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PREFACE. 


Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  author  of  this 
manual  published  his  Antiquitiea  of  the  Christum  Churchy 
as  a  translation  and  compilation  from  Augusti  and  other 
sources.  Certain  circumstances  incidental  to  that  publica- 
tion, which  need  not  be  detailed  in  this  place,  directed  the 
writer  to  new  and  m6re  extensive  investigations  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  the  constitution,  discipline,  worship,  and 
rites  of  the  ancient  church.  The  results  of  these  inquiries 
have  been,  in  part,  given  to  the  public  in  another  form.* 

The  interest  thus  incidentally  awakened  in  this  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  history  directed  the  writer  to  continue  with 
renewed  diligence  the  study  of  the  archaeology  of  the  church. 
In  the  course  of  these  studies,  the  original  compilation  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  church  has  been  entirely  remodelled, 
to  a  great  extent  rewritten,  and  repeatedly  revised,  with 
additions  and  omissions,  until  it  has  assumed  the  character 
of  an  independent  work,  rather  than  the  form  of  a  reprint 
of  the  former  edition. 

The  archaeology  of  the  church  is  introduced  by  a  brief 
view  of  the  religious  character  of  the  primitive  Christians 

*  Tbe  Apostolical  and  FiimiiiYe  Charcb,  Popular  In  its  GoTdrnment  and  Sixnpld 
In  iU  Worship. 
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in  private^  and  in  their  domestic,  social,  and  civil  relations; 
their  religious  character  being  a  just  exponent  of  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  customs,  and  rites.  The  works 
of  Arnold,  Cave,  Fleury,  Bingham,  and  many  other  writers, 
together  with  the  Denkwiirdigkeiten,  the  Monographs,  and 
the  History  of  Neander,  afford  ample  materials  for  such  a 
sketch;  but  to  select  and  group  ij^  distinct  outlines  and  just 
proportions  is  a  task  of  peculiar  diflSculty.  Without  at- 
tempting a  full  portraiture,  we  have  sought  to  trace  a  few 
original  lineaments,  leaving  the  reader  to  fill  out  the 
picture  by  the  light  and  shade  which  his  own  reading  may 
supply. 

Several  subjects  which  are  discussed  at  length  in  the 
Primitive  Church  are  treated  more  briefly  in  this  volume, 
and  dismissed  with  references  to  that  work,  that  more  space 
might  be  reserved  for  other  topics. 

The  most  important  sources  from^hich  this  compilation 
has  been  made  have  been  indicated  in  the  introduction; 
besides  these,  reference  has  been  had  to  many  other  works, 
ancient  and  modern,  which  cannot  be  conveniently  enu- 
merated. But  among  these  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra^  published 
at  Andover,  deserves  a  distinct  acknowledgment,  which  in 
its  rich  and  varied  range  of  articles,  original  and  select, 
has  not  omitted  the  subject  of  Christian  archaeology.  The 
author's  task  has  been  chiefly  to  select,  arrange,  translate, 
combine,  and  compress  within  suitable  limits  his  materials, 
from  whatever  source  derived. 

A  distinction  of  dates  has  been  observed  throughout  as 
far  as  possible,  and  the  successive  stages  of  the  transition 
from  the  primitive  to  the  prelatical  organization  of  the 
church  have  been  carefully  noted,  with  the  causes  which 
occasioned  this  early  and  disastrous  transition.    Such  data 
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have  been  frequently  lecorded,  at  the  hazard  of  occasional 
repetitions.  At  the  same  time^  such  expressions  as  "  the 
apostolical/'  "the  early,"  "the  ancient  church,"  "primitive 
Christians,"  &c.,  have  been  unavoidably  used,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  early  Christian 
era.  When  not  formally  stated,  the  dates  are  frequently 
indicated  by  the  references  made  to  authors  and  councils ; 
among  which  constant-  care  has  been  used  to  refer  to  the 
earliest  and  most  authentic,  in  support  and  explanation  of 
the  facts  and  conclusions  adduced.  To  make  this  kind  of 
reference  the  more  available,  an  alphabetical  table  of  an- 
cient councils  and  a  chronological  index  are  appended  to 
this  manual. 

The  Plan  of  Churches  and  the  Chronological  Index  are 
from  Bheinwald.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  latter  a  valu- 
able compend  of  the  historical  events  connected  with  the 
antiquities  of  the  church,  in  which  the  successive  stages  of 
departure  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  primitive  wor- 
ship are  distinctly  stated  in  connection  with  the  contempo- 
rary authors  and  rulers  in  church  and  state,  who  were  instru- 
ments either  in  introducing  or  opposing  these  innovations. 

The  account  of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Armenian  church, 
from  Rev.  H.  6.  0.  Dwight,  missionary  at  Constantinople, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  Christian  reader,  while  it  reveals 
to  him,  through  the  dimness  of  a  high  antiquity,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  primitive  church. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  sketch  of  the  Nestorian  church 
is  invested  with  a  similar  interest.  This  is  from  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Perkins,  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
to  the  Nestorians,  and  author  of  Residence  in  Bsrsia  among 
the  Neatoriana. 

The  chapter  on  the  Sacred  Seasons  of  the  Puritans  sup- 
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plies  an  obvious  deficiency  in  the  history  of  our  forefathers, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  received  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
this  work,  and  an  important  contribution  fVom  a  distin- 
guished antiquary  to  our  own  ecclesiastical  history. 

This  work  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  it  would,  in 
some  measure,  supply  a  great  deficiency  in  our  ecclesiastical 
literature,  and  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  this  neglected  branch  of  study.  Many  topics  of  great 
interest,  relating  to  the  rites,  institutions,  and  authority  of 
the  ancient  church,  are  now  the  subject  of  earnest  contro- 
versy  in  England  and  of  eager  inquiry  in  this  country. 
Ancient  Christianity  is  destined,  in  both  countries,  to  be 
severely  scrutinized  anew,  and  its  merits  sharply  contested. 
This  consideration  presents  one  reason  among  many  for 
offering  this  publication,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  service 
of  the  public. 

The  views  of  an  ancient  edifice  vary  with  every  change 
of  position  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  Each  point  of 
observation  brings  out  on  the  foreground,  in  bold  relief,  one 
pinnacle,  and  sinks  and  shades  another:  so  an  author's 
point  of  observation  shades  and  groups  his  portraiture  of 
the  ancient  church.  Our  stand-point  is  that  of  a  decided 
dissenter  from  the  dogmas  and  doctrines  of  episcopacy  and 
prelacy  respecting  the  government,  worship,  discipline,  and 
usages  of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  churches.  It  is 
essentially  that  of  Planck,  of  Augusti,  of  Neander,  of  B6h- 
mer,  and  generally  of  the  German  archaeologists,  from  whose 
works  this  manual  has  been  chiefly  compiled.  Bingham's 
great  work,  invaluable  as  an  auxiliary,  has  been  freely  con- 
sulted; but  his  point  of  observation  directly  reverses  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  sketched  by  those  great  masters 
which  we  have  sought  to  transfer  to  these  pages. 
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Conscious  of  having  laboured  diligently  to  prepare  a  com- 
pend  of  this  interesting  branch  of  the  history  of  the  church, 
that  shall  be  at  once  acceptable  and  useful  in  disclosing  the 
sources  from  which  the  venerable  institutions  of  our  religion 
are  derived,  and  in  delineating  the  virtues  of  those  holy 
men  firom  whom  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  we 
now  commit  it  again,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  to  the  chari- 
table consideration  of.  the  public,  and  await  in  submission 
the  result  of  their  decision. 

Pbiladklphia,  August^  1862. 
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A  FAITHFUL  record  of  the  doctrines,  the  institutions  and  ritnals 
of  the  Church,  is  its  true  history.  These,  and  not  merely  or  chiefly 
its  conflicts,  its  trials,  and  its  triumphs,  disclose  the  true  genius 
and  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  the  study  of  these  two  great 
branches  of  Christian  Archaeology,  the  history  of  its  ceremonials 
and  of  its  doctrines,  indispensable  to  all  who  would  rightly  read 
the  history  of  the  ancient  church,  has  been  almost  totally  neglected 
in  this  country.  Neither  of  them,  we  believe,  is  made  a  separate 
and  distinct  subject  of  study  in  any  of  our  theological  seminaries ; 
nor  has  a  single  course  of  lectures  on  either  of  these  topics,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  informed,  ever  been  delivered  by  any  public  lec- 
turer or  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  our  land. 

This  neglect  presents  our  course  of  theolo^cal  study  in  humi- 
liating contrast  with  that  of  the  European  nations,  particularly  the 
Germans.  In  their  universities,  no  course  of  theological  instruc- 
tion is  complete  without  an  independent  and  extended  series  of 
lectures  on  the  history  both  of  the  doctrines,  and  of  the  polity  and 
rites  of  the  ancient  church. 

Neander  has  evinced  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  studies 
by  the  space  devoted  to  them  in  his  immortal  work.  But  in  con- 
nection with  his  public  lectures  on  ecclesiastical  history,  he  was 
accustomed  uniformly  to  deliver  a  parallel  course,  equally  full  and 
extensive,  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Church.  Both  were,  in  his 
estimation,  equally  important,  as  essential  and  independent  parts 
of  the  History  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  rapidity  with  which 
works  of  this  character  are  thrown  off  from  the  German  press,  the 
wide  and  extensive  range  of  topics  which  they  comprehend,  indi- 
cate the  importance  which  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history,  by 
us  so  generally  neglected,  has  assumed  in  that  country. 

And  yet  the  rites  and  forms  of  the  ancient  church  have,  to  the 

American  churches,  an  interest  and  importance  unknown  to  those 

to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  information  respecting  the 

early  institutions  of  the   Christian  church.     However  discord- 
^  2  17 
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ant  in  sentiment  the  Lutheran  churches  may  be,  they  are  har- 
monious in  their  government  and  rites  of  worship.  The  learned 
of  their  communion  carefully  scrutinize  the  ancient  church,  not  to 
justify  or  defend  their  own  ecclesiastical  usages,  about  which  they 
have  no  controversy,  but  as  the  means  of  discerning  the  real  cha- 
racter of  primitive  Christianity.  The  moral  habits  of  a  man  are  a 
practical  exemplification  of  his  religious  principles ;  so  the  social 
habits  of  a  church,  its  government,  and  ritual,  are  a  living  expres- 
sion of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age.  A  knowledge  of  these  is 
indispensable  for  a  right  understanding  of  church  history ;  but  to 
the  American  churches  it  has  an  importance  far  greater,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  controversy  in  which  they  are  engaged  respecting 
rites  and  forms.  In  this  controversy.  Formalism  and  Puritanism 
are  the  great  antagonistic  principles;  the  one  striving  for  a  sensu- 
ous, the  other  for  a  spiritual  religion.  In  the  former,  as  in  the  Old 
Testament,  religion  is  estimated  by  outward  forms,  and  piety  pro- 
moted by  external  forms ;  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  New  Testament, 
every  thing  is  made  to  depend  upon  what  is  internal  and  spiritual. 
The  one  found  its  just  expression  in  the  freedom,  simplicity,  and 
spirituality  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches ;  the  other  was 
embodied  in  the  ancient  hierarchy  which  early  supplanted  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
and  still  discovers  itself  in  the  ceremonies  and  assumptions  of  high 
church  prelacy,  Puseyism,  and  Popery. 

These  two  opposite  schemes  of  religion  the  Tractarians  of  Ox- 
ford denominate  the  Genevan  and  the  Catholic.  They  boldly  avow 
that  these  schemes  are  now,  probably  for  the  last  time,  struggling 
together,  and  that  on  this  struggle  hangs  the  destiny  of  the  Church 
of  England.  But  the  conflict  is  not  confined  to  the  Church  of 
England.  It  has  passed  over  to  our  American  churches.  It  sum- 
mons them  to  begin  anew  the  great  controversy  of  the  Beformation. 
This  was,  at  the  beginning  as  now,  a  controversy  not  so  much  re- 
specting doctrines  as  about  forms  and  traditions.  Melancthon  and 
the  reformers  earnestly  maintained  that  their  controversy  was  not 
« respecting  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  concerning  certain 
abuses  which,  without  due  authority,  had  crept  in.''  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  renews  the  affirmation  <<  that  the  division  and  the 
strife  was  respecting  certain  traditions  and  abuses;"  and  to  the 
same  effect  is  the  Helvetian  Confession,  and  that  of  Smalcald. 

With  this  controversy  in  the  Beformation  began  the  study  of  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Church  as  an  independent  branch  of  church 
history.     The  contending  parties  both  appealed  to  the  authority 
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of  the  fathers,  and  the  usages  of  the  primitiye  and  apostolical 
churches.  This  appeal  led  each  to  renew  his  researches  in  the 
records  of  the  past;  to  arrange,  digest,  and  construct  his  authori- 
ties in  defence  of  his  position.  From  the  scattered  materials  which 
were  collected,  the  historians  of  the  church,  on  either  side,  soon 
began  to  construct  their  antagonist  histories  of  the  church— of  its 
doctrines,  its  polity,  and  its  worship.  The  chaotic  elements  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  apologists,  and  historians  of  the  church,  rudis  in- 
digeataque  moleSy  began  now  to  be  arranged,  compared,  and  con- 
structed into  opposing  systems,  deduced  from  opposite  views  of  the 
primitive  formation. 

A  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  depart- 
ment of  Ecclesiastical  History  may  therefore  serve  as  an  appropriate 
Introduction  to  the  following  work ;  in  preparing  which  the  author, 
by  permission,  has  availed  himself  chiefly  of  an  article  originally 
prepared  for  another  place.* 

The  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  led  the 
way  in  this  new  science  of  ecclesiastical  history,  from  which  that . 
of  Christian  Antiquities  ha&  since  become  a  distinct  department. 
These  illustrious  and  laborious  compilers  published,  from  1559  to 
1574,  thirteen  folio  volumes,  each  comprising  a  century.  Their 
object  was  to  show  that  the  Protestant  doctrine  respecting  the 
church  was  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Catholic  church,  as  might 
appear  from  its  history,  recorded  and  traditional;  and  that  the 


*  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Reyiew,  Jan.,  1852,  No.  I.  Article  I. 
AntiqnitieB  of  the  Christian  Church. 

1.  Denkwiirdigkelten  ans  der  Christliohen  Archsoologie.  Bde.  I.-XII.  8to. 
Leipzig,  1817-31.    Von  D.  Johann  Christian  Wilhelm  Augusti. 
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richtongen  den  Christen,  ihren  Ausbildung  und  Verandemngen.  Th.  I.-III. 
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6.  Lehrbuch  der  Christlich-kirchlichen  Archseologie.  Verfasst  Ton  Dr.  Joh. 
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7.  Die  Christlich-kirchliche  Alterthumswissensohaft,  theologisohcritisch  bear- 
beitet.    Ton  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bohmer.    Bde  I.-II.    8to.    Breslau,  1836-9. 

8.  Lehrbuch  der  Christlich-kirchlichen  Archasologie.  Yon  Heinrich  Ernst  Fer- 
dinand Guericke.  8yo.  S.  846.  Leipzig,  1847. 
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doctrine  of  the  modern  Catholic  church  was  the  result  of  traditional 
errors  and  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  that  communion  by 
degrees,  until  it  had  grossly  departed  from  the  primitive  standard, 
in  faith  and  practice.  With  this  intent  they  treated  largely  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
church,  devoting  two  chiapters  in  each  century  to  these  topics. 

In  opposition  to  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators,  thirty  years  later, 
Caesar  Baronius,  subsequently  Cardinal  at  Home,  published  his 
Ecclesiastical  Annals,  in  twelve  folio  volumes,  exhibiting  the  Ro* 
mish  doctrine  on  the  same  subjects.  So  largely  did  Baronius  treat 
of  the  rites  and  government  of  the  church,  that  Schulting,  one  of 
his  epitomists,  describes  his  work  as  containing  a  thesaurus  of 
sacred  antiquities. 

The  example  of  these  illustrious  predecessors  was  followed  by 
subsequent  historians  and  polemics,  through  the  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  Controverted  topics  controlled  both  their 
investigations  and  their  narrations  of  the  results  of  them.  The 
whole  history  of  the  church,  and  especially  that  of  the  usages  and 
rites  of  the  church,  was  examined  and  re-examined,  collated  and 
discussed,  to  make  it  speak  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
confession,  according  to  the  faith  of  the  writers  respectively.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  the  parties  continually  pitched  over  against  each 
other,  like  two  hostile  encampments,  intrenched,  on  the  one  hand, 
behind  the  bulwark  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuries ;  on  the  other,  be- 
hind the  Annals  of  Baronius.  Both  claimed  to  be  orthodox,  both 
defended  themselves  on  the  authority  of  history,  both  repaired  to  it 
as  their  common  armory  from  which  to  draw  the  weapons  of  their 
warfare  in  defence  of  their  respective  confessions.  The  period  now 
under  consideration  is  the  age  of  those  enormous  folios  which  crowd 
the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries,  and  in  the  production  of  which, 
Protestants  of  Germany,  France,  and  England  vied  with  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  in  publishing,  illustrating,  and  commenting  upon  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  and  the  synodical  decrees  and  councils  of 
the  church.  Among  the  former  may  be  named  Blondell,  Salma- 
siiis.  Usher,  Cave,  Dodwell,  Arnold,  Basnage,  Mosheim,  Lardner, 
Walch,  Venema,  Schrockh,  &c.  Of  the  latter  were  Tillemont, 
Mabillon,  Du  Pin,  Natalis  Alexander,  Montfaucon,  &c. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Mosheim,  the  renowned  historian  of 
Gottingen,  to  free  Church  History  from  the  partialities  and  preju- 
dices of  partisan  zeal,  and  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 
science.  Orthodox  himself,  and  profoundly  learned,  he  had  the 
magnanimity,  how  rare !  to  be  just  to  opposite  systems  of  religious 
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faith — to  combine^  and  group,  and  throw  upon  the  canvas  the  living 
forms  of  every  &ith,  in  their  just  proportion  and  natural  linea- 
ments. He  gathered  his  materials  from  the  widest  range  of  re- 
search, and  yet  presided  as  a  master  over  the  vast  incongruous 
mass  which  he  had  collected.  Like  a  skilful  naturalist,  with  con- 
summate ability  he  reduced  the  crude  elements,  conformable  and 
nonconformable,  into  an  organic,  consistent  whole.  Thus  from 
authentic  records  he  wrote  out  the  true  history  of  the  church,  as 
the  modern  geologist  from  the  book  of  Nature  gives  us  the  history 
of  the  earth,  with  the  order  and  relative  age  of  the  several  strata, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  formation ;  with  the  causes  that  pro- 
duced them,  age  after  age.  These  powers  of  research,  of  combi- 
nation, of  generalization,  coupled  with  religious  earnestness,  a  keen 
insight  into  the  characters  of  men,  precision  and  fluency  of  style, 
have  won  for  Mosheim  the  honoured  title  of  the  Father  of  modern 
Church  History — the  founder  at  once  of  the  science  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  the  art  of  composing  it. 

One  of  Mosheim's  most  valuable  works  was  his  Qistorical  Com- 
mentaries on  the  state  of  Christianity  during  the  first  S20  years 
from  the  Christian  era ;  of  which  a  translation  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Murdoch,  translator  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory. These  Commentaries  treat  of  the  organization  and  govern- 
ment of  the  primitive  church ;  the  change  from  the  popular  to  the 
prelatical  form,  and  many  of  the  topics  which  appropriately  belong 
to  the  department  of  Christian  Antiquities.  In  this  way  they  had 
an  important  influence  in  enriching  this  department  of  ecclesi- 
astical research.  Previous  to  this  period,  several  imperfect  and 
partial  treatises  had  been  published  on  the  continent,  by  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  writers,  who  wrote,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  for  partisan  purposes.  These  works,  however,  were  limited 
in  their  plan,  and  greatly  deficient  in  their  execution,  detailing 
chiefly  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Christian  church.  The  most 
of  these  soon  passed  into  deserved  neglect,  and  now  are  found  only 
in  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  the  public  libraries  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  English  language  has  produced  but 
two  authors  of  any  celebrity  on  this  subject;  though  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  original  organization  of  the-  church  and  the 
ritual  of  its  worship  has  been  longer  continued,  and  perhaps  more 
firmly  contested,  in  this  language  than  in  any  other.  Dr.  William 
Cave,  in  1673,  published  his  Primitive  Christianity,  or  the  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Church  in  the  first  Ages  of  the  Gospel.  This  was 
soon  followed  by  his  Apostolical  Antiquities,  and  History  of  the 
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Primitive  Fathers.  The  first  mentioned  was  translated  into  the 
French  language,  and  has  passed  through  many  editions,  of  which 
the  latest  was  published  in  1840,  at  Oxford.  In  this,  as  in  all  his 
works,  it  is  his  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  religious  character  of  the 
primitive  churches  for  the  imitation  of  his  readers.  In  doing  this, 
he  indirectly  describes  many  of  the  rites  and  customs  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  but  omits,  as  foreign  to  his  purpose,  much  more 
which  appropriately  belongs  to  the  department  of  antiquities.  He 
writes  with  an  indulgent  charity,  which  forms  a  flattering  estimate 
of  primitive  piety,  and  fails  to  notice  any  visible  decline  until  the 
third  or  fourth  century. 

The  only  great  work  which  has  been  produced  in  our  language 
on  Christian  Antiquities,  is  that  of  Joseph  Bingham,  published 
between  1708  and  1722.  Opus  viginti  annorumy  monumentum 
aere  perennius  of  the  vast  research  and  tireless  industry  of  the 
author.  This  work  has  been  several  times  abridged,  and  the  early 
abridgments  have  been  translated  into  different  languages.  The 
original  has  gone  through  many  editions ;  the  latest  in  London, 
1850.  It  is  a  standard  work  with  the  advocates  of  prelacy;  and 
to  all,  a  vast  and  valuable  repository  of  argument  and  authorities 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics  connected  with  the  usages  and  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  the  ancient  church.  But  with  all  its  merits,  it  has 
great  deficiencies.  It  lacks  clearness,  and  it  omits  altogether  several 
important  topics  of  discussion.  The  author  is  not  master  of  his 
materials.  He  has  accumulated  them  by  indefatigable  research, 
until  they  have  become  a  vast,  unwieldy  mass,  thrown  together 
without  due  discrimination  or  order.  He  seldom  chronologizes  his 
authorities ;  so  that  what  one  may  have  gathered  from  him  as  au- 
thentio  and  of  high  antiquity,  for  some  ancient  usage,  may  on 
examination  prove  to  be  only  the  spurious  production  of  a  later 
age,  and  accordingly  of  no  value. 

Above  all,  the  work  lacks  candour  and  impartiality.  The  author 
is  a  zealous  advocate  of  high-church  principles,  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  he  discovers  in  the  primitive  church,  and  which  he  asserts 
and  defends  from  its  history.  Other  foundation  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  he  finds  not,  either  in  its  ancient  history,  or  in  the  authority 
of  the  apostles.  Of  a  form  of  government,  earlier,  more  simple, 
and  more  popular  than  prelacy,  he  knows  nothing.  In  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  order  and  worship  of  the  church  he 
discovers  no  material  change  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  save 
the  more  modern  corruptions  of  Bomanism,  which  he  sometimes 
detects  and  exposes  with  great  earnestness.    But  the  true  theory 
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of  the  apostolical  churches— of  that  primeval  and  normal  form  of 
the  church,  given  bj  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
in  the  judgment  even  of  moderate  Churchmen,  and  much  more,  in 
that  of  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  as  a  model  of  the  church 
in  all  ages — is  not  to  be  learned  from  Bingham.  In  place  of  it,  he 
has  substituted  the  distortions  and  perversions  of  the  hierarchy  as 
the  primitive  forms  of  Christianity. 

In  the  defence  of  the  true  theory  of  a  free  popular  church 
government,  we  are  compelled  to  turn  for  aid  from  the  land  of  en- 
lightened freedom,  to  the  more  learned,  liberal,  and  enlightened 
scholars,  rearedvunder  the  despotisms  of  Germany.  To  that  country, 
where  the  storm  of  strife  is  laid — ^where  the  controversy  between 
the  two  opposing  systems,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  has  settled 
down  into  a  dissent  without  discord ;  to  the  ecclesiastical  literature 
of  that  country  chiefly  must  the  dissenting  churches  of  England 
and  America  repair  for  armour,  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  to  which  they  are  again  summoned  by  the  assump- 
tions and  aggressions  of  high  church  prelacy.  In  our  churches, 
the  great  controversy  of  the  age — under  a  modified  form,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Reformation — is  with  the  spirit  of  formalism.  For- 
malism was  then,  as  now,  the  great  antagonist  principle  in  the 
warfare ;  and  still  the  learned  men  of  the  country  where  the  Refor- 
mation began,  though  now  retired  from  the  conflict,  are  our  chief 
reliance  for  aid  and  counsel,  and  for  armour. 

Foremost  among  modern  writers  on  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  stands  the  honoured  name  of  Planck  of  Gottingen,  who  has 
written  at  length,  and  with  great  ability,  upon  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult subjects  connected  with  that  of  the  antiquities  of  the  church. 
He  writes  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  miraculous  nature  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  a  profound  veneration  for  Christianity.  His  services  in 
this  department  of  Church  History  are  clearly  expressed  by  one 
of  the  most  competent  writers  of  Germany,  Dr.  Hagenbach : 

<<  It  had  become  necessary  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present, 
to  illuminate  the  facts  of  history  with  the  torch  of  philosophy,  or 
rather  with  the  opinions  in  vogue  among  the  majority  of  educated 
people.  It  was  no  longer  enough  to  know  what  had  come  to  pass 
in  earlier  times;  even  the  critical  separation  of  what  was  duly 
attested  from  what  belonged  to  the  region  of  myths  and  conjec- 
ture, appeared  to  be  only  a  preliminary  work.  Men  wished  now 
also  to  know  how  things  had  come  to  pass,  and  why  they  had  come 
ihu%  and  not  otherwise.  As  at  the  same  epoch  the  investigations 
in  the  sphere  of  nature  were  prosecuted  teleologically,  inquiring 
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after  the  canse,  and  effect,  and  final  causes,  so  in  the  sphere  of 
moral  freedom  in  which  history  moves,  similar  connections  and 
relations  of  events  were  sought  out.  But  this  could  not  be  done 
without  applying  to  the  events  some  moral  standard,  and  inquiring 
after  the  internal  motives  from  which,  in  given  relations,  the  actions 
had  proceeded.  They  also  endeavoured  to  understand  what  had 
occurred,  partly  as  a  result  of  human  impulse  or  calculation,  and 
partly  from  the  concatenation  of  wonderfully  coincident  circum- 
stances. This  is  the  pragmatic  treatment  of  history,  as  the  Eng- 
lish Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Robertson  had  written  it,  before  the  Ger- 
mans made  it  theirs.  Planck  applied  it  to  Church  History ;  and 
there  are  especially  two  works  of  his  in  which  this  historical  method 
is  carried  out  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  one,  <<The  History  of 
the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Christian  Ecclesiastical  Constitu- 
tions," had  for  its  object  to  describe  that  most  diffidult  point,  the 
history  of  the  external  organization  of  the  Christian  church.  The 
earlier  orthodox  Protestantism  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
huge  edifice  of  the  mediaeval  hierarchy  with  the  greatest  abhor- 
rence, as  the  cast-down  bulwark  of  Antichrist;  but  the  time  had 
now  come  in  which  the  human  mind  felt  itself  challenged  to  draw 
near  to  the  ruins  of  this  overgrown  greatness,  and  ask  how  aiid  by 
what  means  did  it  become  what  it  was ;  how  could  such  a  gigantic 
edifice  grow  up  from  its  slight  and  unnoticeable  beginnings?  It 
was  just  this  question  which  Planck  sought  to  answer ;  although 
he  starts  with  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  church,  which 
are  rather  derived  from  the  external  circumstances  of  its  origin 
than  from  that  spiritual  might  hidden  within  it,  which  not  only 
waits  upon,  but  is  superior  to  its  external  manifestation."'*' 

Neander's  Memorabilia,  with  his  monographs  of  Chrysostom  and 
Tertullian,  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  Julian,  compiled  from  ancient 
records  of  Christians  and  of  Christian  life,  afford  us  important  aid 
in  this  department  of  archaeological  investigations.  Pictures  of 
Christian  men  and  women,  fresh  and  warm  with  life,  with  pictorial 
scenes  of  their  religious  character,  of  the  state  of  society  in  which 
they  lived,  and  of  the  religious  constitutions  which  were  established 
or  modified  by  them,  are  sketched  in  these  works  in  the  bold  and 
truthful  outline  of  a  master. 

In  connection  with  this  work  stands  Neander's  History  of  the 
First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church.  From  the  life  and  times 
of  the  primitive  saints,  and  their  influence  in  modifying  the  insti- 

*  Translated  hy  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  Bib.  Saa  Oct,  185L 
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tntions  of  the  church,  he  here  ascends  to  the  original  authors  of 
these  institutions,  and  gives  us  a  living  knowledge  of  the  very  soul 
of  Peter,  of  John,  of  James,  and,  above  all,  of  the  grand  peculiari- 
ties of  Paul,  together  with  a  vivid  sketch  of  that  primitive,  normal 
pattern  which  they  gave  of  the  organization  of  the  church,  for  the 
imitation  of  believers  in  all  coming  time. 

In  the  same  connection  should  also  be  mentioned  Bothe's  Ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  Church,  a  work  of  the  same  general  design, 
the  production  of  an  independent,  original  mind,  and  of  a  rare 
scholar.  Taking  his  departure  from  a  different  point  of  observa- 
tion, the  author  seeks  to  trace  from  the  apostles  the  genetic  de- 
velopment of  fhe  church.  Though  himself  a  devout  man,  his 
writings  are  deeply  tinged  with  the  bold,  fanciful  theories  of  a 
different  school. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  these  preliminary  works  and  col- 
lateral aidfl  to  the  study  of  Christian  Antiquities,  that  we  must  dis- 
miss, with  a  brief  notice,  the  several  independent,  modern  writers  on 
this  subject,  whose  works  have  appeared  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

First  in  the  order  of  time  and  in  magnitude,  if  not  in  import- 
ance, stands  Augusti's  Memorabilia  from  Christian  Archaeology, 
published  at  Leipsic,  in  twelve  volumes,  between  the  years  1817 
and  1831.  The  title  is  ill  chosen,  and  poorly  indicates  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  author's  labours.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
years  from  Bingham,  he  takes  up  anew  the  work  of  this  compiler, 
and  collects  from  original  sources  an  immense  mass  of  authorities 
on  almost  all  the  wide  range  that  belongs  to  the  department  of 
Christian  Archaeology.  These  he  incorporates  in  his  pages,  instead 
of  inserting  them,  like  Bingham,  in  foot  notes  at  the  bottom;  and 
he  usually  contents  himself  with  the  original  without  translation, 
connecting  them  together  into  a  continuous  treatise,  by  his  o^n 
course  of  remarks.  He  is  calm,  dispassionate,  and  free  from  par- 
tisan zeal,  even  to  indifference  in  his  discussions,  which  are  often 
prolix,  crude,  and  immethodical.  Like  Bingham,  Augusti  is 
chargeable  with  unpardonable  negligence  in  omitting  almost  all 
chronological  data.  The  work,  however,  is,  with  all  its  defects, 
one  of  great  value.  It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  authorities,  collected 
with  great  industry  and  extensive  research,  from  the  whole  range 
of  ancient  historians,  apologists,  and  councils,  relating  to  almost 
every  branch  of  Christian  Antiquities.  To  one  who  has  not  op- 
portunities and  time  for  equal  original  research,  as  few  have  in  any 
country,  and  none  in  this,  the  Memorabilia  of  Augusti  are  invalua- 
ble, offering  at  hand  materials  for  use  in  argument  and  illustration. 
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In  the  years  of  1836  and  1837,  Aagnsti  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  original  work  in  three  volumes,  averaging  more  than 
seven  hundred  pages  each,  under  the  title  of  a  Hand-book  of  Chris- 
tian Archaeology.  In  this,  his  materials  are  better  wrought;  the 
plan  and  order  are  entirely  changed.  The  authorities  are  carefully 
sifted ;  needless  redundances  are  pruned  off,  and  every  part  of  the 
work  bears  evidence  of  a  thorough  revision.  The  whole  has  a 
fairer  symmetry  and  a  higher  finish,  and  is,  for  all  ordinary  use, 
much  more  valuable  than  the  original  work.  August!  was  Profes- 
sor, first  of  Oriental  Literature,  then  of  Theology,  and  was  con- 
nected successively  with  the  Universities  at  Breslau,  Jena,  and 
Bonn;  and  toward  the  close  of  life,  was  Counsellbr  and  Director 
of  the  Consistory  at  Coblentz.  He  was  the  honoured  associate  of 
De  Wette  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  author  of  many 
works  on  literary,  historical,  and  theological  subjects. 

The  works  of  August!  were  followed  in  quick  succession  by  others 
in  the  same  department,  of  various  interest  and  importance,  and 
more  or  less  extensive  in  volume  and  in  the  range  of  their  inquiries. 
K.  Schone  published  at  Berlin,  1821,  '22,  in  three  volumes,  his 
Historical  Researches  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Usages  and  Institutions 
of  Christians,  their  Increase,  Improvement,  and  Changes.  Though 
neither  original  nor  profound,  it  is  a  useful  treatise  on  the  rituals 
of  the  church.  On  these  topics  he  gives  a  large  induction  of  au- 
thorities in  a  translation,  without  the  original,  and  omitting  in 
many  instances  all  reference  to  them. 

Bheinwald's  Ecclesiastical  Archaeology  is  the  next  in  order. 
This,  though  compressed  into  a  single  octavo,  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  former  in  its  plan,  and  is  a  production  of  a  higher 
order.  It  is  written  with  studied  brevity,  and  exhibits  a  wonderful 
power  of  compression,  scarcely  surpassed  by  De  Wette's  Exegeti- 
cal  Hand-book,  or  Gieseler's  Text  Book  of  Church  History.  It  is 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  latter,  in  which  the  author  makes 
his  own  statement  a  mere  thread  on  which  to  hang  the  choicest 
gems  which  boundless  research  has  gathered  from  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  antiquity,  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his  subject.  The 
choice  extracts  which  adorn  his  pages,  selected,  wrought,  and 
arranged  with  the  skill  of  a  master,  conduct  us  directly  to  the  most 
valuable,  original  authors,  and  introduce  them  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. As  Gieseler's  admirable  work  remains  still  unrivalled  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  so  does  Bheinwald's  as  a  hand-book  in  eccle- 
siastical archaeology. 

Siegel's  Hand-book  of  Christian  Ecclesiastical  History  soon  fol 
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lowed  Rheinwald'g.  The  writer  is  a  preacher  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  in  Leipsic,  and  lecturer  in  the  University 
in  that  city.  He  proposes  to  himseirthe  task,  not  of  an  original 
investigator,  but  of  a  compiler,  to  collect  together  the  materials 
which  are  scattered  through  many  volumes  of  different  authors ;  to 
combine  and  reconstruct  a  complete  treatise  on  each  of  the  several 
topics  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  modified  forms  in  which  ancient  usages  and  insti- 
tutions are  still  retained  in  different  communions  of  the  Christian 
Church.  These  treatises  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for 
convenient  reference.  The  expediency  of  this  arrangement,  how- 
ever, is  questionable.  It  sunders  that  quoddam  commune  vinculum 
which  pertains  to  kindred  topics  of  the  same  general  subject,  and 
fails  to  give  the  reader  a  connected  symmetrical  view  of  the  whole. 
This  inconvenience  the  author  attempts  to  remedy  by  a  synoptical 
view,  or  summary  of  a  connected  treatise,  with  references  to  the 
articles  which  would  thus  stand  connected  in  a  synthetical  arrange- 
ment. A  copious  and  valuable  register  of  technical  terms,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  occurring  in  ancient  authors  and  archaeological 
works  of  this  nature,  is  also  appended. 

The  author  appropriates  to  his  use  very  freely  the  labours  of  his 
learned  predecessors,  frequently  incorporating  at  length  into  his 
work  their  authorities  and  discussions,  either  with  or  without 
abridgment,  at  his  pleasure,  and  generally  without  any  just  acknow- 
ledgment. The  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  constitution  of  the  church,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  and  much  that  is  of  great  interest  to  the  clas- 
sical student.  But  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  he  treats  many 
important  passages  of  sacred  history  indicates  a  rationalistic  tend- 
ency, against  which  the  reader  should  be  duly  guarded. 

The  little  work  of  Locherer  next  claims  a  passing  notice,  as  a 
concise  and  candid  statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the 
archsBology  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Professor  Bohmer,  of  the  University  at  Breslau,  presents  us  with 
a  work  of  a  far  higher  order  than  either  of  the  foregoing.  It  is 
the  production  of  an  original  and  independent  mind,  enriched  with 
the  learning,  literary  and  historical,  requisite  for  his  task.  His 
learning  is  chastened  by  a  devout,  religious  spirit,  and  his  re- 
searches are  ever  guided  by  a  profound  sense  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Bohmer  belongs  to  the  school  of  Planck 
and  Neander,  the  latter  of  whom  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  him 
in  conversation  with  the  writer,  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect. 
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It  is  truly  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  of  such  merit  is  not  presented 
in  a  style  more  clear  and  attractive,  a  defect  of  which  Neander 
made  severe  complaint,  and  of  which  a  foreigner  must  be  more 
keenly  sensible.  But  whatever  deficiencies  the  work  may  have,  it 
is  undoubtedly,  in  many  respects,  the  ablest,  the  most  reliable,  and 
the  best  extant  on  the  archaeology  of  the  Christian  church. 

After  the  illustrious  examples  of  Planck  and  Neander,  Bbhmer 
applies  throughout  the  pragmatic  mode  of  historical  research  to  the 
elucidation  of  his  subject;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  an  earnest 
religious  spirit  imparted  from  on  high,  first  fashioned  the  outward 
organization  of  the  church,  and  that  no  historical  investigations 
of  his  subject  can  bo  safe  or  satisfactory  which  overlook  the  reli- 
gious spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  internal  causes  which  affect  the  out- 
ward ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  church.  With  this  religious, 
pragmatic  view  of  the  subject,  which  Augusti  and  Siegel  disregard, 
and  Rheinwald  avowedly  despises  as  worthy  only  of  a  "literary 
charlatan,"  Bbhmer  often  subjects  the  writings  of  his  predecessors 
to  a  searching  and  severe  criticism,  and  establishes  a  separate  in- 
dependent judgment.  His  work  is,  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
learned  and  severe  critique  on  preceding  works  in  the  same  de- 
partment. It  might  with  propriety  be  denominated  a  pragmatic 
review  of  modem  German  authors  on  Christian  Archaeology.* 

He  announces,  as  his  subject,  the  Science  of  Christian  Ecclesias- 
tical Antiquities,  theologically  and  critically  discussed.  This 
mode  of  discussion  and  the  qualifications  requisite  for  it  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  of  his  first  volume : 
"The  researches  of  one,  however  learned,  who  contemplates  the 
Christian  church  only  from  without,  and  deduces  its  institutions 
and  rites  from  external  relations  and  circumstances,  and  other 
forms  of  religion,  are  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Such  a  one  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  Divine  Spirit  which  the  exalted  Founder  of 
the  Christian  church  possessed  in  all  its  fulness,  and  which  was 
shed  forth  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  also  infused  more  or  less 
into  the  institutions,  ceremonies,  rites,  and  customs  of  the  church ; 
and  that  though  these  were  elsewhere  derived,  they  still  retain  the 
imprint  of  his  own  character ;  nay,  more,  that  this  Spirit  originated 
not  a  few  institutions  and  usages  of  the  church,  and  manifested 

*  On  the  title-page  of  his  first  volume  he  h&s  inscribed  the  following  sentiment 
from  Cyprian — **  Triticum  non  rapit  yentus,  nee  orborem  solida  radice  fundatam 
procella  subvertit.  Inanes  palees  tempestate  jactantur,  invalidae  arbores  tt^>binis 
incursione  eyertuntur/* — which  sufficiently  indicates  the  spirit  and  character  of 
his  criticisms. 
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itself  in  them.  This  is  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
important  element  of  Christian  antiquities ;  so  that  a  true  and  jnst 
investigation  must  take  into  consideration,  not  only  the  outward 
circumstances,  but  the  inward  spirit  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
must  keep  steadily  in  view  the  forming  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  It  must  keep  before  the  mind  the  combined  influence  of 
these  two  diflerent  agencies,  the  visible  and  the  invisible.  For  the 
understanding  of  these  outward  agencies,  the  intellect,  conversant 
only  with  sensible  and  earthly  things,  is  fully  competent ;  but  is 
wholly  incompetent  to  investigate  the  internal  agencies,  while  all 
that  is  supernatural  and  divine  lies  wholly  without  Ihe  range  of  its 
vision.  If  brought  to  the  investigation  of  such  divine  agency,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  understanding  will  proceed  only  so  far  as 
altogether  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  agency.  An  enlightened 
religious  consciousness  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  that  divine  influence  which  was  the  original  source 
of  the  ordinances  and  institutions  of  the  church." 

Guericke  of  Halle,  the  enlightened  Christian  scholar,  and  the 
accomplished  historian  of  the  church,  has  also  applied  his  own 
skilful  hand  to  the  task  of  providing  the  public  with  a  suitable 
manual  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church.  Though  sym- 
pathizing with  Bohmer  in  his  religious  views,  he  objects  to  his  work 
as  too  learned  and  recondite;  then,  as  in  his  history,  he  has  pur- 
sued a  middle  course  between  Neander  and  Gieseler,  so  in  his 
archaeology  he  proposes  to  himself  the  same  auream  mediocritatem 
between  the  plethoric  fulness  of  Augusti  and  the  naked  skeleton 
of  Rheinwald.  The  restdt  is  an  admirable  Manual  in  the  fair  pro- 
portions, the  grace  and  finish  which  charaoteriase  all  the  works 
of  Guericke. 

In  1839,  a  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities  was  published  in 
London,  compiled  from  much  the  same  sources  as  the  following,  by 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  an  accomplished  scholar  of  Oxford.  The 
author  is  an  earnest  dissenter  from  the  Tractarian  and  high-church 
party,  but  a  decided  Episcopalian,  a  zealous  and  candid  advocate 
for  "episcopacy,  charity,  and  peace."  We  acknowledge  ourselves 
under  many  obligations  to  this  author,  though  occupying  a  stand- 
point quite  opposite  to  his — that  of  a  dissenter  from  episcopacy 
and  prelacy  in  any  form,  and  taking  our  departure  from  him,  in  a 
multitude^of  instances,  under  a  firm  conviction  that  episcopacy 
and^relacy  have  no  authority  either  in  the  teachings  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  or  in  the  examples  and*  traditions  of  the  apostoli- 
cal churches. 
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Why,  in  view  of  all  the  labours  of  the  learned,  age  after  age,  to 
elucidate  and  enrich  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  history,  why  is  it, 
in  this  country,  so  neglected  ?  Who  can  intelligently*  read  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  without  attention  to  its  institutions, 
offices,  rites,  and  ceremonies  ?  The  history  of  these  is  the  history 
of  the  Church.  To  follow  out  the  sufferings  and  trials  of  the  early 
Christians,  their  patience  and  fortitude  under  persecution,  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  persecutors,  is  but  to  write  a  single  chapter  of  their 
history,  and  that  of  least  importance.  It  reveals  their  patient  en- 
durance of  a  great  fight  of  afflictions,  but  this  is  only  a  single  trait 
of  their  character.  Many  other  characteristics  of  equal  interest — 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  with  all  the  varied  in- 
fluences which  formed  or  modified  their  religious  sentiments,  their 
institutions,  and  their  ritual  of  worship — these  all  remain  unrecor- 
ded, unknown.  No  individual  who  is  desirous  of  viewing  the 
character  of  Christianity  and  the  conduct  of  its  professors  under 
all  circumstances,  and  particularly  of  contemplating  the  human 
mind  under  extraordinary  moral  influences, — of  watching  the 
various  experiments  of  Christianity  when  combined  in  a  social  sys- 
tem with  other  elements,  can  consent  to  be  excluded  from  such  a 
source  of  instruction  as  is  found  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian 
church. 

Christian  antiquities  are  indispensable  as  a  key  to  many  parts  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  The  very  same  circumstance  which  renders 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  important  to  the  classical  student, 
and  Jewish  antiquities  to  the  biblical  student,  renders  Christian 
antiquities  important  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  He  who 
supposes  that  he  can  find  all  he  needs  on  this  subject  in  certain 
chapters  in  general  works  on  church  history  has  only  to  make  the 
trials  and  then  take  up  some  work  on  this  subject,  and  compare 
the  results,  and  the  difference  will  be  sufficiently  perceptible. 
Church  history  itself  has  gained  no  less  by  making  this  a  distinct 
branch  of  study  than  by  making  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines 
a  distinct  branch;  both  have  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  historical  branch  of  theology  within  a  few  years 
past.  How  much  broader  and  clearer  the  light  which  now  shines 
on  this  whole  department  6{  study  than  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century ! 

Above  all  archseological  investigations,  those  that  relate  to  the 
Christian  church  possess  a  lively  interest,  important  and  peculiar. 
The  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  Roman  and  the  Grecian  republics 
have  passed  away^  We  are  neither  Hebrews,  Greeks,  nor  Romans; 
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and  yet  endless  research  is  lavished  on  their  antiquities.  But  we 
are  Christians,  and  the  church  continues  to  this  present  time,  with 
its  sacred  ordinances,  its  constitutions,  its  discipline,  its  offices, 
and  its  solemn  rites  of  worship.  Why,  then,  is  not  a  knowledge  of 
its  antiquities  to  us.  Christians,  an  object  of  surpassing  interest, 
above  those  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome?  Why  do  not  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Christian  church  exceed  in  importance  those  even 
of  the  Jewish  church,  as  far  as  the  Christian  excels  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion? Hebraeorum  respublica  cum  veteri  lege  tumulo  pridem 
illata  est.  Grsecia  sub  mausoleis  et  pyramidibus  suis  sepulta  jacet. 
Romana  gloria  atque  potentia  inter  triumphos  suos  consenuit. 
....  Modo  Hebraei  non  sumus,  neque  Gra^i,  neque  Romani  .... 
neque  amplius  harum  gentium  moribus  vivimus.  Quid  ergo  nos  juvat, 
illarum  antiqua  tempora,  mores  et  monumenta,  tanto  studio  a  ruderi- 
bus  suis  ac  tenebris  in  lucem  protrahere,  dum  interea  obliti  vivimus 
eorum,  quae  domestica  nobis  sunt  et  esse  deberunt?  Dixi,  non 
Bumus  Hebra&i,  non  Graeci,  non  Romani — attamen  Christianos  nos 
omnes  esse  profitemur  in  hodiernam  usque  diem.  Horum  itaque 
quorum  nomine,  disciplina,  et  religione  insigniti  etiamnum  vivimus, 
horum,  inquam,  antiquitates  cognoscere  prae  omnibus  caeteris,  rem 
summi  momenti,  summae  utilitatis,  ac  gloriae,  futuram  esse  judicavi.* 
But  the  polemic  importance  of  this  branch  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, at  present,  outweighs  all  others,  with  reference  to  the  extra- 
ordinary assumptions  and  encroachments  of  prelacy.  For  all  these 
a  venerable  antiquity  is  claimed,  and  continually  reiterated,  as 
though  the  apostolical  succession,  diocesan  government,  episcopal 
ordination,  the  grace  of  the  sacraments  canonically  administered, 
liturgical  worship,  with  all  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  pre- 
latical  system,  were  the  pillars  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  parts  of 
that  temple  which  was  reared  by  him  and  his  apostles  to  stand 
forever,  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  their  followers.  These 
pretensions  and  claims  are  entirely  disowned  by  the  whole  body  of 
dissenters.  They  maintain  that  there  is,  underlying  all  the  ancient 
forms  of  prelacy,  another  system  still  more  ancient,  more  simple, 
and  deeper  laid ;  which  itself,  after  the  vast  incongruous  structures 
which  prelacy  and  papacy  have  thrown  up  around  and  over  it  are 
cleared  away,  stands  forth  in  sublime  simplicity  and  symmetry,  a 
divine  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  every 
age.  The  defence  of  those  opposing  views  respecting  the  primitive 
church  is  the  great  controversy  of  the  age ;  it  is  a  renewal  of  tlie 

«  Mannhart,  cited  by  Riddle. 
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controversy  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  sustained  on  either  side  by 
an  appeal  to  history,  after  the  research  of  three  hundred  years 
by  the  learned  of  every  communion  in  Christendom.  In  theso 
polemics  every  theological  student,  every  pastor,  every  Christian 
scholar  is  an  unavoidable  combatant,  and  must  provide  himself 
with  historical  armour  for  the  conflict. 

Neither  should  the  liberalizing  influence  of  this  study  be  forgot- 
ten. Like  foreign  travel,  it  inspires  a  Christian  Catholicism  supe- 
rior to  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  sect  and  party.  One  who 
has  travelled  far,  and  observed  the  practical  fruits  of  religion  in 
different  communities,  however  diversified  their  national  peculiari- 
ties and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  learns  to  judge  charitably  of  all ; 
so,  after  a  wide  range  of  historical  research,  which  exhibits  the 
spirit  of  practical  Christianity,  the  same,  age  after  age,  under  all 
the  shifting  forms  of  church  government  and  worship  in  which  it 
appears,  he  exchanges  the  prejudices  of  partizan  zeal  for  the  ca- 
tholic and  Christian  sentiment:  <<In  things  essential,  unity;  in 
things  not  essential,  liberty;  in  all  things,  charity.** 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THB  EARLIEST  ATTPHENTIC  NOTICES  OP  THE  PRIMITIVB  CHRISTIANS. 

The  work  on  which  we  here  enter  requires  us  to  study  both 
the  private  life  and  the  public  institutions  of  the  primitiye  Chris- 
tians. They  exemplified  their  true  character  in  the  sanctities 
of  their  religion  and  in  the  charities  of  life;  by  stern  inward 
piety,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  the  family  and  of  social  life ;  by 
their  deeds  of  charity  towards  the  persecuted,  the  destitute,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead ;  and  in  their  various  relations  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  state.  A  due  attention  to  these  several  particulars  in 
their  religious  life  will  prepare  us  to  enter  more  intelligently  upon 
the  examination  of  their  several  religious  rites,  and  their  various 
offices  and  institutions  relating  to  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  church.  The  religious  life  of  the  primitive  Christians  may 
be  favourably  introduced  to  our  notice  by  several  citations  of  the 
earliest  and  most  authentic  records  of  their  manners  and  their 
morals,  of  their  faith  and  piety,  as  unconsciously  certified  by  their 
enemies  and  directly  attested  and  exemplified  by  themselves. 

§1.   ACCOUNTS  OP  JEWISH  AND   PROPANE  AUTHORS. 

To  one  who  would  study  the  early  history  of  the  primitive 
church,  or  critically  examine  its  polity,  the  testimony  of  contem- 
porary writers  of  another  faith  is  peculiarly  important.  But  such 
writers,  both  Jewish  and  profane,  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  unfortunately  afibrd  us  very  imperfect  information 
on  these  points.  The  Jews,  from  whom  we  might  expect  the  fullest 
information,  offer  us  none  of  any  value.     The  celebrated  passage* 
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in  Josephua,  which  has  been  bo  often  controyerte<i,even  if  genuine, 
only  proves  that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  Author  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  some  faint  apprehensions  of  his  exalted  character; 
but  it  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  the  religion  which  he  taught. 
Nor  does  Philo,  his  contemporary,  offer  any  essential  aid  to  our 
inquiries. 

Greek  and  Roman  authors,  especially  the  latter,  take  but  little 
notice  of  the  early  Christians.  They  regarded  the  Christians  as 
only  an  heretical  body  of  Jews,  or  as  a  detestable  and  dangerous 
sect.  Accordingly,  the  passages  in  which  Suetonius,^  Tacitus,' 
Arrian,  Antoninus,  Dion  Cassius,  and  other  writers  speak  of  Chris- 
tians, throw  little  or  no  light  on  their  manners  and  customs. 

The  most  important  notices  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  letters  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  who,  according  to  the  most  approved  chrono- 
logy, was  governor  of  Bithynia  in  the  years  A.  D.  103,  104,  and 
in  the  writings  of  Lucian  of  Samosata,  an  opponent  of  Christianity, 
who  also  lived  in  the  second  century.  Pliny  had  been  instructed 
by  the  emperor  Trajan  to  keep  a  strict  guard  against  all  secret 
societies,  hetoerias,  and,  under  this  commission,  proceeded  to  severe 
measures  against  the  assemblies  of  Christians.  In  reporting  his 
proceedings  to  the  emperor,  he  takes  occasion  to  explain  the  cha- 
racter of  these  Christians,  and  the  nature  of  their  assemblies.  In 
this  manner  he  unconsciously  passes  a  high  encomium  upon  these 
primitive  Christians.  The  letter  itself  was  written  but  about  forty 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  and,  together  with  Trajan's  reply, 
constitutes  the  most  important  record  extant  of  the  times  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  apostles.  They  are  accordingly  given  en- 
tire, in  a  translation  by  Melmoth. 

Pliny  to  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

"  It  is  a  rule,  sir,  which  I  inviolably  observe,  to  refer  myself  to 
you  in  all  my  doubts ;  for  who  is  more  capable  of  removing  my 
scruples  or  informing  my  ignorance  ?  Having  never  been  present 
at  any  trials  concerning  those  who  profess  Christianity,  I  am  unac- 
quainted, not  only  with  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  or  the  measure 
of  their  punishment,  but  how  far  it  is  proper  to  enter  into  an  exa- 
mination concerning  them.  Whether,  therefore,  any  difference  is 
usually  made  with  respect  to  the  ages  of  the  guilty,  or  no  distinc- 
tion is  to  be  observed  between  the  young  and  the  adult ;  whether 
repentance  entitles  them  to  a  pardon ;  or,  if  a  man  has  once  been 
a  Christian,  it  avails  nothing  to  desist  from  his  error ;  whether  the 
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very  profession  of  ChristiaDity,  unattended  with  any  criminal  act, 
or  only  the  crimes  themselves  inherent  in  the  profession,  are 
punishable:  in  all  these  points  I  am  greatly  doubtful.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  method  I  have  obseryed  towards  those  who  have 
been  brought  before  me  as  Christians,  is  this : — ^I  interrogated  them 
whether  they  were  Christians ;  if  they  confessed,  I  repeated  the 
question  twice  again,  adding  threats  at  the  same  time ;  when,  if 
they  still  persevered,  I  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  punished ; 
for  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  opinions  might 
be,  that  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy  certainly  deserved 
correction.  There  were  others  also  brought  before  me,  possessed 
with  the  same  infatuation,  but  being  citizens  of  Rome*  I  directed 
them  to  be  carried  thither.  But  this  crime  spreading,  (as  is  usually 
the  case,)  while  it  was  actually  under  prosecution,  several  instances 
of  the  same  nature  occurred.  An  information  was  presented  to 
me,  without  any  name  prescribed,  containing  a  charge  against 
several  persons  who,  upon  examination,  denied  they  were  Chris- 
tians, or  had  ever  been  so.  They  repeated  after  me  an  invocation 
to  the  gods,  and  offered  religious  rites  with  wine  and  frankincense 
before  your  statue,  (which  for  this  purpose  I  had  ordered  to  be 
brought,  together  with  those  of  the  gods,)  and  even  reviled  the 
name  of  Christ :  whereas  there  is  no  forcing,  it  is  said,  those  who 
are  really  Christians  into  a  compliance  with  any  of  these  articles. 
I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  discharge  them.  Some  of  those 
who  were  accrued  by  a  witness  in  person,  at  first  confessed  them- 
selves Christians,  but  immediately  after  denied  it ;  while  the  rest 
owned,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  of  that  number  formerly,  but 
had  now  (some  above  three,  others  more,  and  a  few  above  twenty 
years  ago)  forsaken  that  error.  They  all  worshipped  your  statue 
and  the  images  of  the  gods,  throwing  out  imprecations  also  at  the 
same  time  against  the  name  of  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  the 
whole  of  their  guilt  or  error  was,  that  they  met  on  a  certain  stated 
day,  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  themselves  in  a  form  of 
prayer  to  Christ,  as  to  some  god,  binding  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath,  not  for  the  purposes  of  any  wicked  design,  but  never  to 
commit  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ;  never  to  falsify  their  word, 


*  It  WM  one  of  the  pririleges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  secured  by  the  Sempronian 
law,  tliat  he  could  not  be  capitaUj  conyioted  but  by  the  snflfrage  of  the  people ; 
vhich  seenu  to  have  been  stiU  bo  far  in  force  as  to  make  it  neoesaary  to  send 
the  persona  here  mentioned  to  Rome. — Mblmoth. 
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nor  deny  a  trust  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to  deliver  it  up ; 
after  which  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  reassemble 
to  eat  in  common  a  harmless  meal.  From  this  custom,  however, 
they  desisted  after  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  which,  according 
to  your  orders,  I  forbade  the  meeting  of  any  assemblies.  After 
receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  so  much  the  more  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  extort  the  real  truth  by  putting  two  female  slaves  to 
the  torture  who  were  said  to  administer  in  their  religious  func- 
tions:* but  I  could  discover  nothing  more  than  an  absurd  and 
excessive  superstition.  I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  adjourn  all 
further  proceedings  in  this  affair,  in  order  to  consult  with  you. 
For  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  highly  deserving  your  consideration, 
more  especially  as  great  numbers  must  be  involved  in  the  danger 
of  these  persecutions,  this  inquiry  having  already  extended,  and 
being  still  likely  to  extend,  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  and 
even  of  both  sexes.  For  this  contagious  superstition  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  cities  only,  but  has  spread  its  infection  among  the 
country  villages.  Nevertheless,  it  still  seems  possible  to  remedy  this 
evil  and  restrain  its  progress.  The  temples,  at  least,  which  were 
almost  deserted,  begin  now  to  be  frequented;  and  the  sacred 
solemnities,  after  a  Jong  intermission,  are  again  revived ;  while 
there  is  a  general  demand  for  the  victims  which,  for  some  time 
past,  have  met  with  but  few  purchasers.  From  hence  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  numbers  might  be  reclaimed  from  this  error,  if  a 
pardon  were  granted  to  those  who  shall  repent." 

Trajan  to  Pliny. 

^^  The  method  you  have  pursued,  my  dear  Pliny,  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  those  Christians  which  were  brought  before  you,  is 
extremely  proper ;  as  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  plan 
by  which  to  act  in  all  cases  of  this  nature.  But  I  would  not  have 
you  officiously  enter  into  any  inquiries  concerning  them.  If,  in- 
deed, they  should  be  brought  before  you,  and  the  crime  is  proved, 
they  must  be  punished ;  with  this  restriction,  however,  that  when 
the  party  denies  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  and  shall  make  it  evi- 
dent that  he  is  not,  by  invoking  our  gods,  let  him  (notwithstanding 
any  former  suspicion)  be  pardoned  upon  his  repentance.  Informa- 
tions without  the  accuser's  name  subscribed  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived in  prosecutions  of  any  sort;  as  it  is  introducing  a  very 

*  DeaconeMes. 
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dangerons  precedent,  and  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  equity  of 
my  government." 

From  this  record  of  antiquity,  we  learn  several  important  parti- 
culars respecting  the  early  Christians  : 

1.  That  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  a  certain  stated  day 
for  religious  worship — ^whether  on  the  first  or  last  day  of  the  week 
does  not  appear.  ' 

2.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the  morning,  before  daylight. 
Tertullian  styles  them  canventus  antelucanoe^  assemblies  convened 
before  the  dawn.  It  was  a  general  custom  for  the  Christians  to 
meet  at  this  early  hour;  doubtless,  that  they  might  the  better 
avoid  the  notice  of  their  enemies. 

3.  They  appear  not  to  have  had,  at  this  time,  any  stated  place 
of  worship. 

4.  They  worshipped  Christ  as  God.  The  phrase  carmen  Christo 
quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invtcem  may  imply  any  short  ascription  of 
praise  to  Christ — a  doxology,  a  prayer,  a  psalm  or  hymn  in  prose 
or  verse,  though  the  latter  is  most  probable.  The  phrase  quasi 
Christo  has  been  rendered  "as  to  somaOod,"  as  the  language  of 
Pliny ;  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  argument :  whatever 
may  have  been  his  views,  he  asserts  that,  to  the  Christians,  Christ 
was  thfe  object  of  worship  to  whom  they  offered  this  doxology  or 
prayer,  rehearsing  it  alternately  or  in  responses. 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  these  Christians  not  only  be- 
lieved the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  manifested  great 
boldness  in  asserting  it. 

5.  They  celebrated  their  love-feasts  in  these  assemblies,  and 
bound  themselves  by  a  mutual  covenant  to  live  a  godly  life.  In 
the  evening,  they  came  together  again  to  celebrate  the  Lord's 
supper.  This  is  implied  in  their  eating  together  "a  harmless 
meal." 

The  reading,  exposition,  and  application  of  the  Scriptures  in 
these  assemblies  appears  to  be  distinctly  implied,  though  not  ex- 
pressly asserted. 

6.  This  epistle  bears  honourable  testimony  to  unflinching  stead- 
fastness of  faith  in  these  Christians,  which  Pliny  styles  an  absurd 
and  excessive  superstition. 

7.  This  epistle  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  early  and  exten- 
sive propagation  of  Christianity,  and  of  its  tendency  to  overthrow 
idolatry.     It  also  confirms  the  statements  of  the  early  apologists 
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respecting  the  same  points ;  while  it  establishes  onr  confidence  in 
their  statements  where  we  have  not,  as  in  this  case,  the  testimony 
of  contemporary  writers. 

Ltunauy  of  Samosata. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  accounts  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians  is  left  on  record  also  by  Lucian,  an  infidel,  a  scofier 
of  all  religion  and  a  universal  skeptic.  He  lived,  probably,  a  little 
later  than  Pliny  and  Trajan,  and  almost  within  a  hundred  years  of 
the  great  Author  of  Christianity.  In  sketching  the  life  of  Pere- 
grinus,  a  mountebank  impostor,  who  had  the  address  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  Christians  and  to  exercise  the  ofiSce  of  a  pres- 
byter and  teacher  among  them  for  some  time,  until  his  real  cha- 
racter became  known  and  he  was  expelled  by  them  from  their 
communion,  Lucian  gives  an  account  of  these  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine themselves.  A  native  of  Syria,  and  a  shrewd  observer  of 
men,  by  extensive  travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Egypt,  he 
enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real 
character  of  these  primitive  Christians. 

"  At  this  time  he  (Peregrinus)  came  into  possession  of  the  wonder- 
ful wisdom,  Oo^aVj  of  the  Christians.  And  to  what  purpose? 
Why,  in  a  short  time,  he  proved  them  but  children,  himself  becom- 
ing their  prophet  and  sacrificer,  their  leader  in  the  synagogue  and 
every  thing  else.  Some  also  of  their  books  he  brought  forth  and 
divulged :  he  also  composed  many,  and  they  reckoned  him  as  a 
god  and  followed  him  as  a  lawgiver,  and  declared  him  their  chief. 
They  were,  at  that  time,  and  still  are  doing  reverence  to  Him,  that 
great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  he  brought  that 
new  doctrine  (re^^errfv,  end  or  object)  into  life." 

'^  For  this  also  was  Proteus,  alias  Peregrinus,  apprehended  and 
cast  into  prison.  This  imprisonment  he  reckoned  no  small  sub- 
ject of  boasting,  in  conformity  with  the  usual  turn  of  his  life, 
with  his  fondness  for  exciting  wonder,  and  his  vain-glory  of  which 
he  was  enamoured.  But  when  he  had  been  bound,  the  Christians, 
thinking  it  a  common  misfortune,  made  every  effort  for  his  deliver- 
ance. When  this  was  found  impossible,  they  rendered  him  every 
assistance  in  their  power,  not  with  indifference,  but  with  zeal. 
From  early  morning  were  to  be  seen  old  women,  widows,  and 
orphans  wandering  about  the  prison.  And  some  of  his  friends,  in 
fulfilment  of  what  they  considered  their  duty,  slept  with  him  in 
prison,  having  corrupted  the  guards.     Moreover,  various  dishes 
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were  carried  in ;  their  divine  narratives  were  read,  and  this  excel- 
lent Peregrinus  (for  so  they  regarded  him  as  yet)  was  accounted  a 
new  Socrates  by  them. 

^'  Christians  came  also  from  the  cities  of  Asia,  sent  at  common 
expense,  in  order  to  assist  and  carry  on  the  synagogue  with  them 
and  give  consolation  to  the  man.  It  is  wonderful  what  alertness 
is  displayed  when  any  such  calamity  happens.  For,  upon  the 
shortest  notice,  they  lavish  out  every  thing  in  profusion.  At  this 
time,  no  small  contributions  were  made  for  Peregrinus  because 
he  was  in  bonds.  The  miserable  devotees  persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  immortal  and  shall  live  for  ever.  For  this  reason 
they  also  despise  death,  and  many  willingly  give  themselves  up  to 
martyrdom.  Moreover,  their  lawgiver,  the  first,  enjoined  them  to 
be  brethren ;  that,  having  once  professed  the  new  religion,  they 
should  deny  the  Grecian  gods  and  worship  that  sophist  of  theirs 
who  was  crucified,  and  live  according  to  his  laws.  They  therefore 
despise  all  others  alike,  whoever  they  may  be,  and  consider  every 
thing  common  among  themselves,  each  freely  receiving  without 
making  any  pledge.  If,  therefore,  there  came  among  them  any 
mountebank  or  diviner,  he  in  a  short  time  became  rich,  making 
drafts  upon  private  men  who  were  considered  as  brothers." 

After  stating  that  Peregrinus  was  released  by  the  governor  of 
Syria,  Lucian  proceeds  with  his  narrative.  "  He  then  went  forth 
to  wander  about  the  second  time,  calling  upon  Christians  to  pay 
his  fare ;  by  means  of  whom  he  also  lived  in  abundance.  In  this 
manner  he  lived  some  time.  But  afterwards,  having  broken  some 
law  that  prevailed  among  them,  (I  think  he  was  caught  eating 
something  forbidden  by  them,)  reduced  to  want,  because  they  no 
longer  received  and  admitted  him,  he  made  another  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  his  paternal  estate." 

From  this  account  of  the  primitive  Christians,  we  may  gather 
the  following  particulars : 

1.  Lucian  distinctly  speaks  of  them  by  their  own  name,  though 
with  the  utmost  contempt. 

2.  Of  the  crucified  Redeemer  as  a  person  well  known  in  his 
time.  Our  Saviour  ]&  Him  crucified;  suflSciently  known  to  all, 
about  whom  there  is  no  doubt  or  uncertainty.  The  whole  narra- 
tive proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  Author  of  this  new 
religion  was  a  remarkable  personage,  who  lived  some  little  time 
previous  in  Palestine,  and  was  there  crucified.     He  probably  re- 
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garded  this  '^  great  man,  this  lawgiver,"  as  one  of  the  magi,  or 
wise  men  of  the  East. 

3.  This  religion  which  he  taught  is  new  and  peculiar,  distinct 
from  other  forms  of  religion ;  it  is  the  wonderful  wisdom  or  «o- 
phistry^  rr(if  ^Vfiaarnv  Co^iav,  and  accords  very  well  with  the 
prava  et  immodica  superstitio  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus. 

4.  Lucian  is  witness  to  the  sobriety,  prayerfulness,  and  godliness 
of  these  Christians ;  as  is  implied  in  the  feigned  life  which  this  dis- 
sembler and  impostor  was  required  to  live,  in  order  to  gain  their 
confidence.  Had  the  character  of  Christians  not  differed  from 
that  of  other  men,  such  a  pretended  conversion  would  have  been 
quite  needless  on  the  part  of  Peregrinus. 

6.  Their  wonderful  charity,  benevolence,  and  mutual  sympathy 
with  their  afflicted  and  persecuted  brethren  is  distinctly  affirmed 
of  these  Christians. 

6.  Their  patience  under  sufferings,  arising  from  their  hopes  of 
a  future  life,  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

7.  Their  unity  and  fellowship  as  brethren  and  their  strictness 
of  discipline  are  particularly  noticeable.  Peregrinus  was  received 
and  cherished  as  a  brother  beloved  by  them  until  his  character 
became  known,  when  he  was  excommunicated  and  treated  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  base  impostor. 

8.  Lucian  records  the  readiness  of  Christians  to  relieve  and  sup- 
port those  who  were  sick  or  in  prison. 

9.  He  mentions  their  heircva  Ttotxi^,  their  manifold  meals,  re- 
ferring obviously  to  their  agapce  and  sacramental  suppers,  possibly 
to  abuses  similar  to  those  which  are  reproved  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xi.  20-22. 

10.  It  is  observable  also  that  Lucian  makes  mention  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Christians ;  and  also, 

11.  Of  their  community  of  goods,  as  is  described  Acts  iv.  82-37 ; 
and, 

12.  Of  certain  prohibited  articles,  as  specified  also  by  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv.  20 ;  xxi.  25 ; — all  which  evinces  their  piety 
and  benevolence  and  diligence  in  the  Christian  life. 

Finally,  these  Christians  not  only  worshipped  Christ  as  the 
divine  Author  of  their  religion,  but  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the 
sacred  Trinity.  The  terms  employed  by  Lucian,  STt  GE^ovcfif 
n^oOicvvcoOLj  indicate  religiotM  worship^  reverence  to  Christ  as  to  a 
god.  Moreover,  the  Philopatris,  usually  ascribed  to  Lucian,  though 
its  authenticity  is  denied  by  many,  distinctly  recognises  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  Trinity,  consisting  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  one  in  three  and  three  in  one^  as  expressed  by  Criton, 
iv  rp/a,  and  Tpm  Iv.  The  words  of  the  Philopatris  are  given  below. 

'*T'^ifiihmfra  0eor,  (isyavy  dfi^porovy  ovpaviava, 
Tcov  Xlarpog,  Ilvevfm  ix  Uarpog  ixTtopewfievoVf 
"El/  ix  Tpew,  Tcai  i^  'Evog  Tpt'a' 
Tairra  vo^li^b  7/nvay  rov  h*  nyov  Qeov. 

§2.   CHRISTIAN  AUTHORS. 

ITie  JSpistle  to-  Diognetui. 

Thb  episU^  to  Diognetns  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
yaloable  remains  of  Christian  antiquity.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
aathor ;  but  it  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  deep  thought  and  of 
a  devout  spirit. .  The  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  life  is  beyond  measure  captivating,  and  forms  a  fit 
introduction  to  the  following  delineation  of  the  domestic,  social, 
and  religious  life  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

The  precise  date  of  this  epistle  is  as  uncertain  as  its  authorship, 
though  all  authorities  concur  in  giving  it  a  high  antiquity.  Some 
refer  it  to  the  age  of  the  apostles ;  others,  like  Neandcr,  to  that 
immediately  succeeding ;  and  almost  all  concur  in  assigning  to  it  an 
antiquity  as  remote  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  At  some 
time  between  this  early  period  and  that  of  the  apostles  lived  the 
unknown  author  of  this  authentic  picture  of  primitive  piety,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  is  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the  reader 
in  the  following  translation : 

"I  observe,  most  excellent  Diognetus,  that  you  are  very  curious 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Christians ;  and  par- 
ticularly careful  to  ascertain  what  God  they  worship,  and  what  may 
be  their  forms  of  worship ;  for  while  they  seem  to  look  forward  to 
something  beyond  this  life,  fearless  of  death,  they  deny  the  gods  of 
the  Greek  and  disregard  the  religion  of  the  Jew ;  but  manifest  an  ex- 
traordinary affection  one  towards  another.  What,  then,  is  this  new 
institution  or  form  of  religion  7  Why  has  it  made  its  appearance 
new  J  and  not  before  ?  To  this  inquiry  it  shall  be  my  happiness  to 
reply,  in  prayerful  reliance  upon  the  blessing  of  God  so  to  direct 
that  I  may  have  the  happiness  to  hear  that  you  have  become  a  better 
man;  and  that  you  may  never  have  occasion  to  regret  the  instruc- 
tions received. 
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Christian  Paradoxes. — Christians  are  not  distinguished  by  their 
place  of  residence,  their  language,  or  their  manners ;  but  they  inhabit 
the  same  cities,  use  the  same  forms  of  speech,  and  engage  in  the  same 
pursuits  as  other  men.  They  neither  have  any  skill  in  hidden  mys- 
teries above  other  men,  nor  do  they  defend  any  doctrines  of  men. 
Dwelling  in  cities  of  Greeks  and  barbarians,  each  where  his  lot  is 
cast,  in  clothing,  food,  and  manner  of  life,  they  follow  the  customs 
of  their  country,  and  yet  they  exhibit  a  life  and  conversation  of 
wonderful  paradoxes.  They  inhabit  their  own  native  land,  but  only 
as  foreigners  and  strangers ;  as  citizens,  they  take  a  part  in  every 
thing,  but  endure  all  things  as  strangers ;  every  foreign  land  is 
to  them  their  native  country ;  and  their  native  country,  a  foreign 
land.  They  marry  and  rear  up  their  families  unlike  those  who, 
without  natural  affection,  expose  their  children  to  death ;  they  live 
in  common,  but  in^chaste  observance  of  their  marriage-vows.  They 
live  in  the  flesh,  but  not  after  the  flesh ;  they  dwell  on  the  earth, 
but  have  their  mansions  in  heaven ;  they  obey  the  existing  laws, 
but  in  their  lives  are  superior  to  all  law ;  loving  all  men,  they  are 
persecuted  by  all ;  living  unknown,  they  are  condemned  to  death ; 
they  are  slain,  and  behold  they  live;  though  poor,  they  make 
many  rich ;  in  want  of  every  thing,  they  have  abundance  ;  in  dis- 
honour, they  are  but  esteemed  the  more ;  when  defamed,  they  are 
vindicated ;  when  reviled,  they  bless ;  for  insolence,  they  retui*n 
honour ;  for  well-doing,  they  are  punished  as  evil-doers,  and  yet 
rejoice  in  their  punishments  as  being  made  alive.  Rejected  by 
the  Jews  as  aliens,  they  are  persecuted  by  the  Greeks ;  and  though 
hated  of  all  me^,  none  can  show  cause  of  enmity  against  them. 

In  a  word.  Christians  are  in  the  world  what  the  body  is  to  the 
soul.  As  the  soul  is  diffused  through  all  the  members,  so  are  these 
Christians  dispersed  throughout  all  the  cities  in  the  world.  The 
soul  is  in  the  body,  though  not  of  the  body ;  they,  though  in  the 
world,  are  not  of  the  world.  The  soul  dwells  unseen  in  the  body ; 
so  the  Christians  are  known  to  be  in  the  world,  and  yet  their  piety 
is  unseen,  unknown.  The  flesh,  without  cause,  wars  against  the 
spirit,  because  this  is  opposed  to  the  indulgence  of  sinful  pleasures ; 
so  the  world  unjustly  hates  these  Christians,  because  they  oppose 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  As  the  soul  loveth  its  own  flesh  and 
the  members  that  war  against  it,  so  Christians  love  those  that  hate 
them ;  the  soul  upholds  the  body  in  which  it  is  detained,  so  the 
Christians  preserve  the  world  in  which  they  are  imprisoned.  The 
soul,  itself  immortal,  inhabits  this  perishable  tabernacle  of  the 
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fleshy  so  they  inhabit  these  dying  bodies,  confidently  expecting  this 
corruptible  to  put  on  incorruption.  The  soul,  debased,  impaired 
by  sense,  only  triumphs  the  more ;  so  the  Christians,  the  more  they 
are  reduced  by  persecution,  only  increase  the  more. 

The  Mission  of  Christ  our  Lord. — God  has  imposed  upon  the 
Christian  responsibilities  which  he  can  neither  disown  nor  reject ; 
not,  indeed,  of  an  earthly  or  perishable  character,  nor  pertaining 
to  human  institutions,  but  resulting  from  his  truth,  his  holy  word, 
he  has  mysteriously  implanted  in  their  hearts.  Not,  again,  as 
though  he  had  sent  any  subordinate  minister  of  his,  as  an  angel 
or  potentate,  intrusted  either  with  divine  or  earthly  power;  but 
he  has  sent  Him  who  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all  things  : 
who  setteth  bounds  to  the  sea  that  it  cannot  pass,  and  directeth 
the  stars  of  heaven  in  their  courses;  whom  the  sun  and  moon 
obey  in  their  appointed  place,  and  to  whom  all  things  are  subject ; 
the  heavens  above  and  all  that  are  therein ;  the  earth,  the  sea,  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  the  world  beneath  them.  Has  God,  then, 
done  all  this  that  he  might  reign  in  terror  as  a  tyrant?  Far  from 
it ;  but  to  rule  in  meekness  and  gentleness.  As  a  sovereign,  God 
has  sent  his  Son  to  execute  the  office  of  a  King ;  as  God,  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  man ;  and  as  a  servant,  to  learn  obedience  and  do 
no  violence ;  for  violence  belongs  not  to  God.  In  mercy,  he  has 
sent  him  to  fulfil  the  kind  offices  of  invitation  and  of  love,  not  to 
sit  in  judgment ;  but  he  will  yet  commission  him  to  go  forth  in 
judgment,  and  who  then  shall  be  able  to  abide  his  coming  ?  See 
you  not  that  those  who  are  delivered  up  to  wild  beasts,  because 
they  will  not  deny  their  God,  are  not  overcome,  but  only  increase 
the  more,  the  more  they  are  persecuted  ?  This  is  not  the  work  of 
man,  but  of  God,  and  an  evident  token  of  his  coming. 

How  miserable  was  the  condition  of  men  before  the  coming  of 
Him  that  was  sent  ?  What  knowledge  had  they  of  God  ?  Fire, 
water,  the  elements,  or  some  created  thing  undistinguished  from 
other  works  of  creation,  they  acknowledged  as  their  god.  Of  God 
himself  no  man  knew  any  thing ;  but  he  revealed  himself  through 
faith,  by  which  alone  God  is  seen.  For  the  Supreme  Ruler  and 
Governor  of  all  things  ever  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  merciful  and 
gracious,  true  and  faithful,  and  longsuffering.  Fulfilling  his  holy 
will  in  mysterious  darkness,  he  seemed  not  to  regard  the  affairs  of 
men.  But  when,  through  his  beloved  Son,  he  began  to  reveal  the 
things  he  had  from  the  beginning  prepared  for  us,  he  freely  gave 
us  all  things  and  made  us  partakers  of  his  benefits. 
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God,  in  former  times,  had  left  us  to  walk  after  onr  own  lusts ; 
not,  indeed,  himself  having  pleasure  in  our  sins,  but  that  he  might 
awaken  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  cause  us  to  see  how  unworthy 
we  were  of  life,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  receive  his  grace.  Hav- 
ing in  this  manner  manifested  our  unworthiness  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  we  are  made  partakers  of  it  by  his  power.  When  the  mea- 
sure of  our  iniquities  was  full,  and  it  was  made  apparent  that  the 
wages  thereof  was  death ;  when  the  fulness  of  time,  appointed  of 
God  for  revealing  his  powerful  grace,  had  come,  then,  of  his  tran- 
scendent love,  neither  exercising  his  displeasure  towards  us,  nor 
casting  us  off,  nor  remembering  our  transgressions  against  us,  but 
in  his  long-suffering  bearing  with  us,  he  took  upon  himself  our  sins. 
He  gave  his  only  Son  to  be  a  ransom  for  us — ^the  righteous,  for  the 
unrighteous ;  the  holy,  for  the  unholy ;  the  just,  for  the  unjust ; 
the  mortal,  for  the  immortal.  What  but  his  righteousness  can 
hide  our  sins  ?  Or,  by  whom  can  we,  in  our  impiety  and  trans- 
gression, be  justified,  save  by  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  De- 
lightful change !  What  unsearchable  wisdom !  what  unspeakable 
blessings !  that  one  righteous  person  should  put  away  the  sins  of 
many  and  justify  them  by  his  own  righteousness.  Having  first 
shown  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  salvation  ourselves,  and  then 
offered  a  Saviour  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  he  now  challenges 
our  faith  in  him  as  our  Creator  and  Preserver,  our  Counsellor  and 
great  Physician,  as  our  wisdom,  honour,  glory,  strength,  and  sal- 
vation, that  we  should  be  careful  for  nothing  pertaining  to  this 
life. 

The  SappinesB  of  Religion, — Would  you,  Diognetus,  but  re- 
ceive this  faith,  then  you  should  know  the  grace  of  God.  For 
God,  who  has  indeed  loved  us,  for  whom  he  made  the  world,  sub- 
jecting all  that  is  therein  unto  us,  whom  alone  he  has  created  in 
his  own  image  and  endowed  with  intelligence  to  know  him,  and  to 
whom  he  has  sent  his  only-begotten  Son,  will  surely  grant  his  hea- 
venly kingdom  to  all  that  love  him.  Did  you  but  know  him,  with 
what  joy  would  you  be  filled !  How  would  you  love  him  who  first 
loved  you,  and  pattern  after  his  benevolence !  Marvel  not  that 
man  should  be  conformed  to  God.  For  it  is  not  by  authority  over 
others,  not  by  wealth  or  power,  that  you  find  happiness,  or  become 
assimilated  to  God,  but  by  bearing  the  burdens  of  your  neighbour, 
by  condescension  and  kindness  to  inferiors,  and  by  imparting  to 
the  needy  according  as  God  in  his  good  providence  has  given  to 
you :  by  so  doing  may  you  become  godlike  in  the  Christian  virtues. 
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Then,  while  yet  on  the  earth,  you  shall  see  him  that  reigns  in  hea- 
ven. Then  shall  you  begin  to  speak  forth  the  mysteries  of  God. 
Then  shall  you  admire  and  love  those  who  are  persecuted  for  their 
fidelity  to  God.  Then  shall  you  rebuke  the  deceitfulness  of  the 
world,  when  you  have  your  conversation  i^  heaven,  when,  regard- 
less of  that  which  only  seems  to  be  death,  you  shall  fear  that  dread- 
ful death  which  will  consign  to  everlasting  fire,  and  punish  to  the 
end  those  that  may  be  delivered  up  to  it." 

In  these  extracts  we  observe  the  devout  spirit  of  one  who  has 
communed  familiarly  with  Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  set  forth 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  lost  men,  as  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Christian  system*  They  teach  for  doctrine  the  end- 
less misery  of  the  wicked,  and  many  of  the  cardinal  principles  of 
the  Christian  reUgion ;  while  they  exhibit  the  transforming  power 
of  grace,  and  the  amiable  influence  of  this  religion  upon  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  Christian  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  how  thoroughly 
these  early  Christians  were  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  their  Master, 
who  was  '^holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners ;"  and 
who  said  to  his  disciples,  '^  Ye  are  not  of  this  world,  even  as  I  am 
not  of  this  world."  In  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  word,  foUovring  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.  By  the  mighty  power  of  personal 
piety,  fearlessly  and  beautifully  exemplified  in  defiance  of  all  oppo- 
sition, at  all  times,  and  in  every  relation  of  life,  they  pressed  on 
to  higher  conquests  than  Christianity  since  has  ever  won.  By  the 
simple  power  of  faith,  manifested  in  a  holy  life,  "they  subdued 
kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in 
fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."  In  the  midst  of 
the  most  fiery  persecutions,  the  church,  though  burned  with  fire, 
like  the  burning  bush,  was  not  consumed,  but  only  flourished  and 
spread  the  more.  "  Torment,  rack,  condemn,  crush  us,"  says  Ter- 
tuUian,  "  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  which  ye  can  devise  avails  you 
nothing ;  but  rather  induces  the  more  to  become  Christians.  As 
often  as  we  are  cut  down  by  persecutions,  we  spring  up  the  more 
abundantly.    Tub  blood  of  Chbistians  is  thb  bbbd  of  the 
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Propagation  of  Christianity. 

Before  the  apostles  ceased  from  their  mission,  the  daj-spring 
from  on  high  had  shed  its  illuminations  over  the  wide  realms  of 
darkness  which  stretched  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Britain.  It  had  visited  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  gilded  with  its 
heavenly  radiance  even  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  benighted 
Africa.  Within  fourscore  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  Pliny 
affirms  that  the  temples  were  almost  deserted ;  that  the  sacred  vic- 
tims devoted  to  the  altar  scarcely  found  any  purchasers ;  that  the 
superstition  had  not  only  infected  the  cities,  but  had  even  spread 
itself  into  the  villages  and  the  open  country  of  Pontus  and  Bithy- 
nia.  At  the  distance  of  another  century,  Tertullian  represents  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  as  complaining  that  the  whole  state  is 
overrun  with  it.  ^^They  lament  it  as  a  great  calamity,  that  Chris- 
tians are  found  in  countries,  in  cities,  in  the  islands,  that  persons 
of  each  sex,  and  of  all  ages  and  station  and  dignity,  come  over  to 
that  name."  "We  are  but  of  yesterday,"  he  continues  in  another 
place,  "and  have  abeady  filled  all  your  empire,  your  towns,  isUnds, 
forts,  boroughs,  councils,  your  very  camp,  every  tribe  and  quarter 
of  the  city,  the  palace,  the  senate,  the  forum.  We  leave  you  no- 
thing but  your  temples.  Calculate  the  number  of  your  armies, 
and  the  Christians  of  a  single  province  would  exceed  it.^  In  other 
passages,  he  speaks  of  Christians  as  forming  almost  a  majority  in 
every  place ;  and  refers  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Car- 
thage and  other  provinces  of  Africa ;  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain ; 
in  Germany  and  Scythia,  and  many  other  obscure  nations,  provinces, 
and  islands  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned."' 

After  making  all  reasonable  allowance  for  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion in  Tertullian,  it  must  stand  confessed,  to  the  immortal  honour 
of  the  earliest  missionaries  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that,  in  a  short 
space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  had  published  its  glad 
tidings  to  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth ;  to  men  of  every 
colour,  clime,  and  condition.  They  had  gained  their  conquests  in 
the  Roman  legion,  in  the  camp,  the  cabinet,  and  the  court ;  and 
carried  them  up  even  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars :  all  which  was 
but  the  gracious  fruit  of  their  fervent  charity,  and  their  faith  and 
patience  in  the  service  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 
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The  Works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 

Under  this  title  are  included  the  epistles  of  Clement,  Barnabas, 
Polycarp,  and  Ignatius ;  together  with  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
Of  these  venerable  remnants  of  antiquity,  the  most  important  is 
the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  church  at  Corinth.  He 
writes  not  by  his  own  authority,  but  in  the  name  of  his  church ; 
and  addresses,  not  the  bishops,  but  the  church  itself  at  Corinth. 
He  recognises  no  distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter;  but 
uses  these  tertns  (c.  42,  44)  as  synonymous,  and  gives  several  im- 
portant hints  respecting  the  earliest  constitution  of  the  Christian 
church. 

This  epistle  is  disfigured  by  interpolations ;  9ne  of  which  (c.  40) 
transfers  to  the  church  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  priesthood, 
which  was  a  corruption  of  the  third  century,  to  exalt  the  episcopal 
hierarchy,  of  which  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors 
knew  nothing. 

Clement  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the  same  person  whom  Paul 
commends  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  vi.  3  ;  and  this  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  several  ancient  authorities.' 

The  date  of  this  epistle  is,  by  some  writers,  assigned  to  the 
period,  a.  d.  68-77 ;  by  others,  to  A.  D.  91  or  92. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  the 
companion  of  Paul  in  his  missionary  labours,  is  evidently  spurious. 
It  abounds  in  fabulous  narratives,  mystic  allegorical  interpretations 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fanciful  conceits ;  and  is  generally 
agreed  by  the  learned  to  be  of  no  authority.  Neander  supposes 
it  to  have  originated  in  the  Alexandrian  school ;  but  at  what  parti- 
cular time  he  does  not  define. 

Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  the  venerable  disciple  of  John,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  apostolic  age,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  167. 
He  left  an  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  generally  received  as 
genuine.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  pious  exhortations ;  and, 
though  of  great  interest,  gives  little  information  respecting  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  apostolical  churches. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  was  contemporary  with  John,  and,  perhaps, 
of  other  apostles.  His  martyrdom  at  Rome  is  assigned,  by  some, 
to  a  period  as  early  as  106  or  107 ;  by  others,  as  late  as  115  or 
116.  Some  passages  in  his  letters  indicate  a  high  antiquity ;  but 
many  others  are  evidently  the  production  of  a  later  age.  They 
generally  recognise  a  wide  and  settled  distinction  between  bishops 
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and  presbyters,  and  claim  for  them  an  authority  wholly  unknown 
in  the  primitive  church.  We  are  told,  that  Christians  ought  to* 
look  up  to  the  bishop  as  to  the  Lord  himself  ;^  that  they  ought  to 
follow  the  bishops  as  Jesus  Christ  complied  with  the  will  of  the 
Father,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  the  presbyters  as  to  the  apos- 
tles f  and  that  he  who  should  do  any  thing  without  the  consent  of 
his  bishop,  would  be  a  servant  of  the  devil.*  None  can  fail  to  see 
in  those  passages  the  corruptions  of  an  age  remote  from  that  of 
the  apostles.  Certain  it  is  that  these  epistles,  if  not  an  entire 
forgery,  are  so  filled  with  interpolations  and  forgeries  as  to  be  of 
no  historical  value  with  reference  to  the  primitive  Christians  and 
the  apostolic  churches. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  the  production  of  a  weak  and  vision- 
ary mind;  well  suited  to  form  a  wild,  disordered  fanatic.  It 
personates  an  angel,  in  the  form  and  garb  of  a  shepherd,  giving 
instructions  by  visions,  precepts,  and  parables,  so  filled  with  folly 
and  superstition,  with  ridiculous  associations  and  ingenious  non- 
sense, though  blended  with  good  intentions,  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  least  credit  as  an  authentic  record  of  history. 

Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the  Apostles. 

The  learned  have  been  greatly  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
origin  and  date  of  these  constitutions.  They  are,  confessedly,  a 
forgery ;  and  of  no  authority  as  an  expression  of  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles ;  but  highly  important  for  their  antiquity,  and  as  an 
exponent  of  the  views  prevalent  at  the  time  of  their  publication 
respecting  the  prerogatives  of  the  bishop  and  the  duties  of  the 
subordinate  officers  and  members  of  the  church.  The  Constitutions 
consist  of  eight  books ;  of  which  the  first  seven  appear  to  be  the 
production  of  the  same  age,  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  The  eighth  book  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  other  hands,  about  a  century  later. 

The  design  of  the  authors  of  this  pious  fraud  evidently  was  to 
set  up  an  authoritative  standard  for  all  the  members  of  the  church, 
both  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy ;  to  determine  more  closely  their 
mutual  relations  and  respective  duties ;  to  settle  more  exactly  the 
usages  of  the  church,  to  explain  their  meaning,  and  promote  their 
more  strict  observance ;  and  especially  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  bishop.  The  first  book,  "  concerning  the  laity,"  compre- 
hends various  moral  precepts ;  the  second  book  treats  very  copiously 
respecting  the  position  and  the  duties  of  the  bishops  and  the  lower 
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clergy ;  the  third  detennines  the  daties  of  widows,  who  then  made 
a  part  of  the  clerical  or  spiritual  community,  prescribes  their  eccle- 
siastical offices,  and  the  duties  of  some  of  the  lower  clergy ;  the 
fourth^  ^'concerning  orphans,"  defines  their  relations  to  the  bishops, 
and  then  imparts  precepts  respecting  oblations  and  other  matters ; 
the  fifth  book,  "concerning  martyrs,"  enforces  various  precepts 
and  warnings  against  apostasy,  idolatry,  and  immoralities  connected 
with  them,  and  the  festivals  of  the  church;  the  sixth  book,  "con- 
cerning schisms,"  enlarges  on  the  multiplied  divisions  and  heresies 
of  the  church,  and  on  the  evils  thence  arising,  intermingling  many 
admonitions  against  heretics ;  the  Beventh  book  embraces  a  multi- 
tude of  directions  relating  to  the  inner  ecclesiastical  life.  Through- 
out the  whole  work,  the  bishop  is  ever  foremost  in  honour  and  in 
authority;  and  submission  to  him  is  inculcated  as  among  the 
first  Christian  graces.  Indeed,  he  is  profanely  set  up  as  an  earthly 
god.  "  The  bishop  is  the  minister  of  the  word,  the  keeper  of  know- 
ledge, the  mediator  between  God  and  you  in  the  several  parts  of 
your  Divine  w^orship.  He  is  the  teacher  of  piety ;  and,  next  after 
God,  he  is  your  father  who  hath  begotten  you  again  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons  by  water  and  the  Spirit.  He  is  your  ruler  and  go- 
vernor ;  he  is  your  king  and  potentate ;  he  is,  next  after  God,  your 
earthly  god,  who  hath  a  right  to  be  honoured  by  you."^  To  secure 
this  unlimited  respect  and  authority  for  the  bishop,  the  author  is 
continually  sending  us  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  seeking  analo- 
gies between  the  clergy  and  the  Levitical  priesthood,  to  transfer 
this  priesthood  into  the  Christian  church,  with  the  bishop  as  its 
high-priest  and  supreme  head. 

The  eighth  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  liturgical  services 
of  the  church,  and  sets  before  us  the  state  of  the  church  and  the 
liturgy  in  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. To  give  effect  to  these  designs,  the  author  puts  forth  his 
work  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  holy  apostles,  and  carefully 
warns  us  against  books  fabricated  in  their  name  by  the  ungodly.^ 

Neander  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Constitutions  were 
"formed  gradually,  in  the  Eastern  church,  out  of  different  frag- 
ments, during  a  period  reaching  from  the  close  of  the  second  into 
the  fourth  century."' 

The  Apostolic  Canons  are  of  the  same  general  character  and 
design  as  the  Constitutions.  Mosheim  supposes  them  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  one  and  the  same  author.  Krabbe  subjoins  to  his 
elaborate  Prize  Essay  on  the  Constitutions,  a  dissertation  on  the 
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Canons;  in  which  he  defends  the  position  that  these  different 
canons  originated  chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  The  result  of  his  investigations  he  sums  up  in  a  single 
sentence  :  ''After  having  diligently  examined  all  the  testimonies^ 
I  would  now,  without  any  hesitancy,  contend  that  the  canons  arose 
one  after  another,  in  single  churches  of  the  first  centuries,  until, 
instead  of  being  dispersed  here  and  there,  they  were  brought  into 
one  collection. 

''In  the  early  church,  single  canons  were  circulated  under  the 
name  of  ancient  canons,  apostolical  canons,  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions and  ancient  law.  Each  of  these  canons,  although  made  and 
sanctioned  by  later  persons,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  if  it 
has  seemed  to  accord  with  their  doctrine.  These  canons,  therefore, 
were  called  apostolical,  not  [at  first]  from  any  supposed  aposto- 
lical authorship,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  inculcated  in 
them." 

The  Canons  relate  chiefly  to  various  particulars  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  and  Christian  worship ;  the  regulations  which  they  contain 
being  for  the  most  part  sanctioned  with  the  threatening  of  deposi- 
tion and  excommunication  against  offenders.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  fifty  of  these  canons  were  translated  from  Greek 
to  Latin  by  the  Roman  abbot,  Dionysius  the  younger,  who  intro- 
duced our  mode  of  reckoning  time  from' the  birth  of  Christ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  thirty-five  others  were  appended  to  them  in  a 
collection  made  by  John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Since  that 
time  the  whole  number  (eighty-five)  have  been  regarded  as  genuine 
in  the  East ;  while  only  the  first  fifty  have  been  treated  with  equal 
respect  in  the  West. 

The  author  may  have  had  the  same  design  as  that  which  appears 
to  have  infiuenced  the  compiler  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
The  eighty-fifth  canon  speaks  of  the  Constitutions  as  sacred  books ; 
and,  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  works,  it  is  plain  that  they  are 
either  the  production  of  one  and  the  same  writer,  or  that,  at  least, 
the  two  authors  were  contemporary,  and  had  a  good  understanding 
with  each  other. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

In  these  sketches  of  primitive  Christianity,  we  go  back  to  the 
ages  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  to  commune  with  those 
ancient  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  trials  of  their 
faith,  in  their  inward  piety  towards  Grod,  and  in  their  various  do- 
mestic, social,  and  civil  relations  in  life. 

§  1.   THE  INWARD  PIBTT  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL MEANS  OF  PROPAGATING  THEIR  RELIGION. 

The  means  by  which  the  unbelieving  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity and  to  a  true  faith  in  Christ  were  then,  as  now,  various ; 
but  one  of  the  most  persuasive  was  the  blameless  life  of  the  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  faith.  Those  Christians,  who  once  freely 
indulged  in  all  the  vices  and  sins  of  the  corrupt  generation  among 
whom  they  had  their  conversation,  were  now,  in  the  midst  of  the 
same  abounding  corruptions,  examples  of  the  most  extraordinary 
purity.  Their  enemies  might  hate  the  change;  but  they  must 
acknowledge  its  reality  and  transforming  power.  Every  Christian 
convert  was  thus  an  epistle  of  Christ,  seen  and  read  of  all  men. 
It  was  an  argument  that  could  not  be  gainsaid  or  resisted.  No 
sophistry  could  set  it  aside.  It  wrought  mightily  upon  the  con- 
science, and  won  multitudes  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  early  apologists  understood  the  force  of  this  appeal,  and 
often  employed  it  against  their  adversaries.  "We,  who  once  de- 
lighted in  lewdness,"  says  Justin  Maftyr,  A.  D.  148,  "now  embrace 
chastity ;  we,  who  once  embraced  magical  arts,  have  consecrated 
ourselves  to  the  good  and  unbegotten  God ;  we,  who  loved  above 
all  things  the  gain  of  money  and  possessions,  now  bring  all  that 
we  have  into  one  commpn  stock,  and  give  a  portion  to  every  one 
that  needs ;  we,  who  once  hated  and  killed  one  another,  now  pray 
for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  those  who  unjustly 
hate  us.     Now,  whosoever  are  found  not  to  live  as  Christ  taught, 
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let  it  be  publicly  known  that  they  are  not  Christians,  though  they 
should  profess  with  their  tongues  the  doctrines  of  Christ."^ 

Tertullian,  half  a  century  later,  makes  the  same  confident  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  Christianity:  "But of  so  great  a  number  of  cri- 
minals as  are  found  in  your  courts  of  justice,  each  with  his  own 
accusation,  what  murderer  is  found  among  them  ?  what  thief,  what 
man  guilty  of  sacrilege  or  of  corrupting  youth,  what  pilferer  is 
described  also  as  a  Christian  ?  Or,  when  any  Christians  are 
brought  before  you  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  being  such,  who 
among  them  is  found  to  be  like  so  many  of  your  own  criminals  ?  They 
are  men  of  your  own  party  who  fill  your  prisons.  Among  these 
no  Christian  is  found,  unless  the  name  of  Christian  be  his  only 
offence ;  or,  if  he  be  accused  of  any  other  crime,  he  has  already 
ceased  to  be  a  Christian.*'* 

Tatian,  a.  d.  170,  says,  "I  desire  not  to  reign ;  I  wish  not  to  be 
rich ;  I  avoid  military  office ;  I  abhor  licentiousness ;  I  care  not  to 
go  out  on  long  voyages  at  sea,  through  the  insatiate  love  of  gain ; 
I  contend  not  at  games  to  win  a  crown ;  I  am  far  removed  from 
the  mad  love  of  glory ;  I  am  fearless  of  death ;  I  am  superior  to 
every  kind  of  disease ;  my  soul  is  not  consumed  with  grief.  If  a 
slave,  I  submit  to  my  servitude;  if  free,  I  pride  not  myself  in 
birth ;  I  see  one  sun  common  to  all,  and  death  the  common  lot 
of  all,  whether  they  live  in  pleasure  or  in  want."  Such  men  were 
living  examples  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, observed  and  known  of  all  men.  Their  piety  was  deep  and 
earnest,  instinct  with  life  and  love ;  their  faith  was  warm,  glowing 
with  its  first  fires,  a  light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles,  a  heavenly 
flame  "at  which  descending  ages  might  light  their  exhausted 
lamps."  Their  religion  was  practical,  powerful,  elevating,  and 
wrought  with  transforming  power  upon  the  lives  of  others. 

This  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  a  holy  life  was  far  more  power- 
ful in  convincing  the  ungodly  and  unbelieving  than  the  actual 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God.  "Our  God  would  not  that  we 
should  oppose  force  to  force,  or  requite  evil  for  evil ;  but  that,  by 
meekness  and  patience,  we  should  withdraw  all  men  from  evil  lusts 
and  a  shameful  life :  which  also  we  can  show  in  many  who  have 
been  subdued  and  changed  from  violent  and  tyrannical  men,  either 
by  imitating  the  constancy  of  their  neighbours'  lives,  or  by  observ- 
ing the  unusual  patience  of  those  with  whom  they  travelled  when 
they  were  defrauded  on  the  way,  or  by  experiencing  the  faithful- 
ness of  those  with  wh6m  they  had  any  dealing."^ 
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Origen  alsOi  against  Celsas,  makes  this  his  triumphant  argu- 
ment, to  which  he  constantly  appeals.  ^'  Inquire  into  their  lives, 
compare  their  former  with  their  present  course,  and  you  will  find  in 
what  filthiness  and  impurities  they  wallowed  before  they  embraced 
the  Christian  doctrine :  but  now  how  gentle,  how  moderate,  how 
grave,  how  consistent  they  have  become ;  so  that  some,  influenced 
with  the  love  of  purity,  even  forbear  from  lawful  gratifications. 
How  largely  are  the  churches  of  God,  founded  by  Jesus  Christ, 
spread  over  all  nations,  consisting  of  such  as  are  converted  from 
innumerable  evil  ways  to  a  better  mind."^  Athenagoras,  A.  D.  176, 
again  says,  ^^  With  us  you  may  find  ignorant  people,  mechanics,  old 
women,  who,  though  unable  to  prove  with  word  the  saving  power 
of  their  religion,  yet  by  their  deed  prove  the  saving  influence  of 
the  disposition  which  it  has  bestowed  upon  them ;  for  they  do  not 
learn  words  by  rote,  but  they  exhibit  good  works :  when  struck, 
they  strike  not  again ;  when  robbed,  they  do  not  go  to  law ;  they 
give  to  those  that  ask  them,  and  love  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves." 

§  2.  THEIR  ELEVATED  FAITH  AND  SUPERIORITY  TO  SUFFERING. 

Religion,  in  those  early  Christians,  was  not  a  silent,  inoperative 
assent  to  the  truth, — a  cold  profession ;  but  a  living,  life-giving 
principle,  which  formed  their  character  and  nded  their  life.  Things 
spiritual  and  eternal  were  living  realities.  The  Scriptures  were 
to  them  living  oracles.  Heaven  was  their  all-sufficient  portion ;  in 
comparison  to  which,  all  else  was  to  them  of  no  account.  They 
lived  and  acted  under  a  deep  consciousness  that  the  Almighty, 
Omniscient  God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  their  God,  Sa- 
viour, and  Redeemer,  their  Sustainer,  Avenger,  and  final  Judge. 
Accordingly,  they  walked  with  God  in  all  the  varied  scenes  of  life. 
They  communed  with  their  God  and  Saviour  as  a  man  talketh  with 
a  friend,  realizing  in  their  own  consciousness  the  fulfilment  of  our 
Saviour's  promise,  "  If  any  love  me  he  will  keep  my  word,  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him  and  make  our 
abode  with  him." 

This  gave  an  intensity  and  earnestness  to  their  religious  cha- 
racter, as  of  men  who  were  truly  but  pilgrims  and  strangers  on 
earth,  and  whose  conversation  was  in  heaven.  *'  Inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  a  pure  and  an  eternal  life,  we  breathe  after  an  intimate 
converse  with  God,  the  great  Parent  and  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
make  haste  to  seal  our  confession  with  our  blood,  in  the  full  per- 
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suasion  that  they  will  attain  to  this  state  who,  hj  their  actions, 
study  to  approve  themselves  to  God,  and  earnestly  long  to  converse 
with  him  in  that  world  where  no  evil  shall  have  a  place.  "^ 

Basil,  A.  D.  372,  on  being  reminded  that  he  might  suffer  the  loss 
of  his  estate,  banishment,  torment,  or  death,  replies,  "  Threaten  us 
with  something  else,  if  you  can,  for  none  of  these  things  can  affect 
us.  Confiscation  cannot  injure  him  who  has  nothing  but  a  few 
books  and  his  cloak  to  lose  ;  nor  can  I  be  banished,  who  am  bound 
to  no  place.  Wherever  I  may  be,  that  is  my  country.  The  whole 
earth  is  God's,  in  which  I  am  but  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger.  Death, 
which  is  accomplished  at  a  single  stroke,  I  fear  not.  It  will  be 
a  kindness  to  me.  It  will  sooner  bring  me  to  my  Gt>d,  for  whose 
sake  I  live,  and  towards  whom  I  have  long  been  hastening.  Won- 
der not  at  this  freedom  of  speech,  while  in  other  things  we  are 
meek  and  yielding.  Where  the  cause  of  God  and  religion  is  con- 
cerned, overlooking  all  other  things,  we  direct  our  attention  only 
unto  him ;  and  fire  and  sword,  wild  beasts  and  engines  of  torture 
are  not  a  terror,  but  a  joy  unto  us.  Reproach,  threaten,  and  exert 
your  power  to  the  utmost,  yet  let  the  emperor  know  that  you  will 
never  be  able  to  make  us  assent  to  your  wicked  doctrine;  no, 
though  you  should  threaten  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  this."^ 
The  governor,  amazed  at  the  resolution  and  spirit  of  the  man, 
went  and  said  to  the  emperor,  "  One  poor  bishop  is  too  hard  for 
us  all." 

In  harmony  with  this  spirit,  Tertullian  exclaims,  ^^  Give  us  what 
names  you  please:  from  the  instruments  of  cruelty  you  torture 
us  by,  call  us  Sarmenticians  and  Semaxians,  because  you  fasten  us 
to  trunks  of  trees,  and  stick  us  about  with  fagots  to  set  us  on  fire ; 
yet,  let  me  tell  you,  when  we  are  thus  begirt  and  dressed  about 
with  fire,  we  are  then  in  our  most  illustrious  apparel.  These  are 
our  victorious  palms  and  robes  of  glory ;  and,  mounted  on  our  fune- 
ral pile,  we  look  upon  ourselves  in  our  triumphal  chariot.  No 
wonder,  then,  such  passive  heroes  please  not  those  they  vanquish 
with  such  conquering  sufferings." 


§3.   THEIR  PATIENCE   UNDER  INJURIES. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  remarkable  for  that  full  and 
hearty  surrender  with  which  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  guid- 
ance and  teaching  of  Christ,  not  only  as  their  God,  their  Saviour 
and  Redeemer,  but  as  their  pattern,  their  example.    Followers  of 
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God  as  dear  children,  they  sought,  in  self-denial,  in  affliction  and 
persecution,  to  imitate  the  Son  of  God  in  all  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  his  benevolent  life.  "God  himself,"  says  TertuUian, 
"is  to  us  a  pattern  of  patience,  since  he  gives  the  dew  of  his  light 
and  all  the  gifts  of  nature  equally  to  the  whole  human  race,  both 
to  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy.  Our  blessed  Saviour  never  re- 
jected any  one  who  wished  to  come  to  him ;  no  table,  no  family  did 
he  ever  despise ;  he  called  even  publicans  and  sinners.  He  indulged 
in  no  anger  against  the  city  which  refused  him  shelter  and  food, 
upon  which  his  disciples  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven  for  its 
shameful  treatment  of  him.  He  healed  the  ungrateful ;  he  glided 
away  from  those  who  lay  in  wait  for  him ;  and,  though  he  had  his 
betrayer  always  with  him,  he  never  upbraided  him  for  his  treach- 
erous dealings.  When  he  was  delivered  up,  he  went  like  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter;  and  as  a  sheep  under  the  hand  of  her  shearer  is 
dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  He  who  with  one  word  could 
have  commanded  legions  of  angels  to  his  aid,  would  not  accept  the 
avenging  sword  of  a  disciple.  He  who  veiled  himself  in  human 
form,  could  not  consent  to  imitate  human  patience.  0  ye  Pha- 
Hsees!  herein  especially. ought  ye  to  have  recognised  your  Lord, 
for  such  patience  and  meekness  mere  human  nature  could  never 
have  exhibited." 

"  Heavenly  patience !  She  fortifies  faith,  she  commands  peace, 
she  sustains  love,  she  lays  the  foundation  of  humility,  she  controls 
the  flesh,  she  guards  the  soul,  she  drives  away  offences,  she  perfects 
martyrdom,  she  comforts  the  poor,  she  gives  moderation  to  the 
rich,  she  drives  not  the  weak  beyond  their  strength,  she  wastes  not 
the  might  of  the  strong,  she  quickens  the  believer,  she  kindly 
allures  the  unbeliever,  she  gains  for  the  servant  the  approbation 
of  the  master,,  for  the  master  the  approbation  of  God.  "She  is 
lovely  in  the  child,  praiseworthy  in  the  youth,  venerable  in  the 
aged." 

"  Would  we  make'  a  picture  of  patience  ?  Gentle  quiet  rests 
upon  her  countenance;  her  forehead  is  smooth  without  ja  fold; 
there  is  no  wrinkle  of  discontent  or  anger ;  her  brows  are  never 
knit  with  anxious  cares ;  her  eyes  are  never  cast  down  with  the 
feeling  of  misery.  A  white  robe  infolds  her  bosom ;  there  is  the 
throne  of  the  Spirit  with  the  still  small  voice  which  once  ap- 
peared to  Elijah.  Where  God  is,  there  is  his  daughter  Patience. 
When  the  Spirit  of  God  descends  to  the  earth,  Patience  accom- 
panies him;  she  is  his  inseparable ' companion.     Will,  then,  the 
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Spirit  of  God  dwell  long  with  us,  unless  we  receive  her  also  with 
him  ?  Without  her,  his  companion  and  servant,  he  must,  in  every 
place  and  at  all  times,  feel  himself  straitened ;  against  the  attacks 
of  the  adversary,  he  cannot  long  hold  out  alone  without  the  com- 
panionship of  patience.  Such  is  the  motive,  such  is  the  conduct, 
such  are  the  works  of  that  patience  which  is  genuine  and  heavenly, 
and  which  may  be  truly  called  spiritual.  This  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  false  and  shameful  hardihood  of  the  world.  Let 
us  love  the  patience  of  God,  the  patience  of  Christ ;  let  us  give 
that  again  to  him  which  he  has  given  for  us.  Let  us  who  believe 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  flesh,  let  us  offer  to  him 
the  patience  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  Oh,  let  the  world  be  taken 
from  me,  if  I  can  only  gain  patience."^ 

This  heavenly  temper,  this  converse  with  God  and  with  things 
unseen,  is  exemplified  by  Cyprian.  ^' Among  us  flourishes  strength 
of  hope,  firmness  of  faith,  a  mind  erect  among  the  ruins  of  a  tot- 
tering age,  an  immovable  virtue,  a  patience  serene  and  cheerful, 
and  a  soul  always  secure,  certain  of  its  God.  What  are  want  and 
danger  to  Christians,  the  servants  of  God,  whom  paradise  invites, 
and  for  whom  awaits  the  favour  and  fulness  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom ?  They  are  always  joyful  in  God,  and  calmly  bear  the  evils 
and  miseries  of  this  life,  while  they  look  for  the  rewards  and  pros- 
perities of  another."* 

§4.   THEIR  RELIANCE   UPON  THE   SUSTAINING   POWER   OP  GOD. 

This  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  is  forcibly  expressed  by  The- 
ophilus  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  178,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "Who  is 
this  God  whom  you  worship  in  secret,  without  ceremonies,  without 
images,  temples,  or  altars?"  "He  it  is  whose  breath  gives  life  to 
every  thing  which  exists :  should  he  withdraw  his  breath,  all  would 
sink  to  nothing.  You  cannot  speak  without  bearing  testimony  of 
him:  thy  very  breath  bears  testimony  of  him,  and  yet  ye  know 
him  not.  This  happens  through  the  blindness  of  your  soul,  the 
stupidity  of  your  heart.  God  might  be  seen  by  you,  if  the  eye 
of  your  soul  were  open.  All  have  eyes ;  but  the  eyes  of  some  are 
darkened,  that  they  cannot  see  the  light  of  the  sun :  but  it  follows 
not  thence  that  the  sun  shines  not.  The  blind  may  blame  them- 
selves and  their  own  eyes  only.  So,  0  man,  the  eyes  of  thy  soul 
are  darkened  by  sin.  The  man  must  have  his  soul  pure  like  a  clear 
mirror.    If  there  be  sin  in  man,  it  is  like  dust  on  a  mirror.    Such 
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a  man  cannot  see  God.  But  whenever  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  be 
healed.  Give  thyself  to  the  Physician,  and  he  will  open  the  eyes 
of  thy  soul  and  heart.  Who  is  this  Physician  ?  God,  who  by  his 
word  heals  and  makes  alive.  "^ 


§5.   THEIR  REVERENCE   FOR  THE  WORD   OF   GOD. 

No  trait  of  the  primHive  Christians  was  more  remarkable  than 
their  profound  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  and  their  diligent  study 
of  them.  The  word  of  God,  dwelling  in  them  richly  and  abound- 
ing, was  their  meditation  all  the  day  long.  Those  who  could  read 
never  went  abroad  without  taking  some  part  of  the  Bible  with  them. 
The  women,  in  their  household  labours,  wore  some  portion  of  the 
sacred  roll  hanging  about  their  necks ;  and  the  men  made  it  the 
companion  of  their  toils  in  the  field  and  the  workshop.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night,  they  read  it  at  their  meals.  By  recitals  of  the 
narratives  of  sacred  history,  by  constant  reading,  by  paraphrase, 
by  commentary,  and  by  sacred  song,  they  taught  the  Scriptures 
diligently  unto  their  children ;  talking  of  these  heavenly  themes 
when  they  sat  in  their  house,  when  they  walked  by  the  way,  when 
they  laid  themselves  down,  and  when  they  rose  up. 

One  has  related,  with  great  delight,  that  he  never  sat  at  meat 
with  Origcn,  A.  D.  225,  but  one  of  the  company  read  to  the  other. 
They  never  retired  to  rest  without  first  reading  in  the  Bible.  So 
diligent  were  they  in  this  divine  employment,  that  "prayer  suc- 
ceeded the  reading  of  the  word,  and  the  reading  of  the  word  to 
prayer." 

It  was  Augustin's  habit  also  always  to  have  the  Scriptures  read 
at  the  table.  "Let  our  conversation  be  of  heavenly  things,"  says 
Chrysostom;  "let  some  take  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  calling  to- 
gether all  who  may  be  at  home,  let  him  quicken  them  by  the  Divine 
word ;  and  not  them  only,  but  also  his  own  heart."^  Basil,  after 
devoting  himself  for  some  time  to  polite  literature,  abandoned  all 
such  pursuits  and  devoted  himself  for  thirteen  years  solely  to  the  dili- 
gent reading  and  study  of  God's  word."  Theodosius  the  younger, 
A.  D.  450,  was  accustomed  to  rise  early  and,  in  company  with  his 
sisters,  to  sing  responsively  hymns  together  in  praise  to  God.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  he  could  readily  repeat  by  heart ;  and  used  to  dis- 
course with  l)ishops  at  court  on  scriptural  subjects,  as  though  he 
were  himself  an  aged  bishop.' 

Though  the  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures  were  so  dear  as  to  be 
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beyond  the  reach  of  many,  and  when  multitudes  who  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  were  unable  to  read,  even  under  these  incon- 
veniences, many  private  Christians  could  repeat  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture by  heart.  Yalens,  a  venerable  old  man,  deacon  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  had  so  entirely  given  himself  up  to  the  study  of 
God's  word,  ^Hhat  he  did  not  require  to  read  them  if  he  undertook 
at  any  time  to  repeat  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.'*^  Another  of 
these  martyrs  of  Palestine,  though  unacquainted  with  letters,  had 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sacred  oracles  by  inviting 
Christian  friends  to  his  house  to  read  to  him  the  word  of  God. 
Eusebius  also  relates  the  martyrdom  of  another,  who,  though  he 
had  some  time  before  been  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  his  tormentors, 
had  the  sacred  books  so  engraven  on  his  memory  that,  ^'  whenever 
he  wished  to  produce  any  passage,  whether  from  the  law  or  the  pro- 
phets, or  the  apostles,  or  the  historical  parts,  or  the  gospels,  he 
could  repeat  and  produce  it,  as  from  a  treasury  of  learning,  when- 
ever he  pleased.  I  confess  that  I  myself  was  astonished  when  I 
saw  the  man  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  large  multitude  and  repeat- 
ing certain  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For,  as  far  as  I  had 
opportunity  only  to  hear  his  voice,  I  thought  that  he  was  reading, 
as  is  usual  in  the  congregations ;  but  when  I  came  near,  and  saw 
all  the  others  standing  around  with  sound  vision,  and  he  alone  with- 
out eyes,  raising  his  mind  and  pronouncing,  as  a  kind  of  prophet, 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  I  could  not  but  glorify  and  praise  God."' 

§6.   THEIR   PRATERFULNESS. 

"Behold,  he  prayeth!"  was  the  simple  exclamation  that  an- 
nounced the  conversion  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
the  same  is  the  most  comprehensive  characteristic  of  the  primitive 
Christian.  The  men  of  that  age  were  pre-eminently  men  of  prayer. 
They  prayed  always  with  all  prayer  and  supplication.  Three  times, 
at  nine,  at  twelve,  and  three,  they  prayed.  This  hour  for  their 
stated  devotions  returned  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  though 
they  acknowledged  no  prescribed  hour  of  prayer,  but  taught  that 
men  ought  to  pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  Especially, 
they  began  and  ended  the  day  with  prayer.  "  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  we  arise  from  our  beds,"  says  Cyprian,  "will  we  by  our 
prayers  give  thanks  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  praying  that,  as 
the  day  has  returned  to  enlighten  the  earth,  so  Christ  would  return 
to  shine  into  our  hearts  by  his  grace." 
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At  their  meals  they  religiously  sought  the  blessing  of  Qoij  and 
gave  thanks  at  the  close  of  them  for  the  blessings  received.  At 
the  table  they  frequently  enlivened  the  repast  with  sacred  songs 
or  pertinent  passages  of  Scripture.  ^'  The  refreshment  and  suste- 
nance of  the  spirit/'  says  TertuUian,  ''must  precede  that  of  the 
body — ^the  heavenly  before  the  earthly." 

The  primitive  Christians  were  also  accustomed  to  begin  and  end 
their  customary  occupations  with  prayer,  silent  or  audible.  The 
various  agricultural  pursuits,  sowing,  reaping,  harvesting,  were 
begun  and  ended  with  prayer :  so  on  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
house,  or  beginning  to  occupy  it ;  on  going  on  a  journey,  or  even 
to  a  bath ;  on  forming  a  new  relation,  or  parting  with  a  friend,  or 
addressing  to  him  a  letter,  they  indulged  in  prayer.  They  prayed 
indeed  always,  by  prayer  and  supplication  making  known  their 
requests  to  God,  with  thanksgiving  for  every  blessing  of  his  hand ; 
and  on  important  occasions  of  general  interest,  such  as  the  pre- 
servation of  some  valuable  life  or  deliverance  from  persecution, 
public  prayers  and  thanksgiving  were  offered  by  the  assembled 
church. 

Prayer  was  to  these  Christians  a  quickening  spirit  from  above, 
ever  drawing  forth  the  soul  in  heavenly  aspirations  after  God. 
''The  whole  life,"  says  Origen,  "should  be  sustained  by  continued 
prayer  unto  God ;  so  that  each  particular  prayer  should  be  only  a 
certain  portion  of  one  only  prayer  which  pervades  a  Christian's 
life."^  To  the  same  effect  is  the  language  of  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria and  of  Tertullian,  f  218:  "Though  men  may  appoint  spe- 
cific seasons  for  prayer,  the  advanced  Christian,  all  his  life  long, 
strives  by  prayer  to  bind  himself  to  God."*  "We  weary  heaven 
with  the  importunity  of  <rur  prayers,  and  reach  the  ear  of  God."* 
Such  habitual  intercourse  with  heaven  shed  a  sanctifying  influence 
over  their  whole  life,  and  fed,  like  a  perpetual  spring,  the  streams 
of  Christian  piety  and  activity  for  which  they  were  so  remarkable. 
Prayer  was  to  them  a  spiritual  sacrifice  from  the  altar  of  the  heart, 
which,  like  the  fire  on  the  Jewish  altar  kindled  from  on  high,  was 
to  be  kept  burning  there.  Thus  they  prayed  without  ceasing. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  beautifully  expresses  this  ideal  of  a  devout 
Christian :  "  He  prays  in  every  place,  but  not  openly,  to  be  seen 
of  men.  He  prays  in  every  situation — ^in  his  walks  for  recreation, 
in  his  intercourse  with  others,  in  silence,  in  reading,  in  all  rational 
pursuits ;  and,  though  he  is  only  thinking  upon  God  in  the  little 
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chamber  of  the  soul,  and  calling  upon  his  Father  with  silent  aspira- 
tionS)  God  is  near  him  and  with  him  while  he  is  yet  speaking." 


§7.   STEADFAST   PROFESSION   OF   THEIR  RELIGION. 

By  such  a  profession  their  religious  principle  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  test.  Bonds,  imprisonment,  and  death,  in  every  form  that 
ingenuity  could  devise  or  malice  inflict,  not  only  everywhere  awaited 
them,  but  the  scorn  and  derision  of  men,  the  hatred  of  their  own 
kindred,  "the  world's  dread  laugh,"  and  the  sundering  of  the 
sacred  ties  of  friendship  were  often  a  trial  of  their  faith  more 
severe  than  the  rack,  the  cross,  the  stake,  or  the  lion's  den,  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  Despised  and  rejected  by  their  own  kindred, 
they  were  shut  out  from  the  sacred  charities  of  home,  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  all  things  for  Christ's  sake.  Defamed,  as  alike  debased  in 
principle  and  degraded  in  morals,  they  were  charged  with  every 
vice,  suspected  of  every  crime,  and  persecuted  unto  death  for  every 
imaginable  offence.  "  If  the  Tiber  arises  against  the  walls  of  the 
city,  or  the  Nile  does  not  overflow  its  banks ;  if  drought  or  rain 
occur,  earthquake,  or  famine,  or  pestilence,  the  cry  is  at  once,  ^  Away 
with  the  Christians  to  the  lions.'  "*  What  a  warfare  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross  of  Christ, — ^what  constancy,  what  firmness,  to  stand 
fast  without  wavering  against  such  assaults,  and  witness  a  good  pro- 
fession !  What  faith,  what  zeal,  what  fearlessness  of  death,  what 
holy  boldness,  to  endure  that  great  fight  of  afflictions  to  which  the 
Christian's  profession  called  him !  But  his  feet  were  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  He  had  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day. 

The  earliest  Christian  apologists  unitedly  affirm  the  constancy 
of  the  Christians  in  their  profession  of  their  religion.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  reply  to  the  slanderous  imputations  of  Trypho  the  Jew, 
says,  "As  for  us  who  have  received  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Jesus, 
yourselves  know  very  well  that  there  is  none  throughout  the  world 
that  is  able  to  fright  us  out  of  our  profession.  Nay,  the  more 
these  things  happen  to  us,  the  faster  others  flock  over  to  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  become  pious  and  devout  followers  of  Christ ;  it  being 
with  us,  in  this  case,  as  with  a  vine,  which,  pruned  and  trimmed 
and  having  its  excrescences  lopped  off,  puts  forth  more  fruitful  and 
flourishing  branches."  "  But  of  our  great  love  of  an  eternal  and  pure 
life,  we  desire  to  converse  with  God,  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all 
things ;  and  hasten  to  confess,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  and  are  sure 
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that  such  as  show  by  their  works  that  they  follow  God  and  ear- 
nestly long  to  converse  with  him  in  that  world  where  no  evil  can 
assail  them,  shall  be  able  to  attain  these  blessings.''^  "No  one  is 
ashamed,  none  is  sorry,  save  that  he  had  not  long  before  become  a 
Christian.  K  he  is  informed  against,  he  glories  in  the  charge ;  if 
accused,  he  makes  no  defence ;  if  questioned,  he  confesses  even  of 
his  own  accord;  if  condemned,  he  returns  thanks."'  Again: 
"We  declare  and  openly  profess,  in  the  midst  of  all  your  tortures; 
even  while  torn  and  bleeding,  we  proclaim  aloud  that  we  worship 
God  through  Christ."* 

These  Christians  had  learned  to  "stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with 
one  mind  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  th6  gospel ;  being  in 
nothing  terrified  by  their  adversaries."  Even  a  secret,  disguised 
faith  in  Christ  did  not  satisfy  their  ol>ligations  to  him.  It  was  not 
witnessing  a  good  confession.  It  is  related  of  Yictorinus,  a  rheto- 
rician of  Rome  in  the  fourth  centui^y,  of  such  notoriety  as  to  have 
obtained  a  public  statue,  but  a  zealous  defender  of  paganism,  that, 
on  being  convinced  by  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  came  to 
Simplician,  and  privately  professed  himself  a  Christian.  This  pro- 
fession Simplician  refused  to  receive,  unless  he  would  publicly  avow 
it  in  the  chiurch.  "What,"  says  Yictorinus,  "do  the  walls,  then, 
make  Christians  ?"  Unwilling  to  disoblige  his  distinguished  friends, 
who  would  be  offended  with  him,  he  continually  returned  this  an- 
swer as  often  as  the  other  urged  a  public  profession,  until,  fearing 
that  he  should  be  denied  before  the  holy  angels  if  he  should  longer 
deny  Christ  before  men,  he  said,  "  Let  us  go  to  the  church,  I  will 
now  be  a  Christian."  Here  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  and  receive  baptism  before  a  private  assembly, 
which  he  utterly  refused,  affirming  that  it  were  unreasonable  for 
him  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  his  hopes  of  salvation  publicly  before 
the  people,  while  he  publicly  professed  his  character  as  a  rhetorician 
daily  before  the  people.  This  act  occasioned  great  joy  to  the 
church,  while  it  caused  equal  surprise  and  wonder  in  Rome.'^ 

The  firmness  of  the  venerable  Polycarp,  in  persecution  unto 
death,  is  known  to  all.  Urged  by  the  chief  officer  to  pay  religious 
honours  to  the  emperor,  he  mildly  replies,  "  I  shall  not  do  as  you 
advise  me."  "Swear,  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  you."  "Sixty 
and  eight  years  have  I  served  him,  and  he  has  done  me  nothing 
but  good ;  how,  then,  can  I  curse  him,  my  Lord  and  my  Saviour." 
At  the  stake,  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  he  said,  "  Leave 
me  as  I  am.    He  who  has  strengthened  me  to  encounter  the  flames 
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will  enable  me  to  stand  firm  at  the  stake."  Before  the  fire  was 
lighted,  he  prayed,  "Lord  God  Almighty,  Father  of  thy  beloved 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  we  have  received  from  thee  the 
knowledge  of  thyself;  God  of  angels  and  of  the  whole  creation; 
of  the  human  race  and  of  the  just  that  live  in  thy  presence ;  I 
praise  thee  that  thou  hast  judged  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  of 
this  hour,  to  take  part  in  the  number  of  the  witnesses  in  the  cross 
of  thy  Christ." 

Volumes  have  been  written,  and  yet  the  half  has  not  been  told 
of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  who,  fearless  of  them  that  can  kill 
the  body  only,  calmly  braved  the  terrors  of  the  rack,  of  the  stake, 
of  the  cross,  of  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men,  in  the  stead- 
fast profession  of  their  faith.  Holy  women  not  a  few,  in  attestation 
of  their  faith,  firmly  encountered  every  indignity,  more  terrible 
than  death,  which  ingenuity  could  devise  and  malice  inflict ;  and 
mothers  themselves  followed  their  own  children  to  the  stake,  to  encou- 
rage them,  in  these  fiery  trials  of  their  faith,  to  maintain  without 
wavering  the  integrity  of  their  profession.  "My  son,  my  son," 
exclaimed  a  Christian  mother,  as  they  were  leading  him  to  execu- 
tion,  "have  the  living  God  in  thy  heart, — ^be  steadfast.  There  is 
nothing  fearful  in  that  death  which  so  surely  conducts  thee  to  life. 
Let  thy  heart  be  above.  My  son,  look  up  to  Him  who  dwells  in 
heaven.  To-day,  thy  life  is  not  taken  from  thee,  but  transfigured 
to  a  better.  By  a  blessed  exchange,  my  son,  thou  art  this  day 
passing  to  the  life  of  heaven." 

The  father  of  Perpetua,  at  Carthage,  A.  D.  202,  threw  himself 
at  her  feet,  presenting  her  own  infant  son,  whom  she  loved  with 
more  than  a  mother's  fondness,  and,  frantic  with  grief,  implored 
her  to  desist  from  her  profession  which  would  bring  down  his  gray 
hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave  and  devote  her  first-bom  to  an  un- 
timely death ;  but  she  firmly  withstood  the  impassioned  importu- 
nities of  parental  anguish,  and  the  mute,  but  more  persuasive 
pleadings  of  maternal  fondness  for  her  poor  babe,  declared  herself 
still  a  Christian,  and  calmly  braved  the  terrors  of  the  lion's  den. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  PSIHITITE  CHBISTUNS  m  THB  FAHILT. 
§1.  THEIR  MARRIAGE  RELATIONS. 

The  primitive  Christians  observed  with  great  care  the  rule  of 
the  apostle  forbidding  nneqnal  marriages  with  unbelievers.  Ter- 
tullian  declares  such  marriages  to  be  an  offence  inconsistent  with 
the  Christian  profession,  the  punishment  of  which  should  be  ex- 
communication.^ Cyprian,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome  are 
almost  equally  severe  against  such  marriages.  They  were  also 
frequently  the  subject  of  censure  by  councils,  under  different  penal- 
ties of  suspension  or  excommunication. 

But  the  marriage  relation  between  believers  was  honoured  as  the 
means  of  mutual  edification  and  happiness.  "How  intimate,"  ex- 
claims Tertullian,  "the  union  between  believers !  their  hopes,  their 
aspirations,  their  desires,  all  the  same.  They  are  one  in  faith  and 
in  the  service  of  their  Lord,  as  they  are  also  in  flesh  and  in  heart. 
In  mutual  concord  they  read  the  Scriptures,  and  fast  and  pray 
together,  aiding,  sustaining  each  other  by  mutual  instruction  and 
encouragement.  They  go  in  company  to  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
they  sit  together  at  his  table.  In  persecution  and  in  want  they 
bear  their  mutual  burdens,  and  participate  in  each  other's  joys. 
They  live  together  in  mutual  confidence  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society.  In  the  freedom  of  mutual  confidence,  they 
administer  to  the  sick,  relieve  the  needy,  distribute  their  alms,  and 
each  freely  engages  in  all  his  religious  duties  without  concealment 
from  the  other.  Unitedly  they  offer  their  prayers  to  God  and  sing 
his  praise,  knowing  no  rivalry  but  in  these  acts  of  devotion.  In 
such  scenes  of  domestic  bliss  Christ  rejoices  and  adds  his  peace.  To 
two  so  united  he  grants  his  presence ;  and  where  he  is  no  evil  can 
abide."* 

Such  scenes  of  domestic  enjoyment  were  the  result  only  of 
Christian  union  and  fellowship,  unknown  to  pagan  families ;  neither 
could  such  purity,  peace,  and  joy  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
union  of  believers  with  unbelievers.     "Who  that  is  yet  a  pagan 
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would  accompany  his  wife  from  street  to  street  in  search  of  the 
brethren  in  the  house  of  strangers  and  in  the  humblest  abodes  of 
the  poor  ?  Who,  without  jealousy,  could  allow  her  to  frequent  the 
Lord's  supper,  a  mystery  to  him  unknown,  and  an  object  of  sus- 
picion ?  Who  would  allow  her  to  enter  secretly  into  the  prison  to 
kiss  the  martyr's  chains?  Or  where  would  a  brother  from  a  foreign 
city,  or  a  stranger  find  entertainment  ?  If  any  thing  is  to  be  given 
in  charity,  the  granary,  store,  and  cellar  of  the  house  are  closed."^ 
"What,"  he  exclaims  in  the  same  connection,  "what  shall  her  hus- 
band sing  to  her^  or  she  to  her  husband  ?  Would  she  wish  to  hear 
any  thing  from  the  theatre  or  the  tayern  ?  What  mention  is  there 
of  God,  what  invocation  of  Christ  ?  Where  is  the  nourishment 
for  faith  by  repeating  portions  of  Scripture  in  conversation  ?  Where 
the  refreshment  of  the  spirit ;  where  the  Divine  blessing  ?" 


§2.   RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION   OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

The  tender  solicitude  of  these  early  Christians  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children  is  one  of  their  most  beautiful  character- 
istics. They  taught  them  even  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence, the  sacred  names  of  God  and  the  Saviour.  They  sought  to 
lead  the  infant  minds  of  their  children  up  to  God,  by  familiar  nar- 
ratives from  Scripture,  of  Joseph,  of  young  Samuel,  of  Josiah,  and 
of  the  holy  child  Jesus.  The  history  of  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, apostles  and  holy  men,  whose  lives  are  narrated  in  the  sacred 
volume,  were  the  nursery  tales  with  which  they  sought  to  form  the 
tender  minds  of  their  children.  As  the  mind  of  the  child  ex- 
panded, the  parents  made  it  their  sacred  duty  and  delightful  task 
daily  to  exercise  him  in  the  recital  of  select  passages  of  Scripture 
relating  to  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.  The  Bible  was  the 
entertainment  of  the  fireside.  It  was  the  first,  the  last,  the  only 
school-book  almost,  of  the  child ;  and  sacred  psalmody  the  only 
song  with  which  his  infant  cry  was  hushed  as  he  was  lulled  to 
rest  on  his  mother's  arm.  The  sacred  song,  and  the  rude  melody 
of  its  music,  were,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  Christian  antiquity, 
an  important  means  of  impressing  the  infant  heart  with  sentiments 
of  piety,  and  of  imbuing  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  young  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  faith  of  the  Scripture.  Even  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Christianity,  there  were  those  who,  like  our  divine  Watts 
in  modern  times,  "  condescended  to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  phi- 
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losopher,  and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  children." 

The  Christian  fathers  abundantly  insist  on  the  duty  of  giving 
daily  instructions  in  the  family.  ^'  Speak  of  divine  things  not  only 
in  the  social  circle,  but  in  the  family — ^the  husband  with  the  wife — 
the  father  with  his  child ;  and  very  frequently  renew  the  subject. 
Let  no  man  affirm  that  the  child  needs  not  to  be  addressed  on  these 
topics ;  for  they  must  be  discoursed  of,  not  only  sometimes,  but 
at  all  times.*'  ^^  You  must  immediately  begin  to  bring  up  your  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  of  the  Divine  word.'*^  "Leave  to  your  children 
God  for  their  inheritance,  and  you  leave  them  an  inestimable  trea- 
sure. Be  it  our  effort  and  our  desire,  then,  not  to  leave  to  them 
an  inheritance,  but  to  leave  them  in  the  possession  of  personal 
piety.  Preach  the  name  and  doctrine  of  Christ  on  all  occasions. 
Let  every  master  of  a  family  know  that  this  solemn  duty  rests 
upon  him  in  regard  to  all  his  house."^  Constantino  the  Great, 
though  he  appointed  men  of  the  most  approved  piety  to  be  the 
teachers  of  his  children,  was  himself  their  instructor  in  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things,  to  lead  them  to  immortal  blessedness.' 
Origen  was  first  and  chiefly  taught  by  his  father  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  and  made  familiar  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  before 
he  was  permitted  to  give  attention  to  profane  literature ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  vast  attainments  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
he  ever  continued  to  make  the  Scriptures  his  chief  study.  Even 
in  his  earliest  childhood,  he  was  required  to  commit  to  memory 
and  to  repeat  some  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.^ 

The  writings  of  the  early  Christians  are  filled  with  expressions 
of  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  piety  of  their  children.  The  mo- 
ther of  Augustine  bewailed  the  early  impiety  of  her  son  "with 
tears  and  sighs  more  bitter  and  abundant  than  those  of  a  mother 
for  the  death  of  her  child ;  for  she  looked  upon  him  as  already 
dead  in  spirit.  But  the  Lord  finally  heard  her  prayer,  and  refused 
not  her  tears,  for  she  gave  herself  wholly  unto  prayer."  When 
bewailing  his  hardened  impiety  to  a  Christian  friend,  he  said  to 
her,  "  Go  in  peace ;  it  13  impossible  that  a  child  of  so  many  tears 
should  be  lost."^ 

"Children,"  says  Jerome,  "are  a  trust  committed  to  us  of  the 
Lord,  and,  therefore,  to  be  trained  up  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
nearer  they  are  allied  to  us  in  the  flesh,  the  more  impressive  is 
our  responsibility.'**  Polycarp,  the  venerable  disciple  of  John, 
earnestly  exhorts  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  know* 
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ledge  and  fear  of  GoiJ  These  brief  examples  may  indicate  the 
pious  care  of  these  Christians  for  the  religious  education  and  the 
conversion  of  their  children.  Their  great  desire  and  constant  en- 
deavour was  to  train  up  Ifheir  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  con- 
duct their  educationr  at  home,  to  withdraw  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  temptation,  and  to  make  them  so  happy  in  their  own 
quiet  homes  that  they  should  neither  desire  the  noisy  amusements 
of  the  world  nor  subject  themselves  to  its  temptations.  The  chil- 
dren found  their  happiness  in  their  parents,  and  the  parents  in 
their  children.  Such  families  were  the  nurseries  of  pure,  consistent, 
efficient  churches ;  such  Christians  were  the  lights  of  the  world, 
which  could  not  be  hid ;  the  salt  of  the  earth,  which  never  lost  its 
savour. 

§3.   THE   DEVOTIONAL  EXERCISES   OF  THB  FAMILY. 

These  early  Christians  were  examples  of  devout  piety  in  their 
families.  There,  at  the  domestic  altar,  they  fed  the  sacred  flame 
of  devotion,  which  burned  in  their  bosom  with  a  triumphant,  death- 
less flame.  There  they  formed  and  maintained  the  spirit  of  a  pure, 
deep,  and  earnest  piety.  Every  master  of  a  family  fulfilled,  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  house,  the  office  of  private  pastor,  keeping 
up  in  it  a  regular  course  of  reading,  prayer,  and  private  instruc- 
tion to  all  the  members  of  his  household.  Thus,  every  private 
house  was,  in  the  words  of  Chrysostom,  a  chifrch  to  itself. 

The  influence  of  pious  mothers  was  also  particularly  remarkable 
over  their  children.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  ascribed  his  conversion 
to  the  piety  of  his  mother,  Nonna.  His  brother  Csesarius,  by  the 
same  means,  was  enabled  to  maintain  an  exemplary  life  of  piety  in 
the  court  of  the  emperor.  Their  sister  Gorgonia  also  religiously 
walked  in  the  steps  of  her  mother,  and  was  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  her  husband  and  training  her  children  and  her 
nephews  in  the  ways  of  piety.  Theodoret  ascribed  his  conversion, 
under  God,  to  his  pious  mother ;  and  Basil  the  Great,  to  his  grand- 
mother :  Emmilia  to  his  sister  Macrina.  Augustin  and  Chry* 
sostom,  also  the  greatest  lights  of  the  ancient  church,  were  indebted 
to  their  pious  mothers  for  those  instructions  that  brought  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  several  members  of  a  Christian  family  were  accustomed  to 
rise  very  early  in  the  morning  and  address  their  thoughts  to  God 
by  silent  ejaculations,  by  calling  to  mind  familiar  passages  of  Scrip- 
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ture,  and  by  secret  prayer.  *  Clement  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  188, 
iras  accustomed,  whenever  he  awoke,  to  call  to  mind  the  words  of 
Christ;  and  often  anticipated  the  dawning  of  the  day  in  these 
devout  exercises.  "  One  must  arise,"  says  Basil  the  Great,  "before 
the  twilight  of  the  morning,  to  greet  with  prayer  the  coming  day." 
**Let  the  sun  at  his  rising  find  us  with  the  word  of  God  in  hand."* 
"Let  the  day  begin  with  prayer."*  "Soon  as  the  day  returns, 
and  before  leaving  his  chamber,  the  Christian  should  address  his 
prayer  to  his  Saviour ;  and,  before  resuming  his  daily  labour,  begin 
the  work  of  righteousness."'  "Let  the  child  be  accustomed,  early 
in  the  morning,  to  offer  prayer  and  praise  to  God :  and  at  evening 
again,  when  the  day  is  past  and  gone,  let  him  end  his  labour  by 
bringing  his  evening  offering  to  the  Lord."* 

After  their  private  devotions,  the  family  met  for  united  prayer, 
which  wa3  uniformly  accompanied  with  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  recital  of  such  doctrinal  and  practical  sentiments  as 
might  best  fortify  them  against  the  prevailing  scandals  and  heresies 
of  the  times,  constituted  also,  as  it  would  seem,  part  of  their  devo- 
tional exercises.  In  the  family,  as  in  all  their  devotions,  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  delighted  to  sing  their  sacred  songs. 

At  the  table  they  reverently  sought  the  blessing  of  God.  Several 
of  these  examples  of  prayer  before  meals  are  given  at  length  in 
the  fathers.  Here  also  they  rehearsed  some  portions  of  Scripture 
and  sang  praise  to  God ;  a  custom  which  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Chrysostom  earnestly  recommend.  The  meal  being  ended, 
they  concluded  with  prayer,  giving  thanks  for  the  blessings  re- 
ceived, and  supplicating  a  continuance  of  the  Divine  mercy.  "As 
the  body  requires  daily  sustenance,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  so  the  soul 
needs  to  be  refreshed  with  spiritual  food,  that  it  may  be  strength- 
ened for  its  warfare  against  the  flesh." 

The  day  was  closed  by  devotions,  renewed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  morning.  Such  was  the  pious  care  with  which 
these  Christians  ordered  their  households  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
Chrysostom  made  it  the  first  duty  of  the  master  of  the  house  "to 
seek  so  to  speak  and  so  to  act  that  the  spiritual  good  of  the  whole 
household  might  be  promoted ;  and  of  the  mistress  of  the  family, 
irhile  she  oversees  her  domestic  affairs,  especially  to  see  that  all 
act  in  the  fear  of  God  and  with  reference  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."* 

There  is  extant  a  representation  of  one  of  these  sacred  scenes 
of  domestic  worship  in  the  families  of  the  primitive  Christians;  a 
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view  of  which  may  fitly  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  subject.  It 
is  a  large  sarcophagus,  which  Miinter,  with  the  approbation  also 
of  Dorner,*  refers  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  on  which  is 
exhibited  the  religious  worship  of  a  Christian  family.  On  one  side 
of  this  sarcophagus  are  three  women  standing  around  a  younger 
female  who  is  playing  on  a  lyre :  on  the  right  side  stand  four  men 
with  apparent  rolls  of  music  in  hand,  from  which  they  are  singing. 
This  interesting  monument  indicates  not  only  the  existence  at  that 
early  period  of  a  collection  of  sacred  music,  but  the  use  of  that 
delightful  portion  of  religious  worship,  sacred  psalmody,  in  the  de- 
votions of  the  family. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PRBHTIVE  CHRISTIANS  IN  SOCIAL  LIFE. 
§  1.   THE  HOSPITALITY  OP  THE  PRIMITIVB  CHRISTIANS. 

Their  oneness  of  spirit  and  mutual  love  one  toward  another 
united  them  together  as  one  great  family.  Each  saw  in  another 
believer  in  Christ,  of  whatever  clime,  or  colour,  or  condition,  a 
friend  and  brother,  and  hastened  to  extend  to  him  the  kind  offices 
of  hospitality,  confidence,  and  afiection,  as  to  a  member  of  his  own 
household.  '^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  one  of  tl^^e  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  Every  such  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  Christ  by  services  to  the  humblest  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  eagerly  sought,  and  deeply  lamented  when  lost.  "  We 
give  ourselves  to  hospitality,  and  receive  all  with  a  friendly  and 
joyful  welcome ;  for  we  fear  to  have  it  said,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  that  Hhere  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn ;' 
or  lest  our  Lord  should  say,  *  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not 
in.'  "*  In  their  readiness  to  entertain  strangers,  they  so  vied  with 
each  other  that  their  complaint  often  was  that  the  guests  could  not 
accept  the  hospitalities  ofiered  to  them. 

Tertullian  urges  it  as  one  strong  objection  to  the  marriage  of  a 
Christian  woman  with  an  unbeliever,  that  "she  could  neither. give 
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the  kiss  of  charity  to  a<]lhristian  brother,  nor  wash  the  feet  of  the 
saints,  nor  offer  to  them  either  food  or  drink ;  but  must,  if  she 
would  honour  them,  conceal  them  in  the  house  of  another,  because 
of  her  husband's  unwillingness  to  gratify  her  in  this  particular." 
Clement  of  Rome,  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  commends  the 
noble  hospitality  of  the  Corinthians  as  one  of  their  excellent  vir- 
tues. "Who  that  sojourned  among  you  has  not  experienced  the 
firmness  of  your  faith  and  its  fruitfulness  in  all  good  works  ?  Who 
has  not  admired  your  Christian  temper  and  moderation?  Who 
has  not  proclaimed  your  habitual  and  noble  hospitality."'  Poly- 
carp,  the  venerable  martyr,  when  arrested  by  his  persecutors  to  be 
led  away  to  death,  gently  addressed  them,  and  immediately  ordered 
a  table  to  be  spread  for  their  entertainment,  and  urged  them  freely 
to  partake  of  the  refreshments,  while  he  only  asked  of  them  the 
favour  of  one  hour,  that  he  might  pass  this  without  interruption  in 
prayer.  After  this,  he  quietly  resigned  himself  to  their  hands. 
Lucian,  a  little  more  than  a  century  later,  relates  of  Pcregrinus, 
that  eccentric  impostor,  that,  on  professing  to  have  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  he  was  received  with  all  confidence  by  the 
Christians,  fully  entertained  by  them,  promoted  to  the  office  of 
presbyter  among  them,  and  so  liberally  supplied  as  to  abound  in 
all  things,  until  his  hypocrisy  became  apparent,  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  their  communion. 

Cyprian,  A.  D.  260,  set  apart  from  his  yearly  income  a  certain 
portion  to  be  expended  in  offices  of  hospitality ;  and  the  same  may 
be  affirmed  of  Basil,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Augustin,  and  many 
others.  Some  built,  at  their  own  expense,  houses  of  entertainment 
for  strangers.  Of  one,  it  is  said  that  he  was  but  a  guest  in  his 
Own  house,  for  his  house  was  filled  with  strangers  and  with  the 
poor ;  of  another,  that  he  was  the  entertainer  of  all  the  saints ;  of 
a  third,  that  he  was  the  servant  of  strangers ;  of  another,  that  he 
was  given  to  hospitality ;  and  yet  again  of  another,  that,  by  word 
and  works,  he  diligently  sought  to  administer  to  the  sick  and  to 
strangers. 

This  hospitality,  proceeding  from  love  unfeigned  and  a  pure 
heart,  was  so  remarkable  as  to  gain  the  notice  of  the  apostate 
Julian,  who  even  ordered  similar  rites  of  hospitality  and  of  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  to  be  observed,  in  imitation  of  the  Christians, 
whom  he  so  much  despised.*  To  the  unconverted,  it  seemed  an  in- 
explicable mystery  that  Christians  should  thus  be  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  each  other  whenever  they  should  meet.     It 
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was  alleged  against  them  that  they  fonned  a  secret  society,  known 
to  one  another  by  some  sign  or  watchword.  They  knew  nothing 
of  that  inward  communion  of  spirit,  that  fellowship  and  brotherly 
love  which  bound  the  believers  together  by  ties  independent  of  all 
natural  relations  or  national  distinctions,  and  which  were  mani- 
fested by  the  boundless  hospitality  and  generous  affection  with 
which  they  opened  their  hearts  and  their  houses  alike  to  all,  of 
whatever  condition,  who  love  the  sacred  name  of  Christ. 

Whenever  a  stranger  arrived  at  any  town,  he  repaired  to  the 
church,  in  or  about  which  liberal  entertaiQment  was  provided  for 
him.  Seldom  was  this  done  at  public  charge,  for  the  families  vied 
with  each  other  which  should  have  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the 
Christian  stranger  at  their  own  hom^.  When,  in  process  of  time, 
this  generous,  unsuspecting  hospitality  was  abused  by  unprincipled 
and  designing  men,  it  became  customary  for  one,  on  going  upon  a 
journey,  to  take  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  minister  of 
his  church,  which  admitted  him  to  the  confidence  and  fellowship  of 
his  brethren. 

Such  acquaintances  were  always  carefully  improved  by  them, 
as  affording  opportunities  for  religious  conversation  and  prayer. 
Prayer,  indeed,  on  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  was  a  uniform  part  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  times.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  love- 
feast  was  a  part  of  the  Christian  entertainment  of  the  guest ;  an 
account  of  which  may  fitly  conclude  this  article.  The  narrative  is 
abridged  from  TertuUian.^ 

''We,  who  are  of  one  mind  and  one  soul,  hesitate  not  to  commu- 
nicate what  we  possess  one  with  another.  What  wonder  is  it,  then, 
if,  maintaining  such  good-will  towards  each  other,  we  should  feast 
together.  Our  supper  sufficiently  shows  its  meaning  by  its  very 
name,  dycuTty^f  which,  in  Greek,  signifies  love.  The  cause  of  our 
feast  is  honourable,  and  the  regulations  of  it  consistent  with  the 
duties  of  religion.  It  admits  of  nothing  indecorous,  nothing  indecent* 
We  sit  not  down  until  prayer  to  God  be  made,  as  the  first  portion 
of  the  banquet.  We  eat  as  much  as  will  satisfy  hunger,  and  drink 
as  much  as  is  useful  for  the  temperate.  We  commit  no  excess ;  for 
we  remember  that,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  we  are  to  make  our 
prayers  to  God.  Our  conversation  is  that  of  men  who  are  conscious 
that  the  Lord  hears  them.  After  water  for  the  hands  is  brought  in, 
and  the  lights,  we  are  invited  to  sing  to  God,  according  as  each  one 
can  propose  a  subject  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  of  his  own  com- 
posing.    Prayer,  in  like  manner,  concludes  the  feast.     Thence  we 
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depart,  not  to  join  a  crowd  of  disturbers  of  the  peace,  nor  to  fol- 
low a  troop  of  brawlers,  nor  to  break  out  into  any  excess  of  wanton 
riot ;  but  to  maintain  the  same  staid  and  modest  demeanour,  as  if 
we  were  departing,  not  from  a  supper,  but  from  a  lecture."* 

§  2.   THE   UNITY,  PEACE,  AND  LOVE   OP  THE   PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS 

TOWARDS   ONE  ANOTHER. 

Never  has  the  great  law  of  love,  one  towards  another,  which 
Christ  gave  as  a  ''new  commandment,"  the  sum  of  his  gospel  to 
men,  been  more  happily  exemplified  than  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
the  church.  This  characteristic  of  Christians  of  that  age  was  the 
first  to  engage  the  notice  of  their  enemies.  Once  hateful  and  hating 
one  another,  such  was  now  their  affection  towards  each  other,  that 
they  compelled  all  men  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  however  they 
might  hate  the  change.  ''By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  to  one  another." 

"We,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "who  once  loved  above  all  things 
the  gain  of  money  and  possessions,  now  bring  all  that  we  have  into 
one  common  stock,  and  give  a  part  to  every  one  that  needs.  We, 
who  hated  and  killed  one  another,  and  permitted  not  those  of  an- 
other nation,  on  account  of  their  different  customs,  to  live  with  us 
under  the  same  roof,  now,  since  the  appearing  of  Christ,  live  at 
the  same  table,  and  pray  for  our  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  per- 
suade those  who  unjustly  hate  us,  that  they,  also  living  after  the 
excellent  institutions  of  Christ,  may  have  good  hope  with  us  to  ob- 
tain the  same  blessings  with  God,  the  Lord  of  all."^  To  the  same 
effect  is  also  ^he  testimony  of  Tertullian.  After  detailing  instances 
of  the  charity  and  mutual  affection  of  Christians,  he  says:  "Even 
the  working  of  a  charity  like  t£is  is  by  some  made  a  cause  of  cen- 
sure against  us.  'See,'  say  they,  'how  these  Christians  love  one 
another,  and  how  ready  each  one  is  to  die  for  another !'  We  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  to  be  even  your  brethren,  having  one  nature 
as  our  common  mother ;  although  ye  have  forfeited  your  title  to  be 


*  To  this  acooimt  of  the  domestic  festivities  of  the  primitiYe  Christians,  we  sub- 
join the  delightful  representation  made  by  Cyprian:  Quoniam  feriata  nunc 
qnies,  ao  tempus  estotiosum  quicquid,  inclinato  jam  sole,  in  vesperam  die!  super- 
est ;  ducamus  hano  diem  l»ti ;  nee  sit  yel  hora  conviyli  graties  coelestis  immunis. 
Sonet  psalmos  conTiTium  sobrium,  et,  ut  tibi  tenax  memoria  est,  tox  canora, 
agfredere  hoc  munus  ex  more.  Magis  carissimos  pasces  si  sit  nobis  spiritualis 
auditio ;  proleotet  aures  religiosa  mulcedo. — Ad  VonaL 
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considered  human  beings,  because  ye  are  bad  brethren.  With  how 
much  more  reason,  then,  are  ye  both  called  and  esteemed  brethren, 
who  have  all  recognised  one  Father,  even  God ;  who  have  all  drunk 
of  one  spirit  of  holiness ;  who  have  all  trembled  with  astonishment, 
when  born,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  womb  of  ignorance  into  the 
same  light  of  truth."* 

Thus  Christians  recognised  each  other  as  truly  brethren,  and 
dwelled  together  in  the  delightful  harmony  of  kindred  in  Christ. 
"Behold,  how  we  love  one  another;  but  mutual  hatred  between  us 
is  impossible.  We  denominate  each  other  as  brethren,  the  offspring 
of  one  Father,  partakers  of  the  same  faith,  and  fellow-heirs  of  the 
same  hope."*  The  writings  of  the  early  Christians  are  replete 
with  the  most  endearing  demonstrations  of  that  ardent  affection  by 
which  they  were  bound  together  in  the  bonds  of  the  Spirit.  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  and  of  usage  did  not  then  divide  them ;  nor  had 
the  touch  of  heresy,  that  torch  of  hell,  which  since  has  so  inflamed 
the  angry  passions  of  the  church,  yet  lighted  its  fires.  Polycarp 
of  Smyrna  and  Victor  of  Rome  parted  as  brethren,  each  to  ad- 
here to  his  own  faith,  after  labouring  long  and  earnestly  to  convict 
the  other  of  error.  Justin  Martyr  says  of  the  heretics  of  his  age, 
"We  are  brethren  still.  Our  prayer  is  to  one  God ;  our  faith  is  in 
the  same  Saviour.  We  listen  to  the  same  gospel.  We  keep  the 
same  feast.  We  sing  the  same  divine  songs.  We  join  in  the  same 
doxology ;  and  unitedly  respond  Amen."* 

Towards  their  fallen  brethren  also,  who,  in  the  fiery  trials  of  their 
faith,  swerved  from  their  own  steadfastness,  these  Christians  exer- 
cised peculiar  tenderness  and  charity ;  seeking,  by  every  means,  to 
win  them  back  to  Christ  and  to  a  firmer  profession  of  their  faith 
in  him.  Many  a  fallen  brother,  by  such  Christian  kindness,  was 
recovered,  and  assisted,  through  grace,  to  witness  a  good  profession. 
But  when  one  persisted  in  hopeless  apostasy,  he  was  finally  rejected 
from  the  communion;  not  in  bitterness,  but  in  sorrow,  and  the 
church  bewailed  him  as  dead,  as  one  mourns  for  the  loss  of  the 
dearest  earthly  friend. 

§3.   THE  BENEVOLENCE   OF  THE   PRIMITrVB   CHRISTIANS. 

They  were  men  of  enlarged  philanthropy.  Their  hearts  not 
only  burned  with  fervent  charity  one  toward  another,  but  swelled 
with  the  wide  wish  of  benevolence  towards  all  men.  The  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  earnestly  enjoined  his  converts  to  remember  the 
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poor ;  he  taught  them  to  provide  a  common  fund  for  this  purpose 
by  weekly  contributions  of  all,  as  God  had  prospered  them,  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  2 ;)  but  himself,  in  the  wide  range  of  his  missionary  tours,  be- 
came the  almoner  of  the  charity  of  the  churches  to  afflicted  saints  in 
foreign  countries.  The  custom,  in  these  primitive  times,  seems  to 
have  been  for  every  one,  on  the  Lord's  day,  at  the  close  of  public 
worship,  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  assembly  the  case  of  the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  of  whose  necessities  he  had  any 
knowledge ;  and  forthwith  provision  was  made  for  such  from  the 
public  fund  created  by  their  weekly  contributions.  This  custom  is 
distinctly  specified  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  by  Tertullian  at  the  close  of  it,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
following  paragraphs : 

^^  Of  those  who  have  abundance  and  are  willing,  each  at  his  plea- 
sure gives  what  he  thinks  fit.  What  is  collected  is  deposited  with 
the  president,  who  succours  the  fatherless  and  the  widows,  and 
those  who  are  in  bonds,  and  the  strangers  who  are  sojourning 
among  us.     In  a  word,  he  provides  for  all  who  are  in  need."* 

"What  is  collected  in  the  public  chest  is  no  dishonourable  sum, 
as  if  it  belonged  to  a  purchased  religion.  Every  one  makes  a 
small  contribution  on  a  certain  day,  or  when  he  chooses ;  provided 
only  he  is  willing  and  able ;  for  no  one  is  compelled ;  all  is  volun- 
tary. The  amount  is,  as  it  were,  a  common  fund  of  piety,  since 
it  is  expended,  not  in  feasting  or  drinking  or  indecent  excess,  but 
in  feeding  and  burying  the  poor,  and  in  supporting  children  of 
either  sex  who  have  neither  parents  nor  means  of  subsistence,  and 
old  men  now  confined  to  their  houses  and  incapable  of  work ;  in 
relieving  those  who  have  been  shipwrecked  ;  and,  if  there  are  any 
in  the  mines,  or  in  the  islands,  or  in  prison,  provided  they  suffer 
for  the  cause  of  God's  religion,  they  are  the  recipients  of  the  bounty 
to  which  their  confession  entitles  them.  But  even  the  working  of  a 
charity  like  this  is  made,  by  some,  a  cause  of  censure  against  us."^ 

Numerous  instances  remain  on  record  of  the  boundless  charity 
of  the  early  Christians,  of  which,  in  this  boasted  age  of  Christian 
benevolence,  we  have  no  parallel.  Cyprian,  A.  D.  250,  against  the 
remonstrance  of  Christian  friends,  sold  the  estate  which  he  inhe- 
rited, to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  At  another  time,  by 
his  own  indefatigable  efforts,  he  raised,  from  his  persecuted,  afflicted 
flock,  the  extraordinary  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  to  redeem 
some  Christian  captives  of  Numidia,  and  forwarded  it  with  a  letter 
to  the  churches  of  Numidia,  full  of  Christian  sympathy  and  ten- 
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derness.'  "  Csesarius,  St.  Basil's  brother,"  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  "made  only  this  short  will  when  he  died.  *I  will 
that  my  estate  be  given  to  the  poor.'  "  Nazianzen  reports  of  his 
father,  that  he  was  so  kind  to  the  poor  that  he  did  not  only  bestow 
the  surplusage  of  his  estate  upon  them,  but  even  part  of  what  was 
reserved  for  necessary  uses.  Of  his  mother  he  affirms,  that  an 
ocean  of  wealth  would  not  have  filled  her  unsatisfied  desire  of  doing 
good ;  and  that  he  had  often  heard  her  say,  that  if  it  were  lawful, 
she  could  willingly  have  sold  herself  and  children  to  have  expended 
the  price  upon  the  uses  of  the  poor :  of  his  sister  Gorgonia,  that 
she  was  immensely  liberal.  "Job-like,  her  gate  was  open  to  every 
stranger.  She  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  a 
mother  to  orphans.  Her  estate  was  as  common  to  the  poor  and 
as  much  at  their  service  as  every  one's  is  to  himself,  dispensing 
and  scattering  abroad ;  and,  according  to  the  counsel  of  our  Sa^ 
viour,  Maying  up  her  treasure  in  heaven.'  "* 

The  church  at  Bome,  in  the  age  of  Cornelius,  a.  b.  250,  sup- 
ported more  than  fifteen  hundred  widows,  besides  the  afflicted  and 
needy .^  In  the  preceding  century  it  was,  as  it  had  been  from  the 
beginning,  their  practice  to  do  good  to  all  the  brethren,  in  every 
way,  and  to  send  contributions  to  needy  churches  in  every  city, 
thus  refreshing  the  needy  in  their  wants,  and  sending  needful  sup- 
plies to  the  brethren  condemned  to  the  mines.^  The  church  at 
Antioch,  though  its  revenues  were  small,  in  the  fifth  century,  daily 
maintained  more  than  three  thousand  widows  and  maids,  besides 
providing  for  its  clergy,  for  strangers,  for  lepers,  and  for  such  as 
were  in  bonds.^ 

A  better  idea  cannot,  perhaps,  be  given  of  the  sentiments  of 
early  Christians  on  this  subject  than  is  furnished  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  Bome.  The  liberality  shown  to  the  poor  had  led 
a  Boman  officer,  in  the  days  of  persecution  under  Decius,  A.  D.  251, 
to  believe  that  Christians  had  great  treasures  at  their  command. 
Laurentius,  one  of  the  deacons  or  guardians  of  the  poor,  was  com- 
manded by  the  Boman  prefect  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the 
church.  He  demanded  three  days  to  comply  with  the  requisition. 
In  that  time  he  collected  from  the  whole  city  all  the  poor  taken 
care  of  by  Christian  benevolence ;  and,  having  assembled,  in  the 
courts  and  porches  of  one  of  their  churches,  the  immense  multi- 
tude of  the  aged,  infirm,  lame,  blind,  diseased,  destitute  poor,  who 
received  constant  aid  from  the  hands  of  Christians,  he  called  upon 
the  prefect  and  said,  "  Come,  see  the  treasure  of  our  God ;  you 
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shall  see  a  great  court  full  of  vessels  of  gold,  and  talents  are 
heaped  up  in  the  porches."  The  prefect  followed,  and  was  shown 
the  assembled  poor.  "Behold  the  treasures  I  promised  you.  I 
add  to  these  the  widows  and  orphans ;  these  are  our  pearls  and 
precious  stones — the  crown  of  the  church.  Take  this  wealth  for 
Borne,  for  the  emperor,  and  for  yourself." 

But  the  benevolence  of  these  Christians  ended  not  with  alms- 
giving. It  was  manifested  no  less  in  their  personal  attentions  to 
the  poor,  the  distressed,  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the  dead.  In 
these  deeds  of  charity  and  walks  of  usefulness  they  passed  much 
of  their  time,  and  often  perilled  their  lives  in  their  attentions  to  the 
sick  who  were  infected  with  some  noisome  pestilence,  and  to  the 
dead  who  had  died  of  contagious  diseases.  Many  examples  to  this 
effect  might  be  given,  of  which  the  following  must  8u£Bce,  pre- 
senting the  benevolence  of  the  Christians  in  contrast  with  the  bar- 
barous neglect  of  the  pagans  of  Alexandria,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  in  that  city : — "  That  pestilence  appeared  to  the  hea- 
then as  the  most  dreadful  of  all  things, — ^as  that  which  left  them 
no  hope.  Not  so,  however,  did  it  seem  to  us,  but  only  a  peculiar 
and  practical  trial.  The  greater  part  of  our  people,  in  the  abund- 
ance of  their  brotherly  love,  did  not  spare  themselves ;  and,  mu- 
tually attending  to  each  other,  they  cheerfully  attended  to  the  sick 
without  fear,  and  ministered  to  them  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  Many 
of  them  died,  after  their  care  had  restored  others  from  the  plague 
to  health.  The  best  among  our  brethren,  priests  and  deacons,  and 
some  who  were  celebrated  among  the  laity,  died  in  this  manner ; 
and  such  a  death,  the  fruit  ^of  great  piety  and  strong  faith,  is 
hardly  inferior  to  martyrdom.  Many  who  took  the  bodies  of  their 
Christian  brethren  into  their  hands  and  bosoms,  closed  their  mouth 
and  eyes,  and  buried  them  with  every  attention,  soon  followed 
them  in  death.  But  with  the  heathen,  matters  stood  quite  differ- 
ently :  at  the  first  symptom  of  sickness,  they  drove  a  man  from 
their  society,  they  tore  themselves  away  from  their  dearest  con- 
nections, they  threw  the  half  dead  into  the  streets,  and  left  thou- 
sands unburied, — endeavouring  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
escape  contagion,  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  contrivances,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  accomplish."^ 

Eusebius,  again,  describes  the  dreadful  famine  and  pestilence 
which  prevailed  in  the  East  during  a  violent  persecution  under  the 
emperor  Maximin,  A.  D.  308,  and  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the 
Christians,  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions,  in  behalf  of  the 
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Btarring,  plague-stricken  mnltitucle.  '^  Immense  numbers  were  dying 
in  the  cities,  still  more  in  the  country  and  villages,  so  that  now  the 
vast  population  in  the  interior  was  almost  entirely  swept  away ; 
nearly  all  being  suddenly  destroyed  by  want  of  food  and  by  pesti- 
lential disease.  Many  were  anxious  to  sell  their  most  valuable 
effects,  to  those  better  supplied,  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  food. 
Others,  gradually  spending  all  their  possessions,  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extreme  of  want.  And  some  even  chewing  remnants  of 
hay ;  and  others,  eating  without  distinction  certain  noxious  herbs, 
miserably  destroyed  the  constitution  of  the  body.  Also,  some  of 
the  more  honourable  females  throughout  the  cities,  constrained  by 
want  to  throw  aside  all  shame,  went  into  the  public  markets  to  beg, 
indicating  the  evidences  of  their  former  liberal  education  by  the 
modesty  of  their  countenances  and  the  decency  of  their  apparel. 
Some,  indeed,  wasted^way  to  mere  skeletons,  stumbled  hither  and 
thither  like  dead  shadows,  trembling  and  tottering  from  excessive 
weakness  and  inability  to  stand ;  they  fell  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
streets,  where  they  lay  stretched  out,  and  only  earnestly  begged 
some  one  to  hand  them  a  little  morsel  of  bread ;  then,  drawing  in 
their  breath,  with  the  last  gasp  they  cried  out,  *  Hunger  !*  having 
only  strength  sufficient  for  this  most  painful  cry.  Some,  however, 
of  those  that  appeared  better  supplied,  astonished  at  the  great 
multitude  of  those  begging,  after  giving  vast  quantities  away,  after- 
wards yielded  to  a  harsh  and  inflexible  disposition,  expecting  that 
they  would  soon  suffer  the  same  things  with  those  begging  of  them. 
So  that  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  streets  and  lanes,  the  dead  and 
naked  bodies,  cast  out  and  lying  for  many  days,  presented  a  most 
painful  spectacle  to  the  beholders.  Some,  indeed,  were  already 
the  food  of  dogs ;  on  which  account  the  survivors  began  to  slay  the 
dogs,  lest,  growing  mad,  they  should  devour  men.  The  pestilence, 
in  the  mean  time,  did  not  the  less  prey  upon  every  house  and 
family ;  particularly  those  whom  the  famine,  from  their  abundance 
of  food,  could  not  destroy — ^the  wealthy,  the  rulers,  generals,  and 
vast  numbers  in  office — ^who,  as  if  they  had  been  designedly  left  by 
the  famine  to  the  pestilence,  were  overtaken  by  a  sudden,  violent, 
and  rapid  death.  All  places,  therefore,  were  filled  with  lamenta- 
tion, in  all  streets,  lanes,  market-places,  and  highways.  Nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  tears,  with  the  accustomed  flutes  and  funeral 
dirge.  In  this  manner,  death  waged  a  desolating  war  with  these 
two  weapons — famine  and  pestilence— destroying  whole  families  in 
a  short  time ;  so  that  now  one  could  see  two  or  three  dead  bodies 
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carried  out  at  once.  Such  were  the  rewards  of  the  pompous  boast- 
ing of  Maximinus,  and  of  his  edicts  throughout  the  city  against  us. 
Then,  also,  the  evidences  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Christians 
became  manifest  and  obvious  to  all ;  for  they  were  the  only  per- 
sons, in  the  midst  of  such  distressing  circumstances,  that  exhibited 
sympathy  and  humanity  in  their  conduct.  They  continued  the 
whole  day,  some  in  the  care  and  burial  of  the  dead,  for  numberless 
were  they  for  whom  there  was  none  to  care ;  others,  collecting  the 
multitude  of  those  wasted  by  the  famine  throughout  the  city,  dis- 
tributed bread  among  all ;  so  that  the  fact  was  cried  abroad,  and 
men  glorified  the  God  of  the  Christians,  constrained  as  they  were, 
by  the  facts,  to  acknowledge  that  these  were  the  only  really  pious 
and  the  only  real  worshippers  of  God,"' 

§4.  THEIR  BFFOBTS  FOB  THB  PBOPAGATION  07  CHBISTIANITT. 

In  swift  obedience  to  the  great  command  which  closed  the  minis- 
try of  our  Lord,  the  apostles  sped  through  the  earth  as  angels 
of  mercy  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Not  counting 
his  life  dear  to  him,  so  he  might  fulfil  his  benevolent  mission,  each 
in  turn  laid  down  his  life  a  cheerful  sacrifice  for  the  conversion  of 
men.  But  the  same  self-denying,  self-sacrificing  spirit  survived 
the  apostles  and  animated  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church.  Cle- 
ment, contemporary  and  survivor  of  the  apostles,  appeals  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Komans  and  Corinthians,  "how  many 
among  them  had  given  themselves  up  into  bonds,  that  they  might 
free  others.  Many  had  sold  themselves  into  bondage  and  received 
the  price  that  they  might  feed  others."^ 

Origen,  against  Celsus,  in  the  third  century,  describes  the  ear- 
nestness of  Christians  to  propagate  their  faith  through  the  whole 
world ;  some  of  whom  went  up  and  down,  not  only  through  cities, 
but  towns  and  villages,  to  bring  over  others  to  the  true  religion, 
often  refusing  to  receive  necessary  accommodationd  from  others ; 
and,  at  other  times,  only  accepting  these  when  greater  liberalities 
were  ofiered.  The  efibrts  of  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustin,  for 
the  conversion  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  are  well  known. 
To  the  latter  she  said,  "I  have  no  further  hopes  or  desires,  my 
son,  in  this  world ;  I  only  desired  to  live  to  see  you  a  Christian." 
To  Enmiilia,  the  grandmother  of  Basil  the  Great ;  to  Nonna,  the 
mother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  to  Arethusa,  the  mother  of 
Chrysostom,  the  world  was  indebted,  through  grace,  for  those  great 
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lights  of  the  darl  and  degenerate  ages  in  which  they  lived.  Liba- 
nius,  the  celebrated  heathen  orator  and  instructor  of  Ghrysostoniy 
with  reference  to  his  mother,  exclaimed,  "What  wives  these  Chris- 
tians have  ?"  And  the  pagans  themselves,  lamenting  the  loss  of 
the  splendid  talents  of  Ghrysostom  by  his  conversion,  complained 
that  "the  Christians  had  stolen  him  away."  To  such  an  extent 
did  these  Christians  carry  their  self-denying  efforts  for  the  con- 
version of  others,  that  some  even  sold  themselves  into  voluntary 
slavery,  as  the  means  of  bringing  their  masters  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  who,  on  their  conversion,  restored  again  their  Chris- 
tian slaves  to  freedom. 

Time  would  fail  to  enmnerate  all  the  different  forms  in  which 
the  benevolence  of  primitive  Christians  discovered  itself.  Some 
devoted  large  possessions  to  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures ;  some,  in  support  of  missionaries ;  some,  to  deeds  of 
charity  to  the  poor,  the  afflicted,  or  for  the  redemption  of  captives ; 
and,  when  all  other  means  failed,  perilled  their  own  lives  in  deeds 
of  charity  to  others,  and  even  sold  themselves  into  captivity  to 
redeem  other  captives  from  bondage. 

§5.  AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

Evert  man  has  certain  customary  means  of  enjoyment  in  thoso 
little  intervals  of  leisure  which  occur  in  the  busiest  life.  Every 
community  offers  some  method  of  entertainment  and  recreation, 
according  to  the  prevailing  tastes  and  habits  of  their  society ;  and 
these  amusements  of  men  and  of  society  indicate,  no  less  than  their 
serious  occupations,  their  character.  The  primitive  Christians, 
when  occupied  neither  with  labours  nor  with  the  duties  of  religion, 
had,  no  doubt,  like  other  men,  their  amusements.  But  neither 
their  principles  nor  their  social  habits  would  allow  them  to  join  in 
many  of  the  fashionable  amusements  of  their  day.  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity was,  indeed,  exempt  from  that  "sullenness  against  nature" 
and  nature's  God  which  characterized  the  stoical  philosophy  of  an- 
tiquity, and  which  subsequently  led  to  the  follies  of  monkery. 
But  its  principles  inculcate  great  strictness  in  regard  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world ;  and  these  principles  of  Christianity,  contrasted 
with  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  threw  over  its  professors  the  air 
of  great  seriousness. 

As  a  persecuted  and  despised  people,  they  sought  retirement  and 
seclusion.    Conscious  that  bonds,  imprisonment,  and  death  awaited 
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them,  sorrowing  for  those  who  were  languishing  in  prison  or  had 
died  a  martyr's  death,  the  vanities  of  the  world  and  the  gayeties  of 
convivial  life  had  for  them  no  charms. 

Most  of  the  amusements  of  the  age  were  in  some  way  connected 
with  idolatrous  ideas  and  ceremonies,  or  else  were  tainted  with  im- 
purities and  immoralities  inconsistent  with  their  religion.  We, 
who  live  at  a  period  when  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  is  all  in 
favour  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  Christianity,  cannot 
readily  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  moved  in  a  state  of 
society  where  every  element  of  nature  was  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  paganism,  and  the  simplest  and  most  innocent  amusements 
could  not  be  enjoyed  without  offence  to  all  that  is  pure  and  holy. 

These  circumstances  should  be  taken  into  account  along  with  the 
religious  seriousness  and  conscientiousness  of  Christians,  in  our 
estimate  of  their  apparent  austerity. 

Minucius  Felix,  a  Roman  lawyer,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  who 
died  A.  D.  208,  makes  Caecilius,  sustaining  the  heathen  part  of  his 
dialogue,  give  the  following  graphic  portraiture  of  the  manners 
and  life  of  Christians :  '^  Fearful  and  anxious,  you  abstain  fropi  plea- 
sures in  which  there  is  nothing  indecorous ;  you  visit  no  shows ; 
you  attend  no  pageants ;  you  are  seen  at  no  public  banquets ;  the 
sacred  games,  and  food  and  drink  used  in  the  sacrifices,  you  abhor ; 
you  thus  fear  the  gods  whom  you  deny ;  you  bind  not  your  brows 
with  garlands ;  you  use  no  perfumes  for  the  body ;  your  aroma  tics 
you  reserve  for  burials ;  you  refuse  even  crowns  of  flowers  to  the 
sepulchres ;  pallid,  trembling,  you  are  fit  objects  of  commiseration 
to  our  gods."  In  another  place,  he  calls  them  ^^a  people  who  fled 
the  light,  who  hid  themselves  in  darkness ;  mute  in  public,  garru- 
lous in  comers." 

The  amusements  of  the  theatre,  the  circus,  pantomimic  shows, 
tragedies,  comedies,  chariot  and  foot  races,  scenic  exhibitions  of 
every  kind  were  discountenanced  by  these  Christians,  because 
much  occurred  there  which  violated  the  moral  feelings  of  Christians 
and  the  decencies  of  Christian  life.  Moreover,  an  unholy  spirit 
breathed  in  them — the  frivolities  which  reigned  there,  "  the  hour- 
long  pursuit  of  idle  and  vain  objects,"  and  the  tumult  and  uproar 
which  prevailed  there,  were  viewed  as  incompatible  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Christian  character.  Then,  again,  these  scenes  were 
connected  with  idolatrous  ideas  and  worship,  and  weaker  Chris- 
tians might  be  led  back  to  heathenism.  Even  if  otherwise  inno- 
cent, they  would  refrain  from  every  thing  that  might  make  their 
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brother  to  offend.  On  this  principle,  all  trades  and  occnpationa 
t?hich  encouraged  public  Tices,  immoraUties,  or  impieties,  were  dis- 
owned. Tertullian  would  not  allow  merchants  to  furnish  commodi- 
ties for  adorning  the  temples,  nor  to  sell  spices  for  incense. 

Dice  and  games  of  hazard  of  eyery  kind,  together  with  seden- 
tary plays,  were  also  condemned,  as  inconsistent  with  a  Christian 
profession,  and  tending  to  form  habits  of  idleness  and  profligacy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  all  excessive  ornament  and 
costly  apparel  were  likewise  condemned,  together  with  every  thing 
that  shoidd  gratify  a  vain  ambition,  excite  sensual  desires,  or  gra- 
tify a  voluptuous  disposition.  ^'Tell  me,"  says  Apollonius,  A.  D. 
180,  ''does  a  prophet  dye  his  hair?  Does  he  paint  his  eyejids^ 
Does  he  delight  in  ornament  ?  Does  he  play  at  dice  ?  Does  he 
take  usury?  Speak  and  say,  are  these  things  justifiable  ?"^  ''What 
reason  can  you  have,"  says  Tertullian,  "for  going  about  in  gay 
apparel,  when  you  are  removed  from  all  with  whom  this  is  re- 
quired ?  Tou  do  not  go  the  round  of  the  temples ;  you  ask  for  no 
public  shows ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  public  festivals." 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  the  same  age,  in  his  Pedagogue,  per- 
sonates Christ  as  discoursing  on  the  rules  of  living  pertaining  to 
meats,  to  drinks,  to  ornaments  and  dress,  to  expensive  articles  of 
luxury,  in  which  he  descends  to  great  minuteness  of  detail ;  bat 
allows  only  a  decent  consistency.  He  would  not  have  Christians 
"wear  a  severe  and  morose  countenance,"  but  condemns  all  buf- 
foonery, unseemly  merriment,  and  noisy  mirth ;  and  comments 
with  great  severity  upon  "immodest  speech."  He  enters  minutely 
in  the  description  of  a  lady's  toilette.  The  "fine  gentleman"  of 
the  day — the  fop  of  Alexandria — ^and  idlers  "who  lounge  at  the 
shops  to  gaze  at  the  females  as  they  pass,"  especially  move  his 
virtuous  indignation.  Some  of  the  details  to  which  he  descends 
are  curious  enough ;  but  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  morals 
of  the  day,  especially  of  female  morals,  is  really  appalling.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  extreme  degeneracy  and  corruption,  he  exhibits 
himself  the  champion  of  a  pure  and  inflexible  morality,  based  on 
a  deep  and  earnest  piety. 

Let  us  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  primitive  Christians  were 
sad  and  melancholy.  All  their  history  shows  them  to  have  been 
cheerful  and  happy.  Free  from  cankering,  corroding  cares  and 
guilty  passions,  they  enjoyed  peace  of  conscience  and  rejoiced  in 
hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  They  were  eminently  social.  The 
sacred  song,  the  harp,  the  lyre,  and  the  exalted  themes  of  Chris- 
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tian  intercourse  enlivened  their  pastimes  i  so  that,  in  their  quiet 
seclusion;  they  enjoyed  a  steady  and  tranquil  flow  of  happiness 
and  peace,  with  which  no  stranger  could  intermeddle.  With  a  pro« 
priety  which  none  else  could  claim,  they  could  say — 

«  With  118  no  melanoholy  Toid, 
No  moment  Ungero  unemployed 

Or  nnenjoyed  below ; 
Our  weariness  of  life  is  gone, 
Who  live  to  serve  our  God  alone, 
And  only  Jesus  know.*' 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS  IN  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  THE 

GOVERNMENT. 

§1.   OP  THEIR  INTERCOURSE  WITH  SOCIETY. 

Th^  primitive  Christians  at  first,  like  their  Divine  Master,  sought 
not  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  They  affected  no  austerities. 
They  mingled  freely,  as  before  their  conversion,  with  society,  and 
conformed  to  its  customs  in  their  occupations  and  pursuits,  in  their 
apparel,  their  mode  of  life,  their  domestic  habits,  their  intervals  of 
labour  and  repose,  and  in  whatever  was  honourable,  pure,  and  bf 
good  report.  The  mechanic  wrought  at  his  trade,  the  husbandman 
prosecuted  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  merchant  repaired  to  his 
shop,  the  soldier  continued  in  the  ranks, — ^men  went,  from  day  to 
day^  and  from  place  to  place,  obeying  the  calls  of  business  and 
friendship  as  before ;  and  instead  of  separating  from  their  former 
acquaintances,  or  withdrawing  from  the  avocations  to  which  they 
had  been  bred,  and  by  which  they  lived>  they  gave  no  symptoms, 
in  any  of  these  respects,  of  a  change  of  habit,  except  that,  being 
furnished  with  higher  piotives,  they  attended  with  an  activity^,  a 
diligence  and  fidelity  greater  than  ever,  to  all  thp  claims  of  society 
and  the  offices  of  life. 

This  characteristic  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  Epistle  to^  Diog- 

netus,  (chap.  i.  p.  41 ;)  and  with  equal  force  by  TertuUian :  "  We- 

are  no  Brahmins,  we  are  no  Fakiers,  we  are  not  eremites  or  her- 
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mits,  who  flee  from  life.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  obligations  we 
owe  to  God,  our  Creator  and  Lord.  We  reject  the  enjoyment  of 
none  of  his  gifts ;  we  seek  only  to  preserve  the  requisite  modera- 
tion, and  to  avoid  abuses.  We  do  not  live  in  this  world  without 
participating  in  your  markets,  your  baths,  your  public-houses,  your 
workshops,  your  auctions,  and  every  thing  which  pertains  to  the 
commerce  of  life.  We  engage  with  you  in  navigation,  in  military 
service,  in  agriculture,  in  trade.  We  engage  with  you  in  manufac- 
tures, and  devote  our  labour  to  your  benefit.  How,  then,  we  can 
seem  unserviceable  to  your  ordinary  business,  in  which  and  by 
which  we  live,  I  see  not.  If  I  frequent  not  your  religious  ceremo- 
nies, yet,  in  the  day  appointed  for  them,  I  am  still  a  citizen,  as  on 
other  days.  At  the  period  of  your  Saturnalia  I  bathe  not.  I 
bathe  not,  like  yourselves,  at  night,  lest  I  should  lose  both  the 
night  and  the  day ;  and  yet  I  bathe  at  my  usual  hour,  for  enjoy- 
ment and  health.  At  the  feasts  in  honour  of  your  gods,  I  sit  not 
down  in  public  at  the  banquet,  as  those  unhappy  men  do  who  then 
take  their  last  meal  before  they  are  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts ;  but 
whenever  I  sup,  I  eat  of  the  same  provisions  as  yourselves.  I  will, 
however,  confess  that  there  may  be  some  who  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  want  of  support  from  the  Christians.  Among  the 
first  of  these  will  be  the  vile  panders  of  every  kind  of  lust ;  in  the 
next  place,  murderers,  poisoners,  magicians,  fortune-tellers,  sooth- 
sayers, and  astrologers.  To  be  profitless  to  such  is  itself  great 
gain  to  the  state."^ 

§2.   OF  THEIR  LOTALTT  TO   GOVERNMENT. 

The  primitive  Christians  often  came  into  conflict  with  existing 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  state  which  contravened  their  religious 
faith ;  but  in  all  else  they  were  loyal  and  obedient  subjects  to  the 
government,  by  which,  too  often,  they  were  neglected,  oppressed, 
and  persecuted  as  outlaws.  But  they  faithfully  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  government,  and  fervently  prayed  for  its  prosperity. 
"We  make  it  our  principal  endeavour,  in  every  place,  to  pay  tri- 
bute and  custom  to  such  officers  as  are  appointed  by  you.  We 
worship  God  only;  but  in  all  other  matters  we  joyfully  serve  you, 
confessing  that  ye  are  kings  and  rulers,  and  praying  that  ye  may 
be  found  to  possess,  together  with  your  royal  power,  a  sound  and 
discerning  mind."* 

But  the  "tribute  of  every  other  kind,"  except  revenues  to  the 
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temple,  says  Tertullian,  "is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Christians,  who 
pay  that  which  is  due  with  the  fidelity  with  which  we  abstain  from 
all  fraud.  Whereas,  if  an  account  were  kept  of  the  injury  which 
the  commonwealth  suffers  by  the  fraud  and  falsehood  which  ye 
exercise,  it  would  plainly  appear  that  the  accurate  statement  which 
we  make  of  the  tribute  which  we  owe,  would  much  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  complaint  which  ydu  make  upon  any  other  ac- 
count.'** 

In  another  connection,  he  continues :  "We  reverence,  in  the  em- 
perors, the  providence  of  God  who  placed  them  on  their  thrones. 
We  know  that  the  power  which  they  possess  is  in  conformity  with 
the  win  of  God.'  We  pray  for  the  emperors,  and  for  those  in  au- 
thority under  them,  for  the  powers  of  this  world,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  and  for  the  delay  of  the  final  judgment."*  "We 
all  pray  without  ceasing  for  all  emperors,  beseeching  for  them  a 
long  life,  a  secure  reign,  that  their  families  may  be  preserved  in 
safety,  their  armies  brave,  the  senate  faithful,  the  people  honest, 
the  whole  world  peaceful,  and  whatever  other  things  either  the  peo- 
ple or  the  emperor  can  desire.'** 

Athenagoras,  also,  in  his  address  to  the  emperors,  a.  d.  176,  ma- 
nifests the  same  loyal  spirit :  "Are  any  more  devoted  to  you  than 
ire,  who  pray  for  the  happiness  of  your  government ;  that,  accord- 
ing to  right  and  equity,  the  son  may  succeed  his  father  in  the  em- 
pire, that  your  dominions  may  be  enlarged,  and  that  all  things  in 
which  you  engage  may  prosper ;  and  this  for  our  mutual  advan- 
tage, that  so,  leading  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life,  we  may  cheerfully 
obey  all  your  commands?*' 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Tertullian  urges  the  importance  of  the 
prevailing  intercessions  of  Christians  in  arresting  or  mitigating  the 
judgments  of  heaven ;  and,  after  alluding  to  the  vain  efforts  of 
idol-worshippers  to  propitiate  Jupiter  for  this  end^  adds,  "  Mean- 
while we,  shrunk  with  famine  and  worn  out  with  abstinence  of  every 
kind,  cut  off  from  all  enjoyment  of  life,  rolling  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  weary  heaven  with  the  importunity  of  our  prayers,  and  reach 
the  ear  of  God ;  but  when  we  have  thus  extorted  mercy,  ye  give 
honour  to  Jupiter  and  neglect  God." 

§3.   OF  THEIR  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Christians  appears  also  in  their  military  ser- 
vices to  the  state.    Many,  it  cannot  be  denied,  objected  to  an  oath, 
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as  prohibited  by  the  Author  of  their  religiou ;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  many  also  assumed  the  military  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  and  served  in  his  armies.  Tertullian^  and  Eusebius'  both 
affirm  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory over  his  enemies  in  Germany  through  the  prayers  of  a  certain 
Christian  legion  in  his  army,  known  in  history  as  ^Hhe  thundering 
legion."  Though  the  miraculous  event  recorded  by  them  be  called 
in  question,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Christians  were  num- 
bered among  the  soldiery  of  this  emperor,  a.  d.  161-180. 

Under  Maximianus,  A.  D.  286,  a  certain  Theban  legion  being  re- 
quired, on  one  occasion,  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  Christian 
brethren,  meekly  replied,  ^' We  offer  our  hands  against  any  enemy, 
but  count  it  unlawful  to  imbrue  them  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent. 
Our  swords  know  how  to  strike  a  rebel  or  an  enemy,  but  not  to 
wound  guiltless  citizens.  We  have  always  fought  for  justice  and 
piety  and  the  safety  of  the  innocent.  These  have  hitherto  been 
the  price  of  those  dangers  which  we  have  incurred.  We  have 
fought  for  fidelity,  which  how  shall  we  be  able  to  keep  to  you,  if 
we  do  not  first  keep  it  to  our  God  ?"* 

In  the  fourth  century,  the  military  services  of  Christians  to  the 
state  are  the  subject!  of  frequent  record  in  authentic  history. 


§4.   OF  THEIE  HONESTY  AND  INTEQEITY  AS  OOOD  CITIZENS. 

The  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  blameless  character  of  Chris- 
tians, as  citizens  of  the  state,  are  the  frequent  subject  of  encomium 
in  their  early  history.  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  A.  D. 
Ill,  reports  that,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  he  could  find  no- 
thing against  the  Christians,  other  than  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  meet  together  on  a  certain  day  for  the  worship  of  Christ,  their 
God ;  that  they  bound  themselves  by  a  covenant,  not  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  but  to  refrain  from  fraud,  from  theft,  from  adul- 
tery ;  to  be  faithful  in  performing  their  promises,  and  to  withhold 
from  none  any  property  which  might  be  intrusted  to  their  keeping: 
that  after  this  they  separate,  and  meet  again  in  the  evening  at  a 
simple  meal.  This  was  all  that  he  could  allege  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bithynia,  except  an  ^'absurd  and  excessive  superstition." 
Justin  Martyr,  half  a  century  later,  says,  "When  we  are  most 
severely  examined,  we  never  deny  ourselves ;  counting  it  impious 
in  any  thing  to  dissemble  or  deny  the  truth,  as  we  know  the  ccn- 
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trary  is  acceptable  to  God."*  "  When  questioned,  it  is  in  our  power 
to  deny;  but  We  will  not  preserve  our  lives  by  falsehood."* 

Tertullian,  again,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  asserts  the 
blameless  character  of  the  Christians.  "You  regard  us  as  sacri- 
legious persons,  and  yet  never  found  any  of  uff  guilty  of  wrong  or 
injury,  of  rapine  or  violence,  much  less  of  sacrilege  or  impiety. 
No ;  they  are  your  own  party  that  swear  by  and  worship  your 
gods,  and  rob  their  temples.  As  for  us,  we  deny  not  any  pledge 
left  with  us ;  we  defile  no  man's  marriage-bed ;  we  religiously  edu- 
cate and  train  up  orphans,  and  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  indi- 
gent :  but  we  render  to  no  man  evil  for  evil."* 

So  remarkable  were  Christians  for  their  blameless  lives,  that 
their  apologists  triumphantly  call  upon  their  persecutors  to  allege 
against  them  any  crime.  "Let  but  any  of  us  be  convicted  of  any 
crime,  either  small  or  great,  and  we  refuse  not  to  be  punished;  nay, 
we  consent  to  submit  to  the  most  cruel  and  severe  penalties."* 
"We  confidently  appeal  to  your  own  records,  kept  by  those  of  you 
who  preside  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  make  a  distinct  enumera- 
tion of  the  crimes  of  these  who  are  brought  before  you.  Out  of  so 
great  a  multitude  as  are  there  recorded,  each  with  his  oWn  accusa- 
tion, what  murderer,  what  thief,  what  sacrilegious  .person,  what 
corrupter  of  youth,  what  purloiner  is  described  as  also  a  Christian? 
They  are  men  of  your  own  party  who  fill  your  prisons  ;  the  sighs 
which  rise  from  the  mines  are  breathed  by  men  of  your  religion ; 
the  wild  beasts  feed  upon  your  men,  and  the  vile  herds  of  gladi- 
ators are  replenished  from  the  same  source.  Among  these  no 
Christian  is  found,  unless  the  name  of  Christian  be  his  only  of- 
fence."* **Were  we  Christians  compared  with  you,  though  our 
discipline  might  seem  to  you  somewhat  inferior,  yet  we  should  be 
found  infinitely  to  transcend  you.  You  forbid  adultery,  and  then 
practise  it;  we  strictly  keep  our  marriage-vows.  You  punish 
wickedness  when  committed ;  with  us,  even  a  wicked  thought  is 
sin.  You  stand  in  awe  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  your  crimes ; 
we,  of  nothing  but  our  consciences.  Last  of  all,  it  is  with  your 
party  that  the  prison  is  filled.  No  Christian  is  there,  unless  one 
who  is  a  shame  to  his  religion,  or  an  apostate  from  it."* 

§5.   OP  UNLAWFUL  OCCUPATIONS. 

Thk  first  converts  to  Christianity,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  af- 
fected any  religious  austerities  nor  sought  seclusion  from  the  com- 
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mon  walks  of  life.  Bat  there  were  occupations  in  wliich  thej 
coold  not  engage,  trades  wliich  they  could  hot  follow,  amusements 
and  festivities  in  which  they  could  not  participate.  Paul  directed 
every  man  to  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was  called: 
1  Cor.  vii.  20.  But  many  of  the  Ephesian  converts,  "who  used 
curious  arts,  brought  their  magical  books  together  and  burned  them 
before  all  men."  (Acts  six.  19.)  By  this  single  act  they  made  a 
sacrifice  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  loss  of  their  gains 
for  the  future  in  giving  up  their  customary  occupations. 

The  trades  of  a  diviner,  of  an  astrologer,  a  soothsayer,  a  fortune- 
teller, and  the  manufacture  of  charms,  shrines,  images,  and  sta- 
tues employed  a  multitude  of  men,  and  brought  great  gains  to  the 
tradesmen.  To  those  who  urged  that  such  was  their  profession 
and  their  only  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  the  apostle  directs 
each  one  to  remain  in  his  own  calling,  Tertullian  replied  that,  on  this 
principle,  every  one  of  us  might  continue  in  our  sins,  for  we  are  all 
sinners  before  God ;  whereas  Christ  came  to  call  sinners  to  him« 
self; — that  this  course  of  reasoning  would  permit  the  thief,  the 
robber,  the  assassin  to  continue  in  their  crimes,  and  require  the 
church  to  be  open  to  them  all  alike.  He  proceeds  further  to 
show,  that  to  continue  in  such  unlawful  occupations  is  a  total  viola- 
tion of  covenant  vows  ;*  and  in  answer  to  the  sophistry  of  those 
who  would  plead  that  they  did  not  themselves  worship  the  images 
or  idols  which  they  made,  but  only  manufactured  them  for  sale,  as 
articles  of  trade,  he  exclaims,  with  pious  indignation,  "Assuredly 
you,  who  prepare  them  to  be  worshipped,  do  yourselves  worship 
them ;  not  by  the  ministry  of  another,  but  by  your  owi ;  you  sap 
crifice  to  them,  not  the  life  of  a  victim,  but  your  own  life,  your 
ingenuity  and  talent ;  you  offer  the  sweat  of  your  brow  as  their 
drink-offering,  and  kindle  for  them  the  light  of  your  skill ;  you 
are  more  than  priests  unto  them,  by  your  own  ministrations.  Deny 
as  you  may  your  participation  in  the  worship,  they  will  not  disown 
the  worship  while  you  offer  in  it  the  greatest,  the  richest  of  all 
sacrifices — ^your  own  souls'  salvation."* 

In  conformity  with  the  same  conscientious  scruples.  Christians 
would  not  swear,  as  they  were  often  required,  by  the  emperor's 
genius ;  neither  would  they  offer  sacrifices  for  his  safety,  nor  ac- 
knowledge him  as  a  god,  nor  observe  the  festivals  in  his  honour.' 


*  De  ipso  saerammio  nostra  interpretaremur  nobis  adyeniAB  esse  fide!  <yiiamodi 
artes. — De  IdoL  o.  6. 
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''We  worship  the  emperor  as  much  as  is  either  lawful  for  us  or  ex- 
pedient for  him,  as  sulbordiuate  only  to  God.  We  sacrifice  for  his 
safety,  but  it  is  to  his  and  our  God,  and  in  the  manner  which  our 
God  has  commanded — only  holy  prayer.  For  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  requires  no  other  incense  or  offering."* 

But  the  church,  while  they  required  the  converts  to  Christianity 
to  renounce  all  unlawful  occupations,  still  made  it  their  duty  to 
support  such  as  by  this  means  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  to  provide  for  them  other  occupations  consistent  with  their 
Christian  profession. 

The  profession  of  an  actor  and  theatrical  exhibitions  were  dis- 
countenanced, as  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  character.  Cy- 
prian, in  answer  to  one  who  plead  that  he  had  trained  himself  and 
his  children  for  the  stage,  and  had  no  other  means  of  maintenance, 
refuses  entirely  the  plea,  but  refers  him  to  the  church  for  the  rea- 
sonable supply  of  his  wants,  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  pledges 
his  own  church  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty.^ 

The  frequenting  of  theatrical  exhibitions  was  equally  censured 
as  an  immorality  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.  Tertullian 
wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  argues  that  to  attend 
such  exhibitions  is  a  violation  of  covenant  vows  and  inconsistent 
with  the  purity  of  the  Christian  character.  He  insists  on  the  dan- 
ger of  moral  contamination,  and  the  practice  of  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ception, which  such  shows  occasion.  He  speaks  of  the  theatre  as 
the  devil's  own  territory,  and  relates  the  famous  story  of  a  Chris- 
tian woman  who,  in  the  theatre,  was  seized  with  a  demoniacal  pos- 
session, and  gives  the  reply  of  the  unclean  spirit  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  why  he  should  presume  to  molest  in  this  manner  one  of 
the  faithful — ''that  he  had  a  perfect  right  so  to  do,  because  he 
found  the  woman  on  his  own  territory."  He  further  objects,  that 
the  name  of  God  is  there  blasphemed,  and  plans  formed  for  the 
persecution  of  the  church.  In  conclusion,  he  refers  Christians  to 
the  far  higher  sources  of  pleasure  which  are  opened  to  them  in  the 
gospel,  and  to  the  tremendous  pomp  and  solemnity  of  the  last  great 
day. 

§6.   OF  THE  REFUSAL  OF  MILITARY  DUTIES. 

The  ancient  church  were  divided  in  opinion  and  practice  respect- 
ing the  profession  of  arms.  Some  followed  it,  but  others  submitted 
even  to  a  violent  death  rather  than  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
army.     Tertullian  wrote  a  treatise  in  commendation  of  soldiers 
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who  refosed  to  "wear  a  military  chaplet,  as  sarouring  of  idolatry 
and  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  profession.  In  this  treatise,  he 
asserts  the  nnlawfulness  of  a  military  life  and  of  wearing  a  soldier's 
chaplet.  The  Christian  ought  rather  to  wear  his  Master's  crown 
of  thorns,  in  order  thereby  to  obtain  the  crown  of  life. 

It  is  related  of  a  yoang  man  in  Numidia,  before  the  persecution 
under  Dioclesian,  A.  B.  296,  that  he  refused  to  take  the  military 
oath :  "  Strike  off  my  head ;  I  fight  not  for  this  world,  but  for  my 
God."  **Who  has  advised  you  thus?"  said  the  proconsul.  "My 
heart  and  He  that  called  me."  "But  you  must  take  the  soldier's 
badge."  "I  bear  the  badge  of  Christ,  my  God."  "I  will  soon 
send  you,  then,  to  your  God."  "Would  that  you  might ;  but  that 
will  reflect  no  honour  upon  you."  The  proconsul  then  attempted 
by  force  to  invest  him  with  the  soldier's  badge.  "I  cannot  wear 
it ;  I  have  taken  the  badge  of  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  whom  you  know  not,  who  died  for  our 
salvation,  an  offering  for  oiur  sins.  Him  we  Christians  serve  as  the 
Prince  of  life,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation."  "Enlist  in  this  ser- 
vice, that  you  die  not  miserably."  **  I  shall  not  die ;  my  name  is 
with  the  Lord."  "But  there  are  Christians  in  Csesar's  army, 
good  and  faitliful  soldiers."  "They  know  what  they  ought  to  do, 
and  must  judge  for  themselves ;  but  I  am  a  Christian,  and  cannot 
consent  to  do  evil."  "What  evil  do  soldiers  commit?"  **You 
know  well  what  they  do :  but  I  shall  not  die ;  when  I  leave  this 
world,  my  soul  will  be  with  the  Lord.'*  As  he  received  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  he  exclaimed,  "God  be  praised!"  and  begged  his 
father,  standing  by,  to  present  the  military  uniform  which  he  had 
prepared  for  him  to  his  own  executioner. 

The  military  service  often  compelled  the  Christian  soldier  either 
to  disobey  orders  or  to  violate  his  conscience  by  sacrificing  to  false 
gods,  or  by  turning  his  arms  against  his  fellow-christians  in  times  of 
persecution.  Under  Caius  Galerius  Maximian,  son-in-law  of  Dio- 
clesian, a  legion  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  men,  on  being  re- 
quired to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  turn  their  arms  against  the 
Christians,  quietly  withdrew  and  remonstrated.  Upon  which  every 
tenth  man  throughout  the  legion  was  put  to  death  without  resist- 
ance. The  commander  of  the  legion,  with  his  sword  dyed  in  the 
blood  of  his  soldiers  who  had  been  slain  at  his  side,  exhorted  the 
survivors  to  remain  steadfast,  and  these,  in  answer  to  the  renewed 
order  of  Csesar,  acknowledged  their  readiness  to  obey  where  the 
laws  of  Christianity  did  not  forbid,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
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**  Know  thou  that  we  all  are  Christians :  our  hodies  we  yield  sub- 
ject to  your  power ;  our  souls  we  reserve  entire  for  Christ,  the 
Author  and  the  Saviouf  of  them." 

Enraged  by  this  reply,  he  immediately  ordered  a  second  deci- 
mation. The  summing  officers  then  returned  answer :  "We,  0  em- 
peror, are  your  soldiers,  but  withal  the  servants  of  God.  To  you 
we  owe  military  life ;  to  him,  innocency.  From  you  we  have  re- 
ceived wages  for  our  service ;  from  him,  our  being  and  our  lives. 
We  cannot  obey  the  emperor  so  as  to  deny  God,  the  Author  of  our 
lives  and  of  yours.  It  is  not  despair  that  sustains  our  resolution. 
We  have  arms,  but  offer  no  resistance,  choosing  rather  to  die  inno- 
cent than  live  rebellious  and  revengeful.  If  you  appoint  us  to 
greater  sufferings,  we  are  ready  for  them.  Christians  ourselves, 
we  cannot  persecute  them  that  are  also  Christians.  The  bravery 
of  our  legion  you  must  acknowledge.  We  lay  down  our  arms, 
and  bend  our  necks  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner.  He  will 
&id  our  right  hands  disarmed,  but  our  breasts  armed  with  a  true 
Christian  faith."  They  were  immediately  devoted  to  death,  and 
died  without  resistance,  with  their  arms  at  their  feet. 

§7.   OF   UNDESmNBD  ENCOMIUMS  FROM  ENEMIES. 

This  rapid  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  social  and  civil  character 
of  the  primitive  Christians  may,  with  propriety,  be  concluded  with 
the  tribute  undesignedly  paid  to  them  by  two  Roman  emperors. 

Alexander  Severus,  a.  n.  222-235,  observing  the  excellence  of 
their  conduct  in  every  condition  of  public  and  private  life,  on  in- 
quiring into  their  religion,  had  a  bust  of  Christ  placed  in  his  pri- 
vate chapel  among  the  images  of  others  whom  he  honoured  as 
superior  beings ;  and  learning  that  one  of  the  ruling  principles  of 
Christians  was  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that  others  should 
to  them,  he  was  so  charmed  with  it  that  he  was  continually  repeat- 
ing it,  and  caused  it  to  be  written  upon  the  wUlls  of  his  palace  and 
upon  all  his  public  buildings,  that,  in  every  street  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, his  subjects  might  be  admonished  by  this  admirable  precept.^ 

The  emperor  Julian,  A.  n.  362,  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Christians,  unconsciously  commended  them  for  their  charity,  in  sup- 
porting, not  only  their  own  poor,  but  all  who  needed  assistance ; 
for  their  hospitality,  for  their  attentions  to  the  sick,  the  infirm,  the 
aged ;  and  for  their  pious  care  for  the  dead,  as  well  as  for  their 
brotherly  love,  and  their  purity  of  character,  so  opposed  to  pagan 
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licentiousness.  The  imitation  of  these  virtues  Julian  urges  upon 
Arsacius,  the  supremo  pontiff  of  Gulatia,  as  the  most  efficient 
means  of  promoting  paganism ;  and  then  adds,  '^  Establish  hos- 
pitals in  every  town  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  entertainment 
of  strangers,  and  for  extending  the  cares  of  humanity  to  all  that 
are  poor.  I  will  furnish  the  means.  For  it  is  a  shame  for  us  that 
no  Jew  ever  begs,  and  that  the  impious  Galileans  should  not  only 
keep  their  own  poor,  but  even  many  of  ours,  whom  we  leave  to  suf- 
fer." To  another,  he  writes  thus :  ^'  The  impious  Galileans,  having 
observed  that  our  priests  neglect  the  poor,  have  applied  themselves 
to  that  work ;  and  have  gained  many  from  us,  as  they  who  steal 
our  children  attract  them  by  offering  cakes ;  and  so  they  have  led 
our  faithful  ones  into  infidelity,  by  commencing  with  charity,  hos- 
pitality, and  the  service  of  tables ;  for  they  have  many  names  for 
these  works,  which  they  practise  abundantly."'  This  testimony  is 
of  great  value  in  showing  the  customs  of  Christians  in  those  days, 
and  the  nature  of  that  teaching  by  example  which  not  only  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  an  enemy,  but  compelled  an  emperor  to 
follow  it  in  pure  defence,  lest  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  should  be 
stolen  from  him. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  persuasive  power  of 
women  in  the  conversion  of  men.  This  engaged  the  notice  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  men  of  Antioch,  admiring 
the  splendid  talents  of  Chrysostom,  bitterly  lamented  that  his  mo- 
ther had  alienated  him  from  them.  Libanius,  his  instructor,  re- 
proached the  Antiochians  of  rank,  because  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  governed  by  those  whom  they  ought  to  govern — meaning  their 
Christian  wives  and  mothers. 

The  same  orator,  contemporary  also  with  Julian,  in  the  fourth 
century,  apologizes  for  those  Christians  who,  after  their  apostasy 
to  paganism,  again  returned  to  Christianity,  by  ascribing  this  per- 
version, as  he  regarded  it,  to  the  influence  of  Christian  women  at 
homo.  "  They  are  recalled  by  the  women  at  home,  and  by  their 
tears  are  again  withdrawn  from  the  altars  of  the  gods."  It  was 
such  examples  of  the  constraining  power  of  female  piety  which 
extorted  from  pagan  enemies  the  reluctant  encomium  already  cited : 
"What  women  these  Christians  have !" — ^a  noble  testimony  to  the 
refining,  elevating  power  of  woman,  and  the  most  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  gentle,  persuasive  influence  of  her  piety,  which  all  antiquity, 
heathen  or  Christian,  furnishes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  PECULIARITIES  OP 

THE  CHRISTIAN  STSTEM. 

The  first  formation  of  the  £!liristian  charch  was  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  afterwards  assmned ;  so  that  the  history 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church  embraces  two  epochs,  in  which 
the  primitive  and  the  episcopal  constitution  of  the  church  appear 
in  direct  contrast  with  each  other.  These  two  opposite  systems  of 
church  government  must  be  carefully  distinguished  in  all  archaeolo- 
gical inquiries  into  the  government,  oflSces,  and  religious  rites  of 
the  church.  But,  preparatory  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  primitive  church,  we  must  take  into  view  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  a  universal  spiritual  priesthood. 

§1.   OP  THE  PRIESTHOOD   OF  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  distinction 
from  the  Jewish — of  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  Old  Testament — ^was,  that  it  utterly  excluded  all 
idea  of  a  mediating  priesthood  in  the  worship  of  Gk)d.  When 
the  new  and  nobler  order  of  the  Christian  dispensation  began,  the 
veil  was  rent  which  shrouded  in  mysterious  darkness  the  awful  pre- 
sence of  our  Grod ;  the  sacred  altar  and  the  consecrated  priest, 
which  barred  the  approach  of  the  suppliant,  were  put  away ;  Christ 
himself  had  in  his  own  person  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition between  us  and  our  God,  abolishing  the  Jewish  ritual  of 
ordinances  and  commandments  which  hedged  up  our  way  to  the 
mercy-seat,  and  opening  out  a  free  access  whereby  all  might 
come  near  with  full  assurance  of  hope.  Christ,  the  Prophet  and 
High-priest,  had  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, and  had  entered,  not  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands, 
the  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us. 

Christians,  all  alike,  had  accordingly  now  become — ^what  the  Jews 
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had  been,  but  were  no  more — God's  chosen  people.  They  were  all  a 
^^  royal  priesthood,"  and  might  come  with  equal  boldness  to  his 
throne  of  mercy.  By  virtue  of  their  relations  to  God,  they  viewed 
themselves  as  a  spiritual  people  consecrated  to  him.  The  entire 
life  of  all  was  to  be  the  service  of  a  continual  priesthood,  a  per- 
petual worship  of  him  in  spirit  and  in  troth ;  a  living  sacrifice,  holy 
and  acceptable  unto  him.     It  was  their  reasonable  service. 

Whatever  could  be  done  for  the  service  of  Christ  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  and  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  or  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  believers,  was  accordingly  the  duty,  not  of  a  select  class 
of  Christians  alone,  but  was  equally  the  duty  of  all,  according  to 
the  peculiar  qualifications  and  gifts  of  each. 

These  natural  endowments  and  qualifications,  sanctified  by  grace, 
were,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  supematurally  quickened  by  pecu- 
liar spiritual  gifts,  which,  according  to  his  own  ability  given  unto 
him,  each  was  required  to  exercise  for  the  edification  of  the  church. 
This  duty  of  Christians  in  the  use  of  their  spiritual  gifts,  the 
apostle  Paul  fully  expounded  to  the  Corinthian  church,  (1  Cor.  xii. ;) 
which  exposition  Neander  paraphrases  as  follows :  "  Once,  when 
you  were  heathen  and  were  led  blindfold  by.your  priests  to  dumb 
idols,  ye  were  as  dead  and  dumb  as  they.  Now  that  through 
Christ  ye  serve  the  Uving  God,  ye  no  longer  serve  such  guides, 
drawing  you  along  blindfold  by  leading-strings ;  ye  yourselves  have 
for  a  guide  the  Spirit  of  God  that  enlightens  you.  Ye  no  longer 
dumbly  follow ;  he  speaks  out  of  you :  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
but  the  same  Spirit."* 

Although  the  right  and  the  duty  implied  in  the  office  of  a 
teacher  were  common  to  all,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  were  equally 
qualified  to  teach,  or  that  they  actually  assumed  this  prerogative. 
Then,  as  now,  there  were  different  members  of  the  same  body ;  and 
these  members  had  not  all  the  same  office,  but  each  his  own  pecu- 
liar office,  according  to  his  ability.  They  who,  by  natural  ability,  by 
mental  culture,  or  spiritual  gifts,  were  qualified  to  teach,  would  give 
themselves  to  this  work.  To  this  office  they  were  commonly  or- 
dained or  set  apart ;  and  in  this  manner  the  office  of  teacher  and 
of  presbyter,  elder,  or  bishop  became  closely  connected  and  ulti- 
mately identified. 

This  idea  that  the  whole  church  constituted  a  spiritual  priesthood, 
that  each  believer  was  entitled  to  exhort,  to  teach,  and  to  preach, 
continued  for  some  time  in  the  church,  as  may  appear  in  the  extracts 
below.    But  it  is  important  to  our  present  purpose,  as  an  explana- 
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tion  of  the  peculiar  office  and  duty  of  the  ministry  in  the.  aposto- 
lical and  primitive  churches. 

"We,  says  Justin  Martyr,*  are  the  true  high-priests  of  God, 
as  God  himself  testifies,  when  he  says  that  pleasant  incense  and  a 
pure  offering  shall  in  every  place  among  the  heathen  be  offered 
to  him.  (Mai.  i.  11.)  He  receives  offerings  from  none  but  his  priests. 
Prayer  and  thanksgiving  only,  brought  by  the  worthy,  are  genuine 
offerings  well-pleasing  to  God ;  and  those.  Christians  alone  are  in  a 
condition  to  give."  Says  Irenaeus,'*'  "All  the  righteous  have  the 
sacerdotal  dignity."  Says  Tcrtullian,'  "  We  are  the  true  worship- 
pers and  the  true  priests  who,  praying  in  the  spirit,  in  the  spirit 
offer  to  God  the  prayer  which  is  his  due,  and  is  well-pleasing  to  him. 
Such  prayer,  coming  from  a  heart  full  of  devotion,  nourished  by 
faith,  kept  pure  by  a  blameless  life,  made  glorious  by  love,  a^d  ac- 
companied with  good  works,  we  must  with  psalms  and  hymns  bring 
to  the  altar  of  God ;  and  it  is  all  which  God  requires  of  us." 

There  was  then  no  such  distinction  between  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, that  compUances  which  would  be  acknowledged  improper  in 
the  one  would  yet  be  considered  harmless  in  the  other.  They 
were  all  equally  the  priests  of  God,  and  as  such  they  felt  their 
responsibilities,  and  as  such  they  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves 
unspotted  from  the  world,  and  always  to  maintain  the  grave  and 
serious  demeanour  becoming  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  Says 
Tertullian,*  "We  are  priests,  called  thereto  by  Christ.  The  Su- 
preme High  Priest,  the  Great  Priest  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  even 
Christ,  when  he  clothed  us  with  that  which  is  his, — ^for  as  many  of 
you  as  are  baptized  have  put  on  Christ,  (Gal.  iii.  27,)  hath  made  us 
kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father."  (Rev.  i.  6.)  "We  are 
deluded  if  we  imagine  that  that  is  allowed  to  the  layman  which  is 
not  permitted  to  the  priest.     Are  not  we  laymen  also  priests  ?"^ 

These  extracts  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  primitive  Christians 
viewed  themselves  as  the  priests  of  Gody  placed  in  a  polluted  world 
to  sanctify  it,  to  be  purified  temples  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
dwell,  safe  from  the  contact  of  surrounding  corruption,  to  be  puri- 
fied channels  in  which  the  sweet  influences  of  heaven,  the  rills  from 
the  river  of  life  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God^  might  freely 
flow  to  purify  a  world  which  lay  in  wickedness. 

The  reasoning  of  Tertullian,  in  the  treatises  from  which  these 
citations  are  taken,  is  that  the  distinction  between  the  clergy  was 

*  Omnei  josti  saeerdotAlem  habent  ordinem. — Advert,  Hcerti.  ir.  20. 
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only  conventional,  and  originally  unknown.  For  the  sake  of  order, 
he  woTild  have  the  ordinances  only  administered  by  the  clergy;  but, 
in  their  absence,  he  contends  that  any  private  Christian,  as  being 
himself  a  priest,  may  assume  to  teach  and  to  preach,  to  baptize, 
and  to  administer  the  Lord's  supper. 

In  proof  of  this  clerical  rank  of  all  Christians,  Neander  also 
appeals  to  the  fact,  that  at  this  early  period  men  were  designated  to 
perform  the  offices  of  the  clergy  without  any  previous  study  or  in- 
structions to  qualify  them  for  it.*  Indeed,  even  Bingham,  to  whom 
this  notion  of  a  universal  priesthood  is  particiilarly  obnoxious,  as 
militating  against  the  assumptions  of  episcopacy,  admits  that  the 
title  of  priest  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  Christian  church. 
He  even  gives  two  instances,  from  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  in 
which  laymen,  without  any  formal  consecration  or  ordination,  as- 
sumed the  ministerial  office.  Hilary,  in  the  fourth  century,  acknow- 
ledged this  primitive  priesthood."^ 

§2.   OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

Christianity,  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  assumed  an 
intermediate  character  between  other  forms  of  religion.  But  it 
was,  at  first,  a  substitute  for  the  religion  of  the  Jews ;  or,  rather, 
it  was  a  modified  and  improved  form  of  the  same.  The  Author  of 
this  system  was  himself  obedient  in  all  things  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
out  of  which  he  also  taught  his  disciples,  and,  undeniably,  derived 
from  the  same  source  the  rites  of  initiation  and  fellowship,  boptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper.  He  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  the 
religious  worship  of  the  synagogue,  and,  after  his  ascension,  his 
disciples  conformed  their  acts  of  worship  to  those  of  the  synagogue. 
These  consisted  in  prayer,  in  singing,  and  in  the  reading  and  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures,  as  appears  from  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  from  the  earliest  Christian  fathers,  and  from  profane 
writers  of  the  first  two  centuries. 

In  the  synagogue  worship,  the  followers  of  Christ  found  a  most 
congenial  institution.  It  invited  them  to  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  prayer.  It  gave  them  liberty  of  speech  in  exhorta- 
tion and  in  worshipping  and  praising  God.  The  rules  and  govern- 
ment of  the  synagogue,  while  they  offered  little,  comparatively,  to 
excite  the  pride  of  office  and  of  power,  commended  themselves  the 

*  "Primtiin  onmes  docebunt  et  omnes  baptiiabimt" — Ad  E^het.  W.  11. 
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more  to  the  hiunble  believer  in  Christ.  The  synagogue  was  en- 
deared to  the  devout  Jew  by  sacred  associations  and  tender  recol- 
lections. It  was  near  at  hand,  and  not,  like  the  temple,  afar  off. 
He  went  but  seldom  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  only  on  great  occasions 
joined  in  the  rites  of  the  temple-service.  But  in  the  synagogue  he 
paid  his  constant  devotions  to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  It  met  his 
eye  in  every  place.  It  was  constantly  before  him ;  and  from  in- 
fancy to  hoary  age,  he  was  accustomed  to  repair  to  that  hallowed 
place  of  worship,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  his  sacred  books,  to 
pray,  and  sing  praises  unto  the  God  of  Israel.  In  accordance  with 
pious  usage,  therefore,  the  apostles  continued  to  frequent  the  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews.  Wherever  they  went,  they  resorted  to  these 
places  of  worship,  and  strove  to  convert  their  brethren  to  faith  in 
Christ,  not  as  a  new  religion,  but  as  a  modification  of  their  own. 

§3.   OF  ONB  CHURCH   ONLY  IN  EACH  CITY. 

The  Christian  converts  of  each  city  formed  one  church,  under 
several  co-ordinate  elders.  Everywhere  in  the  epistles  of  the 
apostles  and  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  the  Christians  of  the  same 
city  appear  as  the  members  of  one  and  the  same  church.  They 
are  addressed  as  the  church  at  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Smyrna,  at 
Philippi ;  one  church  only  in  each  city  where  the  gospel  had  been 
preached  and  a  community  of  Christians  formed.  In  this  position 
ecclesiastical  writers  are  so  generally  agreed  that  no  further  illus- 
tration is  required ;  though  the  fertility  of  German  speculation  has 
started  of  late  another  theory,  unworthy  of  notice. 

§4.  OF  THE  Independence  of  the  churches. 

These  churches,  wherever  formed,  became  separate  and  inde- 
pendent bodies,  competent  to  appoint  their  own  officers,  and  to 
administer  their  own  government,  without  reference  or  subordina- 
tion to  any  central  authority  or  foreign  power.  No  fact  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  primitive  churches  is  more  fully  established 
or  more  generally  conceded,  so  that  the  discussion  of  it  need  not 
be  renewed  in  this  place.^ 

§5.   OF  PRESBYTERS,   ELDERS,  BISHOPS. 

In  each  of  the  churches,  several  persons  were  appointed,  with 
equal  and  co-ordinate  authority,  as  rulers  and  overseers  of  the 
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church.  These  officers  were  known  by  the  name  of  elders  or  pres- 
bi/terSj  and  bishops.  In  churches  of  Jewish  origin,  they  were 
generally  denominated  elders^  presbyters^  as  a  term  of  respect  fami- 
liar to  the  Jews.  In  churches  gathered  chiefly  from  the  Gentiles, 
their  officers  were  more  frequently  called  iTUOxoTioty  overseers, 
bishopsj  with  reference  particularly  to  their  duty  as  rulers  to  over- 
see  and  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  church.  But  by  whatever 
name  designated  or  known,  the  office  wa^  at  first  one  and  the 
same.     They  were  only  different  names  of  one  office.^ 

The  appropriate  and  specific  duty  of  these  elders  was  the  gene- 
ral supervision  of  their  church  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all 
the  interests  pertaining  to  it.  They  were,  ex  officioy  ruling  elders. 
Their  office  was  not  exclusively  to  teach  ;  for  this  was  the  privilege 
also  of  the  deacons,  and  of  all,  indeed,  except  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  (1  Cor.  xiv.  84 ;  Tim.  ii.  12.)  But  that  the 
primary  and  most  important  duty  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
church  was  to  preach  and  to  teach,  cannot  be  doubted.  Such  as 
were  particularly  qualified  for  this  ministry  of  the  word  gave  them- 
selves wholly  to  this  service,  to  which  they  were  early  set  apart 
and  ordained  by  peculiar  religions  solemnities, — the  laying  on  of 
hands,  and  prayer.  In  this  manner,  as  has  been  already  intimated, 
the  functions  of  the  minister  or  teacher^  and  of  the  elder  were  gra- 
dually associated  together.  Compare  the  following  passages: 
Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  15 ;  Acts  vi.  4 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  9,  v.  18 ; 
Tit.  i.  9 ;  1  Tim.  iu.  2. 

The  relation  which  these  presbyters  sustained  to  their  churches 
is  concisely  and  clearly  expressed  by  Neander :  "  They  were  not 
designed  to  exercise  absolute  authority,  but  to  act  as  presiding  of- 
ficers and  guides  of  an  ecclesiastical  republic ;  to  conduct  all  things 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  communities,  as  their  ministers,  and 
not  as  their  masters.  It  could  hardly  work  itself  out  in  a  natural 
way,  from  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship, that  this  guidance  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  only  one 
individual.  The  monarchical  form  of  government  was  not  suited 
to  the  Christian  community  of  spirit.*' 

§6.   OP  DBACONS. 

Besides  the  elders,  there  was,  in  the  apostolical  and  primitive 
ages  of  the  church,  only  one  other  office, — thai  of  deacon.  The 
specific  duty  to  which  the  deacons  were  originally  appointed,  was  to 
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assist  in  the  distribution  of  alms.  The  care  of  providing  for  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  of  bestowing  other  needful  attentions  upon  the 
members  of  the  community,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  were  occu- 
pied with  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  devolved  upon  them.  They 
also,  in  common  with  the  other  officers  of  the  church,  laboured  in 
the  word  and  baptized ;  so,  at  least,  it  is  related  of  two  of  the  seven 
deacons  at  Jerusalem,  Stephen  and  Philip.  (Acts  vi.  vii.  viii.) 

The  rule  of  the  churches,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  officers,  we 
give  again  in  the  words  of  Neander :  "  The  brethren  chose  their 
own  officers  from  among  themselves;  or  if,  in  the  first  organization 
of  the  churches,  their  officers  were  appointed  by  the  apostles,  it 
was  with  the  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  same.*'  And 
such  continued  to  be  the  order  of  the  churches  for  some  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Both  deacons  and  presbyters 
appear  to  have  been  consecrated  for  their  office  by  prayer  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  (1  Tim.  iv.  14,  v.  22 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  Acts  vi.  6, 
xiii.  3.) 

§7.   CHANGES   IN   THE  CONSTITUTION  OF   THE   CHRISTIAN   CHURCH 

AFTER  THE  AGE  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

1.  In  the  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters.  In  the 
college  of  equal  and  co-ordinate  presbyters,  some  one  would  natu- 
rally act  as  moderator  or  presiding  officer ;  age,  talent,  influence, 
or  ordination  by  the  apostles,  might  give  one  an  accidental  superi- 
ority over  his  fellows,  and  appropriate  to  him  the  standing  office 
of  president  of  the  presbytery.  To  this  office  the  title  of  bishop 
was  assigned ;  and  with  the  office  and  the  title  began  to  be  asso- 
ciated the  authority  also  of  a  distinct  order.  Jerome  alleges  that 
the  standing  office  and  authority  of  a  bishop  were  a  necessary  expe- 
dient to  still  the  cravings  and  strife  for  preferment  which,  by  the 
instigation  of  Satan,  arose  in  process  of  time  among  the  presby- 
ters.* Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  a  distinction  began  to 
be  made,  in  the  course  of  the' second  century,  between  bishops  and 


*  Idem  est  ergo  presbyter,  qui  episcopus  et  antequam  diaboli  instinota  studia 
in  religions  fierent,  et  diceretiir  in  popnlis ;  ego  sum  PanU ;  ego,  Apollo,  ego  au- 
tem  CephflB,  commnni  presbyteriorum  consllio  ecclesiie  gubernabantur.  Post- 
qii&m  Tero,  nniuquisqae  eos,  qaos  baptizaverat  snos  patabat  esse,  non  Christi,  in 
ioto  orbe  decretnm  est  ut  nnos  de  presbyteris  electus  saperponeretor  csBteris, 
ad  qnem  omnis  eodesisB  cora  pertineret  et  schismatnm  semina  tollerentur. — Ad 
TiL  iL    Comp.  Apo§L  and  Prim.  Ch,  pp.  1S4-7,  264-68. 
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presbyters,  which  finajlj  resulted,  in  the  century  following,  in 'the 
establishment  of  the  episcopal  prerogatives. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  sacerdotal  caste  among  Christians.  With- 
out reference  to  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  distinction  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  this  is  worthy  of  notice  as  another  import- 
ant change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  which  gradually  arose 
in  connection  with  the  rise  of  episcopal  power.  In  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  a  universal  priesthood,  the  people  now  become  a  dis- 
tinct and  inferior  order.  They  and  the  clergy  begin  to  feel  the 
force  of  conflicting  interests  and  claims,  the  distinction  widens  fast, 
and  influence,  authority,  and  power  centralize  in  the  bishop,  the 
head  of  the  clerical  order. 

8.  The  clergy  claim  for  themselves  the  prerogatives,  relations, 
and  authority  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  Such  claims,  advanced  in 
the  third  century  by  Cyprian,  were  a  great  departure  from  the  ori- 
ginal spirit  and  model  of  the  church  derived  from  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  It  was  falling  back  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  substituting  the  outward  for  the  inward  spirit.  It  presented 
the  priesthood  again  as  a  mediating  office  between  man  and  his 
God.  It  sought  to  invest  the  propitiating  priest  with  awful  sanc- 
tity, as  the  appointed  medium  by  which  grace  is  imparted  to 
man.  Hence  the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination,  the  apostolical 
succession,  and  the  grace  of  the  ordinances  administered  by  conse- 
crated hands.  The  clergy,  by  this  assumption,  were  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  people ;  their  commission  and  office  were  from  Ood ; 
and,  as  a  Mosaic  priesthood,  they  soon  began  to  claim  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  over  the  laity.  "God  makes  the  priests," 
was  the  darling  maxim  of  Cyprian,  perpetually  recurring  in  iden- 
tical and  in  varied  phraseology.  No  change,  perhaps,  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  changing  forms  of  church  government  can  be  speci- 
fied more  destructive  to  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church,  or 
more  disastrous  to  its  spiritual  interests.  "  This  entire  perversion 
of  the  original  view  of  the  Christian  church,"  says  Neander,  "was 
itself  the  origin  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion— ^the  germ  from  which  sprang  the  popery  of  the  dark  ages."^ 

4.  The  multiplicity  of  church  offices.  Few  and  simple  were  the 
offices  instituted  in  the  church  by  the  apostles ;  but  after  the  rise 
of  episcopacy,  ecclesiastical  offices  were  multiplied  with  great  ra- 
pidity. They  arose,  as  may  appear  in  the  progress  of  this  work, 
from  different  causes,  and  at  different  times ;  many  were  the  neces- 
sary result  of  changes  in  the  church  and  in  society ;  but,  generally, 
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they  will  be  found  to  have,  as  their  ultimate  effect  and  end,  the- 
aggrandizement  of  the  episcopate.  They  were  an  integral,  if  not 
an  essential  part  of  the  ceremonial,  the  pomp  and  power  of  an  out- 
ward religion,  that  carnal  perversion  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  legitimate  consequence  of  beginning  in  the 
spirit  and  seeking  to  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh. 

§8.   BOCTRINAL  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SYSTEM. 

Under  this  head,  we  propose  merely  to  specify  some  of  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Christian'  system  as  a  new  and  distinct 
form  of  reUgion. 

1.  This  system  presents  the  only  true  form  of  a  church.  The 
Jews  had  no  distinct  organization  which  could,  with  propriety,  be 
denominated  a  church.  Much  less  is  any  association  under  other 
forms  of  religion  entitled  to  this  appellation. 

2.  The  Christian  church  has  always  been  distinguished  for  its 
veneration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  reading  and  exposition 
of  these  has,  &om  the  beginning,  been  an  important  part  of  Chris- 
tian WOTship.  All  the  instructions  and  exhortations  of  the  preacher 
have  been  drawn  from  this  source.  The  prayers,  the  psalmody, 
the  catechisms  and  confessions  of  faith  of  the  early  Christians, 
together  with  their  religious  ordinances,  were  all  based  on  the 
Scriptures. 

8.  The  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Christian  system.  The 
institutions  and  ordinances  of  the  church  itself  are  based  especially 
on  the  first-mentioned  doctrine ;  so  that  there  is  not  an  ancient 
symbol,  or  confession,  or  rule  of  faith,  in  which  it  is  not  either  ex- 
pressed or  distinctly  implied ;  nor  an  ordinance  which  is  not  com- 
memorative of  the  belief  in  Qod  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
This  is  implied  in  the  consecration  of  churches  to  God.  Even  the 
names  of  God,  Kvpeog,  Daminuiy  according  to  the  Athanasian 
creed,  expresses  the  idea  of  a  triune  God.  Deus  triunus.  Pater 
Dominus,  Filius  Dominus,  Spiritus  Sanctus,  Dominus ;  non  tantum 
trcM  Domini,  sed  unus  DominuB.  The  same  sentiment  is  implied 
in  the  baptismal  formulary;  in  the  three  elements  of  the  eucharist — 
the  bread,  the  wine,  and  the  water ;  and  in  the  three  great  festivals 
of  the  ancient  church,  which  were  instituted  about  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.    The  same  is  also  implied  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
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tian*8  oath,  which  was  usoaUj  taken  in  the  name  of  God,  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  appears  in  the  sacrament 
which  commemorates  his  death,  and  in  the  religions  services  con- 
nected with  this  ordinance,  as  well  as  in  the  prayers,  doxologies, 
psalms,  and  hymns  which  are  addressed  to  him.  The  same  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  many  of  the  emblems  and  symbols  of  the 
ancient  chnrch,  and  in  their  mystical  names,  such  as  iX^^'^9  ^°^' 
posed  of  the  initials  of  the  following  Greek  words :  *lr^oig  Xp^arog, 
Qeov  Tiogj  Scjrr^,  Jesus  Cfhristj  the  Saviour^  the  Son  of  God. 
The  mystical  word  Abraxas  is  another  instance  of  the  same 
kind,  each  letter  representing  the  initials  of  the  following  words : 
A  3K  Father^  B  J3  Son,  R  H^l  Spirit,  A  nflM  one,  i.  e.  one  Grod, 

X  XpicTTog  Christ,  A  "Av^fcmog  man,  i«  e.  God-man,  S  SciT^p 
Saviour.^ 

Thus,  the  ancient  Christians  appear,  in  this  mysterious  word,  at 
once  to  indicate  and  to  disguise  their  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  The  belief  of  the  ancient  church  respecting 
the  person  and  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been  set 
forth  by  Domer,  in  his  masterly  work  on  this  subject,  in  a  light  so 
clear,  it  would  seem,  as  to  end  all  controversy.  Whatever  may  be 
the  teaching  of  revelation,  he  has  made  it  incontrovertibly  evident 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ  was  the  prevail- 
ing and  characteristic  faith  of  the  ancient  church.' 

4.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion,  that  all  the  people 
take  part  in  their  religious  services.  The  humblest  worshipper,  as 
well  as  the  highest  functionary,  here  enters  the  temple  of  his  God, 
approaches  the  altar,  and  offers  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  our  com- 
mon God  and  Father. 

5.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Christian,  that  he  may  wor- 
ship God,  not  at  some  appointed  place,  and  at  stated  seasons,  but 
at  all  times,  and  in  every  place.  The  reader  is  directed  to  an  ex- 
tended discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  index  of  authorities.' 


CHAPTER  VIL 

NAMES  AND  CLASSES  OF  CHRISTIANS. 
§  1.   OF  THE  APPELLATIONS  AND  NAMES  ASSUMED  BY  CHRISTIANS.^ 

The  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  were  originally  called 
saints,  dy(Oi.  This  is  their  usual  appellation  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. They  apply  this  term,  not  only  to  apostles  and  teachers, 
but  generally,  te  the  community  of  Christians.  The  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew,  D^B^Hp,  by  which  the  Jews  were  denomi- 
nated as  God*s  chosen  people,  in  distinction  from  all  idolatrous 
nations.  But  by  the  apostle  Peter,  the  several  prerogatives  and 
titles  of  the  people  of  God  are  ascribed  also  to  all  Christians.  He 
denominates  them  a  chosen  generation^  a  royal  priesthood^  a  pecu- 
liar people,  (1  Pet.  ii.  9, 10.)  But  he  also  teaches  that  this  sanctity 
consists,  not  in  mere  outward  forms  of  social  worship,  but  in  that 
piety  which  their  holy  calling  requires  them  to  cultivate.  1  Pet. 
i.  15 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  11,  comp.  Eph.  v.  iii ;  Col.  i.  12,  iii.  12. 

The  name  was,  doubtless,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
and  not  as  implying  that  all  were  the  true  worshippers  of  the  holy 
Jesus.  Even  a  Judas  Iscariot  was  numbered  with  the  apostles. 
But,  to  the  highest  honour  of  Christianity,  it  may  be  said  that  her 
followers,  generally,  were  men  of  a  pure  spirit,  and  sanctified  the 
Lord  God  in  their  hearts.  Such  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  her 
early  historians  and  apologists.  And  even  her  enemies  acknow- 
ledged that  the  spotless  character  of  her  followers  caused  religion 
to  be  universally  respected,  and  led  to  its  introduction  into  every 
country* 

The  equality  of  all  Christians  is  clearly  asserted  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  brethren^  and,  as  such,  have  equal  rights,  horifjLioi, 
Comp.  2  Pet.  i.  1.  They  are  one  heritage,  2  Pet.  v.  8,  and  all 
members  of  the  same  head.  Col.  i.  18.  Nay,  Christ  himself  asserts 
the  equality  of  all  his  disciples :  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.  And  yet  a 
distinction  is  made  between  the  master  and  his  disciple — the  teacher 
and  the  taitght.  The  one  are  denominated  the  people^  6  Xoiog ;  the 
flock.  TO  Ttoiuviov ;  the  body  of  believers^  To  7tXri$og  tdv  TUarov ; 
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the  church,  ^  ixxXrioia ;  private  persanB,  ISuiFtaLi ;  and  laymen^ 
or  men  devoted  to  secular  pursuits,  ^Utftixoi,  The  others  are 
styled  teacher %j  hihaaTcoL^L ;  leaders,  fjyovfievoL ;  shepherds,  Ttoi- 
(iBve^i  overseers,  imaxcmoi;  elders,  Ttpea^vrepoi;  rulers,  Ttpo- 
ecrc/tegi  etc.  Subordinate  to  these  were  the  deacons,  htaxovoi ; 
the  widows,  %>;(xxt,  or  deaconesses,  iiOLXOViCacu ;  the  attendants, 
VTt/iperai ;  and  the  inferiors,  vec/tepai.  So  that  even  the  New 
Testament  indicates  an  ecclesiastical  order  which,  at  a  later  age, 
became  much  more  prominent. 

The  names  which  Christians  assumed  for  themselves,  such  as 
saints,  dyioi ;  believers,  TtiOTEvaavreg,  niatoi  j  elect,  ixXexroi ; 
disciples,  (la^yjrai ;  brethren,  d&X^( ;  people  of  God,  Jla6$  roi) 
Qeov,  and  the  like,  were  adopted  from  the  Jews,  and  were  expres- 
sive, severally,  of  some  moral  quality.  But,  in  process  of  time, 
the  common  acceptation  of  thdse  terms  became  so  different  from 
their  original  application,  that  they  implied  nothing  more  than  the 
distinctive  appellations  of  their  community,  composed  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  What  name  they  should  assume  became  now  a 
question  on  which  they  were  greatly  divided  among  themselves ; 
and  so  much  the  more  so,  because  they  had,  from  the  first,  refused 
all  sectarian  names.  They  would  call  no  man  master ;  neither 
would  they  receive  any  title  which  should  imply  that  their  religion 
was  of  human  origin.  In  this  dilemma,  a  name  was  providentially 
conferred  upon  them  which  soon  gained  ascendency  among  friends 
and  foes,  and  supplanted  all  others. 

Of  the  origin  of  this  name,  we  have  a  distinct  account  <  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  we  are  in-  • 
formed  that,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  labouring  together  at 
Antioch,  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  first  began  to  be  called  Chris- 
tians.* The  form  of  this  word,  Xptartavoi,  clearly  proves  it  to  be 
a  Latin  derivation  from  Xpiarog,  Christ.  Nor  is  there  the  re- 
motest probability  that  either  the  Christians  or  the  Jews  would 
have  invented  this  name.  To  the  latter  this  term  was  peculiarly 
offensive :  1  Cor.  i.  23.  The  followers  of  Christ  they  styled  Gali- 
leans, (Acts  ii.  7.,)  or,  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes,  (Acts  xxiv.  5.) 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  occurs  in  only  two  other  pas- 
sages ;  and  in  these  in  such  a  connection  as  to  indicate  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  word.    Acts  xxvi.  28 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  14,  16. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  in  deri- 
sion, first  promulgated  the  name  of  Christians  as  a  nickname,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  might  soon  come  into  general  use  among  the 
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Romans.  For  that  the  Roman  historians  regarded  Christians  as  an 
insignificant  and  contemptible  faction,  is  erident  from  Tacitus,  who 
sajs  that  '^  Nero  inflicted  the  severest  punishments  upon  those  who 
were  commonly  called  Christians  and  were  detested  for  their  infa- 
mous crimes.  Their  name  they  derived  from  one  ChristuSj  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate."'  Suetonius,  also, 
referring  evidently  to  Christians,  relates  that  "  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled from  Rome  because  of  their  ceaseless  tumults,  to  which  they 
were  instigated  by  one  named  CknstusJ"^ 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  apostles  themselves  adopted 
the  name  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  in  derision,  and' re- 
joiced to  bear  its  reproach.  From  the  apostles,  their  followers 
adopted  it  as  the  exclusive  name  of  their  body.  They  joyfully  as- 
sumed the  name  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  in  accordance  with  the 
rale  of  the  apostle — ^'If  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not 
be  ashamed,  but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf."  To  be  denomi- 
nated a  Christian  was,  in  the  estimation  of  Christian  professors  and 
martyrs,  their  highest  honour.  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
narrative  which  Eusebius  has  copied  from  an  ancient  record  of  one 
Sanctus  in  Vienna,  who  endured  all  the  inhuman  tortures  which  art 
could  inflict  without  disclosing  either  his  name  or  his  native  land, 
or  his  condition  in  life,  whether  freeman  or  slave.  To  all  the  inter- 
rogations of  his  tormentors  he  only  replied,  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
I  am  a  Christian ;  affirming  that  his  name,  his  country,  and  his 
kindred,  all  were  included  in  this.^  Of  the  same  import  also  was 
the  deportment  of  the  martyr  Lucian,  as  related  by  Chrysostom.^ 
To  every  interrogation  he  replied,  I  am  a  Christian.  Of  what 
country  are  you  ?  I  am  a  Christian.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
I  am  a  Christian.  Who  are  your  parents  ?  I  am  a  Christian. 
And  such  was  his  reply  to  every  question. 

It  was  a  favourite  consideration  with  the  primitive  Christians, 
that  the  name  of  Christian  happily  avoids  all  sectarian  distinctions, 
and  indicates  the  oneness  of  their  faith  and  knowledge.  ^'  I  honour 
Peter,"  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,^  "but  I  am  not  called  by  his 
name.  I  honour  Paul,  but  I  am  not  of  Paul.  The  name  I  bear  is 
derived  from  no  man;  I  am  bom  of  God."  "No  sect  or  church 
took  their  name  from  the  apostles,"  observes  Epiphanius."^  "For 
we  have  never  heard  of  the  followers  of  Peter,  Paul,  Bartholomew, 
or  Thaddeus.  But  all  the  apostles,  from  the  beginning,  held  one 
faith,  and  preached,  not  themselves,  but  Jesus  Christ  their  Lord. 
For  this  reason,  they  all  gave  the  church  one  name,  derived,  not 
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from  themselves,  but  from  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  after  they  had 
already  begun  to  be  called  Christianf  at  Antioch."  As  they  all 
had  one  Lord,  so  were  they  all  one,  and  bore  the  common  name  of 
Christians,  professing  themselves  to  be  the  followers  of  Him,  not 
as  the  head  of  their  $eet  or  party y  but  as  the  Author  of  their  com- 
mon faith.  They  even  refused  the  name  of  Chrisfs  churchy  claim- 
ing to  be  only  a  Christian  churchy  i.  e.  a  body  of  Christians. 
From  this  primitive  church  various  religious  sects  separated  them- 
selves, who  assumed  the  names  of  Manichseans,  Simonians,  Valen- 
tinians,  Ebionites,  etc. 

Without  attempting  a  full  enumeration  of  the  names  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  Christians  by  the  fathers,  we  give  the  following 
summary  of  the  principal  appellations  by  which  they  were  known 
among  themselves : 

1.  CatholicSy  denoting  an  adherence  to  the  universal  faith. 
While  the  church  remained  one  and  undivided,  it  was  appropriately 
styled  the  catholic  church.  But  after  the  rise  of  different  sects, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the  church,  still  claimed 
to  be  called  Christians,  then  did  the  true  believers  assume  the  name 
of  catholicBy  to  distinguish  themselves  from  these  heretical  sects. 
So  that  the  catholic  church  is  the  true  church,  in  distinction  from 
all  heretics.  None  were  allowed  to  be  Christians  who  did  not  be- 
long to  this  catholic  church.  "I  am  of  the  catholic  church,"  said 
Pionius  the  martyr,  "for  Christ  has  no  other."  This  name  would, 
obviously,  be  claimed  by  all  who  supposed  that  their  faith  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  and  was  such 
as  ought  to  be,  at  all  times,  universal. 

2.  EcclesioiticSy  men  of  the  church.  Eusebius,  Origen,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  frequently  use  this  term  in  distinction 
from  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  heretics ;  and  in  such  connection  as  not 
to  designate  by  it  the  priesthood  merely,  to  whom  the  appellation 
was  afterwards  restricted. 

8.  Dogmatic8y  oi  rov  Soyfidrogy  men  of  the  true  faith.  This 
term  denotes  those  who  held  fast  the  sound  doctrines  of  the  church. 
Primarily,  it  was  applied  only  to  religious  teachers  and  rulers  in 
the  church,  but  subsequently,  it  was  so  extended  as  to  include  all 
who  were  sound  in  the  faith. 

4.  Gnostics.  Denoting  such  as  are  truly  learned,  in  opposition 
to  the  pretensions  of  false  teachers.  By  this  name  Christians  espe- 
cially characterized  theniselves  as  the  true  Gnostics,  in  distinction 
from  an  arrogant  sect  who  claimed  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
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Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Irensens,  and  others,  would  intimate  bj  this 
term  that  not  merely  the  teachers,  bat  all  members  of  the  catholic 
church  were  in  possession  of  true  wisdom,  drawn  from  no  corrupt 
fountain,  and  mixed  with  no  foreign  ingredient. 

5.  Theophoroi^  ^€0^poLy  ChrUtophoroiy  XpKTTo^pot.  These 
epithets,  originally  applied  as  titles  of  honour,  became,  in  time,  pro- 
per names.  The  former  was  first  conferred  upon  Ignatius,  who  is 
usually  quoted  as  Ignatius  6  xcu  Qeo^pog.  From  him,  or  some 
other  ancient  father,  it  passed  into  a  surname ;  but  whether  from 
his  declaration  to  the  emperor  Trajati  that  he  bore  Christ  his  God 
in  his  heart— or  from  the  blessing  of  Christ  bestowed  upon  him  in 
his  childhood—- or  from  the  name  of  Christ  imprinted  on  his 
breast— or  for  some  other  reason,  is  not  known.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  many  other  eminent  Christians  were  so  named.^ 

6.  'I;c3t*$,  Fi$hes,  An  acrostic  fancifully  derived  from  the 
initials  of  the  several  appellations  of  our  Saviour.  'I>70'ovg,  Xpta- 
*r6gf  Qeoij  Tlog,  Scjryjp.  The  first  letters  of  each  are  united  in 
the  word  'I;c3i5$.* 

The  names  Christian,  Christiana,  Christopher,  Theophilus,  and 
the  like,  so  common  in  every  age  of  the  church,  though  adopted 
for  convenience,  by  implication  denote,  also,  devotedness  to  the 
service  of  Christ,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  his  name  and  his 
divinity. 

§2.   NAMES    OF   REPROACH   AND    DERISION    CONFERRED    ON    CHRIS- 
TIANS  BT  THEIR  ENEMIES. 

These  are,  indeed,  without  number.  Such  hatred  and  contempt 
were  felt  for  Christianity  and  its  professors,  both  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, that  they  seized  every  opportunity  to  expose  the  disciples  of 
Christ  as  dangerous  and  contemptible  men.  The  reproachful  epi- 
thets cast  upon  them,  with  few  exceptions,  relate  only  to  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
historian  and  antiquarian.  And  yet  they  are  of  importance  as 
illustrating  the  condition  of  the  primitive  church. 

1.  Jetff8.  By  the  Romans,  Christians  were  at  first  regarded  as  a 
Jewish  sect,  like  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  As  such, 
they  were  accordingly  denominated  JetffSy  and  despised  as  a  supersti- 
tious and  misanthropic  sect.  The  name  itself  was  a  term  of  contempt ; 
the  Jews  being  universally  despised  as  a  superstitious  and  misan- 
thropic race.     After  they  began  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Jews, 
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they  were  described  by  Suetonius  as  a  class  of  men  of  a  new  and 
mischievous  superstition-.  Genti9  hominum  iuperititionis  novm  et 
maUficss} 

2.  Nazarenes.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  unitedly  denominated 
the  Christians  Nazarenes.'  The  word  is  variously  written  Naza- 
renes,  Nazerenes,  Naztrenes,  Nazorenes^  and  Nazurenes ;  but  the 
signification  was  the  same,  and  always  implied  reproach  and  con- 
tempt.   (Acts  zxiv.  5.) 

3.  Galikan$,  Tins  name  was  probably  derived  from  Acts  ii.  7. 
It  is  so  represented  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,^  however,  ascribes  the  origin  of  this  reproachful  epithet 
to  Julian  the  apostate.  He  uniformly  denominated  both  Christ 
and  his  followers  Galikans ;  and  made  a  law  requiring  that  they 
should  not  be  called  by  any  other  name.  He  died  with  these  re- 
markable words  on  his  lips:  Ah!  thou  QalUean!  thou  hist  con- 
quered.^ 

4.  Greeks.  In  direct  opposition  to  Julian,  Christian  converts 
were  by  the  ancient  Romans  styled  Greeks  ;  which  with  them  was 
a  proverbial  phrase,  expressive  both  of  suspicion  and  contempt,  as 
an  impostor.  Whenever  they  saw  a  Christian  in  the  highway,  they 
were  wont  to  exclaim,  Ah !  a  Greek  impostor.^  Christ  himself 
was  regarded  as  an  impostor.  (Matt,  xxvii.  63.)  The  practice  of 
some  Christians  in  wearing  the  Grecian  pallium  instead  of  the 
Roman  toga  had  also  some  influence  in  attaching  to  Christians  this 
epithet. 

6.  Magicians.  By  heathen  nations,  the  Author  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  was  styled  Magician,  and  his  followers  magicians.* 
Our  blessed  Lord  was  generally  believed  by  the  heathen  to  have 
practised  magical  arts,  by  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  deceived 
the  people. 

Of  other  names  which  the  malice  of  their  persecutors  invented 
or  applied  to  them  on  particular  occasions,  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary. 

SibyUists.  From  their  being  charged  with  corrupting  the  Sibyl- 
line books.     A  favourite  insinuation  of  Celsus.^ 

Sarmentitii.  Derived  from  the  fagots,  sarmentaj  with  which  the 
fires  were  kindled  around  them  at  the  stake." 

Semaxii.     From  the  stake,  semaxisj  to  which  they  were  bound. 

Parabolaniy  7tapd/?oZot.  From  their  being  exposed  to  ravenous 
beasts.*  This  was  the  name  of  those  who  were  accustomed  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts. 
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Bid^vatoif  self-murdererf.  Alluding  to  their  fearlessness  of 
death. 

^A^eoij  Atheists.^^  Their  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  poly- 
theism was  regarded  as  a  denial  of  the  existence  and  providence 
of  God. 

Ncii^pot/^  Novelli,  noYissimiy  nuperrimi,  jtc,  new  lights^  tnn<h 
vators.     Authors  of  a  new  and  barbarous  superstition. 

Xravpo^rpoUj^  worshippers  of  the  cross.  (2  Cor.  i.  18.)  From 
the  frequent  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Plautinsd  prosapise^  homines  et  Pistores,  men  of  the  race  of 
Plautus^  bakers.  Plautus  is  said  to  have  hired  himself  to  a  baker 
to  grind  in  his  mill. 

Asinarii/^  worshippers  of  an  ass.  From  an  old  prejudice  against 
the  Jews,  of  uncertain  origin.  Creduli,  Simplices,  Stulti,  Luci- 
fag«y  Stu'pidi,  Fatui,  Imperiti,  Abjecti,  Hebetes,  Idiotas,  etc.  CVe- 
dulousj  simpletonSy  foolSy  infatuated^  skulking^  stupid^  abject^ 
ignoranty  etc. 

Christian3  were  also  denominated  worshippers  of  the  sun,  in 
consequence  of  their  turning  to  the  east  in  prayer.  Many  other 
causes  may  have  contributed  to  the  same  result ; — ^their  reverence 
for  Christ,  the  Light  of  the  world ;  their  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day,  Sunday,  dies  solis;  2kikd  looking  for  the  appearing  of  Christ 
in  the  east,  at  his  second  coming. 

§  3.  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  LAITY. 

The  first  instance  of  the  distinction  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
as  separate  orders  of  men  in  the  Christian  church,  occurs  in 
Tertullian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.'*'  In  this  pas- 
sage and  the  context,  the  laity  appear  as  a  distinct  order,  relatively 
opposed  to  the  clergy,  though  still  entitled,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  and  perform  the  office  of  priests. 
The  term  clergy^  qui  sunt  in  clero,  appears  in  another  treatise  from 
the  same  author  of  about  the  same  date.^  The  clergy ^  in  the  eccle- 
siastical phraseology  of  this  age,  are  a  class  of  men  chosen  to  be 
the  teachers  and  guides  of  their  brethren,  withdrawn  from  secular 
pursuits  and  devoted  to  the  contemplation  of  heavenly  things. 
The    apostles    often  distinguish  between  the  teachers  and  the 


*  Differentiam  inter  ordiAem  et  plebem  constitait  eoclesiie  auotoritas. — ExhorU 
ad  Catiitat.  c.  7. 
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taught ,  the  ruler%  and  the  ruled^  &c. ;  and  this  division,  after 
their  decease,  continued  in  the  church;  but  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  were  not  recognised  as  two  distinct  orders  or  classes  in  the 
church,  until  the  close  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the  third 
centuries. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  rise  of  the  original  orders  of 
the  hierarchy  at  so  late  a  period,  it  is  urged  that  the  word  xXi^pog 
occurs  much  earlier  in  ecclesiastical  history.  In  reply,  the  position 
is  admitted,  but  the  conclusion  is  denied.  The  apostle  Peter  says 
of  Judas,  "  He  was  numbered  with  us,  and  had  obtained  part,  x)<yifoVy 
of  this  ministry,"  (Acts  i.  17 ;)  which  only  shows  that  his  lot  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  other  apostles.  Again,  it  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  inheritance  of  the  saints.  (Acts  xxvi.  18 ;  Coloss.  i.  12.) 
It  describes  the  church  collectively,  the  floch^  over  whom  the  pres- 
byters are  admonished  not  to  tyrannize.  (1  Pet.  v.  8.)  Eusebius* 
has  preserved  a  short  extract  of  a  letter  written  in  the  second 
century  by  Christians  in  Vienna  and  Lyons  to  their  brethren  in 
proconsular  Asia  and  Phrygia,  in  which  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  martyrs,  as  the  Lord's  heritage.  Irenseus,  of  the  same  age, 
with  whom  Augustin  also  agrees,  speaks  of  the  Jt/ls^pog  tr.q  btUt 
axoTtfig  ScaSo^iagy  with  reference  to  the  original  mode  of  election 
to  the  apostolic  office,  in/  loty  in  the  case  of  Matthias.*  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  contemporary  with  Irenseus  and  Tertullian,  describes 
John  as  having  gone  about  estabHshing  in  one  place  bishops ;  in 
another,  organizing  whole  churches ;  and  in  another,  the  clergy 
allotting  one  and  another  of  those  who  were  designated  by  the 
Spirit,  t  This  passage  must  be  understood  to  relate  to  such  of 
the  clergy  as  acted  either  as  rulers  or  teachers  in  these  churches, 
without  implying  any  official  distinction  between  bishop  and  clergy, 
constituting  a  distinct  order. 

It  appears,  then,  that  previous  to  the  time  of  Cyprian,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  the  clergy  were  not  recognised  as  a 
distinct  order  of  the  hierarchy.  The  whole  church  constituted  one 
order.  They  all  viewed  themselves  as  priests  of  God,  and  desig- 
nated certain  of  the  brethren  to  act  as  their  spiritual  guides  and 


*  AdTTS.  Heeres.  i.  28,  iii.  8.  Et  oleros  et  clerioos  hino  appellatos  puto,  quia 
sunt  in  ecclesiastioi  ministerii  gradibus  ordinati,  quia  Matthias  sorte  eUctus  eat, 
quern  primum  per  apostolos  legimus  ordinatum. — Auguttm  in  Ps,  67. 

t  "Ohov  f/U¥  ifticxoftovf  xweaatfiau»  ottou  Is  o'Koi  ixitf^oCof  opfiotfwr,  ciftov  6c  xXi^por, 
tva  ti  two,  »Xi7pwawy  f  ov  inh  rov  Uvrv/caro^  CfjfMuvofUniip — Quit  Div.  Salv.  o.  42. 
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teachers,  claiming  the  right  themselves  to  officiate  in  the  same 
capacity,  in  the  absence  of  such  ministers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  fathers  themselves  are  not  agreed  re- 
specting the  origin  and  import  of  the  term  x^jfipogj  clergy.  Jerome 
supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Levitical  priesthood,  as  the  por- 
tion of  the  Lord,  whom  he  had  chosen  for  himself;  or  else,  because 
the  Lord  is  peculiarly  their  portion.*  Augustin,  with  whom  Chry- 
sostom  also  agrees,  supposes  it  derived  from  the  lot^  x^pog,  by 
which  Matthias  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas.  Li  the  passages 
cited  above  from  Clement,  L^ensBus,  and  Eusebius,  Neander  sup- 
poses the  clergy  to  receive  this  title  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
cKo9€n  to  their  office  without  a  specific  limitation  to  an  election  by 
lot.* 

The  clergy  and  the  laity  were  subsequently  divided  into  various 
classes.  The  consideration  of  the  orders  of  the  clergy  will  be  re- 
served for  another  part  of  this  work.  The  most  general  division 
was  that  of  the  baptized  and  the  unhaptized, 

§4.   OF  THE  BAPTIZED. 

This  term  is  used  to  designate  the  constituents  of  the  Christian 
community ;  that  body  or  assembly  which  was  appropriately  deno- 
minated the  church,  n  ixxXriaiay  and  ixxhfjoia  rHv  a^^tQV.  Per- 
sons of  this  description  were  distinguished  by  various  names, 
designed,  in  a  measure,  to  illustrate  the  true  nature  and  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  church. 

1.  They  were  styled  TUOtoiy  the  faithful,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned.  This  is  the  favourite  and  universal  name  which  has 
uniformly  been  used  to  denote  such  as  have  been  duly  instructed 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  re- 
ceived by  baptism  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  By  this 
name  they  are  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  omctoi, 
such  as  are  not  Christians,  and  heretics ;  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  clergy,  and  from  the  catechumens,  penitents,  energumens,  and 
ascetics.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  use 
the  active  form,  ol  TUarevovrsgy  or,  Ttuxrevaavrsgy  while  the  fa- 
thers uniformly  use  the  paseive,  oi  TtUTtoL  The  latter,  however, 
occurs  occasionally  in  the  New  Testament,  (Acts  zvi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  vi. 


*  Vel  quia  de  Borte  vmt  Dei,  vel  qaia  ipse  Dens  sors,  i.  e.  para,  olerioomm  est. 
— j^.  ad  Nqtodan.    Comp.  Num.  xviii.  20,  1  Deut  z.  9. 
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15  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12,  v.  16  ;)  but  in  a  sense  more  milimited  than  that 
in  which  it  is  used  bj  the  fathers. 

2.  ^G/ttj^6[ievoiy  illuminati,  the  enlightened.  This  name  thej 
received  upon  being  baptized,  baptism  being  by  them  denominated 
^HjytUJfio^y  or  ^)cytiC[iay  illumination.  It  is  a  cnrions  fact,  that 
the  baptized  are  denominated  ^x^v^ofiEVOi^  and  candidates  for  bap- 
tism ^KAftiO%ivtB^^  while,  on  grammatical  principles,  precisely  the 
reverse  might  have  been  expected.  The  usage  of  ^Ki/tiChivTBg 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Heb.  vi.  4,  as  the  most  proper  to 
denote  such  as  were  suitably  enlightened  to  be  received  into  the 
church. 

8.  MsfwrifiivoLy  the  initiated.  This  appellation  was  most  in  use 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when  so  much  was  said  of  the  dis- 
ciplina  arcaniy  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  It 
denotes  such  as  have  been  initiated  into  these  mysteries,  a  privilege 
belonging  exclusively  to  members  of  the  church.  The  phrase  the 
initiated  hnoWy  occurs  about  fifty  times  in  Augustin  and  Chrysos- 
tom  alone.  The  terms  (iwrai  and  (warayofyriroi  are  also  often 
used;  and,  in  short,  almost  all  the  phraseology  which  profane 
writers  use  respecting  an  initiation  into  their  mysteries.  Indeed, 
the  rite  of  baptism  itself  was  early  supposed  to  have  an  evident  re- 
lation, as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  represents,^  to  the  initiatory  rites  of 
Eleusis,  Samothrace,  etc.  In  conformity  with  this  usage,  catechu- 
mens were  denominated  the  initiated. 

4.  Te^ioi  and  teTieioviievoij  the  perfect.  This  name,  like  the 
foregoing,  has  a  relation  to  their  sacred  mysteries.  It  is  adopted 
from  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  used,  not  indeed  in  the  same, 
but  in  a  kindred  meaning,  in  relation  to  Christian  perfection. 
fMatt.  V.  48;  Heb.  vi.  1.)  To  join  the  church,  was  styled  iX^iv 
em  ro  re^iovy  or  (isrsj^eiv  rov  reJleeor,  to  attain  unto  petfee^ 
tion  ;  and  the  participation  of  the  sacrament,  which  in  the  ancient 
church  invariably  followed  baptism,  was  denominated  TeJUTri  TfXe- 
Toiv,*  perfection  of  perfections. 

5.  The  titles,  brethrenj  aaintSy  ehctj  beloved^  sons  of  Chd^  etc., 
have  ever  been  applied  as  the  special  prerogative  of  believers,  or 
professing  Christians. 

The  rights  and  privileges  peculiar  to  this  class  of  Christiana 
were  the  following : 

1.  They  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  all  religious  assemblies 
without  exception ;  to  take  part  in  the  missa  catechumenorumy  the 
first  religious  service  of  public  worship,  designed  especially  for  the 
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catechumens,  as  If  ell  as  in  the  missafideltumj  the  afier-servieej  which 
was  particularly  designed  for  them,  and  which  none  but  the  initi- 
ated, during  the  continuance  of  the  secret  discipline  of  the  church, 
were  permitted  to  attend.  To  this  service  neither  catechumens 
nor  any  other  were  permitted  to  be  present,  not  even  as  spectators. 

2.  It  was  another  special  privilege  of  the  faithful^  to  hear  and 
join  in  the  rehearsal  ef  the  Lord's  prayer.  None  but  believers 
were  permitted,  in  any  case,  audibly  to  adopt  the  language  of  this 
prayer  and  say,  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven ;  though  it  might 
be  used  in  silent  prayer.  In  the  worship  of  the  faithfxd^  on  the 
contrary,  it  might  be  rehearsed  aloud,  or  sung  by  them,  or  repeated 
in  responses. 

8.  They  were  allowed  to  seek  an  explanation  of  all  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Christian  religion.  Origen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  allege, 
indeed,  in  commendation  of  Christianity,  that  it  has  mysteries, 
ffva'T^ipco,  dp^97ra,  and  catopprjra^  which  no  human  mind  can 
comprehend.  But  by  this  privilege  is  understood  the  right  of  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the 
subtleties  of  their  faith.  These  were  cautiously  concealed  from 
catechumens,  and  taught  to  believers  only,  because  ^'by  God's  gift 
they  were  made  partakers  of  these  mysteries,  and  therefore  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  them."  To  the  uninitiated,  the  ancient  fathers 
discoursed  only  on  obvious  points  of  morality ;  and  if,  at  any  time, 
they  were  led  to  touch  upon  their  profound  mysteries,  they  dis- 
missed them  with  the  expression,  ItSaxsiv  ol  (JtefwajfiBvoLy  the  initiated 
know  these  things.* 

4.  The  distinguishing  religious  privilege  of  believers  is  that  of  par- 
taking of  the  eucharist,  which  was  regarded  as  the  consummation 


*  De  moralibuB  qnotidianum  Bermonem  habuimiis,  cum  yel  Patriarchorom  gesta, 
▼el  proTerbioram  leger«ntar  pneeepta :  nt  his  informati  atqne  institnti  assaesce- 
retis  raigonim  ingredi  naa  eonnnqne  iter  oarpere,  ao  divinis  obedir«  mandatis, 
qoo  renoTati  per  baptismum  qjoa  Titso  Qsum  teneretis,  qusB  ablutos  deceret. 
Nunc  de  my$terUt  dicere  admonet  atqne  ipsam  sacramentorum  ratioaem  edere : 
qaam  ante  baptismnm  si  pntassemns  insinnandnm  nondum  initiatia,  prodidisse 
potios,  qnam  edidisse,  ssstimaremur. — ^Ambros.,  De  Me  qvi  myeUriu  mUientur^  o.  i. 
IKmissis  jam  catecbnmenis,  tos  tantnm  ad  andiendnm  retinnimns :  quia,  pneter 
ilia,  qn»  omnee  Christianos  convenit  in  commune  servare,  specialiter  de  cfelestibus 
mysteriis  locntnri  snmns,  qusB  audire  non  poesont,  aiei  quiea  donante  jam  Domino 
percepemnt.  Tanto  igitur  majore  reverentia  debetis  audire  qusB  dicimvs,  quanto 
m^ora  ista  sunt,  qu»  solis  baptiiatis  et  fidelibus  auditoribus  eommittuntur,  quam 
ilia,  qose  etiam  catechumeni  au(fire  consneTerunt — ^August.,  Serm,  i.  ad  Neoph, 
*kofiiu^  8ca  *oi>j  6iivi^ooi  nufi  t^  >ei«r  SMXryofic^o  fawstti^  f  ovf  mt  8i  ««optf  o- 
/uMjVy  00^  tovi  fUftvrjfuivwi  di6a0«o^v.— Thtodovbt,  QwmL  16  m  Num. 
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of  all  mysteries,  and  a  participation  in  them ;  hence  it  received  the 
significant  name  of  xotVQviaf  communion^  participation. 

5.  In  close  connection  with  this  privilege  of  communion  stands 
also  that  important  right  which,  as  a  member  of  the  church,  each 
communicant  had,  of  taking  part  in  all  the  transactions  of  that 
body,  especially  in  the  choice  of  the  clergy  and  of  their  ecclesiastical 
officers^  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  right,  we  are  surprised  that  it 
is  but  briefly  touched  upon  by  Bingham  and  other  writers  on  this 
subject.  This,  however,  is  the  proper  place  distinctly  to  assert 
this  right  of  suffrage  which  the  faithful  enjoyed,  although  it  is  of 
necessity  implied  and  included  in  the  general  privileges  of  church 
membership.  That  the  church,  i.  e.  the  united  body  of  believers, 
has  had  a  part  in  the  election  of  their  pastor,  from  the  earliest 
period  downward,  is  certain,  not  merely  from  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  but  also  from  the  most  ancient  testimony  of  the  fathers; 
and  has  never  been  denied,  even  by  those  who,  in  this  respect,  have 
been  most  anxious  to  abridge  the  privileges  of  the  people.  All 
they  assert  is,  that  the  original  usage  has  been  changed,  because  of 
its  manifold  abuses,  and  of  necessity  abrogated.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  question,  whether,  in  the  election  of  a  pastor,  the  church  is 
entitled  to  a  valid  elective  vote,  or  whether  their  suffrage  should 
be  testimonial  only,  or  negative.  Then,  again,  arises  another  ques- 
tion of  equal  importance,  relating  to  the  method  of  voting  by 
proxy  and  by  a  body  of  electors,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  appears 
to  have  been  first  practised  by  the  church  in  Africa.' 

The  limits  prescribed  for  this  work  forbid  the  renewal  of  the 
discussion  respecting  the  right  of  the  church  to  elect  their  own 
teachers  and  rulers.  In  the  election  of  Matthias  (Acts  i.  23-26 
compared  with  i.  15)  as  an  apostle ;  of  the  seven  deacons,  (Acts 
vi.  1-6 ;)  of  the  assistants  and  companions  of  the  apostles,  (comp. 
2  Cor.  viii.  19,)  and  of  presbyters,  we  recognise  the  suffrages  of 
the  church.  Cyprian  uniformly  recognised  the  right  of  the  people 
to  choose  and  to  reject  their  own  pastors  ;*  and  even  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions  ordain  that  a  bishop  should  be  chosen  by  the 
whole  people.* 


*  In  ordinationibuB  oleriois,  firatrea  earissimi,  solemus  tos  ante  consulere,  et 
mores  ao  merita  singalorum  communi  consilio  ponderare. — Ctprian,  J^.  83,  ad 
ehr.  ei  pleb,  Carlh.  Plebs  ipsa  maximam  habet  potestatem  vel  ellgendi  dignoa 
sacerdotes,  Tel  indignos  recusandi. — Fp.  68. 
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The  right  of  election  continued  unimpaired  through  the  third 
century;  but  was  finally  wrested  by  episcopal  power  from  the 
hands  of  the  people.  ^^  Election  by  the  people/'  says  Biddle,  of 
Oxford,  ^^has  been  discontinued.  This,  indeed,  in  the  estimation 
of  episcopalians,  is  a  great  improvement ;  but  still,  as  they  must 
allow,  it  is  a  change."  The  change,  indeed,  none  can  deny ;  but 
the  improvement  may  well  be  called  in  question.  The  loss  of  it 
was  the  extinction  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  removal  of  the 
greatest  safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  unworthy  men  into 
the  Christian  ministry.^ 

6.  The  incestuous  person  at  Corinth  was,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  both  excommunicated  and,  on  his  repentance,  restored 
to  their  fellowship  by  the  act  of  the  church.  (1  Cor.  iv.  comp.  with 
2  Cor.  ii.)  These  same  Corinthians,  in  the  age  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  apostles,  rejected  some  of  their  presbyters  from  the 
ministry,  whom  Clement  exhorts  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
multitude — ^the  church.* 

The  authorities  from  the  early  Christian  fathers  and  from  eccle- 
siastical writers  have  been  duly  collated  elsewhere.^  Planck,  the 
great  historian  of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  the  highest 
authority  on  this  subject,  affirms  that,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  members  of  the  church  still  exercised  their  ori* 
ginal  right  of  controlling  the  proceedings  of  the  church,  both  in  the 
exclusion  of  offenders  and  in  the  restitution  of  penitents.* 

The  transfer  of  the  disciplinary  power  from  the  church  to  the 
clergy  should  be  carefully  noted,  as  one  of  the  most  injurious  inva- 
sions of  the  hierarchy  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  invested 
the  episcopate  with  dangerous  prerogatives;  and,  more  than  all 
else,  was,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of  bringing  into  neglect  all  sound 
discipline.  To  expect  such  from  an  independent  priesthood  is  to 
contradict  alike  the  deductions  of  reason  and  the  records  of  his- 
tory. 

§  5.   OF  ASCETICS,  CCENOBITES,  MONKSy  FRATBRNITIBS. 

Thk  ascetics  of  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ^ge%  were  essentially 
different  in  many  respects.  To  the  first  class  belong  all  those  who 
sought  a  life  of  solitude  for  religious  exercises  and  private  contem- 
plation, and,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  others,  separated 
themselves  from  Christian  sopiety  without  wholly  excluding  them- 
selves from  the  communion  of  the  church. '  These  constituted,* 
therefore,  a  distinct  class  of  the  laity. 
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The  origin  of  the  ascetic  manner  of  life  dates  back  far  beyond 
the  Christian  era.  In  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  India,  there  were, 
at  this  early  period,  ascetics,  hermits,  and  fecluses.  The  Thera- 
peutics, of  whom  Philo  and  Josephns  speak,  were  a  religious  fra> 
temity  who,  in  many  respects,  had  a  striking  influence  in  the 
subsequent  formation  of  monastic  establishments.  Many  of  the 
Pythagorean  institutes  also  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  mo- 
nastic rules  of  later  date.  Some,  again,  have  compared  them  with 
those  of  the  Nazarites  and  Bechabites  of  Scripture,  respecting 
whom  Witsius  and  Less  may  be  consulted.  The  prophet  Elijah,  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  and  John  the  Baptist  have  also  been  con- 
sidered as  patterns  of  monastic  life.  But  its  high  antiquity  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  Jerome.^ 

As  early  as  the  second  century,  the  foundations  of  monachism 
were  laid  in  a  vain  admiration  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  fasting, 
solitude,  and  celibacy.  Soon  after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  bodily 
mortification  and  a  contemplative  life  began  to  be  regarded  by 
many  Christians  as  indications  and  means  of  extraordinary  piety. 
In  the  time  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  the  '^sacred  virgins  of  the 
church,"  or  the  ^'canonical  virgins,"  were  recognised  as  a  distinct 
class;  and  celibacy  was  extolled  as  a  species  of  supereminent 
sanctity.'  Such  superstition,  with  its  pernicious  adjuncts  and  con- 
sequences, made  rapid  progress  in  the  church. 

But  many  Oreek  and  Latin  writers  concur  in  ascribing  the  ori- 
gin of  Christian  anchorets  and  monks  to  the  third  century.  They 
are  believed  to  have  arisen  first  in  Egypt.  Among  the  founders 
of  this  sect,  some  of  the  most  celebrated  were  Paulus,  Antonius, 
Pachomius,  Hilarion,  and  Athanasius.  To  these  may  be  added 
Basil  the  (}reat,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  the  two  Gregories,  Epipha- 
nius,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Jerome,  Cassian,  and  many 
others. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  monastic  life  had  become 
common  to  all  orders  of  men,  not  only  in  the  eastern,  but  also  in 
the  western  church ;  but  it  had  not  attained  the  celebrity  which  it 
afterwards  acquired.  Although  the  most  distinguished  of  the  fa- 
thers sought  celebrity  chiefly  by  their  monastic  life,  the  church 
were,  as  yet,  far  from  according  to  monks  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  clergy.  They  were  far  from  enjoying  equal  privileges  with 
these  oflicers  of  the  church;  neither  were  the  monks  reckoned 
among  the  laity;  but  they  were  accounted  a  distinct  religious 
order,  denominated  religiosij  or  canoniety  by  which,  until  the  tenth 
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centarj,  they  were  distinguished  both  from  the  clergy  and  laity. 
From  that  period,  they  began  to  be  reckoned  with  the  clergy. 
About  the  same  time  arose  the  distinction  between  the  clerici  sect^ 
lares  and  eleriei  regulares.  The  former  denoted  such  as  had  a 
regular  parochial  charge  and  cure  of  souls ;  the  latter,  the  clergy 
belonging  to  some  religious  order.  The  eleriei  secularesy  however, 
uniformly  refused  to  own  the  monastics  as  fellow-labourers  in  the 
ministerial  office.  Indeed,  the  monks  have  never  been  fully  blended 
with  the  clergy.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  cloisters,  there  has  ever 
been  a  certain  class  of  lay  brethren,  or  lay  monks,  monaehi  latcij 
who,  without  discharging  any  of  the  appropriate  functions  of  the 
ministry,  have,  as  in  the  ancient  church,  occupied  an  intermediate 
station  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 

The  following  are  the  principal  orders  of  the  monks,  and  the 
names  by  which  they  are  distinguished : 

1.  Ascetics^  ^Aaxyirai.  Originally,  the  term  was  used  by  profane 
writers  to  denote  the  gladiators  and  athletse  of  the  ancients.  But 
in  the  works  of  the  fathers  it  denotes  all  of  every  age  and  condition 
who  devote  themselves  peculiarly  to  acts  of  piety,  such  as  fasting, 
prayer,  watchings,  and  the  denial  of  sensual  desires.  They  are 
sometimes  styled  dydiwiy  unmarried^  and  iyxpatstgy  eontinentes. 
There  were  also  female  ascetics.  The  monastics  belonged  both  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  laity,  and  were  of  either  sex,  and  from  all 
conditions  in  life.  They  were  men  of  active  life,  living  in  cities 
like  other  men,  but  devoted  to  prayers,  fasting,  watching,  and  in- 
tent upon  high  attainments  in  a  religious  life.  The  places  appro- 
priated for  these  exercises  were  styled  dcxifrpia. 

2.  MankSy  appropriately  so  called,  Movdxpi,  sometimes  Movd- 
^cjyreg,  oi  (wv^  ^civrsg  @e^ ;  such  as  lived  a  sequestered  life, 
taking  no  part  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  men,  and  retiring  alone 
into  desert  places  and  solitary  cells ;  or,  in  company,  frequenting 
the  wilderness  and  distant  mountains.  These  belonged  exclusively 
to  the  laity y  and  were  characterized  chiefly  by  their  deep  seclusion 
from  society ;  while  the  asceticB  belonged  either  to  the  clergy  or 
laity,  and  were  distinguished  particularly  for  their  austerities. 
These  monks  were  sometimes  denominated  eomobiteSy  ccenobitm,  soli- 
tariij  9oUtares,  etc. 

8.  AnehareiSy  'Ava;U6}p>7Tr<xi',  Hermits.  A  distinction,  however, 
is  sometimes  made  between  the  two— anchorets  denoting  those  who 
led  a  solitary  life  without  establishing  their  residence  in  solitude ; 
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"while  hermits  are  those  who  inhabit  the  most  desolate  and  inhos- 
pitable places,  in  solitary  cells  and  caves.' 

4.  CoenobiteSy  from  xoivog  (Stogy  communis  vita.  So  called  from 
their  inhabiting  one  place  in  common,  styled  eoenobiumj  and  having 
all  things  in  common.  They  are  also  called  OwohitaLy^  and,  from 
ovvohoiqj^  ol  iv  awoSioig  ^iivregy  conventualeM^ 

5.  Gyrovagi.  Strolling  vagrants,  whose  lives  were  dishonoured 
by  the  lowest  sensuality  and  the  most  shameless  vices.^ 

6.  ^tvTuraiy  Pillaristi.  So  called  from  their  living  continually 
upon  a  pillar ;  a  manner  of  life  so  austere  and  forbidding  that  few 
were  induced  to  adopt  it.^ 

There  are  a  multitude  of  names  denoting  different  classes  of 
monks  and  ascetics ;  the  mention  of  which  may  serve  to  show  how 
numerous  were  these  religious  orders  in  the  ancient  church,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held.     Such  as  the  following : 

7.  ^TtovSatotj  %tudio9iy  'ExXerroi',  electi,^^  'Axoifiyjroi,  insom- 
neSj^^  BoCx(H,p<i9centeSj^  from  their  living,  like  brutes,  upon  herbs  and 
roots,  and  subjecting  themselves  to  the  severest  austerities ;.  'H01;- 
^oxstoiy  quieacenteSy^  who  Uved  by  themselves  in  perpetual  silence ; 
*A7Uyta^dfi6VOLj  renuntiantes  ;^^  Culdei,  Keld^y  Keledeij  etc.,  cer- 
tain monks  in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides ;  ApoBtolici^  ijionks  in 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

8.  Canonici  regtdareif  clerical  monks.  These  were  the  priests 
who  were  addicted  to  a  monastic  life,  in  distinction  from  the  secu- 
lar or  parochial  clergy,  canonici  uecularcB. 

9.  Secular  mcnksj,  monachi  seculares ;  a  class  distinct  from  the 
lay  brethren.  These,  without  renouncing  marriages  and  the  social 
relations,  under  the  guidance  of  overseers  of  their  choice,  devoted 
themselves  to  various  offices  of  piety.  Thus  constituted,  they 
served  as  patterns  for  those  religious  fraternities  or  brotherhoods 
which  first  appeared  in  France,  Italy,  and  (Germany,  in  the  ninth 
century,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  became  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  powerful,  and  widely  dispersed.  All  these  fra- 
ternities occupied  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  laity,  the 
monks,  and  the  clergy.^ 

Monastics  of  the  female  sez  were  not,  at  first,  accounted  a  dis- 
tinct religious  order.  Nor  is  there  mention  of  them  as  such  so 
long  as  the  ancient  rule  of  the  church  remained  in  force,  which 
positively  debarred  women  from  ever  conducting  religious  worship 
or  assuming  any  of  the  offices  of  the  priesthood. 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  probably  arose  simultaneously.     The 
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first  traces  of  the  associations  of  teamen  in  a  monastic  life  dis- 
cover themselves  in  the  fourth  century.  In  this  period,  they  begin 
to  be  denominated  Movaj^aUy  but  more  frequently  Movow',  tnona?, 
Molse  mdtim.  Jerome  was  the  first  to  call  them  Ntmnsey  nuns.  By 
some,  this  is  understood  to  be  the  same  as  matron,  or  venerable 
widow.  Others  derive  it  from  Novtg,  a  virgin.  They  are  also 
called  by  many  other  names,  such  as  SanetimonialeSf  Virginen 
Deif  s,  Ckristt,  AncHlw  Deiy  Sorores  ecelesim,  etc.  But  by  what- 
ever name  they  are  known,  they  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  ancient  order  of  deaconesses  in  the  church.  As  early  as 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  office^of  deaconess  oeased  in  the 
western  church.  After  this,  many  offices  of  charity  which  they 
were  wont  to  perform  to  the  poor  and  the  sick  were  discharged  by 
the  sisters  of  the  church.  For  this  purpose,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  various  associations  and  corporations.  Their  influence 
was  in  general  very  happy,  and  so  powerful  that  they  outlived  the 
storms  of  political  revolutions,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  still  survive 
under  various  names  and  in  different  establishments. 


§6.   OP  PENITENTS. 

NoKB  but  such  as  had  received  baptism  and  confirmation  could 
be  reckoned  among  the  penitents.  They  consisted  of  such  lay 
members  of  the  church  as  had  been  separated  from  it  by  reason  of 
their  unworthy  deportment,  or  for  grosser  offences,  and  who  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  them  with  a  view  to 
their  readmission  into  the  church,  and  restoration  to  Christian  fel- 
lowship and  the  privileges  of  communion. 

The  clergy  under  the  hierarchy  were  subject  to  a  discipline  pe- 
culiar to  their  order,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  article 
in  another  place.  The  consideration  of  the  penitentiary  system  of 
discipline  to  which  the  penitents  were  subjected  is  reserved  for  a 
chapter  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

§7.   OF  CATECHUMENS. 

This  class  of  Christians  comprised  the  great  part  of  the  unbap- 
tized,  previous  to  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  of  the  rite  of  infant  baptism.  Converts  to  Christianity  were 
gathered  from  Jew  and  Gentile,  barbarian  and  Greek.  These,  on 
seeking  admission  to  the  Christian  church,  were,  at  an  early  period, 
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subjected  to  a  peculiar  probationary  course  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline, preparatory  to  admission  to  the  privileges  of  full  communion 
with  the  church. 

But  we  look  in  vain  for  this  order  of  Christian  converts  in  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  A  renunciation  of  polytheism,  and  a  belief  in 
God  as  the  only  living  and  true  God,  were  required  of  the  converts 
from  idolatrous  nations  who  would  receive  the  ordinances  of  the 
Christian  church;  and  all,  both  Jews  and  barbarians,  were  re- 
quired to  avow  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  covenant  to  live  agree- 
ably to  his  laws.  On  such  general  expressions  of  their  faith  and 
covenant,  the  earliest  converts  were  received  by  baptism  into  the 
church  of  Christ  without  further  probation.  But  the  evils  of  this 
hasty  and  indiscriminate  admission  to  the  church  of  all  who  pro- 
fessed repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  were  soon  manifest.  Even 
the  churches  which  were  planted  by  the  apostles  themselves  were 
greatly  dishonoured  by  the  hasty  admission  of  unworthy  men.  To 
guard  against  such  disastrous  consequences,  the  churches,  soon 
after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  gradually  instituted  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted inquiry  into  the  character  and  views  of  those  who  sought 
the  privileges  of  their  communion.  They  were  put  upon  a  course 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  more  or  less  extended,  before  being 
received  into  the  communion  of  the  church.  These  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  church  were  denominated  catechumens.  The  rise 
of  this  order  may  be  traced  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  The  system  was  gradually  developed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  reached  its  culminating  point  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century ;  after  which  it  fell  by  degrees  into  disuse. 

Catechumens  are  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  A.  B.  180;  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  A.  D.  190,  and  by  Origen,  A.  D.  202.  But  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  secret  discipline  had  already  been  discontinued ; 
converts  from  Jews  and  pagans  had  become  comparatively  few,  and 
with  the  cessation  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  this  system  of 
catechetical  instruction,  the  system  itself  in  a  great  measure 
ceased ;  but,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  catechetical  instructions 
of  the  young  and  the  uninitiated  have  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

A  prudent  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  church  and  the  honour 
of  religion  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  this  complicated  system 
of  preparatory  instructions  and  discipline.  Other  causes,  however, 
soon  began  to  change  the  original  character  and  intent  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  to  pervert  it  into  the  means  of  promoting  sinister  and 
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selfish  ends.  It  early  became  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  secret 
discipline  of  the  church.  It  is  clearly  evident  also  from  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  of 
the  Fseudo  Dionysius,  that  these  catechetical  instructions  had  also 
a  close  analogy  to  the  initiatory  rites  of  the  Eleusinian,  Samothra- 
cian,  and  Pythagorean  mysteries.  They  became,  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  an  efficient  means  of  advancing  the  power  and  sustaining 
the  interests  of  the  episcopate.  The  catecljiumen,  by  a  long  course 
of  discipline,  was  prepared,  on  his  admission  to  the  church,  to  be- 
come the  apt  and  trained  disciple  of  the  bishop,  acting  in  obedience 
to  his  will  and  in  subserviency  to  his  interests. 

For  admission  into  the  order  of  catechumens,  the  name  of  the 
candidate  must  be  proposed  to  the  bishop,  with  references  to  suit- 
able witnesses  or  sponsors.  If,  upon  examination,  the  candidate 
was  deemed  worthy  by  the  bishop,  he  caused  his  name  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  books  of  the  church,  called  biTtrvx'O'  ^covron^,  and 
with  prayer,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  re- 
ceived him  into  the  number  of  the  catechumens. 

The  catechumens  take  their  name  from  xa/trij(pvfi£VOLj  learners^ 
a  word  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament.  (Acts  xviii. 
25 ;  Gral.  vi.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  19.)  The  catechumens  of  the  ancient 
church  were  candidates  for  baptism,  under  instruction  for  admission 
into  the  Christian  church.  They  were  styled  candidates,  eandidiy 
because  they  were  wont  to  appear  dressed  in  white  on  their  admis- 
sion to  church.  In  the  Latin  church,  they  were  sometimes  deno- 
minated novitiij  tiranety  audientes^  rudes^  incipienteSy  puerij  etc., 
equivalent  to  the  terms  puptlSj  beginners^  novitiateSj  learners,  etc. 

The  importance  of  this  order,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
church,  appears  from  the  fact  that  schools  were  instituted  espe- 
cially for  their  instruction,  and  oatechists  appointed  over  them. 
One  part  of  the  church  service  was  also  suited  to  them  especially, 
and  another  to  the  faithful.  The  discipline  and  instruction  which 
they  received  in  this  manner  were  usually  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary to  their  admission  into  the  church. 

Clemens  Alezandrinus  and  Origen  have  much  to  say  in  recom- 
mendation of  a  certain  secret  doctrine  of  the  church,  (ivaTripLOGO' 
^Oj  scientia  areani.  This  discovers  itself  about  the  same  time 
with  the  order  of  catechumens,  and  appears  to  have  fallen  into  dis- 
repute as  the  church  increased  and  additions  were  made  to  it  from 
baptized  children  of  Christian  families,  rather  than  from  the  candi- 
dates who  had  been  received  from  among  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
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There  wa3  no  specific  rule  respecting  the  age  at  which  Jewish 
and  heathen  converts  were  received  as  catechumens.  History  in- 
forms us  that  the  greater  part  were  persons  of  adult  age.  Even 
Constantino  the  Great  was  reckoned  among  this  class.  The  delay 
of  baptism,  against  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  others  inveighed 
so  earnestly  in  the  fourth  century,  seems  to  intimate  that  these  sub- 
jects of  baptism  were  usually  advanced  beyond  the  legal  age  of 
manhood.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  as  an  exception  to  this 
asage,  that  whole  families  were  occasionally  baptized,  as  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles.  (Acts  xvi.  15,  81,  xviii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  16.) 
And  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  infant  baptism,  such  examples  are 
the  more  persuasive  from  the  fact  that  after  the  fourth  century 
pedobaptism  was  much  more  generally  introduced  and  defended. 
In  the  mean  while,  no  rule  is  given  for  the  children  of  Christian 
parents,  respecting  their  requisite  age  for  becoming  catechumens. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  who  in  other 
respects  are  so  harmonious,  should  so  disagree  on  this  point.  The 
latter  was  an  advocate  for  pedobaptism ;  the  former,  a  zealous  op- 
poser.  '^It  is  better,"  he  says,  ''for  each  one  to  delay  his  bap- 
tism, according  to  his  condition,  disposition,  and  age — especially 
for  the  young.  Let  them  come  when  they  have  arrived  to  matu- 
rity ;  let  them  come  when  they  have  sufficient  knowledge — ^when 
they  are  taught  why  they  come ;  let  them  become  Christians  (by 
baptism)  when  they  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  Christ.''^ 

The  case  of  Augustin  may,  with  propriety,  be  cited  in  this  place. 
By  his  pious  mother  Monica  he  had,  from  4iis  infancy,  been  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  Christian  religion.  In  consequence  of  a  dan- 
gerous sickness,  he  was  about  to  be  baptized  in  early  childhood,  that 
he  might  die  as  a  Christian,  under  the  covenant.  But  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ordinance  was  deferred  in  consequence  of  his  reco- 
very; and  the  delay  he  regarded  as  a  kind  Providence.  From 
this  example,  the  inference  is,  that  he  might  have  received  due 
preparation  for  the  ordinance  from  his  pious  mother ;  but  that  his 
baptism  would  have  been  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  on  this 
subject.  He  was  converted  under  Ambrose  of  Milan ;  and,  though 
at  this  time  a  distinguished  writer,  became  a  regular  catechumen. 
After  due  preparation,  he  was  baptized  in  the  year  387.' 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  children  were,  at  an  early  age,  the 
subjects  of  baptism,  and  that,  too,  not  merely  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, but  by  established  rule  and  usage ;  for  it  was  against  this 
usage  that  Tertullian  felt  himself  constrained  to  write.     But  these 
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little  children,  Trho  were  incapable  of  knowing  Christ,  as  TertuUian 
describes  them,  could  not,  of  course,  be  subject  to  any  such  preli- 
minary preparation  as  the  catechumens  received.  They  could  only 
be  subject  to  such  exercises  subsequent  to  baptism^  just  as,  since  the 
general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  the  subsequent  instructions 
preparatory  to  confirmation  are  regarded,  which  is  a  religious  ordi- 
nance introduced  into  the  church  yery  unlike  the  original  usage. 

No  general  rule  prevailed  respecting  the  time  which  the  catechu- 
mens shoidd  spend  in  that  relation.  It  varied  at  different  times 
and  according  to  the  usages  of  the  several  churches ;  especially, 
according  to  the  proficiency  of  each  individual.  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  apostles,'  three  years  are  prescribed.  By  the  council 
of  Illiberi,^  A.  D.  678,  two  years.  By  that  of  Agatha,'  a.  d.  506, 
eight  months.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Jerome  direct  them  to  ob- 
serve a  season  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  forty  days.^  From  all 
which  the  infbrence  is  that  there  was  no  determinate  rule  on  this 
snbject.  This  public  preparation  of  the  catechumens  necessarily 
implies  that  they  were  previously  subject  to  private  instruction. 
The  same  is  inferred  from  the  instructions  which  were  preliminary 
to  confirmation.  The  true  idea  of  which  is,  that  of  completing  and 
confirming  the  discipline  to  which  the  candidate  has  already  been 
subjected.  Exceptions  there  undoubtedly  were.  Instances  may 
be  adduced  in  which  all  the  preparation  which  the  candidate  re- 
ceived was  limited  to  a  single  day.^  And  the  procedure  is  author- 
ized by  examples  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the  rules  of  the  church 
have  usually  required  a  longer  period  of  probation. 

The  catechumens  were  early  divided  into  separate  classes.  But 
their  number  and  their  names  were  somewhat  different.  The 
Greek  canonists  specify  two  classes.^  The  uninitiated,  areTjea^ 
Tepoiy  and  the  more  advanced,  TeJlicrTfpoe,  perfectiores.  Beve- 
ridge,  Basnase,  Suicer,^  and  others,  make  mention  also  of  two 
classes,  the  0LXfKXd(i£VOi^  such  as  are  occupied  in  learning,  and 
BVj(Pli£Voiy  such  as  are  engaged  in  devotional  pursuits.  Maldo- 
natus  gives  three  classes,^^  the  avdientes^  the  eompetenteSj  and  th*e 
pcenitentes.  According  to  Bingham,^^  there  were  four  classes. 
1.  Those  who  were  subject  to  private  instruction.  2.  Such  as 
received  public  instruction.  8.  Those  who  were  occupied  with  de- 
votional exercises*  4.  Those  who  were  duly  qualified  for  baptism. 
But  this  classification  is  not  duly  authorized. 

These  distinctions,  however,  are  of  little  importance,  and  have 
never  been  generally  recognised.     They  seem  to  have  been  made 
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asjDCcasion  required,  rather  than  by  any  essential  rule  of  classifi- 
cation. The  churches  at  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria  were  at  variance '  among  themselves  on  this  point,  and 
each  agreed  with  the  churches  of  its  own  communion  only  in  a  few 
leading  particulars.  The  gradations  of  improvement  were  parti- 
cularly observed.  The  age  and  sex  and  circumstances  of  the  cate- 
chumens were  also  duly  regarded.  Male  and  female  catechumens 
formed  distinct  classes;  and  men  of  rank  and  distinction  were 
usually  separated  from  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 
But  at  other  times,  and  in  different  places,  all  may  have  been 
united  into  one  class,  or  divided  into  several,  as  occasion  required. 

The  mode  of  their  admittance  was  very  brief  and  unceremonious. 
But  some  form  of  admission  was  uniformly  required;  a  circum- 
stance which  illustrates  the  degree  of  consideration  in  which  the 
rite  was  held,  while  it  indicates  the  existence  both  of  some  deter- 
minate time  of  admission,  and  of  some  difference  of  opinion  re- 
specting it.  The  imposition  of  hands  was  one  of  the  prescribed 
ceremonies.^  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  also  menti9ned.  Augustin 
received  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  affirms  that  this,  with  the  impo- 
sition of  hands,  was  the  usual  mode  of  setting  them  apart.  By 
Porphyry,  bishop  of  Gaza,  converts  from  paganism  were  received 
by  prostrating  themselves  at  his  feet  and  requesting  to  receive  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  After  having  passed  upon  them  this  sign  and 
received  them  as  catechumens,  he  propounded  them  for  admission 
to  the  church  and  dismissed  them  with  his  benediction.  Soon  after 
this,  he  baptized  them,  having  previously  given  them  catechetical 
instruction.^  In  this  instance,  the  term  of  probation  must  have 
been  short.  They  were  also  immediately  recognised  as  candidates 
for  baptism,  without  reference  to  the  distinction  of  classes. 

The  manner  of  receiving  a  catechumen,  therefore,  was  substan- 
tially as  follows : — ^'  The  bishop  examined  the  candidate,  and,  if  he 
was  found  worthy,  enrolled  his  name  in  the  records  of  the  church. 
The  solemnity  was  then  concluded  by  prayer,  imposition  of  hands, 
lAid  the  signing  of  the  cross.'' 

The  exercises  of  the  catechumens,  until  their  union  with  believers, 
were  wholly  directed  with  reference  to  their  preparation  for  bap- 
tism. They  consisted  generally  in  attending  to  various  catechetical 
and  doctrinal  instructions,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  et^. 
Particularly,  the  ten  commandments  and  the  Lord's  prayer  were 
committed  to  memory,  and  the  st/mbolj  the  creed  or  confession  of 
faith  of  the  church.     These  the  catechumens  were  expected  to 
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commit  to  memory;  and  the  advanced  class,  styled  eompetenfesy 
before  baptism  were  required  publicly  to  rehearse  them  from  me- 
mory, and  to  subject  themselves  to  an  examination  before  the 
church  respecting  their  general  character,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  They  who 
were  received  on  such  examination  as  candidates  for  baptism,  were 
said  to  be  elected,  ehcti.  Thus  the  authority  and  intervention  of 
the  church  in  the  admission  of  members  was  duly  recognised,  even 
after  the  full  establishment  of  the  hierarchy."^ 

The  last  forty  days  previous  to  baptism  were  particularly  spent 
in  fasting,  prayer,  and  confession  of  sins.  After  the  third  cen- 
tury, various  superstitious  rites  were  connected  with  the  preparation 
for  baptism;  such  as  exorcising  the  candidate,  requiring  him  to 
renounce  the  devil  and  his  works ;  insufflation^  breathing  upon  him 
by  the  bishop,  after  the  manner  of  Christ,  (John  xx.  22 ;)  anoint- 
ing the  eyes,  (John  ix.  6 ;)  opening  the  ears,  (Mark  vii.  84 ;)  veiling 
the  .face,  and  administering  salt,  sacramentum  cateehumenorumj  as 
a  type  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.'^ 

The  instruction  of  catechumens  was  the  appropriate  office  of  the 
bishop.  These  instructions  were  given  either  by  him  or  by  pres- 
byters, deacons,  readers,  or  exorcists  under  the  bishop's  supervision. 
They  were  not  given  publicly  in  the  church,  but  privately  in  some 
convenient  place ;  all  but  the  catechumens  being  carefully  excluded. 
The  baptisteries  were  frequently  used  for  this  purpose,  and,  subse- 
quently, the  school-building  connected  with  the  church. 

If  any  were  guilty  of  offences  requiring  censure,  during  their 
probation,  they  were  degraded  to  a  lower  class ;  their  baptism  was 
deferred  for  three  or  even  five  years."  The  severest  penalty  to 
which  they  were  subject  was  the  delay  of  baptism  until  death.  If 
the  delinquent  died  without  baptism,  he  was  treated  as  a  suicide, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended  without  the  customary  solemnities. 


*  Ex  more  catechnmenns  post  aUquantum  nUiilominos  temporis,  propinquante 
Bolemnitate  paschaU,  in  competentes  offertur,  acribitur,  eniditur,  oniTersa  quoqne 
religionis  catholicsB  Teneranda  mysteria  cognoscens,  atque  pereipiens,  etUhrato 
soUmniler  acrutinio,  per  exoroismum  contra  diabolom  yindicator,  cui  se  renonciare 
constanter,  sicut  luec  consuetudo  poscebat,  anditnms  symbolnm  profitetur.  Ipsa 
insoper  sancti  symboU  verba  memoriter  in  corupeeiu  populi  Jiddu  elara  voce  pronun- 
dant,  piam  regulam  dominion  orationis  aocepit,  simnlqae  et  quid  orederei,  et 
quid  oraret  inteUigens,  futoro  baptismati  parabatur. — Fulobmt.  Ferrandut,  a.  d. 
&30,  in  Bibl.  PP.  T.  xi.  p.  819.  Comp.  Auguat.  De  Fide,  et  Oper.  o.  6,  oono. 
Cartag.  It.  c.  85 ;  Leo  in  Ep.  4. 
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In  case  of  severe  sickness,  baptism  was  administered  to  the  pa- 
tient on  his  bed,  BTti  Tn^  xkivrjg.  This  was  called  clinic  baptism. 
In  such  instances,  it  was  allowable  to  administer  it  by  sprinkling. 
Baptism  was  also  administered  to  apostate  catechumens  in  the  near 
approach  of  death,  and  to  such  apostates  as  gave  evidence  of  re- 
pentance it  was  not  denied,  even  though  they  were  not  received  to 
the  class  of  penitents. 

Any  one  devoted  to  martyrdom  was  reckoned  among  the  cate- 
chumens, martyrdom  being  regarded  as  a  full  substitute,  and  there- 
fore styled  blood  baptism.^  This  notion  was  derived  from  various 
passages  in  the  Scriptures :  ^'He  that  loseth  his  life,  shall  find  it.** 
(Matt.  X.  89.)  ^^  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with."  (Luke 
xii.  50.)  Baptism  was  accounted  essential  to  salvation.  Martyr- 
dom was  also  esteemed  a  passport  to  heaven.  It  was,  therefore, 
made  a  substitute  for  baptism. 

On  the  contrary,  if  any  catechumen  who  had  caused  the  delay 
of  his  baptism  by  his  crimes  died  unbaptized,  he  was  not  treated  as 
a  Christian.  His  name  was  not  enrolled  in  the  records  of  the 
church  while  living,  and  after  death  he  was  denied  the  solemnities 
of  Christian  burial,  and  refused  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  Chris* 
tians.     He  was  buried  sine  cruce  et  luce. 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  out  of  a  passage  from  Augustin,^^ 
respecting  the  sacrament  of  th^  catechumens,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  consecrated  bread,  panis  benedietus.  But  Bona,  Basnage,  and 
Bingham  have  sufficiently  shown  that  it  was  not  the  sacramental 
bread,  but  bread  seasoned  with  salt ;  and  that  this,  at  thejr  baptism, 
was  administered  with  milk  and  honey,  salt  being  the  emblem  of 
purity  and  incorruption.^ 

§  8.   OF  ENERGUMENS,  OR  DEMONIACS. 

Mention  is  often  made,  in  the  ancient  church,  of  persons  pos- 
sessed of  an  evil  spirit.  The  regulations  of  the  church  bestow 
upon  them  especial  care.  They  constitute  a  distinct  class  of  Chris- 
tians, bearing  some  relation  both  to  the  catechumens  and  the  faith- 
ful; but  differing  from  both  in  this,  that  they  were  under  the 
special  oversight  and  direction  of  exorcists,  while  they  took  part 
in  some  of  the  religious  exercises  of  both  classes. 

Catechumens  who  during  their  probationary  exercises  became 
demoniacs  were  never  baptized  until  thoroughly  healed,  except  in 
case  of  extreme  sickness.^    Believers  who  became  demoniacs,  in 
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the  worst  stages  of  their  disease,  like  the  weeping  penitents,  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  church ;  but  were  retained  under  close 
inspection  in  the  outer  porch.  From  this  circumstance,  they  were 
denominated  jjf ifio^ofXfyot,  or  ;|j£if£dfovTre$,  hyemantes.  When 
partially  recovered,  they  were  permitted,  with  the  avdienteSj  to  join 
in  public  worship ;  but  they  were  not  p'brmitted  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament  until  wholly  restored,  except  in  the  immediate  prospect 
of  death.  In  general,  the  energumens  were  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  penitents.'  That  the  Christians  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  believed  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions  cannot  be 
doubted ;  nay,  they  firmly  believed  that  they  had  power,  like  our 
Lord,  to  cast  out  devils.  Eusebius  affirms  that  they  "certainly 
and  truly  cast  out  devils ;"  and  that  many  thus  healed  believed 
and  were  received  into  the  church*  Tertullian  and  Irenseus  often 
affirm  the  same,  and  appeal  to  their  enemies  in  proof  of  it.^  The 
subject  of  energumens  will  again  come  into  notice  in  connection 
with  the  exorcists. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

OF  THE  SUPERIOR  ORDERS  OF  THB  CLERGY. 

The  clergy  of  the  apostolical  churches  were  ordinary  and  extrar 
ordinary.  After  the  multiplication  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  in  the 
third  and  subsequent  centuries,  the  clergy  were  divided  into  va- 
rious orders,  according  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  different 
churches.  The  prevailing  distinction,  however,  was  that  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy.  In  the  former  were 
generally  included  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  in  the  latter, 
the  numerous  subordinate  offices  of  the  clergy  under  the  hierarchy. 
Agreeably  to  this  classification,  we  are  to  consider  in  succession 
the  several  orders  of  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  after  a  brief 
preliminary  notice  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  officers  of 
the  apostolical  churches  and  of  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy. 

§1.   PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

I.  Extraordinary  teacJiera  in  the  apostolical  churches. — ^These 
were  known  in  the  church  only  while  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  continued.  They  were  apostles,  evangelists,  and  prophets. 
The  precise  nature  and  characteristic  distinctions  of  these  officers 
it  is  not  our  province  to  define.  The  discussion  is  given  at  length 
by  Neander  in  his  ^'  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apos- 
tles." The  distinction  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  however, 
seems  to  be  justified  by  such  passages  as  the  following :  Eph.  iv. 
11, 12,  compared  with  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Rom.  zii.  7,  8 ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
5,  &c.  These  extraordinary  offices,  whatever  they  were,  ceased 
with  the  age  of  the  apostles.  The  office  of  the  apostles  bears  no 
resemblance  to  any  other.  They  were  commissioned  by  Christ, 
and  were  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  to  transmit  his  word  and 
Spirit  to  the  whole  Christian  church  through  all  ages.  Their  au- 
thority can  be  delegated  to  none  else ;  as  apostles,  they  can  have 
no  successors.  The  fiction  of  the  apostolical  succession  is  a  delusion 
which,  in  extravagant  folly  and  superstition,  is,  perhaps,  without  a 

parallel  even  in  the  history  of  religious  extravagances. 
126 
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n.  The  ordinary  officers  o^  the  apostolical  church. — The  original 
and  ordinary  ofScers  of  the  church  consisted  of  two  classes ;  the 
first,  known  by  different  names,  imaxoTtotf  overseers^  superintend- 
ents^ hishopSj  TipeC^VTepoij  presbyters^  elders^  hihojCfxaXoi^  teacherSy 
Ttoifiivegy  pastors^  &c. ;  the  second,  ^(dxoi^ot,  servantSj  deacons. 

The  two  orders  of  the  clergy  established  by  the  apostles  con- 
tinned  until  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  first  half  of  the  third 
centuries.  Tertullian,^  A.  n.  220,  is  the  first  to  make  mention  of  a 
new  and  subordinate  order,  that  of  readers,  Cyprian,*  a.  d.  250, 
speaks  of  sulhdeaconsj  acolythsy  and  readers.  There  were  also  exor- 
cists, at  the  same  time,  in  the  church  at  Carthage.  Eusebius*  has 
preserved  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  from  Cornelius  of  Rome,  a.  d. 
250,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  were  in  that  church  also  the 
same  officers,  to  which  is  added  that  of  janitors.  These  were  ac- 
counted an  inferior  order,  while  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons 
constituted  the  superior  order.  The  inferior  order  were  the  attend- 
ants, assistants,  and  servants  of  their  superiors,  to  wait  upon  and 
assist  them  in  their  ministrations,  and  to  render  the  rites  of  public 
worship  more  formal  and  imposing. 

III.  Divisions  and  classes  in  different  churches. — ^In  the  divi- 
sions of  the  priesthood,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  seek  for  uniform  and 
fixed  rules  without  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  different  communities 
and  countries.  From  a  letter  to  Fabius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  writ- 
ten by  Cornelius  of  Rome,  who  died  A.  B.  250,  it  appears  that  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  at  Rome  composed  five  classes,  sub- 
deacons,  acolyths,  exorcists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers;  but  the 
usages  of  the  churches  of  Milan,  Naples,  Syracuse,  and  Ravenna 
did  not  at  the  same  time  correspond  with  those  of  Rome. 

For  the  vast  church  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  530,  Justinian  pre- 
scribed the  following  officers :  sixty  presbyters,  one  hundred  dea- 
cons, forty  deaconesses,  ninety  sub-deacons,  one  hundred  and  ten 
readers,  and  twenty-five  singers ;  in  all,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five,  besides  one  hundred  door-keepers,  ostiarii. 

From  all  these  authorities  the  inference  clearly  is,  that  the  dis- 
tinction of  superior  and  inferior  clergy  was  recognised  in  all  the 
churches,  though  there  was  no  uniform  rule  of  division. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  also  to  take  notice  of  the  dif- 
ferent classifications  which  prevail  in  the  several  great  divisions  of 
the  church. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  officers  were  as  follow :   1«  Bishops ; 
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2.  Priests ;  3.  DeaconB ;  4.  Sub-deacons,  and  5.  Readers,  to  which 
class  the  singers  and  acolyths  also  belonged. 

The  episcopal  hierarchy  itself  consisted  of  three  orders :  arch- 
bishops, metropolitans,  and  patriarchs.  To  these  another  officer, 
still  higher,  was  sometimes  added,  styled  exarch.  The  ecclesias- 
tical court  of  Russia  is  styled  the  Holy  Synod.  Its  organization 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  modern  Greek  church  in  Russia.^ 

The  Syriac  and  Nestorian  churches  affect  to  copy  after  the  hea- 
venly hierarchy,  and  to  compare  their  officers  with  those  of  the 
court  of  heaven.  The  Nestorians  compare  their  patriarchs,  metro- 
politans, and  bishops  with  the  orders  of  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and 
Thrones ;  their  archdeacons,  pastoral  priests,  and  preachers  with 
angels  of  the  second  rank,  styled  Virtues,  Powers,  and  Domina- 
tions;; their  deacons,  sub-deacons,  and  readers  with  those  of  the 
third  ranky  viz.  Princedoms,  Archangels,  and  Angels.* 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Western  church,  in  general,  abide 
firmly  by  the  principle  established  by  the  schoolmen,  that  the 
priesthood  is  to  consist  of  9€t>en  classes,  corresponding  to  the  seven 
spirits  of  God.  Of  these,  the  three  who  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  compose  the  superior  order;  and 
the  four,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wait  upon  the  clergy  in  their  ministra- 
tions and  to  assist  in  conducting  public  worship,  belong  to  the  infe- 
rior order. 

The  canonists  divide  the  priesthood  into  nine  cla88es  ;  of  which 
four  belong  to  the  higher  order,  and  five  to  the  lower.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  catalogue  of  the  several  classes  as  given  by  them,  pro- 
ceeding*  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest :  Of  the  inferior  order — 
1.  Singers;  2.  Doorkeepers;  8.  Readers;  4.  Exorcists;  5.  Aco- 
lyths.  Of  the  superior  order — 6.  Sub-deacons;  7.  Deacons; 
8.  Presbyters ;  9.  Bishops.' 

The  classification  according  to  the  scholastics  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  as  follows :  Of  the  superior  order,  three — 1.  Pres- 
byters, or  priests ;  2.  Deacons ;  8.  Sub-deacons.  Of  the  inferior 
order,  four — 1.  Acolyths ;  2.  Exorcists ;  8.  Readers ;  4.  Door- 
keepers. This  classification  of  the  inferior  order  was  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent;  but  another  of  a  subordinate  rank  is 
sometimes  added.^    * 

The  second  Council  of  Toletum,  A.  D.  531,  provides  that  chil- 
dren of  tender  age  may  be  devoted  to  the  ministry ;  and  that,  after 
having  been  duly  instructed,  if  of  blameless  morals,  they  may, 
after  passing  through  the  inferior  orders,  be  advanced  to  the  supe- 
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nor,  by  appointment  to  the  ofiSce  of  deacon,  presbyter,  or  bishop. 
The  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy  thus  became  a  kind  of  seminary 
from  which  the  churches  were  supplied  with  candidates  for  the 
ministry. 

ly.  Origin  of  the  distinction  between  Bishops  and  PresbyterSj  as 
separate  orders  of  the  eUrgy. — ^According  to  Hilary  of  Rome,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  distinction  was  the  result  of 
an  ambitious  strife  for  preferment  and  office  on  the  part  of  certain 
of  the  clergy,  who,  by  talent  and  influence  gaining  a  leading  in- 
fluence among  their  fellow-presbyters,  began  proudly  to  claim  supe- 
riority over  them  as  a  distinct  order  of  the  priesthood,  and,  by  this 
means,  finally  acquired  for  themselves  official  consideration  and 
importance,  which  was,  at  first,  the  result  of  accidental  circum- 
stances.* 

Jerome  ascribes  the  origin  of  these  prerogatives  to  the  ambition 
of  Hie  priesthood.  It  was  a  fruitless  expedient  to  put  an  end  to 
the  ambitious  contentions  of  the  clergy  for  preferment  one  above 
another,  and  to  quiet  their  discussions.t  In  either  case,  episco- 
pacy, according  to  these  ancient  authors,  had  its  origin  in  the  bad 
passions  of  the  priesthood,  and  evinces  their  early  departure  from 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  &c. 

These  and  many  other  causes,  doubtless,  operating,  some  with 
less  and  others  with  greater  power  in  difierent  churches,  gave  rise 
to  episcopacy  at  an  early  period ;  and  the  institution  of  the  epis- 
copal system  soon  wrought  almost  a  total  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  church.  This  change  is  apparent  in  the  rise  of  a  multitude 
of  officers  in  the  church  and  in  the  ministry,  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  the  episcopal  prerogatives.  '  But  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  respecting  the  origin  of  the  episcopacy  have  been  eidii- 
bited  in  another  place.  It  only  remains,  in  this  connection,  to 
subjoin  the  date  which  is  generally  assigned  to  the  commencement 
of  the  official  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters. 

*  Apud  omneB  gentes  ntique  honorabilis  est  seneetiis,  unde  et  Bynan^ga  et 
postea  ecclesia  seniores  habuit,  quorum  sine  oonsilio  nihil  agebatur.  Quod  qua 
negUgentia  obsoleTerit,  nesoio,  nisi  fortd  doctomm  dissidio,  aut  magis  superbia 
dtim  soli  Tolunt  aliquid  yiderl. — In  Tim,  t.  6. 

t  Antequam  diaboH  instinctu  studia  in  religtone  fierent,  et  diceretur  in  popu- 

lia,  ego  sum  Pauli,  ego  autem  CephsB,  oommuni  presbyterorum  oonsilio  ecclesieo 

gabemabantur.    Postquam  yero  unusquisque  eos  quos  baptixayerat  suos  puta- 

but  esse,  non  Christi,  in  toto  orbe  deoretum  est  at  nnus  de  pi^byteris  elec^us 

titperponeretur  oeBteris,  ad  quern  omnis  eoelesiss  cura  pertineret,  et  sohiBmatom 

eemina  tollerentor. — In  7Ht.  L  1. 

9 
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After  the  decease  of  the  apostles,  the  authority  of  such  as  had 
enjoyed  their  personal  instructions,  like  Polycarp,  Papias,  and  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  would  naturally  be  received  with  great  respect.  A 
peculiar  veneration  may  also  be  supposed  to  belong  to  them,  and  to 
the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles  over  which  these,  their  imme- 
diate successors,  presided.  So  far  as  such  incidental  circumstances 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  episcopacy,  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  it  may  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  But 
beyond  this  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  any  one  asstimed 
or  exercised  the  office  of  bishop  earlier  than  a  hundred  years  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century. 
For  a  hundred  years  later,  until  the  fourth  century,  the  bishop 
continued  only  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  connection 
with  his  fellow-presbyters,  by  and  with  their  consent  and  advice. 
The  idea  of  the  co-ordinate  authority  of  presbyters  and  bishops 
continued  for  several  centuries  later.* 

The  specifications  which  follow  relate  to  the  bishop  when  fully 
invested  with  his  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  church  and  presiding 
officer  over  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy. 

§2.   OP  BISHOPS. 

I.  Names  and  titles  of  Bishops, — The  Greek  word,  hticxoTtogj 
which  has  from  the  beginning  been  retained  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  church,  is  equivalent  to  the  terms  overseevj  superintendetUj 
inspector,  president.  Augustin  defines  it  to  mean  overseer,  presp- 
dent.  Jerome  renders  it  superintendent;  both,  however,  uniformly 
employ  the  original  word.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  that  the 
presbyters  are  likewise  exhorted  in  the  Scriptures  to  exercise  the 
same  spiritual  functions  as  the  bishops,  imCxoTtoivTeg,  taking  the 
oversight  of  the  churches.     (1  Pet.  v.  1,  2.) 

The  following  are  the  most  important  names  which  were  an- 
ciently applied  to  the  bishops.  The  period  from  which  these  titles 
severally  take  their  origin  is  indicated  by  the  age  of  the  authors 
cited  in  the  references. 

1.  Ilpea^vrepot  Ttpoearc/teg,  (1  Tim.  v.  17 ;)  TtfolcfrdfiBvoij 
(1  ThesB.  V.  12,)  rendered  in  Latin  prepositi,  and  used  to  designate 


*  The  aathorities  on  this  point  haye  been  ooUected  by  Rothe,  Die  Anfange  d«r 
Christlichen  Eirche,  i.  208,  et  teq.,  the  moat  important  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Prim.  Church,  chap.  Ti.  pp.  124,  244, 
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them  as  the  presiding  officers  in  Christian  assemblies.     The  Grreek 
fathers  are  careful  to  add  the  phrase  spirittuily  Ttvevfjtanxoi  or 
'Ttyevfiartxov  ;|^opov,  to  distinguish  them  from  secular  rulers.^ 

2.  TlfosSfoty  prmsideSf  prseaidentes.  Used  in  close  connection 
'with  the  foregoing,  and  derived  from  the  Ttpofdp/a,  the  elevated 
seat  which  the  bishop  occupied  in  the  synod,  and  in  the  religious 
assemblies  of  the  people.' 

3.  "fi^opoi,  inspectors.  Not  often  used,  because  it  is  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  the  c^pot  of  the  Greeks.  Both  the  Greek 
and  Latin  term  is  much  in  use  among  Protestants  to  designate  the 
principal  of  a  school,  or  corporation,  or  church,  and  is  synonymous 
irith  church  or  school  inspector,  or  master  of  a  gymnasium. 

4.  ' A7t6<TTo>lo(,  apostles.  So  called  by  Theodoret  to  distinguish 
them  from  presbyters,  who  were  called  BTUCTxaTtoi^  Also,  Ai'a- 
So^pi  TciifP  a7to(yro2jLOVj  vicariiy  or  sticeessors  of  the  apostles.^  On 
this  title  now  depends  the  important  dogma  concerning  the  per- 
petnal  »nd  uninterrupted  Buccession  of  bishops  which,  not  only  the 
Greek  and  Romish  churches,  but  a  portion  also  of  the  church  of 
England,  maintain  with  singular  pertinacity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession  is  purely  a  creation  of 
prelacy  unknown  to  the  primitive  churches.  Ignatius  is  of  no  au- 
thority :  none  of  the  apostolical  fathers  teach  it.  The  passage  of 
Clement,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  c.  44,  so  often  cited,  refers 
to  the  ordinary  ministry.  Cyprian,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
years  from  the  apostolic  age,  is  the  first  to  assert  this  dogma.  "^ 
After  Cyprian,  it  is  affirmed  by  Ambrose,  Augustin,  Basil,  Jerome, 
and  Theodoret,  and  from  them  it  has  been  transmitted  through 
every  succeeding  age.  Even  now  it  assumes  to  unchurch  the  whole 
Christian  ministry,  unless  episcopally  ordained  by  one  who  has 
received  the  mysterious  grace  of  apostolical  succession. 

5.  Angeli  ecclesisBy  angels  of  the  church.  An  epithet  derived 
from  the  angel  of  the  church,  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  was  a  doc- 
trine of  great  antiquity,  that  some  angel  in  heaven  acted  as  the 
representative  of  every  nation  and  kingdom  and  province,  and  that 
some  guardian  angel  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  each  indivi- 
dual. (Heb.  i.  14.)  The  bishops,  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  saints,  were  supposed  to  bear  the  same  relations  in  the 

*  Laborare  debemus,  ut  unitatem  a  Domino,  et  per  aposioloB  nobis,  tueeeucribui 
traditam  obtinere  earemos. — Ejput,  ad  ComeL  42,  al.  46.  Comp.  Ep.  69,  al.  66, 
adFlorent. 
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hierarchy  of  the  church  that  these  tutelary  angels  bore  in  the 
court  of  heaven.  On  the  subject  of  guardian  angels,  see  refer- 
ences.* 

6.  Summi  sacerdotet,  pontifices  maximi^  chief  priests,  etc.  These 
titles  were  conferred  by  those  writers  who,  in  the  third  century, 
began  to  derive  the  organization  of  the  church  from  the  regulations 
of  the  temple  Bervice,  rather  than  from  those  of  the  synagogue. 
They  afterwards  became  the  titles  of  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

7.  PatreSj  patre8  ecclesioe^  patres  elertcorum^  and  patres  patrumj 
"fathers,  fathers  of  the  church,  fathers  of  the  clergy,  fathers  of 
fatherd^;''  according  to  the  oriental  custom  of  calling  a  teacher  or 
superior,  DN,  d^^d  and  d^^dgy  father. 

Abba  and  abba$  was  originally  the  common  appellation  of  a 
monk.     Modem  usage  also  confers  ifpon  him  the  name  of  father. 

Papay  pope,  corresponds  in  signification  with  di^^dj  TtoJiruij 
father,  honoured  father,  and  is  a  familiar  and  affectionate  form  of 
expression  which  was  applied  at  first  to  all  bishops.  Tertullian  be- 
stows this  appellation  upon  the  bishop.*  Cyprian  was  addressed 
by  the  same  title.^  Siricius  was  probably  the  first  Roman  bishop 
who,  about  the  year  884,  assumed  the  name  as  an  official  title  in  a 
public  document.*  It  was  not,  however,  employed  officially  until 
the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  A.  D.  450 ;  and  it  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  according  to  an  order  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  590,  who  declares  this  to  be  the  only 
.  appropriate  title  belonging  to  the  office. 

8.  Patriarchs.  At  first,  all  bishops  were  called  by  this  name, 
as  being  superior  to  the  presbyters,  who  were  merely  denominated 
patres.  It  was  afterwards  only  applied  to  the  archbishop  and  me- 
tropolitan, or  to  the  bishop  of  some  large  and  influential  diocese. 
Between  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries,  five  large  churches  arose, 
whose  highest  ecclesiastical  officer  bore  the  title  of  patriarch. 
These  were  the  churches  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Theophilus  or  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 

9.  Stadtholders  and  vicegerentn  of  Ohrut  and  of  God.  From 
the  time  of  Ignatius  and  the  date  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
the  bishops  were  represented  to  have  received  their  commissions 
from  Christ  himself,  and,  in  his  name,  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  church.  Cyprian  speaks  of  the  bishop  as  acting  ^*vice  Christi,*' 
in  the  place  of  Christ.  Basil  represents  him  as  occupying  the 
place  of  the  Saviour  :*  "  the  president  is  nothing  less  than  one  who 
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sustains  the  person,  6  tov  Xa/rfipog  vTtBxay  TtpoaamoVy  who  occu- 
pies the  place  of  the  Saviour  ;*'  and  Augustin  and  Ambrose  employ 
much  the  same  extravagant  language.  So  early  did  the  church 
forget  the  Saviour's  injunction,  "  Call  no  man  master." 

The  pope,  in  styling  himself  vicar  of  Christ,  vicegerent  of  God, 
etc.,  only  arrogated  as  exclusively  his  own,  what  had  previously  been 
a  common  appellation  of  bishops. 

10.  ^Apx^v^^g  kxxhfiamvj  rulers  of  the  church.  So  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  others.  They  were  rulers,  how- 
ever, not  in  a  political,  but  merely  in  a  religwus  sense. 

11.  Prmcepi  saeerdotum^  and  Episeopvs  epUcoparumj  are  syn« 
onymous  with  archbishop,  patriarch,  etc. 

12.  Various  other  epithets  ^re  applied  to  them,  such  as  bleBsedy 
mo$t  blessed — holt/y  most  holjf — most  beloved  of  Q-ody  etc.  The  usual 
salutation  of  a  letter  was  as  follows :  Tcii  a^^coTdTO)  xcu  (ioxa^ 
raxi^  dpj^isTUiXxoTtqi  xai  dxovfiEvixQ  TtarpidpxV' 

n.  Official  duties  qf  the  Bishop. — The  office  of  bishop  compre- 
hended, in  general,  two  different  classes  of  duties. 

A.  AU  those  that  relate  to  the  worship  of  God.  This  division 
comprises  all  the  offices  of  religious  worship  without  exception, 
whether  performed  by  the  bishop  in  person,  or  1;^y  others  acting 
under  his  commission. 

B.  Duties  relating  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church. 
Under  this  class  is  comprised  the  oversight  in  all  the  churches  of 
his  diocese,  both  of  the  laity  and  the  priesthood ;  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  several  churches  which  were  submitted 
to  his  care. 

These  separate  divisions  require  each  a  careful  examination. 

A.  In  regard  to  duties  pertaining  to  religious  worship,  we  are  to 
distinguish  carefuUy  between  the  right  or  vocation^  and  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  duties  consequent  upon  this  vocation.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  the  church,  while  yet  the  greatest  simplicity  of  form  pre- 
vailed, and  before  any  deterniinate  distinction  was  known  between 
bishop  and  presbyter,  many  services  relating  to  the  worship  of  God 
were  prescribed  to  the  deacons  and  ministers,  hiOLKCC^^ovg  and  xytiyi^ 
irtuqj  who  were  already  known  in  the  New  Testament.  According 
to  Justin  Martyr,^  it  was  the  duty  of  the  minister,  6  Ttpo^ard)^ 
r^v  oAeTj^^j  synonymous  with  iTiiaxoTtogy  dpjjiepeig,  Updpxv^y 
to  consecrate  the  elements.  To  the  deacons  belonged  the  duty  of 
distributing  them.  The  same  distribution  of  the  services  is  also 
prescribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions."     Other  duties  are 
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also  assigned  to  the  deacons  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  church, 
to  be  performed,  however,  by  the  direction  or  under  the  immediate 
oversight  of  the  bishop. 

Some  of  the  offices  and  duties  mentioned  below  were  no^  exclu- 
sively performed  by  the  bishop.  They  were,  however,  appropri- 
ately his  own,  whether  fulfilled  by  himself  or  by  another  under  his 
authority  or  superintendence  as  commissioned  by  him. 

1.  It  was  especially  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  perform  the  offices  of 
catechist  and  preacher.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  ancient  church  that 
the  peculiar  office  of  the  bishop  is  to  teach  the  people.*  This  duty 
was  distinctly  acknowledged  and  actually  performed  by  Chrysostom, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyprian,  Augustin,  Leo  the  Great,  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  others.  Such  was  not  only  the  sentiment  of  the 
church  generally,  but  Charlemagne  and  Louis  I.  expressly  enjoin 
the  bishops  not  to  neglect  this  important  part  of  their  official  duties 
on  any  plea  of  ignorance  or  indolence.^'  The  same  duty  is  expli- 
citly taught  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  following  terms,  and  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  primitive  church:  "  Whereas 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  peculiar  office  of  bishops, 
is  as  essential  to  every  Christian  community  as  the  reading  of  the 
word;  therefore,  this  sacred  synod  has  determined  and  decreed 
that  all  bishops,  archbishops,  and  primates,  and  all  other  prelates 
of  the  churches,  are  themselves  required  and  personally  bound  to 
preach  the  blessed  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  unless  specially  pre- 
vented, legitime  prohibiti"^ 

Such,  beyond  all  controversy,  is  the  duty  of  those  who  sustain 
the  office  of  bishop ;  though  their  practice  has,  at  times,  been  alto- 
gether the  reverse  of  this,  and  still  is  in  part.  Occasionally,  even 
in  the  ancient  church,  the  bishops,  through  the  pressure  of  secular 
cares,  neglected  entirely  their  ministerial  duties.  At  other  times, 
they  refused,  in  the  pride  of  office,  their  duties  as  preachers  and 
catechists,  and  the  more  humble  duties  of  the  sacred  office,  as  dero- 
gatory to  their  character.  But  at  no  time  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  bishop  to  discharge  all  the  offices  of  the  ministry  been 
called  in  question.  The  act  of  ordination,  of  itself,  and  according 
to  the  canons  of  the  church,  exclusively  invests  them  with  all  the 
offices  and  prerogatives  of  the  priesthood. 

2.  The  confirmation  of  baptized  persons^  by  which  they  are  re- 


*  Episeopi  proprinm  munus^-docere  populum. — Ambrose,  De  OJk,  Saeer,  Uh* 
i.  0.  i. 
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ceived  as  regular  members  of  the  church.  This,  which  is  styled 
the  sealing  of  the  covenant,  was  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop.'*' 
This  rite  is  still  performed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  English 
churches  by  the  bishop  himself  or  his  substitute.  In  other  churches, 
the  priest  is  permitted  to  administer  this  ordinance. 

3.  The  ordination  of  the  clergy^  and  consecration  of  other  officers 
of  the  church.  It  has  been  a  uniform  rule  of  the  church,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  to  which  there  have  been  only  occasional 
exceptions,  that  the  right  of  ordaining  belongs  to  the  bishop.  The 
substitute  was  regarded  as  acting  strictly  in  the  place  of  the  bishop, 
and  in  this  way  the  bishop  gained  peculiar  influence  and  considera- 
tion. The  archdeacon  is  sometimes  represented  as  officiating  in  the 
ordination  of  inferior  officers ;  but  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  acting,  in 
such  cases,  in  the  place  of  the  bishop,  so  that  what  he  does  by  an- 
other he  does  of  himself.  Three  bishops  were  required  to  assist  in 
the  ordination  of  one  to  that  office ;  but  some  of  the  higher  officers 
in  other  orders  of  the  clergy  were  subsequently  permitted  to  assist 
in  this  service. 

4.  The  consecration  of  the  sacramental  elements.  This  was  done, 
in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  by  the  TtpOfCTTcog  tCxv  oheTu^^w^  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  church,  and  became,  subsequently,  the  duty 
exclusively  of  the  bishop.  It  was,  indeed,  frequently  performed 
by  presbyters,  and  even  by  deacons,  but  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop,  and  by  his  authority.  Whenever  either  presbyter  or  dea- 
con presumed  to  perform  this  office,  it  was  severely  censured  as  an 
assumption  of  an  episcopal  prerogative.f 

III.  Of  the  power  of  the  bishop  in  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  church  after  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy. — It  was  a 
favourite  sentiment  in  the  church,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  that  all  power  centered  in  the  bishop  as  a 
universal  hierarch — ^that  all  the  clergy  were  subject  to  his  autho- 
rity— ^that  all  spiritual  benefices  and  preferments  proceeded  from 
him,  and  that  all  the  sacraments  were  to  be  administered  in  his 


*  Pontificibus  soils  deberi  at  Tel  consignant,  vel  paraclitnm  Spiritum  tradant, 
non  solum  consnetado  ecolesira  demonstrat,  yerum  et  lectio  Actorum  Apostolo- 
ram. — Ihkoobmt  I.,  Ad  Deeret,  o.  i.  s.  8.  Comp.  Innocent  11.  Epist.  78.  Qaid 
facit,  ezeqtta  ordinatione,  episcopus  quod  presbyter  non  facit  ? — Hibkon.  Ad  Evag. 
85.    Comp.  Cone.  Antioch.  c.  22. 

f  Pepin's  decree,  a.  d.  755,  is  as  follows : — ^Nullus  presbyter  prsesumat  missas 
celebrare  sine  jussione  episcopi  in  cujus  parochia  est.  The  Council  of  Aries, 
A.  D.  314,  laid  similar  restrictions  upon  deacons. — Can.  15. 
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name  and  by  a  commission  from  him.  Both  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions and  the  liturgy  of  the  psendo  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite, 
represent  that  every  thing  relating  to  the  worship  of  God,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  the  collective  work  of  the  bishop.  But  restrictions  were 
early  laid  upon  the  authority  of  the  bishop  by  regulations  of  the 
church,  by  synodical  decisions,  and  by  metropolitan,  patriarchal, 
and  papal  decrees.  By  these  regulations  and  decrees,  the  power 
of  the  bishop  was,  at  times,  greatly  reduced.  But,  however  limited 
his  prerogatives,  the  bishop  uniformly  remained  the  source  and 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  authority  within  his  own  diocese.  The  dio- 
cesan clergy  of  every  rank  were  dependent  upon  him,  and  by  him 
were  the  regulations  of  the  churches  directed.  His  influence  was 
especially  manifested  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  In  the  superintendence  of  religious  worship.  All  the  forms 
of  public  worship  were  subject  to  his  direction.  This  direction  he 
gave  at  pleasure,  either  in  accordance  with  his  own  will,  or  in 
conformity  with  usage,  or  by  rules  more  or  less  specific.  It  was 
his  business  to  see  that  every  thing  was  done  according  to  the 
established  order.  Over  occasional  and  peculiar  religious  acts, 
such  as  processions,  pilgrimages,  fasts,  and  vows,  he  had  a  special 
control. 

2.  7^e  oversight  of  all  the  members  of  his  diocese  in  regard  to 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  oversight  he  exercised 
by  adjudicating,  excommunicating,  prescribing  penance,  and  regu- 
lating the  laws  of  the  marriage  institution.  The  doings  of  the 
priest  were  especially  open  to  an  appeal  to  him  and  subject  to  his 
revision.  In  a  word,  all  that  related  to  the  discipline  of  the  church 
was  subject  to  his  control. 

3.  The  reconciling  of  penitents,  or  the  restoration  of  offending 
members  of  the  church.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  announce 
those  who  made  profession  of  penitence — ^to  receive  them  on  pro- 
bation— ^to  prescribe  the  time  and  form  of  their  penance,  and  to 
exercise  a  watch  over  them ;  though,  in  all  this,  the  presbyter  often 
co-operated  with  him,  and  even  the  whole  church  continued  for 
some  time  to  have  a  voice  in  its  discipline.  But  to  remove  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was,  in  the  ancient  church,  the  especial 
prerogative  of  the  bishop,  which  was  very  seldom  delegated  to  a 
presbyter  or  any  other.  In  this  respect,  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
was  absolute  over  even  the  monarch  upon  his  throne.  Ambrose 
boldly  forbade  Theodosius  the  emperor  to  receive  the  Lord's  sup- 
per at  his  hands ;  and,  after  prescribing  to  him  a  severe  penance, 
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restored  him,  on  confession,  to  the  communion  of  the  chnrch.^^  On 
the  introduction  of  the  forms  of  confession  and  private  absolu- 
tion,  the  whole  system  of  penance  previously  in  use  was  changed, 
but  there  still  remained  much  to  be  administered  publicly  by  the 
bishop. 

4.  AU  the  subordinate  memben  of  the  priesthoodj  and  the  ser- 
vants in  the  churchy  were  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
bishops^  both  as  to  the  discharge  of  their  offices  and  the  conduct 
of  their  lives.  It  was  an  ancient  rule  in  the  church,  that  the  clergy 
are  under  the  same  subjection  to  the  bishop  as  the  soldier  to  his 
commander.  History,  indeed,  abounds  with  examples  of  severe 
punishment  inflicted  upon  a  refractory  and  disobedient  priesthood.'*' 

5.  It  wa%  the  specific  duty  of  the  bishop  to  visit  curates^  churcheSj 
schools^  cloistersj  and  religiovA  establishments.  Many  rules  of  the 
church  enforce  this  duty  upon  the  bishops  personally,  and  it  was 
with  reluctance  allowed  to  the  bishop  to  appoint  to  this  service 
rural  bishops^  chorepiscopiy  exarchs,  and  itinerant  or  visiting  pres- 
byters, TteptoSei/tcu.  fFhe  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century,  decreed  that  bishops  should  not  reside  in  the 
country  or  smaller  villages,  but  itinerant  presbyters  only,  and  that 
these  should  do  nothing  without  the  knowledge  of  the  bishop  resid- 
ing in  the  city,  just  as  presbyters  acted  in  subordination  to  his  will. 
Under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  bishops  and  counts  of  the  realm 
were  placed  on  equal  footing,  and  exercised  a  joint  jurisdiction. 

6.  The  bishop  acted  as  moderator  of  all  synods  within  his  dio- 
eescy  and  gave  direction  to  their  doings.  This  was  formerly  a  pri- 
Tilege  of  great  importance.  The  disrespect  into  which  synodical 
councils  and  decrees  have  fallen,  in  modem  times,  has  greatly 
reduced  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  bishops.  Ecclesiastical 
councils  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  held  in  the  Greek  church, 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

7.  The  bishop  controlled  and  disbursed,  at  pleasure^  both  the 
occasional  contributions  and  the  stated  revenues  of  the  church. 
The  deacons,  at  first,  acted  as  his  assistants  in  the  business ;  but 
as  the  management  of  the  revenue  became  more  intricate  and  re- 
sponsible, it  was  intrusted  to  stewards,  subject  to  the  direction  of 

*  Cum  pro  episeopatus  vigore,  et  oathedrea  anotoritate  haberes  potestatem  qua 
posses  de  iUo  stattm  Tindicari — ^fungeris  ciroa  eum  potestate  honoris  tui,  ut  eum 
▼el  deponas,  toI  abstineas.  Such  is  Cyprian's  oonnsel  to  Rogatian,  a  fellow  bishop, 
respecting  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  power  in  the  discipline  of  a  disorderly 
deacon.— £p.  65,  al.  8.     Comp.  Ep.  12,  al.  8,  13  al.  18. 
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the  archdeaconB^  over  whom  the  bishop  retained  a  general  super- 
intendence. 

8.  The  bishop  exercised^  in  party  a  civil  cu  well  as  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction^  especially  in  cases  relating  to  marriages  and  divorces, 
and  to  the  person  or  goods  of  ecclesiastics,"^  and  in  what  are  called 
mixed  caseSy  in  civil  or  penal  actions,  which  are  to  be  adjudged  both 
by  statute  and  by  common  law.  At  first,  there  were  certain  jus- 
tices, exSixoi  and  Cvvhtxoiy  advocati  and  consules^  who  acted  as 
his  substitutes  and  in  his  name.  Special  tribunals  were  established 
here,  as  occasion  required,  for  the  management  of  his  various 
judicial  concerns.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  o£Sce  of  deputies, 
officials,  and  chancellor,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  archdeacons  and 
consistories.  But  these  all  acted  in  the  name  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop,  and  were  accountable  to  him. 

Such  various  functions  of  the  bishop,  clerical,  financial,  and  judi- 
cial, invested  him  with  authority  and  power  which  can  never  be 
safely  committed  to  any  man,  either  in  church  or  state.  The  bishop 
was  the  autocrat  of  the  church,  and  often  abused  his  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  selfish,  sinister  ends.  Of  chapters  of  cathedral 
churches,  nothing  was  then  known.  These  were  first  established 
in  the  ninth  century.  From  the  twelfth,  they  had  a  constitution 
which,  while  it  laid  some  salutary  restrictions  on  the  arbitrary 
powers  of  the  bishop,  brought  the  church  under  the  control  of  a 
dangerous  aristocracy.  The  bishop  continued  to  be  nominally  the 
head  of  his  chapter ;  but  his  efforts  to  hold  them  under  restraint 
proved  often  unavailing* 

The  bishop  was  chosen  to  his  office  in  different  ways,  which  are 
specified  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  elections. 

According  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  one  was  not  eligible 
to  the  office  of  bishop  until  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  The  rule, 
however,  was  not  generally  observed.  The  canonical  age  for  enter- 
ing upon  this  office  was  thirty  years  ;^  but  there  are  instances  on 
record  of  persons  who  have  been  elevated  to  the  bishop's  seat  at 
an  earlier  age. 

The  rites  of  consecration  by  which  the  bishop  was  inducted  into 
office  are  detailed  under  the  head  of  Ordination. 

*  Reference  was  had  to  1  Cor.  yi.  4  et  teq.^  for  authority  for  the  exereiee  of 
such  powers.  Augustin  complains  of  such  duties  as  exceedingly  Tezatious  and 
oppressiTC. — Oper,  de  Monarch,  c.  29. 
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§3.   OP  THB  INFERIOR   BISHOPS. 

The  whole  number  of  bishops  in  the  early  churches  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  or  orders — inferior  and  superior.  To  the 
first  of  these  classes  may  be  referred, 

1.-  ^^TtiaxiotTtoi  cxp^jCL^ovtegy  va^ui^  vacanteSy  eessantesy  quies- 
eenteSj  bishops  mthout  cures.  To  this  class  belong  those  who,  for 
any  cause,  declined  the  duties  of  their  office.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution and  religious  commotion,  especially  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  many  men  of  distinction  refused  to  be  considered  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  bishop,  and  even,  when  elected,  declined  the 
duties  of  the  office.  Others  resigned  who  had  been  fully  inducted 
into  office ;  and  others,  again,  not  being  acknowledged  by  their 
colleagues  and  dioceses,  were  subject  to  a  compulsory  resignation. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  ranked  those  bishops  who,  though 
they  did  not  resign,  absented  themselves  from  their  diocese  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  resided,  without  good  reason,  in  other  places. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  ten  or 
twelve  bishops  to  relinquish  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  resort  to 
the  court  at  Constantinople.  These  were  deservedly  accounted 
subordinate  to  their  colleagues  who  continued  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

2.  Titular  bishopSy  JSpiscopi  in  partibus  infideliuniy  Episcopi 
gentium^  regionariu  Bishops  of  this  class  were  invested  with  their 
office,  but  had  no  stated  charge  or  diocese.  This  title,  in  general 
use  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  was  given  to  the  bishops 
of  those  provinces  which  had  been  gained  by  the  conquests  ef  the 
cross,  and  which  had  long  been  held  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens  and  Turks.  It  is  peculiarly  a  Popish  expedient  to  ap- 
pease the  claimants  for  episcopal  preferment.  The  appointment 
of  titular  dignitaries  was  opposed  to  the  general  usage  of  the  an- 
cient church ;  though  instances  of  this  unworthy  custom  occasion- 
ally occur  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
A.  D.  451,  (c.  6,)  decreed  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  at  large, 
oTto^Xvfievcyg. 

8.  Suffragan  bishops.  These  were  originally  the  same  as  dio- 
cesan bishops,  who  acted  as  the  representative^  and  substitutes  of 
their  metropolitans.  They  were  called  sufiragan,  either  because 
they  could  not  be  consecrated  without  the  suffrage  of  the  metro- 
politan, or  because  they  had  the  right  of  sufirage  in  the  synod, 
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"while  yet  distinct  from  other  members  of  that  body.     The  latter  is 
the  more  probable  explanation  of  the  term. 

These  suffragan  bishops  are  not  the  same  as  the  chorepiscopi  ;^ 
but  after  the  cessation  of  them,  the  necessity  of  suffragans  became 
much  greater,  and  they  were  accordingly  increased.  Bishops  who 
had  no  metropolitan  power,  first  began  in  the  tenth  century  to  have 
Bufiragans  under  them.  These  were  also  styled  vicar-generals,  vice- 
gerents, vice-episcoptj  etc'  The  suffragan  bishops  of  Germany 
were  appointed  for  the  ordination  of  inferior  officers  and  the  con- 
secration and  benediction  of  churches,  altars,  baptismal  waters, 
etc. 

4.  Country  btshopSj  ;|^(i>pr7tt'axo7CO£,  from  Z^9^  ^  X^^^y 
country;  Episeopi  ruraleSy  8.  mUani.  These  bishops  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute  among  the  learned,  and  called  fprth  a  mul- 
titude of  treatises  and  authors,  ancient  and  modem.  The  office  b^ 
longed  to  the  ancient  church,  but  is  entirely  unknown  in  the  modern. 
The  gospel  was  early  preached  in  villages  and  towns,  and  churches 
established  with  pastors  and  teachers.  These  were  styled  x^^' 
axoTtoty  bishops  of  the  country ^  in  distinction  from  bishops  resident 
in  the  cities ;  but  the  rights  and  official  duties  of  both  were  in 
many  instances  the  same.  In  many  cases,  churches  would  natu- 
rally be  established  in  the  country  around  a  large  city,  through  the 
influence  of  the  parent  church  in  the  city.  These  churches,  and 
the  ministers  sent  out  to  them,  acknowledged  a  certain  dependence 
and  subordination  to  the  bishop  and  church  of  the  metropolis.  So 
that  the  bishops  in  the  country  were  more  or  less  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  city,  according  to  circumstances,  though  sustaining 
the  relations  of  an  official  equality. 

The  existence  of  such  country  bishops,  however,  was  soon  found 
to  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the  metropolitan. 
It  was  accordingly  the  earnest  and  zealous  strife  of  this  dignitary, 
in  the  councils,  to  subject  the  bishop  of  the  country  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  metropolitan,  and  finally  to  annihilate  the  office  alto- 
gether. The  Council  of  Sardica,  A.  D.  847,  (c.  6,)  decreed  that 
such  bishops  should  not  be  appointed,  ne  vile$eat  nomen  epucopi  et 
auctoritas.  And  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  360,  (c.  57,)  re- 
newed the  same  decree  for  a  similar  reason.  Previous  to  this  period 
their  powers  had  become  considerably  restricted.  They  are  styled 
Cv^^itovpYoiy  fellow-labourers  with  the  bishop;  and,  like  the 
cardinals  of  later  times,  were  reckoned  seventy  in  number,  which 
^hows  again  that  they,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  were  compared  with 
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the  apostles  in  office.'  The  Gonncil  of  Nice,  (c.  8,)  so  speaks  of 
them  as  to  show  that  they  held  an  mtermediate  grade  between 
presbyters  and  bishops.  Their  duties  were,  to  give  letters  of 
recommendation  and  the  testimonials  of  the  church ;  to  take  the 
oversight  of  the  church  in  the  section  of  country  allotted  to  them ; 
to  appoint  the  readers,  sub-deacons,  and  exorcists ;  and  they  might 
ordain  presbyters  und  deacons,  but  not  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  city  bishop.^  In  the  year  461,  they  voted,  for  the  first  time, 
as  the  substitutes  or  representatives  of  their  bishops.^  Previous  to 
this  time,  they  had  an  independent  vote  in  general  council,  as  in 
the  Council  of  Nice,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  city  bishops.^ 

The  office  of  char^piscapiu  was  first  recognised  and  was  also 
soonest  discontinued  in  the  Eastern  church.  In  the  Western  church 
it  shared  a  similar  fate  at  a  later  period,  and  after  a  long  and  angry 
struggle  with  hierarchical  supremacy.  In  France,  this  order  of 
bishops  began  to  be  known  about  the  fifth  century.  They  have 
never  been  numerous  in  Spain  and  Italy.  In  Africa,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  constitute  a  numerous  body.  In  Germany,  they  must 
have  been  frequent  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  f  and  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  arrogance,  insubordination,  and  injurious  con- 
duct of  this  class  of  ecclesiastics  became  a  subject  of  general  com- 
plaint in  the  Western  church,  but  more  especially  in  France.  In 
the  East,  the  order  was  abolished  for  the  same  reasons  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  A.  B.  361.  But  so  little  respect  was  entertained 
for  this  decree  that  the  order  continued  until  the  tenth  century. 
They  were  first  prohibited  in  the  Western  church  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.^ About  the  twelfth  century  they  disappeared  from  the  page 
of  history,  and  were  succeeded  by  archdeacons,  rural-deans,  and 
vicar-generals. 

5.  VisitorSj  7t€pu>isvt0Uy  itinerant  presbyters.  They  were,  at 
first,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  the  room  of  the  char- 
episcopij  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  they  were  not  recognised  as  a 
distinct  order  until  some  centuries  later.  Their  business  was  that 
of  itinerant  ministers,  or  evangelists,  to  minister  to  the  churches  in 
the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  going  about  con- 
tinually to  guard  the  wavering  and  to  confirm  the  faithful.  But 
it  was  their  peculiar  characteristic  that  they  had  no  fixed  abode. 
They  had  not  the  independent  prerogatives  of  the  country  bishops, 
but  were  merely  vicarious  assistants  of  the  bishop — ^like  a  visiting 
committee  of  the  church,  or  the  visitor es  eeelesiaruni  o{  the  Latin 
church.* 
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6.  Intercessors^  intereessareSy  and  interventares.  Officers  pecnliar 
to  the  African  church,  who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Council  of 
Carthage.  They  were  temporary  incumbents  of  a  vacant  bishopric, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  performed  the  several  offices  of  bishop.  It 
was  their  duty  to  take  measures  for  the  regular  appointment  of  a 
bishop  as  speedily  as  possible.  To  prevent  abuse,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  continue  in  office  more  than  one  year. 


§4.   OF  THE  SUPERIOR  BISHOPS. 

1.  Of  ArchbishopSj  *Ap;(^££7t{'(7xo7tov.  They  are  not  the  same  as 
metropolitans,  as  has  frequently  been  supposed.  The  two  have  ever 
been  distinct  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  usually  in  the  Western. 
The  archbishop  is,  in  the  age  to  which  he  belongs,  the  highest 
functionary,  and  as  such  presides  over  both  metropolitans  and 
bishops.*  The  bishops  of  larger  cities,  such  as  Alexandria,  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  etc.,  gained  an  ascendency,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  over  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  of  smaller 
towns,  and  received  the  name  of  archbishops  to  denote  this  superi- 
ority. The  title  was  officially  conferred  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.  D.  481  ;^  but  in  the  preceding  century  was  conferred  upon  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  by  Athanasius ;'  and,  previous  to  this,  appears 
to  have  been  used  interchangeably  with  other  titles  of  respect 
towards  eminent  bishops  of  the  larger  cities  and  presidents  of  pro- 
vincial synods,  but  without  designating  any  official  superiority. 
But  it  prevailed  only  until  the  introduction  of  the  Jewish  title, 
patriarchy  to  which  the  name  of  archbishop  gave  place. 

2.  Of  Metropolitans.  The  pastors  of  those  churches  which  were 
founded  by  the  apostles,  especially  if  those  pastors  had  themselves 
been  inducted  into  their  charge  by  the  apostles,  may  be  presumed 
from  these  circumstances  to  have  shared  largely  in  the  respect  of 
their  contemporaries.  Their  age  and  talents  and  commanding  in- 
fluence at  the  head  of  the  church  in  the  metropolis  would  natu- 
rally give  them  a  controlling  influence  over  the  neighbouring  and 
dependent  pastors  and  churches,  and  in  their  early  synodical 
councils. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  Eusebius 

*  Archiepisoopus  gneee  dicitnr  sammns  episooporum ;  proridet  tun  metropo- 
litanis  quam  episcopis  esBteris.  Metropolitani  singnUs  proTinoiifl  pnatident — 
ISIDOB.  SlYILL.,  Ofiff.  lib.  Tii.  21. 
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speaks  of  Philip  as  bishop  of  Gortyna  and  the  other  churches  of 
Crete,'  and  of  Irenaens  as  having  the  oversight  of  the  churches  of 
Gaol;^  but  the  name  of  metropolitan  does  not  occur  until  the 
fourth  century:  instead  of  this,  the  titles  of  eminence  for  the 
bishops  were  xe^Hikriy  i^apx^  €7tap;U('ot$,  princepa  sacerdotum, 
9ummu9  sacerdoSj  primates,  senes,  &c.,  which,  after  the  Council  of 
Nice  defined  the  prerogatives  of  metropolitans,  came  into  frequent 
use.'  These  circumstances  may,  as  early  as  the  third  century  or 
the  latter  part  of  the  second,  have  conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  the 
metropolis,  as  a  voluntary  concession,  what  he  afterwards  claimed 
as  his  right — ^the  right  of  pre-eminence. 

The  metropolitan,  as  an  o£Scial  dignitary  of  the  church,  is  first 
announced  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  the  fourth  century,  but  in 
such  a  connection  as  to  indicate  that  the  title  was  of  an  earlier 
date.  The  metropolitan  government  was  introduced  earlier  and 
more  fully  developed  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  churches. 
The  churches  of  Africa  were  particularly  opposed  to  this  system ; 
bat  the  diocesan  finally  gave  place  to  the  metropolitan  system 
throughout  the  Christian  church. 

It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  metropolitan  to  exercise  authority 
over  the  bishops  of  the  provinces,*  to  adjudicate  on  complaints  of 
presbyters  and  other  orders  of  the  clergy  respecting  their  bishops; 
to  regulate  the  liturgy  of  the  church ;  to  convene  and  to  preside 
over  synodical  councils,  and  to  direct  the  common  and  public  affairs 
of  the  church.* 

3.  Primates,  TipE/vot,  Ttfa^tevovteg  eTUaxoTt&v.  This  title  is 
not,  as  many  suppose,  derived  from  an  ancient  civil  office  in  Rome. 
The  term  primas  urbis,  castelli,  palatii,  etc.,  primate  of  the  city, 
palace,  etc.,  is  of  much  later  origin,  and,  probably,  was  itself  de- 
rived at  first  from  the  church.  Bishops,  venerable  for  their  age  or 
personal  dignity,  and  those  who  held  offices  over  other  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  were  called  primates.  The  distinction,  however, 
between  tituJar  or  honorary  primates  and  primates  in  power,  was 
very  early  made.  In  Africa,  the  primate  was  the  same  as  epis- 
copus  primes  sectis,  first  in  rank;  and  the  bishop  of  Carthage 
was  styled  Primate  of  all  Africa.  The  term  primate  was  often  the 
same  in  signification  as  archbishop,  metropolitan,  and  patriarch. 

*  Si  qnempiam  TestrAm,  pro  cansis  propriis,  nbicunque  eompolerit  ambulare 
aeeeflsitas  ab  eodem  metropoUtano  vestro  petere  cessionem  debeatis. — GBsa.  M. 
Ub.  TU.  £p.  8. 
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The  appellation  of  primate  was  in  use  only  in  the  Western 
church. 

4.  Hxarchi.  These  were,  in  the  Eastern  church,  the  same  as 
the  primates  in  the  Western  church.  The  bishops  of  Ephesus, 
Hseraclea,  Gaesarea  in  Cappadocia,  together  with  those  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  especially  preserved  this  title.  It  was 
their  duty  to  consecrate  their  metropolitans. 

5.  Absolute  or  independent  bishopij  axi^HiXoi  and  avToxi^xiXcHj 
not  pubject  to  the  authority  of  a  superior.  Such  were  all  bishops 
and  metropolitans  who  had  the  independent  control  of  their  dio- 
ceses. It  was  not  in  frequent  use,  because  the  Monophysites 
claimed  the  same  title  in  another,  but  kindred  sense.  According 
to  Bingham,  the  four  following  classes  received  this  title :  1.  All 
metropolitans,  anciently.  2.  Some  metropolitans  who  remained 
independent  after  the  establishment  of  the  patriarchal  power,  such 
as  those  of  Cyprus,  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  Britain.  8.  Such  bishops 
as  acknowledged  no  subjection  to  metropolitans,  but  only  to  the 
patriarch  of  the  diocese.  4.  Such  as  were  wholly  independent  of 
all  others,  and  acknowledged  no  superior  whatever.^  In  reality, 
however,  none  but  the  pope,  in  the  height  of  his  supremacy,  can 
with  propriety  be  said  to  be  dxc^oAog  or  avroxB^)a2x}g.  The 
independent  bishops  of  the  Western  church  were  so  only  in  regard 
to  their  archbishops  and  primates ;  and  even  the  archbishop  of  the 
church  of  Ravenna,  who  for  a  long  time  refused  to  surrender  his 
independence,  submitted  at  last  to  the  apostolic  see.^ 

6.  Patriarchs.  Few  topics  of  antiquity  have  been  so  much  the 
subject  of  strife  among  the  learned  as  this,  relating  to  the  patri- 
archs of  the  ancient  church.'  But  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose, to  take  only  a  brief  view  of  the  points  in  question. 

This  term  was  originally  applied  to  the  archbishop,  and  to  any 
bishop  as  a  token  of  respect.  It  first  occurs  in  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  881,  as  an  official  title,  and  again  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon;  and  in  the  course  of  this  seventy  years,  the 
strict  and  limited  title  was  established ;  but  it  was  not  made  the 
title  of  a  distinct  office  until  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  title  was  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  who,  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  styled  the  primates  of  their  church  patriarchs  ;  and 
when  this  office  became  extinct  among  the  Jews,  the  title  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  dignitaries  of  the  Christian  church.  According 
to  Jerome,  the  Montanists  and  Cataphyrians  had  already  appropri- 
ated this  title  previous  to  that  event.^^ 
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The  bishops  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem  particularly  were  called  patriarchs.  Several  councils 
had  bestowed  upon  these  bishops  peculiar  marks  of  distinction,^^ 
which  encouraged  them  proudly  to  assume  this  title.  Agreeably 
to  the  design  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  Constantinople  maintained 
her  proud  prerogative,  and  became  a  second  Rome  in  ecclesiastical 
power  and  dignity.  These  high  pretensions  of  her  rival,  Rome 
herself  reluctantly  saw;  Alexandria  and  Antioch  uniformly  pro- 
tested against  them;  Jerusalem  retained,  indeed,  her  empty  ho- 
nours, but  not  her  patriarchal  rights  and  privileges.  The  Roman- 
ists are  careful  to  say  that  there  were  at  first  five  patriarchs  in 
the  church,  that  those  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch  were 
deservedly  so  called,  per  9e  et  ex  natura ;  but  that  those  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Jerusalem  were  by  mere  accident,  per  occidenB^ 
graced  with  this  title. 

In  the  sixth  century,  Rome  and  Constantinople  engaged  in  a  bit- 
ter strife  for  the  title  of  imperial  patriarch,  7tarpaxp;)^>7g  Trig  oixoih 
lUVYi^y  univerealii  eccleaise  papa.  But  the  primate  of  Rome  finally 
ended  the  controversy  by  resigning  the  title  of  patriarch,  and  as- 
suming only  that  of  pope,  papa,  or  p<mt\fex  maxirmis. 

The  following  summary  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  patriarch  is 
given  by  Bingham,  (book  ii.  chap.  17) :  1.  "  They  were  to  ordain 
all  the  metropolitans  of  their  own  diocese,  and  to  receive  their  own 
ordination  from  a  diocesan  synod.  2.  To  call  diocesan  synods  and 
to  preside  over  them.  8.  To  receive  appeals  from  metropolitans 
and  provincial  synods.  4.  To  censure  metropolitans  and  their  suf- 
fragan bishops,  if  metropolitans  were  remiss  in  censuring  them. 
5.  They  might  delegate  metropolitans,  as  their  commissioners,  to 
hear  ecclesiastical  causes  in  any  part  of  the  diocese.  6.  They 
were  to  be  consulted  by  metropolitans  in  all  matters  of  moment. 
7.  To  communicate  to  their  metropolitans  such  imperial  laws  as 
concerned  the  church,  and  the  metropolitans  were  to  notify  the 
provincial  bishops.  8.  Absolution  of  great  criminals  was  reserved 
to  them.^    9.  They  were  absolute,  and  independent  one  of  another. 

The  patriarchal  system  was  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 

hierarchy  previous  to  the  development  of  the  papal  system.  Every 

advance  in  the  centralizing  of  the  power  of  the  episcopate,  from 

an  humble  presbyter  up  to  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  church, 

was  only  a  wider  departure  from  the  primitive  constitution  of  the 

church  as  it  was  framed  by  the  apostles,  and  only  prepared  the 

way  for  that  masterly  and  final  stride  of  priestly  cunning  and 

10 
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usurpation  which  concentrated  all  power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in 
the  person  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  No  craving  of  the  human  heart 
is  more  strongly  written  than  that  after  power.  The  entire  history 
of  the  constitution  of  the  church,  from  the  simple  form  which  it 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  through  the  parochial,  dio* 
cesan,  metropolitan,  and  patriarchal,  is  but  a  record  of  these  insa- 
tiable cravings,  until  they  were  consummated  in  the  papal  system. 

§5.   THE   PAPAL   STSTBM. 

The  rise  of  this  system  belongs  to  a  period  later  than  that  to 
which  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian  church  is  usually  restricted ; 
but  it  is  so  clearly  connected  with  this  subject  as  to  require  a  brief 
notice.  It  is  the  completion  of  that  centralization  of  spiritual 
power  which  early  began  to  abridge  the  free  and  popular  spirit  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  ultimately  sought  to  concentrate  all 
power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the  pope,  as  the  absolute  and 
supreme  head  of  the  church  on  earth,  and  vicegerent  of  God  him- 
self. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  had  begun  an  eager 
and  angry  strife  for  the  mastery,  each  aspiring  with  insatiable  am- 
bition, and  watching  and  striving  with  restless  energy  to  establish 
his  claim,  over  that  of  his  rival,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
The  result  of  this  unworthy  controversy  between  these  dignitaries 
of  the  church  was  the  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 
of  Rome  as  the  head  of  an  absolute  monarchy  in  the  church — ^a 
spiritual  despotism  which  completed  the  total  subversion  of  that 
organization  which  the  church  received  from  the  apostles  as  a  free 
and  independent  body. 

This  is  the  important  period  in  history  when  the  first  foundation 
was  laid  for  rendering  the  hierarchy  of  the  church  independent 
both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  secular  power.  This  period  has  not 
been  noticed  so  particularly  by  historians  as  its  importance  requires. 
They  seem  especially  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  famous 
Hildebrand,  who  in  the  year  1073  became  Gregory  VII.,  concerted 
these  measures  for  the  independence  of  the  church,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  will  show:  ^'It  was  the  deep  design  of  Hildebrand, 
which  he  for  a  long  time  prosecuted  with  unwearied  zeal,  to  bring 
the  pope  wholly  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  and  to  prevent  the 
interference,  in  his  election,  of  all  secular  influence  and  arbitrary 
power.     And  that  measure  of  the  council  which  wrested  from  the 
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emperor  a  right  of  long  standing,  and  which  had  never  been  called 
in  question,  may  deservedly  be  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of 
Popish  intrigue,  or  rather  of  Hildebrand's  cunning.  The  conces- 
sion which  disguised  this  crafty  design  of  his,  was  expressed  as  fol- 
lows : — That  the  emperor  should  continue  to  hold,  as  he  ever  had 
held,  the  right  of  confirming  the  election  of  the  pope,  derived  from 
him.  The  covert  design  of  this  clause  was  not  perceived ;  but  it 
expressed  nothing  less  than — that  the  emperor  should  ever  receive 
and  hold,  from  the  pope  himself  the  right  of  confirming  the  ap- 
pointmerU  of  the  pope .'" 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  lofty  claim  of  the  pope  was 
resisted ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  defend  his  usurped  authority 
against  all  opposition,  and  proudly  proclaimed  himself  'Hhe  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  set  up  by  God  to  govern,  not  only  the  church, 
but  the  whole  world." 

The  peculiar  costume  of  the  pope  is — 1,  a  white  robe ;  2,  purple 
slippers,  with  a  cross  of  golden  embroidery  inwrought ;  8,  a  hood, 
or  cowl,  falling  over  the  ears;  4,  a  crimson  surplice;  5,  a  chasuble; 
6,  a  girdle ;  7,  the  robe  with  three  crosses  and  ornamented  with 
precious  stones ;  8,  the  scarlet  mantle ;  and,  9,  a  mitre. 

The  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  pope  are  extremely  various 
and  comprehensive,  some  of  which  are  as  follows : — He  claims  the 
right  to  bind  the  church  universal  to  a  strict  unity  in  faith  and 
practice;  to  hold  all  bishops  and  officers  of  the  church  account- 
able to  him  for  their  faith  and  practice ;  to  send  nuncios  and  dele- 
gates to  any  province  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  church  in  his 
name ;  to  summon  councils,  to  preside  over  them,  and  enforce  their 
decrees ;  to  act  as  a  final  court  of  appeal  in  questions  relating  to 
the  welfare  of  the  church ;  to  excommunicate  heretical  bishops  and 
chtn-ches ;  to  institute  new  dioceses  and  take  the  government  of 
vacant  ones  by  his  own  vicars ;  to  absolve  from  obligation  to  obe- 
dience to  previous  decrees  of  popes  and  councils ;  to  establish  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church ;  and  to  control  its  missionary  ope- 
rations and  its  finances.  "  The  Roman  pontiff's  power  is  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical,  extending  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  state ; 
and  legislative  as  well  as  executive,  comprehending  in  its  measure- 
less range  both  the  making  and  enforcing  of  laws.  He  is  clothed 
with  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  church,  the  clergy,  councils, 
and  kings.  He  has  a  right,  both  in  a  legislative  and  executive 
capacity,  to  govern  the  universal  church,  and  to  ordain,  judge,  sus- 
pend, and  depose  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs,  through 
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Christendom.     These  receive  their  authority  from  the  pope,  as  he 
does  his  from  God." 

Thus  the  beautiful  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Christian  system 
has,  for  a  thousand  years,  been  continually  sacrificed  by  attempts 
to  improve — ^to  build  upon  it.  Thus  its  progress  has  been  continu- 
ally impeded  by  loading  its  movements  with  immeasurable  additions 
of  man's  invention,  until,  at  length,  at  an  infinite  remove  from  the 
lives  and  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  papacy,  that  master- 
piece of  cunning  among  the  inventions  of  men,  rears  aloft  its  im- 
pious head,  the  sole  representative  of  the  church  of  Christ  on  earth ! 

§6.   OF  PRESBTTERS,   OR  ELDERS. 

1.  Origin  and  meaning  of  the  term, — The  word  pre%byter  sig- 
nifies, properly,  an  elder^  that  is,  an  aged  person.  In  the  New 
Testament,  and  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  is  used  as  a  title 
of  office  or  dignity,  and  denotes  superiority,  not  so  much  in  age  as 
in  office.  It.  is  expressive,  not  merely  of  age,  but  preferment  in 
dignity  and  office.  In  the  Jewish  synagogue,  elders  were  chosen, 
not  by  their  age,  but  for  their  wisdom  and  qualifications  for  their 
office.  So,  in  the  Christian  church,  an  elder  or  presbyter  is  one 
who  is  chosen  or  appointed  to  a  certain  office,  not  by  reason  of  his 
age,  but  of  his  qualifications  for  the  duties  of  the  station  in  which 
he  is  placed. 

This  name  appears,  at  first,  to  have  denoted,  in  the  Christian 
church,  persons  appointed  to  rule,  to  govern.  The  DOPt,  or  elders, 
in  the  synagogue,  were  rulers,  overseers,  governors.  But  the  duties 
of  a  governor  and  teacher  may  be  easily  combined,  and  were,  in 
fact,  united  in  the  elders  of  the  church.  The  apostles  styled  them- 
selves elders  and  fellow-elders,  (2  John  i. ;  1  Pet.  i.  2 — comp. 
Philip,  ii.  25,)  and  they  were  certainly  rulers  and  teachers.  The 
twofold  nature  of  the  office  of  elders,  or  presbyters,  is  fully  im- 
plied in  that  passage  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  criticism  and  of  such  various  interpretation:  ^^Let  the 
elders  that  rule  well  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour,  espe- 
cially they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine." 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  episcopal  writers  on  this  subject  that, 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers,  the 
terms  iTuaxoTiog  and  Ttpea^vtepog^  bishops,  presbyters  or  elders, 
are  synonymous,  and  denote  one  and  the  same  office.  See  Acts 
XX.  17,  28 ;  Philip,  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  1  et  seq. ;  Tit.  i.  5-7 ;  and 
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compare  Acts  zv.  2,  4,  c.  zxii.  xxiii. ;  1  Cor.  zii.  28-80 ;  Eph. 
iv.  11. 

The  usage  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  reference  to  the 
original  equality  and  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  has  already 
been  duly  indicated.  From  the  earliest  rise  of  episcopacy,  pres- 
byters, in  common  with  bishops,  were  ordained  as  spiritual  teachers ; 
the  succession  and  right  of  ordination  being  claimed  as  the  exclu* 
sive  superiority  of  bishops  above  presbyters,  though  the  subordinate 
authority  of  the  latter  was  of  necessity  implied. 

2.  Presbyter%  in  the  apostolic  age.  A  just  idea  of  the  ofSce  of 
presbyters  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  will  be  obtained  by  comparing 
it  with  that  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  The  Christian  church 
was  organized  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  synagogue;  and  its 
presiding  officer  was  transferred  to  the  church  with  little  change  in 
his  duties,  privileges,  and  prerogatives.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  to  preside  in  its  public  assemblies,  to  dis- 
course upon  their  laws,  and  to  expound  their  sacred  Scriptures,  to 
take  the  oversight  of  the  members  of  the  synagogue,  to  instruct, 
to  reprove,  to  rebuke,  and,  in  connection  with  the  synagogue*,  to 
administer  its  discipline.  Such  was  also  the  primitive  duty  of  the 
presbyter.  He  was  the  presiding  officer,  the  pastor  and  instructor 
of  the  church.  He  was  not,  like  an  apostle  and  his  delegate,  an 
itinerating  minister,  having  care  over  several  churches,  but  re- 
stricted to  the  care  of  a  single  church.  So  the  apostle  John,  when 
he  had  retired  from  the  circuit  of  his  labours  in  the  churches,  to 
take  the  stated  charge  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  styles  himself, 
in  his  two  last  epistles,  the  elder ^  the  presbyterj  as  being  now  the 
settled  pastor  of  a  single  church. 

The  office  of  presbyter  was,  undeniably,  identical  with  that  of 
bishop,  as  has  been  shown  above.  He  was  invested  with  the  same 
duties  and  functions  as  those  of  a  primitive  bishop.  Like  the 
bishop,  it  was,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the 
duty  of  the  presbyter  to  teach  and  to  preach,  to  preside  over  the 
church,  to  administer  its  ordinances  and  its  discipline,  to  ordain, 
and  generally  to  perform  the  duties  and  enjoy  the  prerogatives  im- 
plied in  the  cure  of  souls. 

After  the  usurpation  by  the  bishop  and  concession  to  him  of  su- 
premacy over  presbyters,  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  latter 
became  greatly  abridged.  It  varied  also  at  various  times  and  in 
different  countries.  The  first  characteristic  prerogatives  assumed 
by  the  bishops  were  the  apostolical  succession  and  the  right  to  or- 
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dain.  Scultet,  after  labouring  to  show  at  length  that  primitive 
epispopacy  was  not  only  ratified  and  established  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  but  confirmed  by  the  very  Son  of  God,  and,  therefore,  is 
of  divine  right,  adds  ''  that  ej)iscopacy  had  two  things  peculiar  to 
it — ^the  privilege  of  succeeding,  and  the  prerogative  of  ordaining : 
all  other  things  were  common  to  them  with  presbyters." 

But  the  bishop  soon  became  the  president  and  director  of  the 
whole  course  of  public  worship,  and  the  administrator  of  all  sacred 
offices.  The  presbyter,  in  the  discharge  of  these  offices,  only  acted 
as  the  delegate,  representative,  and  vicar  of  the  bishop,  and  was 
required  to  administer  his  duties  in  strict  subserviency  and  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 

3.  Equality  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  The  original  identity  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church  is  an  historical  fact 
so  clearly  established  as  to  command  the  assent  of  many  Episco- 
palians and  prelatists  of  every  age  almost  since  the  rise  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  orders  of  the  ministry.  This  position 
has  been  illustrated  in  another  place^  by  a  large  induction  of  au- 
thorities, of  which  the  following  is  but  a  very  brief  summary: 

The  terms  bishops  and  presbyters  are  used  interchangeably  .by 
the  apostles  and  by  the  apostolic  fathers  succeeding  them,  whose 
genuine  works  remain  with  us.  This  interchange  oif  these  terms, 
as  identical,  continues  far  into  the  second  century,  and  the  same 
honorary  titles  are  applied  to  each  indiscriminately.  When  a  dis- 
tinction begins  to  be  made,  it  is  only  that  of  primus  inter  pares — 
chief  among  equals,  like  that  of  a  moderator  of  a  council,  or  pre- 
sident of  a  senate.  Only  two  orders  of  officers  are  known  in  the 
church  until  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  Those  of  the  first 
are  styled  either  bishops  or  presbyters ;  of  the  second,  deacons. 

We  begin  with  Clement  of  Rome,  about  a.  d.  90,  the  earliest  of 
the  apostolic  fathers.  Speaking  of  the  apostles,  he  says,  that, 
"preaching  through  the  countries  and  cities,  they  appointed  the 
first-fruits  of  their  conversions  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  over  those 
who  should  believe,  having  first  proved  them  by  the  Spirit.  Nor 
was  this  any  new  thing ;  since,  long  before,  it  was  written  concern- 
ing bishops  and  deacons." — Ad  Cor.  42.  Bishops  and  deacons  are 
here  the  established  ministers  of  the  church.  Again,  section  44, 
in  speaking  of  the  ministerial  office,  he  denominates  it  iTUCxoTtTif 
the  episcopatCj  the  office  of  the  STUOxoTtogy  or  bishop ;  and  adds, 
that  the  apostles,  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  contentions 
which  would  arise  about  this  office,  appointed  those  whom  he  had 
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mentioned  before,  and  gave  direction  that,  thenceforward,  when 
thej  should  die,  other  approved  men  should  succeed  them  in  their 
office.  '^Blessed  are  the  pre^hyterBy'  he  adds  in  the  same  connec- 
tion, "who  have  been  already  discharged  by  death  from  this  office." 
The  same  men,  whom  he  here  denominates  presbyters,  are  those 
whom  above  he  has  just  styled  bishops. 

Clement  was,  probably,  the  same  whom  Paul  commends  as  one 
of  his  fellow-labourers  "whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life." 
Nothing  that  is  not  Scripture  can  be  of  greater  authority  than  his 
testimony  on  this  point.  He  knows  no  distinction  between  bishops 
and  presbyters. 

Polycarp,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  St.  John,  is  the  next  in 
order.  This  venerable  apostolic  father  exhorts  the  Philippians,  to 
whom  he  writes,  "to  be  subject  to  the  presbt/tera  and^ deacon*  as 
unto  God  and  to  Christ."  Again :  "  Let  the  presbyters  be  compas- 
sionate and  merciful  towards  all,  turning  them  from  their  errors."* 
Like  Clement,  he  makes  mention  of  two  orders  of  the  clergy,  of 
whom  one  order  is  that  of  deacons.  The  other  order  is  denomi- 
nated by  the  one,  bishops  ;  by  the  other,  presbyters, 

Justin  Martyr,  the  Christian  philosopher  who  suffisred  martyr- 
dom, A.  D.  165,  two  years  before  Polycarp,  recognises  only  two 
orders  of  the  ministry,  deacons  and  the  Ttfosorayregy  superiors^ 
presidents,^ 

Irenseus  was,  in  his  youth,  a  hearer  of  Polycarp,  and  died  about 
A.  D.  202.  A  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lyons  in  France,  he  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  speci- 
fying the  apostolical  succession  of  pastors  over  the  church  at  Rome 
down  to  Victor,  he  styles  them  presbyters.  Again  he  says — "  Obe- 
dience should  be  rendered  by  the  church  to  those  presbyters  whose 
succession  is,  as  we  have  shown,  from  the  apostles,  and  who,  with 
their  episcopal  succession^  have  received  the  unerring  gift  of  truth 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father."t  Bishops  and  pres- 
byters, by  this  father,  are  used  interchangeably  as  descriptive  of 


*  Ato  deoy  aaUx^tt'^'OA  otto  ftdvtiw  tcfiytuxv  vftotaaaofiivovi  tcii  ^tpeerjSufcpocf  xcu  iia- 
xovois  Cif  0t^  xai  "K^&tf. — Ad  Phil.  c.  6. 

f  Eis,  qui  in  ecclesia  sant,  presbjrteris  obaudire  oportet ;  his  qui  snccessionem 
habent  ab  apostolis,  siciit  ostendimus,  qui  cum  episeopatut  successione  charisma 
Tcritatis  certum  secundum  placitum  Patris  acciperunt. — Irenjeus,  Adv.  Hcer.j  lib. 
IT.  c.  26,  1 2.    Comp.  J}  8,  4,  6;  lib.  Hi.  c.  2,  {  2 ;  c.  8,  {{  1,  2. 
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one  and  the  same  office.     They,  if  any,  have  the  true  apostolical 
succession  by  descent  from  Rome  itself. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  died  some  twenty  years  later  than 
Irenseus,  recognises  presbyters  as  invested  with  the  superior  office 
of  the  ministry ;  and  deacons,  with  the  inferior.  Bishop,  pres- 
byter, are  with  him  identical.' 

Jerome,  who  died  A.  D.  426,  concurs  with  the  foregoing.  "  In 
ancient  authors,  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same;  one  title 
being  descriptive  of  dignity  of  office,  the  other  of  age."  "Bishop 
and  presbyter  are  the  same."* 

Augustine,  A.  D.  354,  430 :  "  The  office  of  a  bishop  is  above  that 
of  a  presbyter  [not  by  Divine  authority,  but]  according  to  the 
honorary  names  which  obtain  by  the  usage  of  the  church."t  Then 
follows  a  nK>dest  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  Jerome. 

Pseudo-Augustin,  A.  D.  384:  "That  by  a  presbyter  is  meant  a 
bishop,  the  apostle  Paul  teaches  when  he  instructs  Timothy,  whom 
he  had  ordained  a  presbyter,  what  should  be  the  character  of  him 
whom  he  would  create  a  bishop.*'  "What  is  a  bishop  but  the  first 
presbyter,  that  is  to  say,  the  highest  priest?" J  "The  first  pres- 
byters were  called  bishops.  "§ 

Chrysostom,  f  A.  D.  407,  says  that  the  elders  or  presbyters  were 
formerly  called  bishops  and  servants  of  Christ,  and  that  the  bishops 
were  called  elders.\\ 

Theodoret,  f  A.  d.  458,  styles  both  the  elders  and  the  bishops 
watchmen ;  alleging  that,  at  that  time,  they  were  called  by  both 
names,  d/t/^)6T£pa  ydp  Btj(pv  xar'  ixeivov  rov  xaifov  rd  ovoiiara. 


*  Apud  yeteres  iidem  episcopi  et  preebyteri,  quia  Ulud  nomen  dignitatis  est, 
hoc  SDtatis. — HiKBONfteus,  Epist  82,  (al.  83,)  cut  Oeeanum.  Idem  est  ergo  pres- 
byter, qui  episcopus. — EptMt,  101,  ad  Evangtlum,  See  under  {  82,  n.  2. — Idem  ad 
TU.  i.  6. 

f  Secundum  honorum  Tocabula  quo  jam  ecclesifc  usus  obtinuit,  episcopatus 
presbyterio  major  sit. — Epist.  ad  ffieron.  19,  al.  83. 

X  Presbyterum  autem  intelligi  episcopum  probat  Paulus  apostolus,  quando 
Timotbeum,  quern  ordinayit  presbyterum,  instruit,  qualem  debeat  creare  epis- 
copum, (1  Tim.  iii.  1.)  Quid  est  enim  episcopus,  nisi  primus  presbyter,  hoc  est 
summus  sacerdos? — Pssudo-Augustini,  (according  to  the  conjecture  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, HiLABu  DiAOONi,)  Quautiones  Vet,  et  Nov.  Testamenti  (in  the  Appendix,  tom. 
iii.  p.  ii.  of  the  Benedict,  ed.)  Qficut.  101. 

]  Primi  presbyteri  episcopi  appellabantur. — Idem  ad  Eph,  iy.  11. 

II  Oc  TtpfO^vfcpM  f 6  TtoAoAov  ixoXovt/'fo  iiiiexwttM,  xai  ^taxovw  f ov  Xpt^f oD,  yeu 
ot  irtitsxortob  (ixoSwwvfo)  Ttpio/Jvftpot. — Horn.  i.  m  PhiL  i.  Comp.  Horn.  ix.  in 
Tim.  iii.  1. 
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In  another  passage,  he  also  says,  that  those  who  vreie  called  bishops 
evidently  held  the  rank  of  presbyters^  elders.* 

It  is  remarkable  how  long  this  notion  of  the  original  sameness 
of  bishops  and  presbyters  was  retained.  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  A.  D. 
595,  Etymol.  7,  c.  12,  copies  the  first  quotation  given  above  from 
Jerome.* 

Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  about  930:  "The  evan- 
gelist Mark  appointed  twelve  presbyters  to  remain  with  the  patri- 
arch ;  so  that,  when  that  office  should  become  vacant,  they  might 
choose  one  of  the  twelve  presbyters^  upon  whom  the  eleven  should 
lay  their  hands  and  bless  him,  and  create  him  a  patriarch.  Nor 
did  this  institution  cease,  down  even  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria.  He  decreed  that,  upon  the  death  of  the 
patriarch,  the  bishops  should  assemble  and  appoint  a  patriarch.' 'f 

Bemaldus  Gonstantiensis,  about  1088,  the  most  zealous  defender 
of  Gregory  VII.,  after  citing  Jerome  in  his  De  Presbyterorum 
Officio  Tract.,  continues:  "Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  bishops  and 
presbythrs  were  anciently  the  same,  they  had,  without  doubt,  the 
same  power  to  loose  and  to  bind,  and  other  things  which  are  now 
the  prerogatives  of  the  bishop.  "J 

Even  Pope  Urban  II.,  1091,  says:  "We  regard  deacons  and 
presbyters  as  belonging  to  the  sacred  order.  If,  indeed,  these  are 
the  only  orders  which  the  primitive  church  is  understood  to  have 
had,  for  these  we  have  apostolic  authority."! 

Gratian,  A.  d.  1151,  adopts,  without  hesitation,  all  the  passages 
quoted  above  from  Jerome.  ||  With  whom,  also,  Isidorus  Hispalen- 
sis,  of  an  earlier  age,  agrees ;  and  to  whom  the  false  decrees  are 
ascribed. 

*  'Q^  dvoA  di^Xov  ot't  wih  tovtw  IttTuow  ol  iv  1*9  HpooifM^  xXi^^evYe;  inioxoTiw,^  fov 
Hft^^vtifov  ^XoMft  t^f  fcilty  ffXi^poiVrc^ — InPhiL  ii.  25.    Comp.  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 

t  Constitiiit  Marcus  Evangelista  xii.  presbjteros,  qui  nempe  manerent  cum  pa- 
triarcha,  adeo  at  cum  yacaret  patriarchatus  eligerent  nnum  e  xii.  presbyteriB, 
cujos  capiti  reliqui  zi.  manus  imponerent,  eique  benedicerent,  et  patriarcbam  eum 
creareni. — ^Euttohius,  (Said  Ibn  Batrik,  about  980.)  Patriarcba  Alex,  in  Eccle- 
siflB  8111B  Orig.  (ed.  Jok,  Selden,  p.  xxix.)    Comp.  1  Tim. 

I  Qaum  igitnr  presbyteri  et  episcopi  antiquitus  idem  Aiisse  legantnr,  etiam 
eandem  Ugandl  atque  soWendi  potestatem  et  alia  nunc  episcopis  specialia  habuisse 
non  dubitantur. — MonumerUorum  ra  AUemannorum  iUuttranL  S.  Bias.,  1792,  4to, 
t.  ii.  p.  884  et  teq. 

{  8aoro8  autem  ordines  dicimus  diaconatum  et  presbyteratum.  Hos  siquidem 
80I08  primitiya  legitur  eoclesia  habuisse :  super  his  solum  preaceptum  habemus 
apostoli. — Pops  Urban  II.,  in  Cone.  Benevent.  ann.  1091,  can.  1. 

y  HieroxL  ad  Tit.  L  (Dist  xcy.  c.  5,)  £put,  ad  Evangel,  (Dist  xciii.  c.  21.) 
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Nicholas  Tudeschus,  archbishop  of  Panorma,  about  a.  d.  1428, 
says :  "Formerly,  presbyters  governed  the  church  in  common,  and 
ordained  the  clergy,  sacerdotes"* 

It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable  that  even  the  papal  ca- 
nonist, Jo.  Paul  Launcelot,  A.  n.  1570,  introduces  the  passage  of 
Jerome  without  any  attempt  to  refute  it. 

Gieseler  well  remarks,  "  that  the  distinction  between  the  divine 
and  the  ecclesiastical  appointment,  institution  was  of  less  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages  than  in  the  modern  Catholic  church ;  and 
this  view  of  the  original  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  was  of 
no  practical  importance.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Reformation 
that  it  was  attacked.  Michael  de  Medina,  about  A.  D.  1570,  does 
not  hesitate  to  assert  that  those  fathers  were  essentially  heretics, 
but  adds,  that,  out  of  respect  for  these  fathers,  this  heresy  in  them 
is  not  to  be  condemned.  Bellarmin,  A.  D.  1602,  declares  this  is  a 
Wery  inconsiderate  sentiment.'  Since  this,  all  Catholics,  as  well 
as  many  English  Episcopalians,  have  maintained  an  original  dif- 
ference between  bishop  and  presbyter." 

4.  Official  duties  of  presbyters.  These  duties  are  comprised 
under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Before  any  formal  distinction  was  known  between  bishops  and 
presbyters,  the  latter,  especially  those  who  were  styled  Ttpof (TToireg, 
performed  the  duties  of  the  former.  Subsequent  to  the  specific 
division  of  church  officers,  after  the  establishment  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy,  they  performed  a  vicarious  service  in  the  place 
of  the  bishops ;  but  there  are  occasional  instances  still  later,  when, 
in  special  cases,  or  by  virtue  of  their  office,  they  performed  duties 
which,  according  to  canonical  rules,  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
bishops. 

2.  According  to  the  views  of  the  bishop's  office  which  represent 
him  as  controlling  all  that  relates  to  religious  worship  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordinances,  the  presbyters  performed  the  com- 
mon religious  services  as  his  representatives  or  assistants.  As 
such,  from  the  beginning,  they  discharged  the  offices  of  teacher 
and  preacher^  which  appropriately  belonged  to  the  bishop.  Even 
deacons  were  frequently  authorized  to  preach.  Hence,  it  appears 
that  both  presbyters  and  deacons  acted  in  this  capacity  by  autho- 
rity delegated  by  the  bishop.     This  state  of  things  must,  however, 


*  Olim  presbyteri  in  commani  regebant  eoclesiam  et  ordinabant  sacerdotes.— 
Ed.  Lugdun.,  1547,  fol.  112  b. 
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be  Understood  to  have  prevailed  only  in  communities  where  both 
bishops  and  presbyters  were  present,  and  while  the  bishops  were 
still  able  and  disposed,  themselves,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
ministry.  Jerome  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  that  presbyters  were 
not  fully  invested  with  the  oflSce  of  the  ministry.*  The  example 
of  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great,  together  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  still  extant  sermons  from  bishops,  such  as  Origen  and  others,  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
public  preachers  through  the  first  seven  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  From  the  close  of  that  period,  these  duties  devolved  entirely 
upon  the  presbyters. 

3.  The  presbyters  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. They  are  styled  the  Ov22£Lrovfyyoiy  comministrij  conacer- 
dotaleSy  of  the  bishop  who,  according  to  the  explicit  rules  of  the 
church,  had  the  control  of  this  service.  That  the  presbyters  acted 
as  the  representatives  and  assistants  of  the  bishops  in  this  ordi- 
nance, may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  rites  of 
ordination,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  bishop,  they  also 
assisted  in  the  imposition  of  hands.^  Subsequently,  they  regu- 
larly administered  the  ordinances  and  other  sacred  rites,  such  as 
the  following : 

(a)  They  administered  baptisms,  particularly  after  the  general 
introduction  of  infant  baptism.  The  act  of  confirmation  belonged 
to  the  bishop,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

(i)  They  administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  The 
solemnizing  act  in  this  ordinance  is  the  consecration  of  the  ele- 
ments, which  was  performed  by  the  presbyters,  except  when  the 
bishop  was  present,  or  was  in  missa  pontificalibuSf  as  the  phrase- 
ology was.  Their  duty  was  also,  by  an  ancient  rule,  to  impart  the 
consecrated  bread — ^the  host,  and  to  pronoimce  the  benediction. 
The  administration  of  this  ordinance  was  one  of  the  highest  official 
acts  of  the  presbyter.''  With  reference  to  this  part  of  his  office, 
he  was  styled  (leoiTYigy  mediator,  medius.  A  phraseology  deserv- 
edly censured  by  Augustine  as  seeming  to  relate  to  the  office  of 
the  Mediator  of  the  Christian  covenant ;  but  it  was,  probably,  in- 
tended to  denote  the  intermediate  grade  of  the  presbyter,  between 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  priesthood  and  the  bishop. 

{c)  The  presbyters  also  took  part  in  acts  of  public  penance, 
while  that  system  prevailed ;  though  it  was  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  bishop.  All  that  related  to  the  regulation  of  penance 
was,  with  certain  reservations,  under  their  immediate  oversight. 
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They  were  the  appropriate  penitentiary  priests,  penitentiarit  and 
confessartu 

{(it)  It  belonged  to  them  appropriately  to  solemnize  marriages 
and  to  perform  all  the  nuptial  ceremonies. 

{e)  They  administered  extreme  unction,  after  the  introduction 
of  this  superstition,  and  performed  all  religious  funeral  services. 

(/)  All  the  forms  of  benediction  and  consecration  pertained  to 
their  ofSce,  with  the  exception  of  certain  reserved  rites  which,  from 
the  beginning,  were  exclusively  prescribed  to  the  bishops. 

(g)  The  stated  public  prayers,  Ttpoa^Xjim^aeig,  sv^'h  tov  TUarciVj 
and  collects,  iTtixTii^Osigy  occasional  prayers^  were  offered  by  the 
bishops  and  presbyters  indiscriminately  f  and  both  had  a  general 
superintendence  of  all  their  ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  to- 
gether with  the  oversight  of  the  deacons  and  lower  officers  of  the 
priesthood. 

4.  In  common  with  the  bishops,  presbyters  indisputably  had  a 
part  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  both  as  it  related  to  the  clergy 
and  the  laity.'  This  point  has  been  the  subject  of  much  uncer- 
tainty and  controversy ;  but  it  was  never  denied  that  the  right  of 
concurrence  belonged  to  the  presbytery  eolleetively^  if  not  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  it.  Subsequently,  it  became  the  right  of  the 
chapters  of  the  cathedral  churches. 

5.  Presbyters,  as  well  as  bishops,  were  admitted  to  deliberate 
and  to  vote  in  the  councils  ^f  the  church,  as  the  references  sub- 
joined sufficiently  show.^'* 

6.  The  most  important  office  of  the  presbyters  remains  to  -be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  '^cure  of  souls,"  specific  and  general, 
cura  animarumj  et  generalise  et  specialis.  This  has  ever  been  their 
chief  employment  as  pastors,  vicars,  and  parish  ministers.  This 
point  cannot,  in  this  place,  be  discussed  at  length ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they  had  occasion  to  combat 
with  the  greatest  dfficulties.  At  one  time,  through  the  arrogance 
and  tyrannical  power  of  the  bishops,  at  another,  through  the  con- 
tempt of  the  monks,  they  became  martyrs  to  their  high  and  holy 
calling. 

7.  To  presbyters  belonged,  originally,  the  right  to  ordain.  This 
results,  undeniably,  from  the  original  identity  and  equality  of 
bishops  and  presbyters ;  a  fact  which  is  conceded  by  multitudes  of 
churchmen,  and  which  was  universally  admitted  by  the  reformers 
of  the  church  of  England,  until  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.     J£  to  bishops  belonged,  jure  divinoj  the  right  of  ordina- 
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tion,  by  the  same  divine  authority  it  belonged  also  to  presbyters 
originally,  for  they  were  identically  the  same  as  bishops.  After 
the  rise  of  episcopacy,  the  right  of  ordination  was  claimed  by  the 
bishop,  and  denied,  with  great  uniformity  and  pertinacity,  to  the 
presbyter.  But  such  assumptions  of  human  authority  affect  not 
the  right  originally  conceded,  by  divine  avlhority^  upon  presbyters 
in  common  with  bishops.  "  There  can  be  no  apostolical  succession 
for  that  which  had  no  apostolical  existence." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  jealousy  with  which  bishops  defended 
their  right  to  ordain,  against  the  invasion  of  it  by  presbyters,  in- 
stances can  be  adduced  in  which  this  right  was  conceded  to  pres- 
byters. The  case  of  the  presbyters  in  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  authority  of  Jerome  and  Tertullian,  and  many  of  the 
English  church,  have  been  given  in  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive 
Church,  pp.  183-197. 

Paphuntius,  a  presbyter  of  Egypt,  ordained  a  monk  of  his  order, 
who  sustained  the  office  of  deacon,  to  that  of  presbyter,  as  related 
by  Cassian,  in  the  fifth  century.  The  passage  is  cited  below  from 
Stillingfleet,*  who  adds — '^What  more  plain  than  that  here  a 
presbyter  ordained  a  presbyter?"  Bingham  objects  to  this  as 
**  contrary  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  church."  But  the 
learned  Boehmer  remarks,  in  reply,  ^^no  proof  can  be  brought 
from  history  that  this  ordination  was  disowned  by  the  bishops  of 
that  country." 

In  the  age  of  Leo  the  Great,  certain  of  the  clergy,  clericiy  were 
ordained  by  false  bishops^  pseudo-episcopia ;  but,  on  consultation, 
this  bishop  pronounced  the  ordination  valid,  provided  it  was  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishops.^^  Who  were  these  fdUe  bishops 
but  presbyters  ?  The  chor-episcopij  or  country  bishops,  and  who 
sustained  much  the  same  subordinate  relations  as  presbyters,  were 
uniformly  esteemed  as  bishops,  though  often  forbidden  to  ordain. 
They,  therefore,  who  assumed  the  prerogative  of  the  bishop  in 
ordaining,  may  naturally  be  presumed  to  have  been  presbyters. 
Kothing  in  the  context  appears-  in  conflict  with  this  interpre- 
tation. 

The  validity  of  presbyterian  ordination  is  even  authorized  indi- 

*  A.  B.  PaphuntinB,  solitadinifl  ^gnsdem  presbytero.  In  tantam  enim  yirtntibaa 
ipsins  adg^adebat,  at  qaem  Tites  mentis  sibi  parem  noyerat,  eoeequare  sibi  etiam 
sacerdotU  honors  festinarst.  Siqoidem  nsqnaqnam  ferens  in  inferiors  earn  mi- 
nistsrio  diutiua  immorari,  optansqae  sibimst  saocessorsm  dignissimum  proyiders, 
•Qpsrstes  sum  presbyterii  honors  prorszit. — Cass.  CoUat,  4,  c.  L 
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rectly  by  the  Council  of  Amyra,  A.  D.  314.*  This  canon  decrees 
that  the  country  bishops  shall  not  be  allowed  either  to  ordain  pres- 
byters or  deacons;  and  then  adds,  "neither  shall  the  city  presby- 
ters [ordain]  in  another  parish,  except  by  a  written  permission  from 
the  bishop.'*  This  exception  distinctly  recognises  the  right  of  a 
presbyter,  on  certain  conditions,  to  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons. 

But,  ^en  if  no  authentic  instance  were  on  record  of  ordination 
by  presbyters  since  the  rise  of  episcopacy,  we  might  still  fall  back 
to  the  time  when  bishops  and  presbyters  were  identically  the  same, 
and  assert,  with  Neander,  Planck,  and  many  others,  the  right  of 
presbyters  to  Ordain. 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  episcopal  authorities  for  the  right 
of  ordination  as  by  them  conceded  to  presbyters ;  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  such  authorities,  a  certain  reviewer  has  had  the  hardihood 
to  affirm,  that  "never  was  this  allowed  before  the  Reformation, 
either  in  the  church  or  by  any  sect  however  wild." 

In  reply  to  such  vapouring,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Archbishop  Usher: — "I  have  declared  my  opinion  to  be 
that  episcopus  and  presbytery  gradu  tantum  differuntj  non  ordine  ; 
and,  consequently,  that,  in  places  where  bishops  cannot  be  had,  the 
ordination  by  presbyters  standeth  valid." 

The  learned  StilUngfleet  as  explicitly  affirms  that,  "in  the  first 
primitive  church,  the  presbyters  all  acted  in  common  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  church,  and  either  did  or  might  ordain  others  to  the 
same  authority  with  themselves."  In  proof,  he  refers  to  the  in- 
stance  of  presbyterian  ordination  in  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
as  detailed  in  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  pp.  183-186, 
and  then  adverts  to  the  doctrine  of  the  invalidity  of  ordination  by 
presbyters;  "which  doctrine,"  he  adds,  "I  dare  with  some  confi- 
dence assert  to  be  a  stranger  to  our  church  of  England,  as  shall  be 
largely  made  appear  afterwards. ""f 

tipovi  ftoXitoif  ;t"pi(  f  ov  irti'tpaat^va*  {»tb  tov  iflKSxoftou  futa  y^a^tfLatioif  iv  IWpf 
KapoiXMi. — Bbunb,  Canonet,  p.  68. 

f  To  these  authorities  may  be  added  that  of  Davenant,  the  learned  bishop  of 
Salisbury : — "  Si  orthodoxi  preibyteri,  ne  pereat  tecUaia^  aliot  preabyterot  roganUtr 
ordinare  ego  non  awim  hujutmodi  ordmaiionet  pronuntiare  irritat  et  trumef."  In  con- 
firmation of  this  sentiment,  Davenant  addnoes  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen, 
Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  Gerson,  Durand,  &o. 

Bishop  Oyeral,  to  the  same  intent,  cites  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen,  Bona- 
Tenture,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bichardus  Armachanus,  Testatus,  Alphonsus  a  Castro, 
Petrua  Canisius,  Dominions  Soto,  and  Medina.    The  last  two  were  distinguished 
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As  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  the  vote  of  the 
people,  at  least  in  connection  with  that  of  the  clergy,  was  essential 
to  the  due  election  of  a  presbyter.  After  this  period,  his  appoint- 
ment became  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  bishop,  as  his  subaltern  and 
servant.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  dependence  of  the 
presbyter  upon  the  bishop  was  to  make  the  one  a  mere  sycophant 
of  the  other. 

The  canonical  age  for  entering  on  this  office  was,  according  to 
Bingham,  thhrty-five. 

The  usual  times  for  the  consecration  of  the  presbyter  to  his 
office  were  the  fasts  of  the  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  beginning  and  middle  of  Lent.  These  seasons, 
for  this  purpose,  were  not  regarded  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
church. 

members  of  the  Coanoil  of  Trent.  Medina,  in  confirmation  of  his  own  opinion, 
alleged  the  authority  of  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Angostin,  Sedulius,  Primasius,  Chry- 
iostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact.  These  authorities  are  giyen  by  Dr.  Bernard, 
the  apologist  of  Usher.  As  a  further  attestation  of  the  acknowledged  validity  of 
ordination  by  presbyters,  Dr.  Bernard  refers  to  a  case  related  by  the  archbishop 
of  St  Andrews,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  to  this  effect : — *'  When  the  Scotch 
bishops  were  to  be  consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Bath,  here' at 
liondon  House,  a.  d.  1609,  he  saith,  a  question  was  moved  by  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop 
of  Ely,  touching  the  consecration  of  the  Scottish  bishops  who,  as  he  said,  must 
first  be  ordained  prubytert,  aa  having  received  no  crdlnatUm  from  a  bishop.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  was  by,  maintained  that  thereof 
there  was  no  necessity ;  seeing,  where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordination 
given  by  presbyters  must  be  esteemed  lawful ;  otherwise,  it  might  be  doubted  if 
there  were  any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of  the  reformed  churches.  This  applauded 
to  by  the  other  bishops,  Ely  acquiesced ;  and,  at  that  day,  and  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed, the  three  Scottish  bishops  were  consecrated  by  the  aforesaid  English 
bishops ;  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  forbearing  for  another  cause  there  men- 
tioned."— Judgment  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  London,  1667,  pp.  186, 136. 

The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops  and  the  exclusive  validity  of  their 
ordination  was  promulgated  in  the  English  church  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  by  a  sermon 
preached  January  12,  1588.  This  bold  and  novel  assertion  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom.  "  The  greater  part  even  of  the  prelatical  party  them- 
selves were  startled  at  the  novelty  of  the  doctrine ;  for  none  of  the  English  re- 
formers had  ever  regarded  the  bishops  as  any  thing  else  than  a  human  institution, 
appointed  for  the  more  orderly  government  of  the  church ;  and  they  were  not 
prepared  at  once  to  condemn  as  heretical  all  churches  where  that  institution  did 
not  exist.  Whitgift  himself,  perceiving  the  use  which  might  be  made  of  such  a 
tenet,  said  that  the  doctor's  sermon  had  done  much  good — though,  for  his  own 
part,  he  rather  wished  than  believed  it  to  be  true."*  The  doctrine  was  reafiSrmed, 
half  a  century  later,  by  Laud  and  his  party  ;f  and,  from  that  time,  has  been  the 
favourite  dogma  of  many  in  the  Episcopal  church. 

*  Hetherington*!  HlntoTy  of  the  Wosfcminster  Assemblj,  pp.  40,  60. 
t  HttUam's  Cbnstltatlonal  Hiitoiy,  vol.  ii  pp.  410, 441. 
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The  presbyter  was  consecrated  to  his  office  by  the  prayer  of  the 
bishop  and  the  kiying  on  of  his  hand,  in  connection  irith  those  of 
the  presbytery. 

The  costume  of  the  presbyter  was^  certain  kind  of  robe,  deno- 
minated ovariumy  planeta^  coiula,  ^^jovY^g,  No  mention  of  this 
is  made  earlier  than  the  fifth  century.  The  anointing  with  oil  was 
a  later  dcTice. 

5.  Of  the  different  orders  or  elas$e$  of  preebytere.  Like  the 
bishops,  the  presbyters  were  very  early  divided  into  city  and  rural 
presbyters.  The  latter,  l9U;|rQpiOi  nfea^VTSfOiy  regicnarii,  were 
less  esteemed,  and  accounted  somewhat  lower  in  rank,  than  the 
former.  They  were  not  permitted,  for  example,  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  a  church  in  the  city  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop,  or 
city  presbyter;  but,  in  the  absence  of  these,  the  duty  devolved 
upon  one  of  them."  Neither  were  they  allowed  to  issue  canonical 
epistles.*  Similar  examples  occur  at  all  times  sufficient  to  show 
that  pastors  in  the  country  were  subordinate  to  ^hose  in  the  city ; 
and  yet  there  is  good  evidence  that  all  who  sustained  the  office  of 
the  priesthood  were  accounted,  in  theory y  equal. 

2.  The  dp^jeTtpea/SiVrtpot  and  TtpcyroTtpea^vrsfOij  archpresby- 
ters  and  pastores  primariij  were  the  same  ;^*  both  are  called  by  the 
same  name."  One  who  sustains  the  relation  of  moderator  and 
superior  among  the  priesthood  is  called,  by  Jerome,  archpresbyter^ 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  bishop."  By  Gregory  Nazianzen  and 
others,  the  oldest  clergyman  was  styled  archpresbyter  ;^  the  Greeks 
called  him  TtpoTOTtaTtag." 

As  the  members  of  the  churches  in  the  large  cities  increased  and 
became  too  numerous  to  meet  in  one  assembly,  new  places  of  wor- 
ship were  opened,  where  the  presbyters  ministered :  and,  again,  as 
Christianity  spread  from  a  city  into  the  country  adjacent,  new 
churches  sprang  up,  which  were  supplied  with  presbyters  under  the 
bishop.  These  presbyters  constituted  a  presbytery ^  presbyterium^ 
synedrium  presbyterorum.  At  a  later  period,  this  college  of 
presbyters  takes  the  name  of  senatus^  or  concilium  ecclesise.  This 
presbytery  were  the  bishop's  council,  who  acted  and  voted  with  him 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  episcopacy."  Over  this  college  of  presby- 
ters, it  was  a  rule  of  the  church  that  the  oldest  presbyter  should 


tovf  ytitovai  ifHaxoftovf  ixrtifirtfiv, — Cone.  Antioch.  c.  8. 
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preside  as  arcJipre%hyter.     Another  part  of  his  duties  is  indicated 
in  the  note  below.* 

The  archpresbyters  enjoyed  the  highest  consideration  between 
the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries,  and  occupied  bishoprics  as  suffragans 
and  vicar-generals.  When  the  bishop's  see  became  vacant,  they 
discharged  his  duties  and  usually  succeeded  him  in  his  office. 
Several  branches  of  administration  they  held  under  their  entire 
control,  and  not  unfrequently  engaged  in  a  spirited  controversy 
with  the  bishops  themselves.^  The  bishops,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  by  every  means  to  oppose  them,  and  accordingly  favoured 
the  archdeaeons  as  a  check  upon  the  archpresbyters.  The  first 
notice  of  this  policy  appears  in  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage. 
These  presbyters  were  finally  made  subject  to  the  archdeacon  by 
Innocent  III.,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

3.  The  office  of  dean  was  first  known  in  England,  about  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  The  word  is  derived  from  decanus^ 
SeTcaSdfX^^y  ^^^  denotes  the  ruler  of  a  decadj  a  body  of  ten  men. 
The  deans  of  cathedral  churches  were  dignitaries  of  importance. 
Rural  deans  were  inferior  officers,  who  finally  became  merely  itine- 
rant visitors,  and  were,  at  all  times,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
archdeacon. 

4.  Cardinal  presbyterB.  These  officials  appeared  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century.  They  have  often  been  confounded 
with  archpresbyters,  but  were  in  reality  distinct  from  them.  Their 
title  denotes  permanency  in  office  rather  than  seniority  in  age.*^ 
They  appeared  first  as  a  creation  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

5.  The  word  preibyteray  presbyterissay  TtpeC^vrepay  Ttpecf^vtigy 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  writers;  and  may  denote  either 
the  wife  of  a  presbyter,  a  female  officer,  or  a  deaconess  in  the 
church ;  sometimes  it  denotes  the  matron  of  a  cloister,  and  an 
abbess. 

« 

§7.   RULING  ELDERS. 

The  presbyters  of  the  apostolical  churches  might,  with  propriety, 
all  be  denominated  ruling  elders ;  the  duty  of  labouring  in  word 
and  doctrine  being  shared  by  them  in  common  with  others.  Many 
have  even  affirmed  that  to  teach  was  originally  no  part  of  the  pres- 

*  Ut  eptscopus  gubemationem  yiduartiin  et  papilloram  et  peregrinorum  non 
per  se  ipsam,  sed  per  arohipresbjtemm  aat  per  aroMdiaconnm  agat — Stat.  EccUt. 
Antiq,  c.  17. 
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byter's  office.  But  the  apostles  plainly  teach  that  this  was  one  of 
their  most  important  and  appropriate  duties.  They  are  appointed 
overseers  to  "feed  the  church  of  God."  (Acts  xx.  28.)  The  bishop 
or  elder  is  required  to  be  "apt  to  teach;"  and  they  that  are  such 
are  to  be  "accounted  worthy  of  double  honour."  (1  Tim.  iii.  2; 
2  Tim.  ii.  24 ;  1  Tim.  v.  17.)  It  appears  that  some  gave  them- 
selves especially  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  while  others  took 
upon  themselves  the  oversight  and  superintendence  of  the  church, 
according  to  their  several  qualifications  and  gifts,  both  common 
and  miraculous.  The  passage  last  cited  clearly  indicates  a  distinct 
class  of  men  as  ruling  elders.  Was  then  the  office  of  ruling  elder 
a  temporary  and  extraordinary  provision  for  the  edification  of  the 
church,  like  the  miraculous  gifts  of  prophecy,  interpretation,  &c., 
which  soon  ceased ;  or  was  it  designed  to  be  an  ordinary  and  per- 
petual office  in  the  church  of  Christ  ? 

Presbyterians,  in  support  of  the  latter  position,  appeal  to  such 
passages  in  history  as  the  following.  In  their  assemblies,  where 
Christians  met  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  their  mutual  edification, 
and  to  administer  the  divine  censure,  Tertullian  informs  us  that 
certain  approved  elders  presided,  preesident  probati  quique  seniores} 
Origen  speaks  both  of  prineipes  populi  and  elders  of  the  people^ 
preshyteri  plebts,  whose  duty  it  is  at  all  times  to  judge  the  people, 
to  put  an  end  to  their  quarrels  and  to  reconcile  the  discordant."' 
In  these  "approved  elders"  and  these  "elders  of  the  people"  is 
recognised  a  continuation  of  the  office  of  ruling  elders.  Cyprian 
speaks  expressly  of  teaching  elders^  presbyteri  doeentes,  which  im- 
plies also  the  existence  of  another  class,  who  did  not  teach,  that 
is — ^ruling  elders.'  Why  speak  of  teaching  elders,  if  all  teach? 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.  D.  261,  called  together,  at 
Arsinoe,  the  elders  and  teachers  of  the  brethren  in  the  villages,  to 
discuss  a  novel  doctrine  respecting  the  millennium.^  Augustin,  on 
one  occasion,  addressed  his  beloved  brethren,  the  clergy ^  the  elders^ 
senioreSj  and  the  whole  church ;  and,  in  other  places,  speaks  of 
these  seniores.^  In  one  instance,  he  speaks  of  them  in  distinction 
from  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.*  Purpurius,  in  Africa, 
directs,  on  one  occasion,  his  fellow-clergy,  concleroSj  and  the  elders 
of  the  people,  ecclesiastical  men,  seniores  plebis,  ecclesiasticos  vivos^ 
to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  certain  dissensions ;  and  again  ad- 
dresses the  clergy  and  elders,  seniores,  of  Cirta.^ 

*— ^^.— —  ■  ■»  ■  ■  ■■■■■■■■■■III     ^^^^^  ■  I        — ^^^-^— ^^^— ^»^l^^^,^^i^.^^^^M^— — ^M^l^ 

*  Yos  Episcopi,  Presbuteri,  Biacones,  et  Senioret. — Contr,  Creteon.  iii.  29. 
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These  passages,  distinguishing  a  certain  class  of  eldersj  by  a  dis- 
tinct appellation,  ^enioreSy  from  the  clergy,  and  even  from  the  pres- 
byters, presbuteri,  are  considered  as  indicating  a  class  of  ruling 
elders  corresponding  to  those  of  the  apostolic  churches.  And  it  is 
noticed  also  that  these  elders  are  particularly  called  upon  to  give 
attention  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  to  adjudicate  and  settle 
dissensions  among  the  brethren. 

In  reply  to  this  course  of  reasoning,  it  is  urged  that  these  seni- 
ores  plebU  are  limited,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  churches  in  Africa ; 
that  they  are  a  class  peculiar  to  those  churches ;  that  they  are 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  clergy,  and  are  only  aged  laymen 
intrusted  with  certain  duties  there  of  a  local  and  temporary  charac- 
ter, and  not  a  permanent  or  distinct  class  of  ecclesiastical  officers. 

With  this  brief  view  of  the  historical  argument  for  the  office  of 
ruling  elders  in  the  church,  and  the  opposite  conclusions  derived 
from  these  authorities,  the  reader  may  well  be  left  to  his  own  deci- 
sions on  the  subject.  By  what  means  to  submit  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  church  to  the  direction  and  control  of  its 
members  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  authority  as  of  expediency ; 
respecting  which  a  great  difference  of  opinion  may  be  expected 
ever  to  prevail  among  those  who  would  most  carefully  conform  to 
the  institutions  and  offices  of  the  apostolical  churches. 


§8.   OP  DEACONS. 

The  terms  hidxovog,  Staxovia^  htajKOvdv^  are  primarily  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  every  kind  of  service  and  every  species 
of  assistance,  whether  relating  to  religion  or  not ;  but  they  gene- 
rally denoted  some  specific  office.  They  correspond  with  the  He- 
brew rVJtif  and  rn^O ;  though  the  Septuagint  does  not  so  inter- 
pret them,  except  in  two  instances.  In  the  New  Testament,  the 
words  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  a  general  and  specific 
application. 

But  they  are  generally  used  in  a  specific  sense  to  denote  some 
kind  of  service  in  religious  things,  as  in  the  following  passages : 
hiaxovia  rov  TjoyoVy  Acts  vi.  4 ;  htxuwpia  rov  Tivevfiarogy  2  Cor. 
iii.  8 ;  hvaxavia  rng  Xeirovfyiag,  2  Cor.  ix.  12 ;  x^rifog  rfig  Suxr 
xovidgy  Acts  i.  17,  25,  xx.  25,  xxi.  19;  Rom.  xi.  13;  huaxovoi 
xaivrig  iia^riixyigy  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  Siwcovol  Qeov^  2  Cor.  vi.  4.  Com- 
pare also  1  Pet.  iv.  10,  i.  12 ;  2  Tim.  i.  18 ;  Acts  xix.  22." 

It  is  particularly  important,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  word 
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Siaxovia  has,  in  many  passages,  reference  to  an  office  in  the 
church  instituted  by  the  apostles;  and  that  the  appellation  of 
Sidxovogy  deacon^  denotes  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  the  ehari- 
ties  of  the  church  and  to  distribute  their  alms :  Acts  ix.  29,  30, 
xii.  25 ;  Rom.  xvi.  1,  31,  xt.  25 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  1, 13,  19,  20 ; 
Heb.  vi.  10 ;  1  Tim.  viii.  8,  10,  12,  13 ;  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Peter  iv.  10, 
11.  An  explicit  account  of  the  first  appointment  of  deacons  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  is  given  in  Acts  vi.  1-7.  Here  it  may  be 
observed,  1.  That  the  appointment  was  made  to  obviate  a  misun- 
derstanding between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  respecting 
the  distribution  of  the  daily  alms  of  the  church.  2.  This  account 
presupposes  that  there  were  already  almoners  of  the  poor;  bat 
that  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  converts.  Mosheim^ 
and  KuinoeP  have  well  observed,  that  the  office  of  deacon  was  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  in  which  there  were  three  per- 
sons intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  who  were  called  D^PJID, 
pastores.  But,  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  seven  of  the  Gentile 
converts  were  appointed  as  deacons,  that  they  might  better  equalize 
the  distribution  between  the  two  parties.  3.  These  seven  were 
Hellenists,  Grecians,  as  both  their  names  and  their  care  of  the 
widows  of  such  sufficiently  indicate.  4.  They  were  inducted  into 
office  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and  yet,  though  full 
of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  took  no  part,  officially,  in  the 
ministration  of  the  word.  5.  They  were  not  reckoned  with  the 
priesthood.  By  virtue  of  their  ordination,  they  became  officers  of 
the  church,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  service  of  the  church,  hvaxovia 
Tng  ?LeLrovpyiagy  while  they  had  no  concern  with  the  instruction  or 
discipline  of  the  church. 

"Can  it  be  imagined,"  says  Bishop  White,  "that  an  order,  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  serving  tables,  should,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  its  existence,  have  the  office  of  the  higher  order  committed  to 
it  ?  I  do  not  deny  either  the  right  or  the  prudence  of  allowing 
what  has  been  subsequently  allowed  to  this  lowest  order  of  the 
clergy.  All  I  contend  for  is,  that,  in  the  first  institution  of  the 
order,  there  could  have  been  no  diflFerence  between  them  and  lay- 
men, in  regard  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  and  the  administering 
of  sacraments."* 

"  The  deacons,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  primarily  ap- 
pointed for  a  secular  object ;  but,  in  the  discharge  of  their  special 
duty,  frequently  came  in  contact  with  home  and  foreign  Jews ;  and 
since  men  had  been  chosen  for  this  office  who  were  full  of  Christian 
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zeal,  full  of  Christian  faith,  and  full  of  Christian  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, they  possessed  hoth  the  inward  call  and  the  ability  to  make 
use  of  these  numerous  opportunities  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Jews.  In  these  attempts,  Stephen  especially  distin- 
gnished  himself."  Philip  also  performed  a  similar  service :  though 
it  was  no  part  of  his  original  office  to  preach,  it  was  his  privilege, 
in  common  with  other  Christians ;  and  he  had  the  honour  to  gather, 
in  Samaria,  the  first  Christian  church  out  of  Jerusalem.  Such  are 
the  views  of  Neander,  who,  like  Bishop  White,  supposes  that  these 
men  preached  and  taught,  not  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  deacons, 
but  of  their  privilege  as  Christians.* 

These  officers  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to  perform  only  the 
duties  at  first  ascribed  to  them ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were 
appointed  in  other  churches,  save  that  at  Jerusalem.  It  is,  at  least, 
remarkable,  that  no  trace  of  them  in  other  churches  is  perceptible 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  even  when  the  apostles  are  making 
arrangements  for  the  due  administration  of  the  church  in  their 
absence,  (chap.  xiv.  23,  comp.  Tit.  i.  5,)  nor  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians.  In  Fhilippians 
i.  1,  mention  is  merely  made  of  them  in  connection  with  bishops ; 
but  no  intimation  is  given  respecting  their  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  8-13,  instructions  are  given  for 
the  appointment  of  deacons  in  the  church  at  Ephesus,  whose  offices 
are  totally  unlike  those  of  the  seven  whose  appointment  is  recorded 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Acts.  1.  They  are  introduced  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  bishops,  of  whom  Luke  makes  no  mention. 
2.  In  Jerusalem,  they  were  chosen  by  the  church  and  installed  into 
their  office.  Here  nothing  is  said  of  their  election.  3.  If  bishops 
and  presbyters  are  classed  together  as  one  in  office,  then  these  dea- 
cons obviously  constitute  a  distinct  class ;  but  if  the  deacons  and 
presbyters  are  identical,  then  it  would  follow  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  deacons  in  the  New  Testament  as  constituting  a  tJiird  order. 
The  ancients  adopted  the  first  supposition,  and,  accordingly,  always 
unite  the  terms  bishops  and  deacons.  4.  Many  have  denied  that 
the  deacons  were  entitled  in  any  case  to  preach.*  In  reply  to^ 
which,  no  further  proof  is  requisite  than  the  words  of  the  apostle — 
("They  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase  to  them- 
selves a  good  degree,  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  "^  1  Tim.  iii.  9,  13) — and  the  example  of  Stephen 
and  of  Philip.  It  may  still  be  a  question  whether  Philip  preached 
by  virtue  of  his  office  as  deacon^  or  whether  he,  and  others  who 
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were  competent  to  this  duty,  preached  as  they  had  occasion,  though 
not  by  virtue  of  their  office  as  deacons  in  the  church. 

The  opinion  of  Neander  is,  that  the  office  of  deacon  comprised, 
even  in  the  apostolical  churches,  other  duties  than  that  one  for 
which  they  were  specifically  appointed ;  t)f  which  the  publication 
of  the  gospel  may  have  been  one.  On  the  other  hand,  even  under 
the  hierarchy,  when  they  acted  as  ministers  of  the  church  in  the 
place  of  the  bishop,  "the  fundamental  principle,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  office,  remained.*'  We  find  traces  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  being  considered  as  the  peculiar  employment  of 
deacons.* 

The  most  ancient  authorities  afford  the  fullest  evidence  that  they 
were  strictly  ministers  who  acted  as  the  assistants  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  in  their  religious  services  and  other  official  duties.  To 
use  a  military  phrase,  they  were  the  adjviant%  of  the  bishop.  Such 
is  the  uniform  testimony  of  ancient  history.*  "Let  the  deacon," 
says  the  book  of  Apostolical  Constitutions,  "refer  all  things  to  the 
bishop,  as  Christ  did  to  the  Father."  "Such  things  as  he  is  able, 
let  him  rectify,  by  the  power  which  he  has  from  the  bishop,  just  as 
the  Lord  is  delegated  by  the  Father  to  act  and  to  decide ;  but  let 
the  bishop  judge  the  more  important  cases."'t  Again: — "Let  the 
deacon  be  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  heart,  the  soul  of  the 
bishop."  They  are  also  styled  his  angels  and  his  prophets.  So 
universally  did  the  bishop  employ  their  service  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

In  consequence  of  these  relations  to  the  bishop,  they  early  as- 
sumed to  themselves  great  consequence,  and  refused  to  render 
similar  assistance  to  presbyters,  so  that  it  often  became  necessary, 
in  ecclesiastical  councils,  to  admonish  them  of  their  duties  by  such 
decrees  as  the  following: — "Let  the  deacons  observe  their  proper 
place,  knowing  that  they  are,  indeed,  the  assistants  of  the  bishop, 
but  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  presbyters."*  "Let  the  deacon 
know  that  he  is  alike  the  minister  of  the  presbyter  and  of  the 
bishop."*  The  same  council  proceeds  to  admonish  him  of  his  sub- 
ordination, reminding  him  that  he  was  ordained  to  his  office  by  the 
bishop  alonBy  without  the  aid  of  presbyters ;  for  which  they  offer 
the  following  reason : — Quia  non  ad  sacerdotium  sed  ad  minister 

*  Ofc  hdxovoi  6idxo¥ovvtti  ta  r^;  ixxXijtslas  ;)fp^fiai'ok — Origsh,  In  3fafh,  i.  {  22. 

f  This  reference  to  the  relations  of  Christ  to  the  Father  was  yerj  common  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries.  From  the  fourth  century  it  was  aToided,  to  pre- 
vent giving  countenance  to  the  Arian  theory  of  his  actual  subordination. 
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rium  consecrator.  Because  he  is  appointed,  not  to  the  sacerdotal, 
hut  the  ministerial  office :  he  was  consecrated,  not  as  a  priest,  hut 
as  a  minister. 

The  deacons  continued  to  acquire  increasing  consideration  as  the 
bishops  rose  in  power.  From  the  second  to  the  fifth  century  espe- 
cially, the  deacons  had  great  influence  in  the  church.  They  had 
now  become  so  great  Chat  decrees  in  council  of  the  churches  were 
passed  to  restrict  their  power.  Bishops  began  to  compare  their 
office  with  that  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  which  sunk  the  deacons 
to  the  condition  of  the  Levites.*®  Those,  particularly,  who  were 
called  archdeacons  gained  great  favour  with  the  bishop,  by  reason 
of  the  assistance  they  rendered  to  him  in  curtailing  the  power  of 
the  presbyters."  The  seven  who  were  originally  appointed  at  Jeru- 
salem, became  a  precedent  for  limiting  their  number  in  other 
churches,  beyond  which  they  were  never  much  increased.  So  that 
they  derived  increasing  consequence  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
so  few.  In  the  churches  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, this  canonical  number  was  greatly  exceeded.^  In  the  latter, 
there  were,  in  the  sixth  century,  one  hundred  deacons ;  but  the 
Western  church  adhered  to  the  original  number — seven.  Corne- 
lius, bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  thii d  century,  had  only  this  number ; 
though  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  forty  presbyters.^'  Such  was 
also  the  case  in  the  fifth  century." 

There  was  another  class  of  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform 
the  lower  offices  of  deacons,  and  who,  for  this  reason,  were  called 
sub-deacons  and  assistants,  VTtoSiaxovoCy  vnyifetcu.  These  were 
created  a  distinct  class,  when  the  duties  of  the  deacons  became  too 
arduous  for  them,  in  order  that  they  might  not  diminish,  by  the 
increase  of  their  own  number,  the  consideration  which  they  had 
acquired.  Even  these  sub-deacons  are,  in  many  churches,  included 
in  the  superior  order  of  their  officers. 

Deacons  are  sometimes  called  Levites,  and  their  office  levitica 
dignitas,  leviticum  ministerium.  In  the  councils  of  the  Western 
church,  presbyters  and  deacons  are  indiscriminately  called  by  that 
name.^^ 

From  the  above  statements,  it  appears  that  the  duty  of  the  dea- 
cons was  to  perform  the  services  which  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  discharge,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which,  according  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  the  church,  could 
not  be  delegated  to  another.  There  were  official  duties  of  his  own 
which  the  bishop  could  not  impose  even  upon  presbyters.     These 
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it  was  equally  unlawful  for  him  to  delegate  to  the  deacons.  Excep- 
tions were  occasionally  made,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  arch- 
deacon, but  they  were  violations  of  established  usage. 

The  consecration  of  the  eucharist  was  one  of  the  reserved  rights 
which  could  not  be  delegated  to  the  deacons.^*  Instances  to  the 
contrary  occasionally  occurred,  but  they  were  violations  of  an  es- 
tablished rule.  Baptism,  extreme  unction,  etc.,  they  were  allowed 
to  administer,  as  not  belonging  to  the  most  sacred  offices  of  the 
priesthood.  From  their  performing  only  these  subordinate  minis- 
terial duties,  they  were  early  called  sacerdotes  secundi  vel  tertii 
ordinisj  priests  of  the  second  or  third  order. 

Sut  there  must  have  been  certain  duties  belonging  to  their  office 
besides  those  which  were  delegated  to  them,  else  they  could  not 
with  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  third  order  of  officers  in  the  church. 
Of  those  offices,  two  are  generally  specified — that  of  reading  the 
Gospels,  and  of  assisting  the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the  saerainent 
of  the  Lord's  supper}"^  The  deacons  alone  were  permitted  to  read 
the  Gospel  in  the  communion  service.  For  this  reason,  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Gospel  to  them  was  one  of  the  rites  of  their  ordi- 
nation. 

The  above  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  their  office. 
A  fuller  enumeration  of  their  duties,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
hierarchy,  is  given  below. 

1.  Their  first  duty  was  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament.  "After  the  benediction  of  the  minister,  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  people,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "they,  whom  we  call 
deacons,  distribute  the  consecrated  bread,  and  wine,  and  water  to 
each  one  that  is  present,  and  carry  them  to  those  who  are  absent.**" 
According  to  the  constitutions,  the  bishop  distributed  the  bread, 
and  the  deacons  presented  the  cup  after  the  blessing  of  it  by  the 
bishop.'*  In  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  the  presbyter  invariably 
performed  the  service  of  consecrating  the  cup. 

Connected  with  the  sacramental  service,  certain  other  duties  de- 
volved upon  the  deacons,  (a)  They  publicly  proclaimed  the  name 
of  each  communicant.*  (6)  They  received  the  contributions  of  the 
communicants  and  delivered  them  to  a  subordinate  officer  for  safe 
keeping,  (c)  They  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  utensils — the 
chalice,  the  patin  or  plate,  the  napkin,  the  fan  for  repelling  the 
flies,  pimSioVf  flabellumj  etc.^^ 

2.  It  was  their  duty,  previous  to  the  appointment  of  readers,  to 
perform  the  services  of  that  office  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Subsequently  it  continued  to  be  their  duty  still  to  read  the  Gospels 
in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  whenever  the  bishop  did  not  offi- 
ciate in  person,  in  which  case  the  reading  devolved  upon  the  pres- 
byter.*^ At  Alexandria,  the  archdeacon  alone  read  the  Scriptures 
— ^in  other  churches,  the  deacons,  and  in  many  also  the  presbyters 
performed  this  service,  and  on  feast-days  it  was  discharged  by  the 
bishop  himself.** 

3.  They  acted  as  monitors  in  directing  the  several  parts  of  reli- 
gious worship,  giving  notice  by  set  forms,  called  7tpoa<^>cjvr;ae£$, 
of  the  commencement  of  each  act  of  worship,  and  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  to  it,  commanding  silence  and  preserving  order. 
For  this  reason  they  were  called  the  sacred  heralds  of  the  church, 
Upoxripvxegy  xnpvxegy  tibicines  sacri^  preconeSy  etc.  The  following 
are  examples  of  these  forms :  Seyj^Hfiev^  oremus^  let  us  pray ;  orate 
cateehumeniy  let  the  catechumens  pray;  attendamus,  attention; 
flectamm  genua,  kneel ;  ajfokvea^e,  you  are  dismissed ;  TtpoeX^erf, 
iUy  withdraw ;  mUia  estj  the  service  is  ended ;  sursum  corda,  lift 
up  your  hearts;  sancta  aanctisy  holiness  becomes  sacred  things; 
and  the  like.** 

4.  They  had  a  general  oversight  of  the  assembly  in  religious  wor- 
ship, to  prevent  disturbance,  and  see  that  every  thing  was  conducted 
with  propriety. 

5.  They  occasionally  preached  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 
Chrysostom,  when  deacon  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  preached  for 
his  Bishop  Flavianus,  as  did  also  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  imdcr  similar 
circumstances.  The  right  is  firmly  denied  by  Ambrose,**  but  ex- 
plicitly authorized  by  the  Second  Council  of  Vaison,  A.  d.  529,  c.  2, 
which  devolves  upon  them  the  duty  of  conducting  the  worship  in 
the  absence  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  or  when  they  were  pre- 
vented by  infirmity  from  officiating. 

6.  The  duty  of  giving  catechetical  instructions  stood  on  the  same 
footing.  It  was  the  appropriate  duty  of  the  bishop ;  but  the  dea- 
cons were  frequently  intrusted  with  the  service  to  the  candidates 
for  baptism,  especially  when  it  was  continued  for  a  length  of  time. 

7.  They  administered  baptism  by  permission  of  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  as  their  substituteSj  but  not  as  authorized  administrators 
of  the  ordinance.** 

8.  They  were  not  only  permitted,  but  in  certain  cases  required, 
to  absolve  and  restore  penitent  backsliders.  St.  Cyprian  says,  "  If 
they,  the  sick,  are  seized  by  any  dangerous  disease,  they  need  not 
await  my  return,  but  may  have  recourse  to  any  presbyter  that  is 
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present,  or  if  a  presbyter  cannot  be  found,  and  their  case  becomes 
alarming,  they  may  make  their  confession  before  a  deacon,  that  so 
they  may  receive  imposition  of  hands  and  go  to  the  Lord  in  peace." 
— Ep.  13,  al.  18. 

9.  They  had  the  charge  of  the  inferior  orders  of  church  officers 
and  servants,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  presbyters  might,  at  their 
discretion,  censure  or  suspend  them  for  a  time  for  misconduct. 

10.  They  acted  as  the  representatives  and  proxies  of  their  bishops 
in  general  council.  In  such  cases  they  sat  and  voted,  in  the  Eastern 
church,  not  as  deacons^  but  as  proxies^  in  the  room  a^d  place  of 
those  that  sent  them.  In  the  Western  church  they  voted  after  the 
bishops,  and  not  in  the  place  of  those  whose  proxies  they  were. 

11.  They  exercised  an  inspection  over  the  life  and  morals  both 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.  They  were  the  justic$s  and  grand  jury- 
men of  the  church,  and  were  to  make  diligent  inquiry  and  due  pre- 
sentation to  their  bishops.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  they  are  styled 
the  eye$  and  the  ears  of  the  bishop.^  Their  office  evidently  must 
have  been  one  of  great  respectability ;  but  at  the  same  time  such 
duties  must  have  rendered  it  odious  to  the  community. 

12.  It  was  their  duty  to  receive  and  disburse  the  charities  of  the 
church.  In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  they  were  styled  the 
mouth  and  the  heart  or  soul  of  the  bishop.  In  this  sense  they 
were  accounted  the  indispensable  assistants  of  the  bishop,  without 
whom  he  could  do  nothing.^  Their  duties  increased  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church,  so  that  they  acted  essentially  as  the  account- 
ants and  clerks  of  the  bishop. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  specifications,  that  the  original 
duties  of  the  deacons,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  of  the  sick,  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  them,  and  that  from  time  to  time  other  duties 
were  added  to  these,  which  greatly  modified  the  nature  of  their 
office,  but  never  exempted  them  from  the  discharge  of  their  specific 
duties.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  make  it  the  duty  of  the  dea- 
con to  visit,  to  minister  to  the  infirm,  to  the  weak, — ^to  travel  about 
to  minister,  to  serve  and  to  report  to  the  bishop  all  that  are  in  af- 
fliction.^ As  the  riches  of  the  church  increased,  it  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  bishops  contrived  to  hold  the  principal  control  of  the  funds 
of  the  church,  but  they  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  deacons  such 
duties  as  involved  the  inconvenience  of  providing  for  such  as  were 
objects  of  the  charity  of  the  church. 

The  canonical  age  for  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  deacon's 
office  was  twenty-five^  but  this  rule  was  not  always  observed. 
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The  official  yestments  of  the  deacons,  under  the  hierarchy,  were 
a  long  white  flowing  robe,  hanging  particularly  on  the  left  side,  and 
extending  down  to  the  feet,  over  which  hung  the  orarium. 


§9.   OF  DEACONESSES. 

The  office  of  deaconess  may  be  regarded  as  substantially  the 
same  with  that  of  female  preshyterB*  They  were  early  known  in 
the  church  by  a  great  variety  of  names,  all  of  which,  with  some 
circumstantial  variations,  denoted  the  same  class  of  persons.  They 
were  helpers,  assistants  to  perform  various  services  in  the  church. 
The  following  are  the  most  frequent  names  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, 7tps(f^VTi8€gj  fivaxoviOCfaif  episcopse^  epiBcopisBse^  an- 
tistsej  X^i^h  viduse,  vidtuUoB,  Ttpoxti^'nfisvai,  miniBtrWj  ancillse^ 
etc.  Their  most  frequent  appellation  however  is  that  of  deaconeBBy 
diaconiBBOy  a  term  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  though 
reference  is  undoubtedly  had  to  the  office  in  Rom.  xvi.  1.  Profane 
writers  use  the  term  r[  hvixovoq^  and  diacona^  to  denote  both  the 
wife  of  a  deacon,  and  an  officer  in  the  church ;  which  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
office. 

The  points  of  inquiry  which  have  been  raised  on  this  subject  are 
arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  terms  hiQxcfvaij  X^^P^h  Ttpea^vrepai,  in  many  passages 
distinctly  indicate  that  they  were  appointed  to  perform  the  same 
offices  towards  the  female  sex,  as  the  deacons  discharged  for  their 
sex,  Rom.  xvi.  1,  2,  11 ;  1  Tim.  v.  3,  seq. ;  Titus  ii.  3,  seq. ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  11.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the 
origin  of  this  office :  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Jews ;  others,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Christian  church ;  Paul's 
commendation  of  Phebe,  Rom.  xvi.  1,  2,  however,  refutes  the  hy- 
pothesis that  they  were  appointed,  to  administer  excluBivelt/  to  their 
own  sex. 

Hugo  Grotius,  in  his  commentary  on  that  passage,  says  that  ^4n 
Judea  the  deacons  could  administer  freely  to  the  female  sex.  The 
office  of  deaconess  was  accordingly  unknown  among  the  Jews;  but 
in  Greece  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  the  apartment  of  that  sex, 
which  custom  gave  rise  to  two  classes  of  female  assistants,  one  called 
TtpBO^vnSegj  or  npoxd^rifievatf  who  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
department  of  the  women ;  the  other  Sidxovoty  Latin  diaconiBBse^ 
whom  Pliny  in  his  epistle  to  Trajan  calls  minxBtrw^  attended  to  the 
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poor  and  the  sick  of  their  i)wn  sex,  and  provided  for  their  wants." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  office,  it  was  evidently 
known  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  continued  unto  the  fourth 
century  in  many  churches  and  various  countries,  if  not  in  all  of 
them. 

One  part  of  their  office  was  to  give  religious  instruction^  which 
undoubtedly  was  merely  catechetical;  for  the  language  of  Paul, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  34 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  8-12,  forbids  the  supposition  that  they 
ever  usurped  the  place  of  public  teachers ;  but  the  primitive  church 
at  least  agreed  in  permitting  them  to  impart  catechetical  instruc- 
tion to  their  own  sex.  They  were  in  this  way  private  catechists  to 
female  catechumens. 

2.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  the  reality  of  this  office  is  derived, 
not  only  from  the  apostles  and  the  ancient  fathers,  but  from  pagan 
writers,  particularly  from  Pliny,  who  mentions  them  in  his  account 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  as  ancUlam  quw  ministrae  dice- 
hantur.  They  are  also  mentioned  by  Lucian  of  Samosata,  under 
the  name  of  widows.     P.  38. 

8.  The  requisite  age  for  this  office  was  usually  sixty  years  and 
upward,^  1  Tim.  v.  9 ;  but  the  usage  of  the  church  in  this  respect 
was  not  uniform.  According  to  some  councils  they  were  eligible 
to  this  office  at  forty  ^  some  were  chosen  even  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty.^  Their  age  probably  varied  with  the  particular  duties  to 
which  they  were  appointed ;  matrons,  venerable  for  age  and  piety, 
being  selected  for  religious  teachers,  and  younger  women  for  alms- 
giving, the  care  of  the  sick,  assistants  at  baptism,  etc.  Neither 
were  widows  alone  invariably  appointed  to  this  office.  Tertullian 
however  directs  that  they  should  be  the  widow  of  one  man,  having 
children.  But  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Smyrneans,  salutes 
the  virgins  that  are  called  widows ;  and  such  were  not  unfrequently 
chosen  to  this  office,^  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  widows  of 
virtuous  character  were  sometimes  denominated  Ttap^evoiy  virgins.^ 

4.  The  ordination  of  deaconesses  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute ;  but  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  were  conse- 
crated to  their  office  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.^  This 
form  of  consecration  was  indeed  prohibited  by  certain  councils,^  but 
even  the  prohibition  of  it  is  evidence  that  it  was  practised.  Their 
consecration,  however,  gave  them  no  power  to  perform  any  of  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  office  ;  they  were  merely  a  religious  order  in 
the  church.  The  views  of  the  primitive  church  respecting  them 
are  well  expressed  by  Epiphanius,  who  intimates  that  one  part  of 
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their  duty  was  to  perform  such  offices  for  their  sex,  particularly  in 
baptism,  as  the  usages  of  the  church  required,  and  which  could 
not  with  propriety  be  administered  by  the  public  ministers  of  the 
church.*  They  were  also  particularly  necessary  in  the  East,  where 
that  sex  is  carefully  excluded  from  intercourse  with  the  other. 

5.  Their  duties  were,  (a)  To  take  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the 
tick :  this  in  the  apostolic  age  was  their  principal  office-— a  ser- 
vice so  commendable  that,  in  imitation  of  it,  even  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate required  the  same.  Under  this  head  may  also  be  classed  the 
duty  of  ministering  to  martyrs,  and  confessors  in  prison. 

(b)  To  instruct  catechumens^  and  to  assist  at  their  baptism.  They 
instructed  female  candidates  in  the  symbols,  and  other  things  pre- 
paratory to  their  baptism.  Their  attendance  at  the  baptism  of 
candidates  of  their  own  sex  was  requisite  to  assist  in  divesting  them 
of  their  raiment,  to  administer  the  unction,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  with  all  the  decency 
becoming  a  rite  so  sacred,  f 

(c)  To  exercise  a  general  oversight  over  tJ^  female  members  of  the 
church.  This  oversight  they  continued,  not  only  in  all  the  exer- 
cises of  religious  worship,  of  the  sacrament,  and  of  penance,  but  in 
private  life,  imparting  needful  admonition,  and  making  due  reports 
of  them  to  the  presbyters  and  bishop.^ 

6.  This  office  ceased  in  the  church  at  an  early  period,  but  the 
precise  time  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  abrogated  in  France, 
by  the  Council  of  Orange,  a.  b.  441,  and  appears  to  have  gradually 
ceased  from  the  Western  church.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d. 
360,  c.  11,  is  supposed  to  have  abrogated  this  office  in  the  Eastern 
church.  Such  is  Bohmer's  interpretation  of  it,  though  he  admits 
that  the  office  continued  in  the  church  at  Constantinople  until  the 
twelfth  century. 

Various  considerations  probably  led  to  the  abrogating  of  this 


*  Kfu  of »  ficv  jcaxonfftfwy  tayfAa  (ordo)  itstiv  tif  t^  ix9tkfi<si(Uf^  cAx'  o^x^  ^^i  ^pc^ 
ttvtip^  o«^c  f  fc  irtixi^tiv  irtttptftsCv,  Svixsv  6i  asfivottjtof  tov  yvnuxiCw  yeVov;,  ^  6i 
Zpaof  XovffMW  rj  iittaxi^ni  na^av^  ^  nwov  xai  ott  yvfivul^Utj  Cufw,  yvvaiwf  ua  fiif 
ifto  dydpwv  IffMtpyowXu^  ^io^iiijy  aJ^'  vHo  tfji  diaxw^Wij^ — Epipuan.  Uaer.  79. 

t  The  custom  of  the  times  was  to  baptise  by  immersion,  and  in  a  state  of  nndity. 
The  daties  of  the  deaconesses  are  doly  set  forth  by  the  first  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  899.  Yidnn  Tel  sanctimoniales,  qnsD  ad  ministerium  baptixandarnm  muli- 
erum  eligontar,  tarn  instructsD  sint  ad  officium,  ut  possint  apto  et  sano  sermone 
docere  imperitas  et  rasticas  mnlieres  tempore,  quo  baptixands  sunt,  qualiter 
baptixatori  respondeant,  et  qualiter  accepto  baptismate  Yiyant. 
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office,  such  as  the  following : — The  services  of  these  women  hecame 
less  important  after  the  cessation  of  the  agapse  of  the  primitive 
church ;  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  which  had  deyolved  upon 
the  church,  was  in  the  time  of  Constantino  assumed  by  the  state ; 
after  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion,*  their  attendance  at  this 
ordinance  became  of  less  importance;  and  finally,  they,  in  their 
turn,  became  troublesome  aspirants  after  the  prerogatives  of  office; 
just  as  the  abbesses  and  prioresses  of  later  times  assumed  all  the 
offices  of  the  bishop,  preaching,  administering  the  communion,  ab- 
solving, excommunicating,  and  ordaining  at  pleasure ;  abuses  which 
it  required  all  the  authority  of  councils,  and  of  the  pope  himself,  to 
rectify ;  in  a  word,  the  order  was  abolished  because  it  was  no  longer 
necessary.     CeiBante  causa^  ceisat  effectus. 

There  were  fanatical  sects  even  in  the  ancient  church,  such  as 
the  Montanists  and  CoUyridians,  who  authorized  and  encouraged 
women  to  speak,  dispute,  and  teach  in  public.  But  the  sentiment 
of  the  church  has  uniformly  been  opposed  to  such  indecencies. 
What  impudence,  says  Tertullian,  in  these  heretical  women  to  teach, 
to  dispute,  to  exorcise,  and  even  to  baptize !'  Let  no  woman  speak 
in  public,  Jior  teach,  nor  baptize,  nor  administer  the  sacrament,  nor 
arrogate  to  herself  any  office  of  the  ministry  belonging  to  the  other 
sex.^'^  Let  not  a  woman,  however  learned  or  holy,  presume  to  teach 
men  in  public  assembly — is  the  injunction  of  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage, iv.  99.  Let  all  the  female  sex,  says  Chrysostom,  forbear  from 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  sacred  office  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  men.^^  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  declare  it  to.be  a 
heathenish  custom ;"  and  Epiphanius  has  a  particular  dissertation 
in  which  he  shows  at  large,  that  no  woman,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  was  ever  ordained  to  offer  sacrifice  or  perform  any 
solemn  service  of  the  church. 


§10.   OF  ARCHDEACONS. 

The  policy  of  the  bishop,  in  attaching  to  himself  the  interests  of 
the  deacons  in  opposition  to  the  presbyters,  was  peculiarly  mani- 
fested in  respect  to  the  archdeacon,  who  was  the  firm  adherent  of 


*  BaptlsmB  were  at  fint  necessarily  administered  chiefly  to  aduUa,  who  were 
receiyed  into  the  chnrch  as  converts  from  paganism.  Bat  this  oircnmstanoe  is  no 
argument  against  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism. 
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the  bishop  and  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  archpresbjters.  The 
office,  indeed,  owed  its  chief  importance,  if  not  its  origin,  to  the 
livaLry  between  bishops  and  presbyters  for  dignity  and  power,  and 
•wss  designed  to  counteract  the  influence,  particularly  of  the  arch- 
presbyters. 

Contrary  to  the  general  usage  of  antiquity,  qualifications  for 
office  had  more  influence  in  his  election  than  seniority  of  age  and 
ordination.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
was  invested  with  the  office  of  archdeacon.^  Jerome  also  gives  us 
to  understand  that  the  deacons  chose  from  among  themselves  indis- 
criminately the  most  suitable  candidate  for  the  office,  or,  with  greater 
probability,  the  archdeacon  was  first  chosen  by  the  deacons,  as  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  at  a  later  period  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  bishop,  as  in  France,  in  the  fourth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  there  was  one  archdeacon  for  each 
church.  But  while  the  office  was  in  certain  churches  elective^  in 
others  it  was  filled  by  appointment  of  the  bishop.  Indeed,  he 
might  very  naturally  be  expected  to  guard  with  peculiar  jealousy 
the  appointment  of  this  officer  who,  according  to  the  antiquated 
phraseology  of  the  day,  was  to  be  his  own  right  hand,  his  mouth, 
his  ear,  his  eye.<  Accordingly,  when  the  rule  of  seniority  prevailed, 
the  bishop  retained  the  right  of  overruling  it  at  pleasure,  leaving 
to  the  candidate  ^lect  his  rank  and  title,  but  substituting  in  his 
place  another  better  qualified  to  transact  the  business  of  the  office.' 

The  leading  historical  facts  relating  to  this  office,  are  briefly  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  office  occurs  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  but 
without  any  distinct  title ;  such  were  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
Cdecilian  of  Carthage,  and  the  famous  Leo  the  Great  of  Rome. 

2.  The  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the  archdeacons  became,  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century,  the  subject  of  bitter  complaint.*  This 
arrogance,  which  first  evinced  itself  by  an  assumption  of  authority 


*  Audio  quemdam  in  tftntam  erapiflte  yecordiam,  ut  diaconos  presbyteris,  id  est 
episeopiB  anteferret ;  nam  qnum  apostolus  per^icue  doceat,  eosdem  esse  pres- 
byteros,  quos  eplscopos,  quid  patitur  mensarum  et  yiduarum  minister,  ut  supra 
eo«  se  tumidus  efferat,  ad  quorum  preoes  Christi  corpus  sanguisque  conficitur, — 
ceterum  etiam  in  eoclesia  Romss  presbyteri  sedent,  et  stant  diaeoni ;  licet  pan- 
latim  increbreeoentibus  Titiis,  inter  presbyteros,  absente  episcopo,  sedere  diaoo- 
num  Tiderim,  et  in  domesticis  conviyiis  benedictiones  presbyteris  dare.  Discant, 
qui  hoc  faciunt*  non  se  recte  facere.  Sciant,  quare  diaooni  constituti  sint  Le- 
gant  Acta  Apostolorum,  recordentur  oonditionis  susd.  Hubok.  £p.  146,  Ad  Evangel. 
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over  the  presbyters,  finally  became  troublesome  to  the  bishops 
themselves,  by  whom  it  was  at  first  encouraged. 

8.  They  often  had  the  address  to  become  the  successors  of  the 
bishop ;  they  claimed  to  take  precedence  of  the  presbyters,  and  to 
be  second  in  rank  only  to  the  bishop.' 

4.  Their  power  became  greatly  extended  through  the  period 
reaching  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  centuries,  when  they  were 
not  only  authorized  to  remove  deacons  and  subordinate  officers,^ 
but  the  honours  shared  by  them  were  in  some  instances  eagerly 
sought  by  the  presbyters  themselves  ;'^  even  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  was  disowned  by  them,  with  whom  they  became,  in  a  mea^ 
sure,  partners  in  office.^ 

5.  From  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  the  bishops 
were  engaged  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  curtail  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  the  archdeacons,  who  still  had  the  address  to  elude  their 
efibrts  through  the  influence  of  synods,  and  by  allying  themselves 
more  and  more  with  the  secufar  power.  Finally,  they  not  only 
became  independent  of  the  bishops,  but  subjected  them,  in  a  degree, 
to  their  own  control.^  The  establishment  and  the  increase  of  their 
power  was  favoured  at  Rome,  as  the  means  of  weakening  the  hands 
of  the  bishops  and  extending  the  influence  of  the  Romish  see.  So 
that  the  very  order  of  men  that  the  bishops  employed  to  assist  them 
in  gaining  ascendency  over  the  presbyters,  was  now  employed  by  a 
more  aspiring  power  against  themselves. 

6.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  archbishops  succeeded  in  put- 
ting an  effectual  check  upon  the  immoderate  power  of  the  arch* 
deacons ;  a  decree  in  council  having  been  finally  obtained  which 
prohibited  the  archdeacon  from  employing  any  substitute  whatever 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  or  passing  any  judicial  sentence  for 
grave  offences  without  the  permission  of  the  bishop.  The  arch- 
bishops also  required  of  the  bishops  that  they  should  employ,  in  the 
discharge  of  theif  duties,  a  new  class  of  officers,  who  should  be 
entirely  distinct  from  the  archdeacons.  These  were  first  appointed 
by  Innocent  IV.,  A.  D.  1250,  and  were  called  vicariij  officialese  of- 
ficials, vicars,  and  also  vicar-generals,  because  they  were  intrusted 
with  judicial  authority  and  adjudicated  in  the  name  of  the  bishop. 
This  measure  had  the  desired  efiiect  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
archdeacon,  which  in  consequence  became  an  inconsiderable  office. 
In  the  East  it  became  extinct  as  early  as  the  eighth  century. 

The  office  itself  may  be  compared  both  with  that  of  bishop  and 
deacon,  for  it  partook  in  part  of  the  nature  of  both.     The  principal 
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coqiplaint  against  the  archdeacon  arose  from  the  abuse  of  his  power 
in  assuming  as  his  right  what  was  only  delegated  to  him,  as  has 
beeii  already  related.  His  various  ofSces  are  specified  by  Bingham 
in  the  following  summary : — 1,  To  attend  the  bishop  at  the  altar ; 
2,  to  assist  him  in  managing  the  church  revenues ;  8,  in  preaching ; 
iy  in  ordaining  the  inferior  clergy ;  5,  he  also  had  power  to  censure 
deacons,  and  the  inferior  clergy,  but  not  presbyters. 

§11.   SUBDEACONS. 

This  office  is  a  creation  of  the  third  century,  which  Cyprian^  is 
the  first  to  mention.  In  the  Eastern  church,  Athanasius,  who 
lived  a  century  later,  first  notices  it,  at  which  time  it  had  become 
common  in  the  churches.  Though  frequently  associated  with  the 
inferior  clergy,  their  office  may  be  considered  in  connection  with 
that  of  deacons. 

The  specific  duty  of  the  subdeacons  was  to  (zaaiat  the  deacons  in 
their  duties.  The  number  of  these  was  so  limited  that  it  was  quite 
impracticable  for  them  personally  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  their 
office.  For  this  reason  they  were  provided  with  the  assistance  of 
the  subdeacons.  Like  the  deacons,  these  were  usually  seven  in  num- 
ber. To  this  number  the  church  of  Rome  adhered  with  singular 
pertinacity.  But  in  order  that  they  might  retain  their  sacred 
number  seven^  ancl  still  have  the  aid  of  a  sufficient  number  of  as- 
sistants, they  created  three  several  classes  of  these  officers,  consist- 
ing of  seven  each,  and  called  palatini^  stationariiy  and  regionarii.* 
In  the  church  at  Constantinople  there  were  at  one  time  ninety,  and, 
at  another,  seventy  subdeacons. 

Authorities  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  consecration  of  the 
subdeacons.  Some  affirm  that  they  were,  and  others  that  they 
were  not,  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands.'  In  the  East  they 
were  uniformly  regarded  as  of  a  subordinate  rank,  and  classed  with 
the  readers.  In  the  West  they  ranked  the  first  in  the  lower  order 
of  the  priesthood,  and  about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  they 
were  transferred  to  the  superior  order.*  The  reason  for  this  pro- 
motion was  that,  on  the  elevation  of  the  episcopate  in  the  increasing 
power  of  the  hierarchy,  the  three  orders  might  still  retain  their 
original  number  and  relative  rank.  The  Eastern  church  adhered 
more  closely  to  the  original  design  for  which  they  were  appointed. 

Before  their  promotion  in  the  Western  church,  their  duties  were 
the  following : — To  convey  the  bishop's  letters  or  messages  to  foreign 
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churches,  and  to  execute  other  commissiong  of  the  superior  minis- 
ters ;  to  prepare  the  altar  and  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar  for 
public  worship,  and  to  deliver  them  to  the  deacon  in  time  of  divine 
service ;  to  take  charge  of  the  clerical  vestments ;  to  attend  the 
door  of  the  church  during  the  communion  service,  taking  care  that 
no  one  went  in  or  out  during  the  time  of  oblation ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  conduct  those  who  came  into  the  church  to  their  proper  places/ 
They  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  deacons  as  these  to 
the  presbyters :  as  the  deacons  were  appointed  to  relieve  and  assist 
the  presbyters,  so  the  subdeacons  were  the  assistants  of  the  deacons. 
After  their  promotion  in  the  Western  church,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  assist  in  celebrating  mass.  An  empty  chalice  and  patine 
were  delivered  to  them  at  their  ordination ;  but  they  were  not  al- 
lowed either  to  consecrate  or  distribute  the  sacred  elements.  As 
it  was  customary  to  deliver  to  the  deacons  a  copy  of  the  Grospels, 
so  to  the  subdeacons  was  delivered  a  copy  of  the  Epistles  also,  at 
their  ordination.  In  a  word,  the  strife  was  to  elevate  their  office 
as  much  as  possible  above  that  of  the  reader,  and  to  attach  to  it  all 
possible  honours.  Contrary  to  all  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
church,  they  were  often  promoted  to  the  highest  honours  and  offices 
of  the  priesthood. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

INFERIOR  ORDERS  OF  THE  CLERGY,  SUBORDINATE  SERVANTS,  AND 
EXTRAORDINARY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Under  this  head  we  enter  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  various 
offices  which  were  created  chiefly  in  the  third  and  subsequent  cen- 
turies, and  were  totally  unknown  in  the  apostolic  churches.  Some 
may  have  become  necessary  as  the  churches  increased,  and  new 
duties  and  respopsibilities  arope:  many  more  were  the  result  of 
the  elevation  of  the  episcopal  office,  and  the  careful  distinction  of 
orders  and  offices  under  the  hierarchy:  others  became  necessary  as 
a  part  of  the  ceremonials  of  the  liturgical  service  to  which  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  worship  gave  place. 

§1.  OF  readers. 

These  occupied  the  first  rank  in  the  lower  order  of  church  officers 
in  the  Greek  church ;  in  the  Roman,  they  were  next  in  rank  to  the 
subdeacons.  They  have  been  frequently  regarded  as  an  order  in- 
stituted by  the  apostles,  and  by  them  derived  from  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. Compare  Luke  iv.  16 ;  Acts  xiii.  15,  27 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  14. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  reading  formed  a  very  important 
part  of  public  worship,  in  the  Christian  church  from  the  beginning. 
Timothy  was  directed  to  give  attendance  to  reading  as  well  as  to 
exhortation  and  to  doctrine.  It  wa^  a  custom  of  the  synagogue, 
transferred  to  the  church,  to  make  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  a 
part  of  public  worship.  But  th^  fact  that  the  Scriptures  were  read 
by  certain  individuals  is  not  proof  that  these  constituted  a  distinct 
order.  Justin,  indeed,  distinguishes  between  the  reader  and  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  church,  and  yet  the  forrner  may  have  been 
a  presbyter  or  deacon.  The  deacons  were  expressly  required  to 
read  at  the  communion  service,  but  this  is  no  certain  evidence  that 
they  may  not  have  been  at  the  same  time  the  ordinary  readers  in 
the  reli^ous  service.  For  these  reasons  it  is  advisable  to  refer  the 
institution  of  this  order  to  the  third  century.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian,  who  complains  of  the  heretics  that  they  con- 
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found  all  rule  and  order,  allowing  the  same  person  to  perform 
alternately  the  offices  of  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  and  readerJ^ 
Cyprian  also  mentions  the  ordination  of  a  reader^  and  remarks  that 
the  readers  are  a  subordinate  class  who  are  candidates  for  promo- 
tion to  the  clerical  office.^ 

The  office  was  at  first  held  in  peculiar  honour.  Cyprian  styles 
the  reader  the  instructor  of  the  audience,  intimating  thereby  both 
the  dignity  of  the  office  and  the  importance  of  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  part  of  divine  worship.  The  church  observed  the 
rules  of  the  synagogue  in  admitting  persons  to  this  office  without 
prescribing  to  them  any  specific  age.  '  As  with  the  Jews,  so  with 
the  primitive  Christians,  lads  at  an  early  age,  if  duly  qualified, 
might  serve  as  their  readers.  There  are  instances  on  record  of 
children  who,  even  at  seven  years  of  age,  were  employed  in  this 
service ;  and  others  at  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  years  of  age.  Young 
men  of  noble  birth,  especially,  aspired  to  this  office.*  Chrysostom 
himself  began  his  public  ministry  at  Antioch  as  a  reader,  from 
which  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  deacon.  Justinian,  how- 
ever, established  the  canonical  age  of  the  reader  at  eighteen. 

At  the  consecration  of  the  reader,  the  bishop  made  an  address, 
setting  forth  the  duties  of  the  office  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidate,  and  delivered  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  saying, 
^^  Take  this  roll,  and  be  thou  a  reader ;  and  faithfully  fulfilling  this 
office,  thoushalt  have  part  with  those  that  minister  in  the  word." 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribe  a  prayer  on  the  ordination 
of  the  reader.' 

It  was  his  duty  to  hold  in  safekeeping  the  copy  of  the  Bible, 
especially  in  times  of  persecution ;  and  to  read  the  lessons  in  the 
mi%8a  catechumenarum^  or  first  lesson  to  which  catechumens  attended, 
extending  to  the  prayers  which  preceded  the  communion.  The 
reading-desk  was  at  some  distance  from  the  pulpit.  At  the  latter 
place,  and  in  the  communion  service,  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  was 
not  the  duty  of  the  reader,  but  of  one  of  the  superior  order  of  the 
clergy. 

In  the  Western  church  the  subdeacons  soon  sought  means  to 
bring  the  readers  under  subordination  to  them,  and  accordingly 
this  order  finally  ceased  from  the  church.  In  the  cloisters  and 
chapters,  on  the  contrary,  they  acquired  still  increasing  considera- 

*  Hodie  episoopuB,  eras  alins ;  hodie  diaconns,  qui  eras  lector ;  hodie  presby- 
ter,  qui  eras  laicus. — De  Prmterip.  EsBrtL  c.  41. 
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tion,  and  at  a  later  period,  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  service 
of  the  church,  they  were  transferred  to  the  professorships  of  philo- 
Bophy  and  theology  in  the  universities  and  other  schools  of  learning. 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  constituted  an  important  part  of 
public  worship  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  Chrysostom 
asserts  that  ^'  if  a  man  were  to  frequent  the  church  diligently,  and 
to  listen  attentively  therein,  although  he  read  not  the  Bible  at  home, 
one  year  would  be  sufficient  to  give  him  a  good  knowledge  of  it."^ 

On  other  occasions  he  complains  of  the  inattention  of  the  congre- 
gation to  this  part  of  the  religious  service  in  terms  so  graphic,  that 
a  few  extracts  are  subjoined  to  illustrate  the  custom  of  the  age  and 
the  relative  duties  of  the  reader  and  of  the  deacon  in  the  public 
services  of  the  church : — 

*^  The  deacon  standeth  here,  and  crieth  aloud  in  the  name  of  all, 
'  Let  us  attend.'  He  frequently  repeateth  it ;  for  his  is  as  the  com- 
mon voice  of  the  church,  and  yet  no  one  attendeth.  The  reader 
then  commenceth  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  still  no  one  attendeth ; 
notwithstanding  prophecy  is  not  of  man.  Then  he  crieth  aloud, 
BO  that  all  can  hear,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  and  still  no  one  at- 
tendeth." And  in  another  discourse,  in  which  he  reproaches  his 
hearers  with  a  deficiency  of  scriptural  knowledge,  he  says,  ''  Never- 
theless, the  Scriptures  are  read  to  you  two  or  three  times  every 
week.  The  reader  ascendeth,  and  first  saith  by  which  prophet, 
apostle,  or  evangelist  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  he  is  about  to 
read  was  written ;  and  he  then  giveth  you  the  heads  of  it,  that  not 
only  the  contents,  but  also  the  occasion  of  the  writing  and  the 
author  may  be  known  to  you."  And  in  another  sermon  he  says, 
*'  When  the  reader  hath  risen  and  said,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,'  the 
deacon,  stepping  forward,  commandeth  every  one  to  be  silent ;  but 
he  doeth  not  this  to  honour  the  reader,  but  to  honour  him  who 
speaketh  through  the  reader  to  all.  We  are  servants,  my  beloved ; 
vre  speak  not  our  own  words,  but  the  words  of  God.  The  epistles, 
which  are  daily  read,  came  from  heaven.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you, 
were  now,  while  we  are  all  here  assembled,  a  man  with  a  golden 
girdle  to  enter,  proudly  advancing  and  calling  upon  every  one  to 
give  way  before  him ;  and  were  he  to  declare  that  he  was  sent  by 
an  earthly  king,  and  that  he  brought  a  letter,  addressed  to  our 
whole  city  upon  urgent  matters, — ^would  ye  not  all  crowd  together  ? 
Would  ye  not,  without  the  summons  of  the  deacon,  maintain  the 
greatest  silence  ?  Methinks  ye  would ;  for  I  have  heard  letters  qf 
the  emperor  read  al(md  here.'* 
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§  2.   OP  PRECENTORS,  SINGERS. 

r 

The  smging  of  psalms  and  hymns  was  an  important  part  of 
public  worship,  both  in  the  temple  and  synagogue  Service  of  the 
Jews,  and  in  the  worship  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  churches. 
Eph.  V.  19,  20 ;  Golos.  iii.  16.  The  whole  congregation  took  part 
in  this  delightful  service,  employing,  no  doubt,  only  rude  and  simple 
melodies  which  all  could  chant.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
diversified  by  intervals  of  psalmody,  in  which  all  were  accustomed 
to  unite  with  one  voice  and  heart. "*" 

Jerome,  by  his  complaint  of  this  theatrical  style  of  sacred  musie, 
gives  sufScient  evidence  that  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth-  century 
such  music  was  to  some  extent  prevalent  in  the  church ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  this  part  of  public  worship  was  restricted  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,^  A.  n.  820,  872,  to  a  distinct  order  in  the 
church,  styled  by  them  xavovucoi  ^^'^^^  canonical  nngen. 
These  went  into  the  singers'  seats  and  sang/rom  a  bookj  dm 
Svp^apag,  This  phrase  has  been  understood  by  many  to  refer  to 
a  singing-book,  in  which  were  set  the  notes  of  their  music ;  others, 
with  greater  probability,  understand  by  it  the  collection  of  psalms 
which  was  in  use,  like  a  modem  hymn-book.  The  Psalms  of  David 
Vere  chiefly  used  in  the  ancient  church.  The  above  restriction 
was  designed  to  correct  abuses  and  suitably  to  regulate  this  part  of 
worship.  The  9Ubject%  of  their  psalmody  were  submitted  to  the 
control  of  the  bishops  or  presbyters.  But  all  that  related  to  the 
performance  of  the  music  as  an  cart  was  left  to  the  singers.  But 
these  Tcavovucoi  '4<X^Tcu  were  only  a  temporary  provision  to  regu- 
late and  restore  the  singing  to  some  tolerable  degree  of  harmony, 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  usage  of  the  church  for  the  whole  as- 
sembly to  join  in  singing.'  Choristers  were  not  appointed  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century  to  lead  the  ringing.  Sometimes  they  and 
the  congregation  sang  alternately  in  responses ;  again,  they  named 
the  tune  iand  sang  a  line,  when  they  were  followed  by  the  congre- 

*  l^he  following  ^tract  from  Jerome  expresses  his  strong  arersion  to  an  artistic, 
theatrical  style  df  music,  which'  mtist  of  necessity  be  limited  to  a  few: — Keo  in 
'^l^agcedorum  mbdiun,  gibttnr  et  l^auces  dnlci  medioamlne  collinimdaiB,  ut  m  ee- 
olesia  theatrales  moduli  audiantur  et  eantioa;  tit^  in  tinore,' in  opttr^  in  ieientia 
Soripturarum. ...  Sic  cantet  serrus  Christi  ut  non  vox  caniftitis  sed  Terha  plaeeant* 
qun  leguntur,  ut  splritus  malus  qui  erat  in  Saule  ijioiatur  ab  his  qui  similiter  sb 
eo  possidentur,  et  non  introduoatur  in  eos  qui  de  Pei  do'mo  scenam  fecere  popu- 
lorum. — Comment,  m  Eph,  t. 
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gation.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  chorister  to  sing  or  chant  the 
benedictions  and  songs  of  praise,  the  sacramental  l\jmns  and  re- 
sponses, and  whatever  required  peculiar  skill  in  the  art  of  singing. 
The  number  of  choristers  appears  to  have  varied  in  different  churches, 
and,  perhaps,  at  different  times.  The  church  at  Constantinople  had 
at  one  time  twenty  choristers  and  one  hundred  and  ten  readers.' 

Systems  of  psalmody,  both  plain  and  complicated,  were  early  in- 
troduced into  the  church.  The  singer  in  the  Latin  church  is  some- 
times called  pstdmiita  or  psalmietanuSy  but  more  frequently  cantor. 
The  term  imofio?£ig  also  occurs  in  connection  with  the  singers,  who 
may  be  styled  psalmi  pranuntiatoreSy  or  sueeentoreSy  leaders.  Their 
office  was  to  begin  the  psalm  or  hymn,  and  thus  lead  the  singing, 
so  that  others  might  unite  their  voices  harmoniously  wUh  them. 

No  special  form  for  the  ordination  of  singers  is  prescribed ;  and 
by  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  c.  10,  the  presbyter  is  authorized 
to  make  the  appointment  without  the  knowledge  or  authority  of  the 
bishop.  This  commission  the  presbyter  delivered  in  these  words : 
Vide  ut  quod  ore  eantaSj  corde  credos  ;  et  quod  corde  crediSy  operi- 
bu$  comprohee.  See  that  what  thpu  singest  with  thy  mouth  thou 
believest  also  with  thy  heart ;  and  that  what  thou  beUevest  in  thy 
heart,  thou  confirmest  in  thy  life.  In  the  Catholic  church  the 
singers  did  not  constitute  a  separate  class,  and  in  some  other 
churches  they  were  reckoned  with  the  readers. 

But  though  the  dingers  have  not  been  uniformly  classed  with  the 
priesthood,  they  have  ever  been  held  in  great  respect,  as  appearo 
from  the  establidhment  of  schools  of  sacred  music,  and  from  the 
peculiar  attention  winch  was  paid  to  them ;  especially  to  the  in- 
structors of  them.  Such  schools  were  established  as  early  as  the 
9ixth  century,  and  became  common  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  France  and  Germany.  These  schools  were  very  much 
patronized  by  Gregory  the  Great,  under  whom  they  obtained  great 
celebrity.  From  them  originated  the  famous  Gregorian  chanty  a 
plui  system  of  chur^ch  music  which  the  choir  and  the, people  sang 
in  unison.  The  prior,  or  principal  of  these  schools,  was  a  man  of 
great  consideration  and  influence. .  The  name  of  this  officer  at 
Rome,  was  arehieantor  eeclMse  Bomanae;  and,  like  that  6{,prelatU8 
cantor  in  their  chapters  and  collegiate  churches,  it  was  -a  highljr 
reapectable  and  lucrative:  <^ce.^ 
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§  8.   OF  ACOLYTHSy  ACOLTTHISTS,  OR  ACOLTTES. 

The  word  dx6?x)V^og  denotes  a  seryant.  The  ofiSce  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  Boman  apparitor^  or  bedeUttSy  a  headle.  The  word 
is  evidently  of  Greek  origin.  Hesychius  defines  it  by  6  veoxrepog 
Ttdigy  ^epajcuifVy  6  Ttsfi  to  adif/a,  a  servantj  or  personal  attendant. 
This  being  the  of  igin  of  the  word,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  office 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  Bingham,  for  four  hundred  years  an  office 
of  the  Latin  church,  and  adopted  from  them  by  the  Greek  at  a 
late  period.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  subdea- 
cons  in  the  Greek  church  have  a  close  analogy  with  the  acolytes  in 
the  Latin,  and  that  name  was  commonly  retained  in  that  church. 
But  the  term  dx6Xot;3og,  acolyte^  was  derived  from  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  office  is  explicitly  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  who  re- 
lates that  an  inconceivable  number  of  presbyters,  deacons,  acolytes, 
and  others,  attended  the  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nice,'  which  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  delegates  from  the  Eastern  church. 
We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer  that  the  office  was  common  to 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  though  more  frequently 
mentioned  by  writers  in  the  latter. 

The  acolytes,  as  their  name  implies,  were  the  immediate  attend- 
ants and  followers  of  the  bishop,  especially  in  public  processions 
and  on  festive  occasions,  and  were  employed  by  them  in  errands 
of  every  kind.  Their  duties  in  regard  to  religious  worship,  as  spe- 
cified by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  were  to  light  the  candles,  and  to 
bring  the  wine  and  water  for  the  eucharist.'  They  were  constant 
attendants  of  the  bishop  and  his  personal  servants,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Cyprian,  on  one  occasion,  sent  supplies  to  Christian  mar- 
tyrs in  the  mines  by  the  hands  of  a  subdeacon  and  three  acolytes.' 

In  case  of  communion  in  private  houses,  which  became  quite  fre- 
quent in  the  seventh  century,  their  duty  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
consecrated  elements  and  the  sacramental  vessels  which  were  re- 
quisite for  the  occasion.  The  lights  were  necessary  for  religious 
worship  in  the  evening;  but.it  was  a  custom,  as  we  learn  from 
Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  light  the  cahdles  in  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel  as  a  token  of  joy,*  which  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
early  introduction  of  the  senseless  rite  of  burning  wax  candles  at 
the  altar,  as  is  still  customary  in  the  Boman  Catholic  churches. 

*  Ad  signum  Uetitiia  demonstrandum. — CotU.  ViffUanL  o.  8. 
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From  the  writings  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  it  appears  that  the 
office  of  acolyte  was  instituted  as  early  as  the  third  century.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  it  is  still  recognised  in  the  boys  who  are 
seen  in  attendance  upon  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
and  the  taper-bearers. in  religious  processions. 


§  4.   OF  OSTIARII,  OR  DOORKEEPERS. 

These,  though  the  last  of  the  lower  orders,  were  of  a  more  ele- 
Tated  rank  than  the  modem  sexton,  with  whom  they  should  not  be 
confounded.  The  ostiarii  belonged,  in  a  sense,  to  the  clerical  order; 
while  the  sexton  is  the  attendant  and  waiter  on  the  clergy.  Their 
duties  were  more  comprehensive  than  the  latter,  in  that  they  sepa- 
rated the  catechumens  from  believers,  and  excluded  disorderly  per- 
sons from  the  church.^  They  closed  the  doors  of  the  church,  not 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  religious  worship,  but  during  the  services, 
(especially  after  the  first  part  of  it,)  called  the  missa  catechumenorum. 
Their  office  was  particularly  needful  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
secret  discipline  of  the  church,  to  guard  the  sacred  mysteries  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  profane.  In  times  of  persecution,  it  was  their 
duty  to  give  private  notice  of  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  church. 
At  a  later  period,  particularly  in  the  Western  church,  they  had  the 
care  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church  and  of  the  altar.  It  after- 
ward became  their  duty  to  ornament  the  church  and  the  altar  on 
festive  occasions ;  to  guard  the  court  of  the  church  and  sepulchres 
of  the  dead ;  to  present  the  book  to  the  preacher ;  to  ring  the  bell ; 
to  sweep  the  church ;  and  on  Thursday  of  passion-week  to  make  pre- 
paration for  the  consecration  of  the  chrism,  or  anointing  oil.^  They 
are  sometimes  called  mafmonarii  and  janitores. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  establishment  of  this  order 
is  that  they  were  made  doorkeepers  of  the  Chri9tian  chwchj  in  imi- 
tation of  those  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  It  was  another  of  the 
corrupt  imitations  of  the  Jewish  church  which  became  so  common 
after  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy.  The  necessity  of  the 
office,  both  in  administering  the  secret  discipline  of  the  church,  and 
in  times  of  persecution,  had  also  its  influence  in  the  institution  of 
this  order.  It  was  established  in  the  third  century,  and  discon- 
tinued in  the  Eastern  church  in  the  seventh  century.  In  the 
Western  church  it  was  continued  to  a  later  period.  The  churches  of 
Constantinople  had  twenty-five  doorkeepers.  In  Rome  the  number 
was  less,  but  the  office  was  longer  continued,  and  held  in  greater 
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consideration.    Deacons  were  ori^ally  the  doorkeepers ;  and  dea- 
conesses guarded  the  entrance  to  the  apartments  of  the  women. 

The  customary  forms  of  ordination  are  prescribed  in  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  c.  9,  and  the  ceremony  of  delivering  the  keye 
is  derived  from  the  book  of  secret  discipline. 


§5.  OF  THE  BUBORDIKATB  SERVANTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  OF 

THE  CLERQT. 

1.  The  copiaimj  undertakers,  grave-diggers,  sextons.^  These 
were  intrusted  tffith  the  core  of  funerale  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
They  are  called  veepHloneSy  bitpeUoneey  veXifd^QJtt€u\  also  orcfe 
/oMart(>ru9n,'/o^«ore9,' grave-diggers — ^iffVixai^v[>i^^  bearers  of  the 
bier,  and  collegiatiy  decani,  collegiates  and  deans. 

The  last  offices  of  affection  to  the  dead  were  at  first  performed 
by  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  But  in  the  fourth  century  this 
order  of  men  was  instituted  by  Constantino  the  Great  to  assist  in 
these  solemnities."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  copiatse,  both  to  prepare 
the  grave  and  to  act  as  pall-bearers ;  and  generally  to  perform  all 
the  rites  of  interment.  Constantino  limited  their  number  to  eleven 
hundred.  They  were  sometimes  reckoned  as  a  class  of  the  clergy. 
They  received  compensation  from  the  rich  and  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges  of  office. 

2.  The  Parabblani.  '  Their  office  was  to  take  care  of  the  Hckj 
particularly  of  the  poor  who  were  affected  with  contagious  diseases, 
and  to  attend  to  the  interment  of  such  as  died  of  these  diseases — 
duties  which,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  church,  the  Christians 
themselves  failed  not  to  perform  at  the  peril  of  their  own  lives. 
The  copiatse  were  of  great  importance,  especiailly  during  the  preva- 
lence of  epidemic  diseases.  The  common  belief  is  that  the  para- 
bolani  took  their  name  from  the  hasardous  office  in  which  they  were 
employed — ipyov  Tta^d^oTjofV^  negotium  periculosum.  Others  de- 
rive it  from  TtapdfioTioLj  in  the  sense  of  beitiariij  persons  of  great 
courage  and  desperate  chalracter,  who  exposed  themselves  in  combat 
with  the  wild  beasts.* 

They  were  chiefly  limited  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor ;  where  they 
were  the  more  necessary  by  reason  of  the  contagious  diseases  of 
these  countries.  Still  they  were  regarded  with  jealousy,  as  danger- 
ous disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  for  this  reason,  tifibrts  were  fre- 
quently made  to  diminish  their  number.^  Yecy  few  traces  of  then 
appear  in  the  history  of  the  Western  church.     Their  appointment 
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appears  to  have  been  subsequent  to  that  of  the  copiatse^  in  the 
fifth  century,  ^ey  were  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  order,  and 
accordingly  were  soon  discontinued.  "They  were  men  from  the 
lower  classes ;  imd  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  bishop,  were  his 
agents  and  adherents  in  occasional  conflicts  with  the  state.  In 
Alexandria,  they  were  restricted  by  Theodosius,  A.  n.  416,  to  five 
hundred,  and  degraded  from  the  rank  of  the  clergy. 

3.  The  8aeri9tay  %acri%tanU9y  and  saeristarius  was  much  the  same 
as  treiuurer,  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  things,  sacrorum  ciistoSj  qui 
eeclesise  secretum  curat}  They  appear  to  have  been  essentially 
the  same  as  the  eimelidrchsy  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  things 
deposited  in  the  church.  The  office  designated  by  this  appellation 
differed  considerably,  however,  at  different  times.  It  indicates 
those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  churches,  the  sacred 
utensils,  and  all  that  belonged  to  the  t^hurch.  Presbyters  were 
usually  chosen  to  this  office. 

4.  The  cu9to8j  eustoTy  »dituu%y  closely  resembled  the  sacristan^ 
Sometimes  he  is  called  eapellanuSj  which  denotes  particularly  the 
keeper  of  the  altar. 

The  name  of  etestodes  was  also  given  to  watchmen  who  acted  as 
a  guard  to  large  churches  by  night. 

At  a  later  period  it  became  customary  to  keep  a  guard  in  many 
sacred  places,  particularly  in  Palestine ;  such  as  Bethlehem,  Gol- 
gotha, the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  These  were 
called  euHodes  loeorum  ^acrorum. 

5.  The  campanariij  eampandt&reSf  were  the  bell-ringers;  an 
office  which  of  necessity  has  been  instituted  since  the  introduction 
of  bells  in  the  ninth  century.  Their  usual  business  was  to  light 
the  church,  and  ring  the  bell  for  religious  worship. 

6.  The  matrieulartiyfere  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  church, 
in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  sleep;  they  also  had  a  specific 
office  to  perform  in  public  processions. 

7.  The  parafrenarii  were  the  coachmen  of  the  higher  clergy,  who 
had  also  the  care  of  their  stables,  horses,  and  coaches.  They  were 
sometimes  reckoned  among  the  number  of  tiiie  cler^,  but  of  an  in- 
ferior order.* 

§  6.  OF  OFFICBBS  OF  THB  CHUBGH  NOT  BELONGING  TO  THE  CLBBGT. 

PfeESONS  of  this  description  differed  greatly  in  their  rank  and  in- 
flaence  respectively,  as  well  as  in  the  time  emd  circumstances  of 
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their  appointment.  They  were  chosen  at  one  time  from  the  clergy, 
at  another  from  the  lait j.  In  the  seryice  of  the  church  they  often 
sustained  nearly  the  same  relations  as  did  the  archbishops  and  other 
dignitaries  when  acting  as  ministers  of  state.  They  were  chiefly 
influential  in  Rome  and  Constantinople,  rather  than  in  the  pro- 
vincial dioceses.  The  influence  of  some  of  these  officers  was  often 
greater  even  than  that  of  a  prime-minister,  archbishop,  or  patri- 
arch, just  as  the  most  important  concerns  of  church  and  state  are 
often  controlled  by  a  secretary  or  counsellor.  Officers  of  this  class, 
however,  had  little  or  no  concern  with  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
ministry.  And  we  will  treat  of  them  very  briefly  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  proceeding  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

1.  The  marmanariiy  stewardsj  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  care 
of  the  church-glebeSy  styled  also  TtfoOfixmi^ioiy  Ttapafwvapioc. 

2.  OixovoftOLy  persons  appointed  to  assist  in  managing  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  church.  This  office  was  originally  created  to  check 
the  insatiable  cupidity  of  the  bishops,  and  to  restrain  their  inde- 
pendent control  of  the  revenues  of  the  church.  But  they  soon 
found  means  to  defeat  this  salutary  expedient  by  taking  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  officers  into  their  own  hands,  and  thus  securing  men 
who  were  in  their  interests.  The  mansionarii  were  totally  distinct 
from  the  stewards  of  cloisters,  and  other  similar  establishments  of 
the  middle  ages. 

8.  dmeliarchay  xeifiyi^^udpxfl^  thetauriij  taeeUiij  9aerut»^  dif- 
ferent from  the  sacristans  or  sextons  before  mentioned,  trea»urerg. 
The  cimeliarchs  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  rare  and  costly 
things  which  belonged  to  the  churches,  whether  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  by  donations.  The  idyoj^  CTCsixi^vTjaJ^y  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  at  Constantinople,  was  a  dignitary  of  high  rank:  the 
fiiyoj^  (Tax£/\Jldp(og  was  treasurer  of  the  cloisters,  prefect  of  mo- 
nasteries, etc. 

4.  JSfbtarii,  The  Greek  word  vordptog  was  of  late  origin  in  that 
language.  Previously,  the  corresponding  terms  were  ypaiifiarei^gy 
vTto/pa^Evg,  vTtoSoxsv^y  o^vypd^y  ra;tvypd^$,  etc.,  neither 
of  which  exactly  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  term  notariuM.  This 
denotes  a  scribej  and  always  implies  that  he  acts  in  some  official 
capacity  J  as  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  or 
the  clerk  of  a  court.  The  notarii  were  frequently  employed  by 
private  persons,  but  retained  even  then  their  official  character. 
They  were  copyists  and  translators  of  homilies,  records,  etc.^  It 
was  particularly  their  duty  to  write  memoirs  of  such  aa  suffered 
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martyrdom,^  and  to  record  the  protocols  of  synods  and  doings  of 
cooncils.'  Thej  also  acted  the  part  of  a  modem  secretary  of  lega- 
tion/ and  were  again  the  agents  of  bishops  and  patriarchs  in  exer- 
cising a  supervision  over  remote  districts  of  their  diocese.  In  this 
capacity  they  frequently  attained  to  great  influence  and  honour.^ 
Indeed,  the  notary  was  himself  one  of  the  clergy,  and  the  constant 
attendant  of  the  bishop.  The  office  was  instituted  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century.  At  the  Council  of  Ghalcedon,  A.  D.  451,  there  was 
one  John,  a  presbyter,  TtpoTog  rcixv  vcytdpian/. 

The  various  services  of  a  secretary  or  scribe  in  preparing  writ- 
ings, whether  of  a  judicial  or  extrajudicial  character,  were  chiefly 
performed  by  men  of  the  clerical  order,  because  they  were  the  best 
qualified  for  these  duties. 

5.  Apocrisiarii,  or  responsales.  They  were  often  the  delegates 
and  representatives,  the  ehargS  cCaffaireSj  of  the  bishop  at  the  court. 
As  such  they  belonged  usually  to  the  priesthood,  but  there  were 
often  apocrisiarii  of  a  secular  character,  legates  or  ambassadors 
from  one  court  to  another,  like  the  cancellariiy  canailiariiy  secre- 
tariij  referendariij  etc.  The  title  of  apocrisiary  was  appropriated 
particularly  to  the  pope's  deputy  or  agent,  who  resided  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople  to  receive  the  pope's  orders  and  the  emperor's 
answers.  The  existence  of  such  an  agent  at  that  court  has  been 
called  in  question  without  good  reason.  Both  Leo  and  Gregory 
the  Great  once  resided  there  in  that  capacity,  and  there  are  other 
unequivocal  notices  of  the  office  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.* 

After  the  re-establishment  of  the  Western  empire,  an  accredited 
agent  of  the  pope  of  a  like  character  "was  accustomed  to  reside 
at  the  French  court ;  he  was  sometimes  called  capeUanus^  palatii 
eti9to8y  corresponding  to  a  modern  chargi  Saffaire%. 

The  most  celebrated  cloisters  and  abbeys,  as  well  as  the  arch- 
bishops, had  also  their  agents  at  Borne.  Since  the  ninth  century 
they  have  had  the  name  of  ambassadors.  The  pope's  legate  in 
modem  history  is  but  a  continuation  of  this  under  certain  modifi- 
cations. 

6.  Syncettiy  (Tvyxs^^i.  The  chief  syneellus  at  Constantinople 
was  an  officer  of  high  rank,  and  the  syncelli  were  generally  chosen 
from  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  to  this  office.^  The  prelates  of 
Rome  had  also  their  syncelli;  but  the  office  in  time  degenerated 
into  an  empty  name.^  Their  business  is  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally to  attend  upon  the  patriarchs  and  prelates  as  their  spiritual 
advisers,  and  as  witnesses  of  their  deportment  and  the  purity  of 
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their  manners.  The  origin  of  this  oflhse,  according  to  Klanssing,* 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  bishops,  who  might  be 
held  in  check  by  the  presence  of  these  clerical  attendants. 

7.  The  tyndicii  avvhvKOiy  defen%OTe%.  Their  business  was  to  re* 
dress  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  and  the  injured;  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  church ;  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  property  of  the 
church;  to  settle  disputes,  manage  lawsuits,  etc.  They  were 
known  in  the  church  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  They 
were  the  spiritual  advocates,  the  attorney-generals  of  the  church,  to 
defend  its  legal  rights.  In  the  Western  church  they  belonged  to 
the  laity ;  in  the  Eastern,  to  the  clergy.  Like  every  other  office  of 
the  church,  its  prerogatives  were  often  perverted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  sinister  ends. 

8.  There  was  still  another  class  of  officers,  who  may  perhaps  be 
styled  patron9^  protectant  or  defenders  of  the  faith.  By  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  they  were  divided  into  three  subdivisions,  and 
in  the  middle  ages,  were  n^agistrates  of  the  highest  authority  in 
church  and  state.  1.  Learned  men,  knights,  and  counts,  who  were 
patrons  and  guardians  of  different  religious  bodies.  2.  The  agents 
of  the  church,  patrons  who,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop, 
acted  in  his  place  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  both  of  church 
and  state.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  those  who,  under  the 
name  of  landlords,  exercised  a  territorial  jurisdiction  in  matters 
relating  to  the  church.  8.  Kings  and  emperors  who  claimed  to  be 
patrons  of  the  church  and  defenders  of  the  faith.  The  Roman 
Catholic  princes  of  Germany  and  the  kings  of  France  have  been 
peculiarly  emulous  of  this  honour. 

§7.   OF  OCCASIONAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  Catechists*  In  view  of  the  importance  in  which  catechetical 
instructions  were  held,  it  is  truly  surprising  that  none  were  perma- 
nently designated  to  this  office.  The  name  of  catechist,  indeed, 
appears  early  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  is  of  common  occur- 
rence, but  catechists  did  not  for  some  time  constitute  a  distinct 
order.  Such  instructions  were  given  in  part  by  the  bishops  them- 
selves, who  were,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  the  chief  catechists,  and 
had  the  oversight  of  aU  such  exercises  in  which  presbyters,  dea- 
cons, readers,  and  exorcists  bore  a  part.  The  deaconesses,  and 
aged  women  also,  acted  as  catechists  for  their  sex.  But  the  bishops 
gradually  declined  the  duty  of  instructing  the  candidates  for  ad- 
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mission  to  the  churob,  and  devolved  this  upon  the  subordinate 
orders  of  the  clergy^  who  in  turn  were  relieved  from  it  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  distinct  order  of  catechists  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
ehnrch  of  Afrioa,  and  apparently  also  at  Antioch,  this  duty  was 
transferred  to  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  as  readers. 
Cyprian  appointed  Optatus,  a  reader^  to  this  office.^  Ghrysostom 
was  first  a  reader,  then  a  catechist,  at  Antioch.  At  Alexandria, 
where  men  of  education,  eminent  for  learning,  often  applied  for  in- 
struction and  admission  to  the  church,  it  became  necessary  that 
men  of  like  distinction  for  learning  and  talents  should  be  their 
teachers,  to  solve  the  doubts  and  refute  the  philosophy  of  these 
learned  pagan  catechumens.  This  gave  importance  to  the  office  of 
catechist  at  Alexandria,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous  theo- 
logical school  in  that  place.  The  catechists  of  that  school,  by 
their  talents  and  learning,  soon  gathered  about  them  a  body  of 
the  learned,  toward  whom  they  sustained  the  relations  rather 
of  a  modem  lecturer  or  theological  professor  than  of  a  common 
catechist. 

2.  ExareUU,  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  malady 
denominated  demoniacal  possession,  it  is  undeniable  that  this  mani- 
festation was  of  common  occurrence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church, 
and  was  ascribed  solely  to  the  influence  of  malignant  spirits  molest- 
ing the  bodies  and  the  minds  of  men.  Instances  of  this  nature 
were  so  frequent,  that  these  demoniacs  constituted  a  distinct  class 
of  Christians.  The  evil  spirits  by  which  they  were  molested  were 
believed  to  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  believed  themselves  to  be  invested  with  authority 
and  power,  by  calling  upon  Christ  and  adjuring  the  evil  spirits  in 
his  name,  to  expel  them  and  heal  the  demoniacs,  as  did  our  Lord 
when  on  earth.  With  entire  confidence  they  appealed  to  their  bit- 
terest enemies  in  attestation  of  the  reality  of  these  demoniacal  pos- 
sessions, and  of  the  cure  of  them  effected,  by  no  magical  art,  but 
simply  through  faith  in  Christ.  They  appealed  confidently  to  this 
their  power  over  unclean  spirits,  as  one  of  their  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  reality  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  employed  it  aa 
one  powerful  means  of  winning  converts  to  their  faith.  Justin 
Martyr,  about  the  nuddle  of  the  second  century,  says,  in  his  Apology 
addressed  to  the  enemies  of  Christianity — "Many  Christians 
throughout  the  world,  and  even  in  your  own  cttt/j  simply  by  call- 
ing upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  and  without  any  other  adjuration  or  charm,  have  healed 
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many  that  were  possessed  of  evil  spirits ;  and  still  continue  to  lieal 
such."'  Irenseus,  a  little  later  in  the  same  century,  says  ^'  that 
many,  through  grace  received  from  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  cruci- 
fied under  Pontius  Pilate,  heal  the  sick,  cast  out  devils,  and  raise 
the  dead ;  that  multitudes  throughout  the  whole  world  daily  exer- 
cise these  gifts,  without  any  magic  charm  or  secret  art,  merely  by 
calling  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  same 
connection  he  also  says,  that  many  who  have  been  healed  of  un- 
clean spirits  have  been  brought  to  believe  in  Christ  and  become 
members  of  the  church.'  TertuUian  of  Carthage,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  appeals  to  Scapula,  the  Roman  governor  of 
that  province,  that  he  has  even  in  his  own  board  of  officers  those 
who  have  received  these  kind  offices  from  Christians,  however  they 
may  exclaim  against  them ;  '^  for  the  secretary  himself  is  one  who 
has  been  delivered  from  an  evil  spirit.  One  may  thank  a  Christian 
for  the  healing  of  a  relative ;  another,  for  that  of  a  son.  And 
many  honourable  men  there  are  (for  of  those  of  the  common  people 
we  will  not  speak)  who  have  been  healed  of  unclean  spirits  or  of 
diseases."^ 

The  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  church  increased  continu- 
ally the  cases  of  these  demoniacs  so  called,  as  the  instances  of 
actual  possession  diminished,  if,  indeed,  there  were  such  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles.  Demoniacs,  energumetiMj 
became  in  large  cities  a  distinct  class  of  Christians,  subject  to  pe- 
culiar discipline.  The  care  of  these  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of 
officers,  the  exorcists^  whose  duty  was,  in  general,  to  watch  over 
and  take  care  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  to  whom  a  particular 
place  was  assigned  in  the  church ;  certain  services  were  performed 
with  particular  reference  to  them ;  and  from  others  they  were  ex- 
cluded. Their  food,  their  clothing,  their  daily  employment,  and 
the  means  used  for  their  restoration  to  health  were  under  the 
charge  of  these  exorcists. 

Man  in  his  unrenewed  state,  and  especially  the  idolatrous  nations, 
were  supposed  also  to  be  under  the  peculiar  power  of  Satan.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  reception  of  candidates  into  the  church  by  bap- 
tism, it  became  customary,  in  process  of  time,  to  require  of  Uiem  a 
formal  renunciation  of  the  world  and  of  the  devil,  in  connection 
with  certain  forms  of  exorcism  which  were  administered  by  exor- 
cists. These  baptismal  exorcisms  were  a  later  ordinance  than  those 
of  the  energumens,  and  continued  after  the  latter  had  ceased. 

Exorcists,  as  an  inferior  order,  are  supposed  to  have  been  insti- 
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tated  near  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  the  age  of  Ter- 
tullian,  Origen,  and  Cyprian.  The  exorcisms  of  the  energumenSy 
and  even  this  class  of  Christians,  ceased  in  the  Eastern  church  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  in  the  Western 
church  somewhat  later.  In  the  church  in  Spain  they  continued 
longest.  But  the  order  of  exorcists  remained  much  longer  in  the 
church ;  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  continues,  under  certain 
modifications,  unto  the  present  time,  as  is  seen  not  only  in  the  su- 
perstitious use  of  holy  water,  but  in  the  formalities  of  baptism. 
The  Nestorian  church  very  early  discontinued  all  exorcisms.  They 
are  now  discontinued  in  the  Greek  church,  and  have  gradually  dis- 
appeared from  the  reformed  churches,  though  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon  retained  them. 

8.  Interpreters^  ^Epfj^BVtai,  This  oflSce  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  who  spoke  the  Syrochaldaic 
language.  Their  ancient  Scriptnres  were  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  those  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek.  Both  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  in  the  Christian  church,  therefore,  it  was  equally  neces- 
sary, when  their  Scriptures  were  read,  to  translate  them  into  the 
langnage  of  the  common  people.  The  primitive  church  would  not, 
like  the  Romish,  worship  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  people. 

The  duty  of  the  hermeneutai  was  to  translate  from  one  tongue 
into  another,  where  people  of  different  languages  were  commingled ; 
like  the  Greek  and  Syriac — Latin  and  Punic.  They  had  a  seat 
also  with  the  bishop,  to  assist  in  translating  the  correspondence  of 
the  church  into  difierent  languages — to  interpret  synodical  re- 
cords, etc. 

Readers  and  deacons  were  employed  as  interpreters  for  the 
preacher,  when  they  were  competent  for  the  discharge  of  such 
duties ;  but  whoever  performed  this  service,  must  of  necessity  be 
regarded  as  acting  the  part  of  a  religious  teacher,  and,  in  this 
sense,  as  belonging  to  the  priesthood.  The  bishop's  assistant  trans- 
lators might  be  chosen  from  among  the  laity,  when  no  suitable  per- 
son belonging  to  the  clergy  could  be  found ;  and  though  he  was 
little  else  than  a  notary  or  scribe,  he  was  honoured  with  a  place 
among  the  clergy. 

These  interpreters  are  to  be 'carefully  distinguished  from  that 
class  of  persons  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  1  Cor.  xii.  10 ;  xiv.  26,  as 
endowed  with  miraculous  gifts  for  the  interpretation  of  what  was 
spoken  in  an  unknown  tongue.  These  hermenetttai  belonged  only 
to  the  apostolic  churches,  and  must  have  ceased  with  the  cessation 
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of  that  gift  of  tongues  which  made  that  office  necessary.  But  the 
name  may  have  heen  retained  and  transferred  to  another  totally 
distinct. 

4.  Capellanu  The  name  is  derived  from  eapelUiy  which  primarily 
means  a  certain  kind  of  hood.  In  the  fifth  century  it  became  the 
name  of  oratories  or  private  churehes^  which  were  built  about  that 
time  in  France,  and  afterward  became  common  in  the  West.  The 
first  instance  of  this  form  of  private  worship  occurs  in  the  life  of 
Constantine,  who  constituted  his  military  tent  a  place  for  religious 
worship  in  the  open  field.  Probably  the  (idfrvpuyp  btu  fivrMri 
tUv  OLTtoGToXunfy  which,  according  to  Eusebius,  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantino, was  a  sort  of  court-church.  Certain  it  is  that  we  read  of 
the  cleridpaUatiiy  gacelli  regit,  court-preachers,  under  the  succeed- 
ing emperors.  The  chief  among  these  were  called  TtOTtag  rov 
7t0L?Jiri0Vy  etc.,  answering  to  the  capellani,  regii,  archi-capellani, 
summi  sacellani,  etc.,  imder  the  monarchs  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  The  capellanusy  then,  was  the  chaplain  or  minister  of 
these  private  or  court  chapels. 

After  the  crusades,  multitudes  of  places  where  $aered  relies  were 
preserved  were  also  called  chapels,  and  the  persons  who  had  the 
care  of  these  relics  received  also  the  name  of  chaplains,  though 
they  had  no  stated  ministerial  office,  but  occasionally  officiated  by 
special  permission. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  ELECTIONS  TO  ECCLESIASTICAL  OFFICES. 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  another  work,'*'  and 
most  in  this  place  be  treated  ¥rith  greater  brevity ;  but  it  belongs 
to  the  archaeology  of  the  Christian  church  to  specify  the  different 
forms  of  election  and  appointment  by  which  its  offices  were  filled. 

§1.   OF  ELECTION  BY  LOT. 

It  is  customary  to  class  under  this  head  the  first  appointment 
to  office  that  was  made  in  the  church — ^that  of  Matthias,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  apostate  Judas.  Acts  i.  15-26.  ^^  They  gave  forth 
their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias."  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  selection  was  made  by  actual  casting  of  lots. 
Mosheim  has  shown  that  the  phrase  sSiMcav  x^pot;g  duroir  may 
indicate  an  elective  vote  by  the  assembly.^  Resort,  however,  was 
occasionally  had  to  the  lot,  in  elections,  but  the  use  of  this  and  of 
all  magical  arts  was  discontinued  by  the  church.  This  form  of 
election  was  neither  peculiar  to  any  sect,  nor  prevalent  at  any 
given  time,  nor  applicable  to  any  one  case ;  but  was  adopted  as 
occasion  required.  The  election  was  little  else  than  a  decision  be- 
tween several  rival  candidates. 

§2.   OF  ELECTIONS  BY  VOTE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Even  the  appointment  of  Matthias  was  with  the  ean$ent  and  c<h 
operation  of  the  churchy  if  not  by  their  elective  vote.  "  Peter,'*  says 
Chrysostom,  ^'  did  not  appoint  him :  it  was  the  act  of  all.'*^  And 
such  is  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men.  The  seven  deacons  con- 
fessedly were  chosen  by  the  church.  Acts  vi.  1-6.  The  delegates 
of  the  churches  were  chosen  by  the  churches.  One  such  Paul  dis- 
tinctly specifies  as  xfeporoi^^fig  vtio  tcixv  ixx^ji^ovciVy  chosen  by 

*  Apostolical  and  PrimitiTe  Chnrcli.    Chap.  W.  pp.  5ft-S6. 
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I  the  churches  ^^  with  the  lifting  up  of  handsy*'  as  it  is  in  the  margin. 

I  2  Gor.  viii.  19.     Such  being  the  rule  of  the  church,  that  elections 

shall  be  made  by  the  united  body  of  believers,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  apostles  themflelves  acted  in  conformity  with  it,  eren  when 
they  are  said  to  have  made  the  appointment  of  presbyters  and 
teachers.  Acts  xiv.  23 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1 ;  Tit.  i.  5.  Such  appointment 
or  nomination  by  no  means  excludes  the  consent  and  vote  of  the 
church.  The  advice  and  consent  of  the  churches  were  demanded  on 
other  occasions.  Acts  xv.  1  et  $eq. ;  1  Cor.  v.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  7  et  seq. 
Clemens  Romanus  is  the  best  interpreter  of  the  apostle's  senti- 
ments, and  the  earliest  witness  that  can  be  obtained  on  this  subject. 
This  writer  informs  us  that  the  apostles  appointed  and  ordained 
the  first  ministers  of  the  church,  and  ^^  then  gave  directions  bow, 
when  they  should  die,  other  chosen  and  approved  men  should  suc- 
ceed to  their  ministry."  Wherefore  we  cannot  think  those  may 
justly  be  thrown  out  of  their  ministry  who  were  either  appointed 
by  them,  or  afterward  bv  other  eminent  men^  tcith  the  &on$ent  of 
the  whole  church,  awBVoaxyiaaoyii  rrig  exxXaqaiaq  nderig.*  Those 
persons  who  received,  in  this  manner,  the  concurring  siifirages  of 
the  church,  were  to  be  men  of  tried  character,  and  of  sood  report 
with  all,  fjLEfJuz^vffi^fiivov^  TB  7to2^^joig  ;i;(xh^<g  imo  itdvruv. 
This  concurrence  of  the  whole  church,  based  upon  their  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  candidates,  evinces  clearly  the  co-operation 
of  the  church  in  the  appointment  of  its  ministers ;  and  that  thid 
intervention  of  the  church  was  not  merely  a  power  of  negativing 
an  appointment  made  by  some  other  authority.* 

The  fullest  evidence  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  diosen  by 
the  people,  is  also  derived  from  Cyprian.  It  was,  according  to  his 
authority,  a  rule  of  Divine  appointment  that  a  minister  should  be 
chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  should  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged and  approved  as  worthy  of  the  office.f  He  further 
says,  that  the  act  of  ordination  should  in  no  instance  be  solemnized 

^ 

*  The  apostles  appointed  bishops  and  deacons, — Kdt  fu ^aSv  inwofUfv  hthCamaw^ 
wUof  iw  xot,/iL9J^9iVi  dvMiavttu  f f  ipo»  itioxifgaafUvtH  i»Bpt(  t^  %titovpyia»  on^rwv. 
Tou(  c^  xataatad^rtas  M  IxftMftv,  ^  futeH  ^'  IfcpM^  hxoyifua^  ^U'Spwv,  9wtv6(^ 
xrjadorii  tiji  ixtkfjolas  ftaaf^i^  xai  Xjtfovpy^Mwf a$  afu/utfcii  t^  itotft/nta  xciv  Xpcffroii 

ndvtfovi  tovtovi  ov  iixauaf  vofu^ofup  atto^aXsa'^  t^f  Xc»fovpyMif« — Clkm.  Box. 
Fp,l,  ad  Corinth.  {  44. 

f  Flebe  presente  sub  omniam  oculis  deligatnr,  dignns  atque  idoneus  publico 
judicio  ao  testimonio  comprobetur. — EpUt,  6S.    Cotnp.  Epist.  62,  83. 
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without  the  knowledge  and  assistance  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
crimes  of  the  bad  may  be  detected,  and  the  merits  of  the  good 
made  known.  In  this  manner  the  ordination  becomes  regular  and 
valid,  ju9ta  et  legUima,  Sach,  he  observes,  was  the  example  of  the 
apostles,  not  only  in  the  appointment  of  bishops  and  ministers,  but 
also  of  deacons.  And  all  this  was  done  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  unworthy  men  into  the  sacred  office.'  Again,  he  says  of  Cor- 
neliuB,  ^^  that  he  was  made  bishop  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God  and 
of  Christ,  by  the  testimony  of  almost  all  ^e  clergy,  and  the  iuf- 
frage  of  (he  people  then  presentJ'^ 

It  is  wortiby  of  remark  that  the  original  word  XBif(ytweLVy  which 
the  apostle  uses  in  several  instances,  signifies,  both  in  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  writers,  to  vote  by  uplifted  hand9*  Demosthenes, 
in  his  oration  for  the  crown,  says  that  the  people  6  h^^iog  elected 
him  s'XBifOftwiqaavy  as  a  commissary.  On  another  occasion  he 
makes  use  of  the  same  terms  in  saying  that  they  chose  him  to  de- 
liver aa  oration  over  those  who  fell  at  Ohersonea;  and  the  word  he 
several  times  uses  to  express  an  election  by  vote  of  the  people.* 
Antisthenes,  ridiculing  the  people  of  Athens  for  appointing  their 
generals  by  popular  vote,  without  reference  to  their  qualifications, 
advises  the  Athenians  to  vote  "^oq^Cfajd^i  that  asses  are  horses, 
which  would  be  no  mor«  absurd  than  that  men  without  experience 
should  become  generals  merely  iy  election — fcdvoi^  8e  j(jBi^Qvrt' 

]^;natius  directs  the  church  at  Philadelphia  to  choose  a  deacon, 
and  the  church  at  Smyrna  to  choose  a  delegate  to  go  to  Antioch, 
in  both  instances  using  the  same  word  %£cpoToi^0M  to  express  this 
election  by  a  p<^ular  vote.  In  all  these  instances,  and  such  ex- 
amples might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  the  word  cannot  possibly 
denote  a  consecration  or  induction  into  office  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  as  prelatists  contend  is  its  meaning,  but  it  indicates  a 
populAT  vote  by  uplifted  hand. 

That  the  appointment  of  the  clergy  to  their  office  was  dependent 
upon  the  choice  of  the  people,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  from 
the  example  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  r^gned  from  A.  n.  222 
to  235.  Whenever  he  was  about  to  appoint  any  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince or  receiver  of  the  public  revenue,  he  publicly  proposed  their 
names,  desiring  the  people  to  make  evidence  against  them,  if  any 
one  could  prove  them  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  assuring  them  that 
if  they  accused  them  falsely,  it  should  be  at  the  peril  of  their  lives ; 
for  he  said  "  it  was  unreasonable  that,  when  the  Chmtians  and 
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Jew%  did  this  in  prop&unding  those  tvham  they  ordained  their  priests 
and  ministerij  the  same  should  not  be  done  in  the  appointment  of 
govemors  of  provinces,  in  whose  hands  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
men  were  intrusted/** 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  all  this  is  only  proof  of  a  negative 
or  testimonial  choice  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  that  this  pro- 
pounding of  the  candidates  presupposes  a  previous  appointment 
of  which  the  people  were  only  invited  to  express  their  approbar 
tion.  True,  indeed,  the  clergy  or  the  presbytery,  or  the  bishop  or 
presbyter,  on  resigning  his  office,  often  took  the  lead  in  these  elec- 
tions, by  proposing  or  nominating  the  candidate;  but  then  followed 
the  vote  of  the  people,  which  was  not  a  mere  testimonial  suffirage, 
but  really  a  decisive  and  elective  vote. 

Besides,  there  are  many  instances  when  the  people  made  choice 
of  some  one  as  bishop  or  presbyter  without  any  preliminary  nomi- 
nation or  propounding  of  the  candidate.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
A.  n.  826,  was  chosen  to  his  office  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  people, 
4^^  rov  ^/xjov  TtavrogJ  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  was  made  arch- 
bishop against  his  own  will,  A.  n.  814,  before  he  had  even  been 
baptized,  the  people,  6  iri(iog  &7tagy  compelling  the  bishops  to  con- 
secrate him  to  the  office.^  Ambrose  was  thus  appointed  bishop  of 
Milan  by  joint  acclamation  of  all.*  Martin  of  Tours  was  appointed 
by  the  people  against  his  own  will  and  that  of  the  bishops.'*  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Eustathius  at  Antioch,^  Ghrysostom  at  Con- 
stantinople," Eraclius  at  Hippo,*^  and  Meletius  at  Antiooh,^^  etc 

The  evidence,  indeed,  is  full,  that  the  people  co-operated  in  the 
election  of  presbyters,  and  numerous  instances  of  such  co-opera- 
tion occur  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Even  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions ordain  that  a  bishop  must  be  ^^  a  select  person  chosen  hg 
the  people.'*^ 

So  also  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  decreed*  ^^  that  as  the 
bishop  might  not  ordain  clergymen  without  the  advice  of  his  clergy, 
so  likewise  he  should  obtain  the  consent,  co-operation,  and  testi- 
mony of  the  people." 

Sometimes,  when  the  opinions  of  the  people  were  divided  between 
several  candidates,  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were  called  to  a 
formal  vote,  styled  f7fr>70'c$,  4^c<r/xa,  '^^to^^  serutinium.^  But 
the  common  method  was  by  acclamation.     The  people  excluming 

*  Ut  epiBcopns  sine  coxisilio  olerioorum  Buomm  clericos  non  ordinet :   iU  Qt 
oiTium  adgeiiBom  et  coimiTentiam  et  testimonlam  qunrat. 
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Oi^tog^  fit;  or  dvd^iogy  unfit.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions^'  direct 
that  inquiry  be  three  times  made  whether  the  candidate  is  worthy  of 
the  office,  and  that  the  uniform  and  concurring  response  be,  He  is 
worthy.     In  the  Latin  church  the  acclamation  was  dignu9  est  et 

How  long  the  churches  continued  to  exercise  the  right  unim- 
paired of  electing  their  own  spiritual  teachers  and  rulers  cannot  be 
clearly  defined.  Cyprian,  the  assertor  of  episcopal  prerogatives 
in  his  age,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  cautiously  guards 
against  the  infringement  of  this  right,  but  encroachments  began  to 
be  made  upon  it  soon  after  this  period.  Even  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  instances  occur  in  which  the  appointment  of  bishops 
was  effectually  resisted  by  the  people.  But  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  these  elections  had  degenerated  into  a  tumultuous  and  un- 
equal contest  with  a  crafty  and  aspiring  hierarchy,  who  had  found 
means  so  to  trammel  up  and  control  the  elective  franchise  as  prac- 
tically to  direct  at  pleasure  all  ecclesiastical  appointments.  To 
what  a  pitch  these  tumultuous  elections  were  carried  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century  may  be  seen  from  a  remarkable  descrip- 
tion of  them  by  Chrysostom : — "  Go  witness  a  popular  assembly 
convened  for  the  election  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  Hear  the  com- 
plaints against  the  minister,  manifold  and  numerous  as  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  riotous  multitude  who  are  the  subjects  of  church 
government.  All  are  divided  into  opposing  factions,  alike  at  war 
with  themselves,  with  the  moderator,  and  with  the  presbytery. 
Each  is  striving  to  carry  his  own  point ;  one  voting  for  one,  and 
another  for  another ;  and  all,  equally  regardless  of  that  which  alone 
they  should  consider — the  qualifications,  intellectual  and  moral,  of 
the  candidate.  One  is  in  favour  of  a  man  of  noble  birth;  another 
of  a  man  of  fortune  who  will  need  no  maintenance  from  the  church ; 
and  a  third,  one  who  has  come  over  to  us  from  the  opposite  party. 
One  is  wholly  enlisted  for  some  friend  or  relative,  and  another  casts 
his  vote  for  some  flatterer.  But  no  one  regards  the  requisite  quali- 
fications of  the  mind  and  the  heart."  ^ 

§3.  OF  RESTRICTIONS  OF  THB  ELECTIONS. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  860,  denied,  indeed,  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  rahhU^  rotg  oj(p^vg*  But  they  carefully  distin- 
guished between  these  and  the  people,  T^  Axi^,  to  whom  they  did 
not  deny  the  right.    An  effort  was  made,  particularly  in  the  Latin 
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church,  to  correct  the  disorders  of  popular  elections  without  taking 
away  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  they  did  by  the  agency  of  an 
interventorj  who  was  sent  among  the  people  to  endeavour  to  unite 
their  votes  upon  a  given  person,  and  thus  to  secure  his  election 
without  division  or  tumult.  Symmachus  and  Gregory  the  Great 
encouraged  this  procedure ;  ^  hut  it  was  received  with  little  appro- 
bation, and  was  soon  discontinued,  never  having  been  generally 
adopted.  The  measure,  as  Bingham  justly  remarks,  gave  the 
visitor  a  fair  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  and 
promote  his  own  interests  among  them  instead  of  those  of  the 
church. 

The  Council  of  Aries,  A.  d.  452,  c.  54,  ordered  the  bishops  to 
nominate  three  candidates,  from  whom  the  clergy  and  the  people 
should  make  an  election  to  the  vacant  office. 

Justinian,  A.  n.  528,  for  a  similar  purpose,  restricted  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  a  mi:9:ed  aristocracy  in  the  city.  By  his  laws  it  was 
provided,  ^^  that  when  a>  bishop  was  to  be  ordained,  the  clergy  and 
chief  men  of  the  city  should  meet  and  nominate  three  persons, 
drawing  up  an  instrument,  and  swearing  in  the  customary  forms 
of  an  oath  upon  thp  Holy  Bible,  that  they  chose  them,  neither  for 
any  gift,  nor  promise,  nor  friendship,  nor  for  any  other  cause ;  but 
only  because  thoy  kne^^  them  to  be  of  the  catholic  faith,  of  virtuous 
life,  and  men  of  learning.  Of  these  three,  the  ordaining  person 
was  required  to  choose,  at  his  own  discretion,  that  one  whom  he 
judged  best  qualified."' 

The  Council  of  Barcelona,  A.  d.  593,  ordered  the  clergy  and  the 
people  to  make  the  nomination,  and  the  metropolitan  and  bishops 
to  determine  the  election  by  lot. 

But  these  efforts  to  restore  or  retain  in  some  measure  the  right 
of  suffrage,  only  show  to  what  extent  it  was  already  lost  to  the 
people.  Thus  the  right  of  suffrage  was  wrested  from  the  people, 
and  was  shared  in  part  by:  the  rulers,  and  in  part  by  the  priest- 
hood, who,  either  by  their  bishops  and  suffragans,  or  by  collegiate 
conventions,  often  exercised  the  right  without  any  regaxd  to  the 
people. 

But  the  clergy,  who  were  the  first  to  usurp  the  rights  of  election 
which  belonged  to  the  church,  were  in  turn  compelled  to  surrender 
them  to  the  civil  authority.  They  sometimes  protected  earnestly 
against  this  encrpacbment  of  the  secular  power,  but  in  wn.  The 
Council  of  Paris,  A.  n.  557,  decreed  that  ^'  no  bishop  should  be  con- 
secrated contrary  to  the  will  of  the  citizensj  alleging  in  vindication 
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of  this  measure  the  negleot  of  ancient  nsa^e  and  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  church.  Nor  should  he  ai;tain  to  that  honour  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  n^lers,  and  not  bj  the  choice  of 
the  people  and  of  the  clergy,  and  whose  election  had  not  been  rati- 
fied by  the  metropolitan  and  other  bishops  of  the  province."  Who- 
ever  entered  upon  his  office  merely  by  the  authority  of  the  king, 
they  commanded  the  other  bishops  not  to  acknowledge,  under 
penalty  of  being  the^nselves  deposed  from  office. 

But  such  attempts  to  restore  the  apostolical  and  canonical  forms 
of  election  were  but  seldo^n  made,  and  were  followed  by  no  lasting 
result.  In  Spain,  the  appointment  of  a  bishop,  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  was  made  dependent  entirely  upon  the  king.' 
Under  the  Carlovingian  dyn^ty  in  France,  it  was  divided  between 
the  rulers  and  the  bishops,,  without  entirely  excluding  the  people. 
Innocent  III.^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  excluded  entirely  the  peo- 
ple, and  made  the  election  dependent  only  on  the  chapter  of  the 
cathedral.^    In  the  Ea§t  the  p^ple  were  excluded  much  earlier.^ 

§4.   OF  CBRTAIN  UNUSUAL  FORMS   OF  BLBCTIOK. 

The  examples  on  record  of  this  description  relate  only  to  the 
appointI^ent  of  bishops.  The  appointment  by  lot,  as  above  de- 
scribed, may  with  propriety  be  classed  among  the  unusual  forms  of 
election  in  question.    To  this  may  be  added, 

1.  ElectuyM  by  Divine  autkorittf  and  Providentiai  mantfestatiam. 
To  this  class  belong  the  appointments  which  the  apostles  made  by 
the  Divine  authority  with  which  they  were  invested.  Tradition  in- 
forms us  tl^at  many  chijurches  were  planted  by  them,  besides  those 
vhich  are  mentioned  in  their  writings.  John,  the  apostle,  after 
his  return  from  Patmos,  is,  said  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  have 
taken  charge  of  the  churches  of  Asia  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
£phesus;  ^'in  one  place  appointing  bishops,  in  another  taking 
upon  himself  the  regulation  of  whole  churches,  and  in  another, 
choosing  by  lot  one  from  such  as  had  been  designated  by  the 
Spirit.*'  ^  Then  fcdlows  a  list  of  young  men  whom  he  committed 
to  the  instruction  of  the  bishop  whom  he  had  ordained,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  wonderful  conversion  of  these  youths. 

Ancient  history  abounds  with  similar  examples  of  Divine  inter- 
position in  such  appointments.'  Various  Providential  circumstances 
were  regarded  as  Divine  designations,  such  as  remarkable  tokens  of 
Divine  approbation,  visions,  the  lighting  of  a  dove  on  the  head  of 
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the  candidate,  and  the  unexpected  concnrrence  of  a  discordant  peo- 
ple in  a  candidate,  as  in  the  case  of  Martin,  bishop  of  Tonrs,  and 
Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  whose  elections  were  carried  by  the 
sadden  and  unanimous  acclamation  of  the  moltitade.  Vox  poptdiy 
vox  Dei! 

2.  It  was  at  times  submitted  to  some  one  who  was  nniversally 
respected,  to  settle  a  contested  election  by  his  own  nomination  of 
a  bishop.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Comana,  was  elected  thus  by 
Gregory  Thaumatnrgns,  who  is  said  to  have  been  directed  by 
special  revelation.*  Bishops  were  also  appointed  by  nomination, 
for  distant  provinces  and  unorganized  districts.^ 

8.  Whenever  a  bishop  resigned  his  office,  or  was  removed  to  an- 
other diocese,  he  very  frequently  nominated  his  successor ;  but  in 
all  such  cases  on  record,  the  concurrence  of  the  people  was  either 
presupposed  or  expressly  obtained.'  The  Council  of  Antioch,  A.  D. 
441,  c.  28,  forbade  such  nominations  :*  still  they  were  sometimes 
made,  and  a  Divine  intimation  plead  in  justification.  The  church 
at  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  year  503,  conceded  to  the  bishops 
the  right  of  nominating  their  successors  before  their  decease.  This 
•was  however  a  recommendation  of  the  candidate  rather  than  an 
election,  but  it  was  as  influential  as  the  direct  presentation  of  a 
candidate  on  the  part  of  a  patron.  It  laid  the  foundation  in  part 
of  ecelesiattical  beneficeij  that  crafty  expedient  by  which  so  many 
canonized  rights  have  been  usurped.  Thus  every  thing  was  gradu- 
ally changed.  The  church,  from  being  a  society  of  brethren  in  the 
mutual  enjoyment  of  common  principles,  came  first  under  the 
government  of  an  ambitious  oligarchy  of  the  priesthood  and  of 
the  civil  authority,  and  finally  yielded  up  all  religious  freedom  to 
an  absolute  monarchy ;  a  spiritual  despotism  in  total  contrast  both 
with  the  first  organization  of  the  church  and  with  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles,  yet  claiming  apostolical  authority  for  its  usurpations* 

§5.   OF  CHURCH   PATRONAGE.^ 

The  subject  of  patronage  lies  quite  beyond  the  appropriate  limits 
of  Christian  archaeology,  but  it  connects  itself  so  intimately  with 
the  history  of  the  church  as  to  require  a  passing  notice. 

Clerical  patronage  was  another  indication  of  a  corrupt  worldly 
spirit  in  the  church,  and  an  efficient  means  of  increasing  the  evil. 
The  revenues  of  the  church  had  become  very  great,  the  control  of 
which  the  bishops  had  assumed  to  themselves.     The  right  to  pre- 
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Bent  their  own  favourites  as  candidates  became,  under  these  circnm- 
stances,  a  dangerous  prerogative,  the  exercise  of  which  tended  to 
secularize  yet  more  the  clergy,  to  bring  the  church  under  a  corrupt 
priesthood,  and  to  debase  the  sacred  relations  of  a  pastor  toward 
his  people. 

The  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  origin  of  the  right  of  patron- 
age ought  to  be  referred  back  to  the  fifth  century ;  and  with  truth, 
for  the  subject  of  church  and  state  rights  began  at  this  period  to 
be  publicly  asserted  and  discussed,  but  the  right  in  question  was 
both  asserted  and  exercised  at  a  date  still  earlier.  The  Council  of 
Orange,  A.  d.  441,  ordered  that  any  bishop  who  should  build  a 
church  out  of  his  diocese  should  be  allowed  to  present  any  candi- 
date to  that  living,  referring  the  right  of  consecration  to  him  in 
whose  diocese  it  was  erected,  and  instructing  him  to  ordain  any  one 
to  the  elertecU  office  whom  the  founder  might  nominate  to  officiate  in 
the  churchy  and  requiring  of  him  a  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  nomi- 
nationj  if  the  person  presented  had  already  been  ordained.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  the  entire  government  of  the 
church  should  be  submitted  to  him  in  whose  territory  the  church 
was  built.' 

It  appears  from  Ghrysostom  that  what  is  called  secular  patron- 
age prevailed  in  the  church  at  a  date  still  earlier.'  He  speaks  of 
naming  the  founders  of  churches  in  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion. In  Justinian's  Novels,  123,  c.  18,  a.  d.  540,  the  right  of 
lay-patronage  is  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by  inheritance.  The 
bishop  is  required  to  ordain  the  person  nominated,  unless  disquali- 
fied by  virtue  of  the  canons.  Justinian,  however,  revoked  this  ordi- 
nance, fourteen  years  afterward,  only  allowing  to  the  founder  of  the 
church  the  right  to  nominate  to  the  bishop  certain  candidates  for 
the  foundation,  from  whom  the  bishop  should  select  and  ordain  one 
of  their  number.  From  the  fifth  century  the  name  of  patron  be- 
comes familiar  in  public  documents,  indicating  the  relation  of  a 
landlord  to  his  dependants,  in  consequence  of  his  having  settled  a 
parsonage  and  glebe  upon  churches  which  he  had  built ;  but  the 
whole  system  of  church  patronage  in  conferring  benefices,  etc.,  was 
not  established  until  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  Tho- 
massin  takes  notice  of  several  distinct  stages  in  the  progress  of 
this  system.  1.  The  right  of  patronage  and  presentation  extend- 
ing through  five  centuries.  2.  Ecclesiastical  and  lay-patronage 
from  Clovis,  A.  D.  496,  to  Charlemagne,  A.  n.  800.  3.  Through 
the  dynasty  of  Charles  and  his  descendants.    4.  From  the  year 
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1000.  The  whole  he  sums  up  in  the  folIowiAg  remark : — ^^  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  eodesioBtical  patronage  was  first  introduced 
in  the  Western  church,  and  lay-paJtronage^  at  leaat  so  feur  as  related 
to  the  conferring  of  benefices,  began  first  in  the  Eastern  church ; 
a^d  that  the  limited  exercise  of  lay-patronage,  in  the  first  centuries 
after  its  introduction,  was  abundantly  compensated  by  the  control- 
ling influence  which  the  laity  had  in  the  election  and  ordination  of 
bishops  and  other  incumbents." 

In  most  of  the  Lutheran,  and  some  of  the  Beformed  churches, 
the  members  of  the  church  possess  a  negative  vote  concerning  the 
presentation  of  a  minister,  but  nothing  more. 

The  practical  efiect  of  the  changes  which  ha^e  been  specified  in 
this  chapter  was  to  corrupt  the  church  by  centrathdng  influence, 
wealth,  patronage,  and  power  of  every  kind  in  the  person  cf  the 
bbhop.  The  right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  own  spiritual  teach- 
ers is  the  great  safeguard  of  the  church.  He  who  has  a  living  at 
his  disposal  may  be  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of  his  candidate, 
and  indifiierent  respecting  it.  But  the  rich  and  quiet  livings  of  a& 
establishment  will  ever  be  eagerly  sought  by  men  unworthy  of  the 
ofiSce  of  the  sacred  ministry ;  so  that  the  efiect  of  concentrating 
power  and  wealth  in  the  clergy,  is  to  afliict  the  church  with  a  grace- 
less ministry.  ^Make  me  a  bishop,"  said  an  ancient  idolater, 
^^  make  me  a  bishop,  and  I  will  surely  be  a  Christian." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  ORDINATION. 
§1.   OF  THE   ORIQIN  OF  THE   BITE. 

The  solemn  consecration  of  a  religious  teacher  to  his  office,  as 
an  institution  of  religion,  is  derived  from  the  ordinances  of  the 
synagogue,  as  they  were  constituted  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  presidents  and  readers  of  the  Synagogue  were  at  first  appointed 
to  their  office  by  the  formal  imposition  of  hands.  Afterward  was 
added  the  anointing  with  oil,  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments, and  the  delivery  of  the  sacred  utensils.  This  wad  called 
TK?p»  the  fiUinjg  of  the  handSy  Ex.  xxiz.  24;  Lev.  zxi.  10; 
Kam.  iii.  3. 

The  first  instance  en  record  of  an  ordination  in  a  Christian 
chorch  is  that  of  the  seven  deacons  at  Jerusalem,  in  Acts  vi.  1-7. 
These,  though  not  appointed  to  the  office  of  religious  teachers,  were 
Bet  apart  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  consecration 
of  religious  teachers  and  officers  of  the  church  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  following  passages.  Acts  ziii.  1-4 ;  tiv.  28 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 
V.  22 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6.  In  these  passages  three  particulars  are  men- 
tioned, fasting  J  prayer^  and  the  laying  on  of  hands* 

The  historical  fact  is  undeniable,  that  the  church  has,  at  all 
times,  observed  some  prescribed  mode  of  inducting  into  the  sacred 
office  those  who  were  appointed  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  Many 
of  the  existing  offices,  being  subsequently  created,  were,  indeed,  un- 
known in  the  first  organization  of  the  churchy  as  well  as  the  difier- 
ent  rites  of  ordination  and  installation.  But  the  injunction  that 
all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order^  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  of  which  the  apostle  so  often 
speaks,  all  imply  a  consecration  to  the  sacred  office  by  peculiar  re- 
ligious rites.  The  most  ancient  liturgies  also,  both  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  church,  prescribe  at  length  the  mode  of  consecration 
to  this  office,  and  in  this  manner  illustrate  the  solemnity  of  the 

transaction  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church. 
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It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  various  religions  sects, 
schismatics  and  heretics,  almost  without  exception,  observed  the 
rites  of  ordination. 

Until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Ghreat,  the  chnrch  appears  to 
have  adhered  to  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  apostolic  rites  of  ordi- 
nation. The  specifications  which  follow  relate  to  the  regulations 
of  the  hierarchy  respecting  this  ordinance. 

§  2.   OF  DISQUALIFICATIONS  AND  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ORDINATION. 

Many  precautions  were  exercised  by  the  church  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  unworthy  or  unsuitable  persons  into  the  ministry. 
Several  classes  of  persons  were  accordingly  excluded  from  ordina- 
tion, such  as  the  following : — 

1.  Women?  This  rule  was  in  conformity  with  the  apostolical 
precept,  1  Cor.  xiv.  84,  85 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  11  et  seq.  The  appointment 
of  deaconesses  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  were  not  ap- 
pointed to  bear  rule  or  to  teach,  but  to  perform  certain  offices 
which,  from  a  due  sense  of  decency  and  propriety,  were  restricted 
to  their  own  sex."*"  They  were  ordained  with  the  usual  formalities 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  church,'  but  the  custom  was  afterward 
discontinued." 

2.  Oatechumefii.  To  this  rule  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ambrose,  Nectarius,  etc.,  but  in  general  it  was  observed 
with  great  strictness. 

8.  Neophyte9j  novices;  men  who  were  deficient  in  age,  or  know- 
ledge, or  Christian  experience,t  1  Tim.  iii.  6. 

4.  Energumens;  including  all  who  were  subject  to  severe  mental 
or  bodily  infirmities. 

•h.  Penitents;  all  who  for  any  ofience  had  fallen  under  the  cen- 


*  Km  oft  fiiv  ^uucwi66Civ  toy fna  htiv  tli  ittiv  ixkfjjoioiVf  aXfJ  ovx^  tif  r6»fpaf fv«v« 
oi)6i  ft  iftt^xt^^y  iftitpimiVf  tvtxtv  6k  6tfMn't^tof  toy  ywoAXtiou  yfyowi  ^  ^&'  ^^po0 
Xov^povi  ^  ifCiaxi^'ttai  fto^ovf,  ^  nwou,  xai  ott  yvfivta^iU^  oCsfia  ywtuw,  tra  /117  vico 
dvdpwv  ttpoupyowtiav  ^iij^iUi^  oMi*  vfto  t^i  Buutoitcvotit. — ^Epiph.  ffmrtt,  79,  n.  8. 

t  M17  6tiv  fCpoofokfoy  [fCpotffafuf]  ^<a*ta^vta4  fCpo0oyc0^  iv  tdyftatt  itpwtut^. 
Cane,  Laodie,  can.  8.  Conyeniens  non  est,  neo  ratio,  neo  disciplina  patitnr,  ut 
temere  Tel  levlter  ordinetor,  aut  episcopna,  ant  presbjter,  aut  diaeonus,  qui 
neophytus  est  .  .  .  Sed  hi,  quorum  per  longnm  tempua  ezaminata  sit  rita,  et 
merita  ftierint  comprobata. — Cone.  Sardie.  0.  10 ;  Cof^.  Gbioob.  M.  IjmL  lib.  It. 
ep.  60;  lib.  tU.  ep.  8;  Jubtih.  Nop.  6,  c.  1 ;  Nov,  187,  0.  1 ;  Cone.  Pari$.  a.  d. 
829,  oan.  6. 
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sore  of  the  church,  even  though  they  had  been  fully  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  its  fellowship  and  communion. 

6.  Apostates.  All  who  lived  a  vicious  life  after  baptism.^  Of- 
fences committed  previously  were  not  alleged  as  a  disqualification.' 

7.  AU  who  were  devoted  to  theatrical  pursuits^  or  any  occupa- 
tions which  disqualified  them  from  receiving  baptism.* 

8.  Slaves  and  freedmen  who  were  still  under  some  obligation  to 
their  former  masters.  This  restriction  was  made,  not  by  reason  of 
their  humble  condition,  but  because  such  persons  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  act  with  the  freedom  and  independence  which  became  the 
ministerial  office. 

9.  Soldiers  and  militarjf  men  of  every  description  ;  for  reasons 
substantially  the  same  as  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing article. 

10.  Lawyers  and  civilians.  Men  bearing  civil  offices,  or  in  any 
way  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  state,  were  incapacitated  for  the 
sacred  office.  Cavendum  ab  his  estj  (says  Innocent  I.,)  propter 
tribulationem  quod  ssepe  de  his  eccUsise  provenit.  The  power  of 
Rome  at  times  overruled  this  regulation,  but  the  church  uniformly 
sought  to  separate  herself  wholly  from  all  connection  with  the  state.^ 

11.  AU  who  were  maimed,  especially  eunuchs.^  To  this  rule 
there  were  exceptions.^ 

12.  Persons  who  had  contracted  a  second  marriage.  This  rule 
is  based  on  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  Tit. 
i.  6.  To  these  views  of  the  church  may  be  traced  the  ancient  sen- 
timents respecting  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  prevailed  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  twelfth  required  of  them 
the  vow  of  celibacy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  strictly  enforced  even  in  the 
church  of  Rome  until  the  eleventh  century,  under  Hildebrand. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  century  the  opinions  of  different 
parties  were  greatly  divided.  Many  bishops,  particularly  in  the 
Eastern  church,  continued  to  live  in  the  marriage  relations  into 
which  they  had  entered  before  their  consecration.  The  decrees  of 
conncils  on  this  subject  are  contradictory,  some  requiring  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy,  and  others  allowing  the  contrary  course. 


*  pQto  neo  mftjestati  diTinn,  (says  Cyprian,)  neo  eTangellcsB  discipliiin  oon- 
gmere,  nt  pador  et  honor  ecclenn  tarn  turpe  et  infami  contagione  foedetur. 

f  Non  inftrmUatemj  (flays  Ambrose,)  Bed  firmitatem ;  non  Tictos,  sed  tiotores, 
poetulat  eeclesia. 
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18.  Tho8e  who  had  received  baptism  upon  their  beds  in  extrente 
aicknesSj  or  under  any  urgent  necessity,  when  they  might  be  sus- 
pected of  having  acted  not  yoluntarily  hut  by  constraint.^ 

14.  They  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics.  An  exception^ 
however,  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Novatians  and  Donatists.* 

15.  Persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  simoniacal  conduct,  t.  «.,  of 
using  bribery  or  any  unfair  means  of  obtaining  ordination.  This 
species  of  iniquity,  the  buying  and  selling  of  appointments  to 
spiritual  offices,  and  the  obtaining  of  them  by  any  unfair  and  dis- 
honourable means,  was  severely  censured  by  the  church.  The 
penalty  was  deposition  from  office,  both  on  the  part  of  him  who 
was  invested  with  holy  orders,  and  of  those  who  had  assisted  in  his 
ordination.  The  laws  of  Justinian  also  required  the  candidate  elect 
to  make  oath  that  he  had  neither  given  nor  promised,  nor  would 
hereafter  give  any  reward,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  a  remuneration 
for  aiding  in  his  appointment.^^ 

The  exceptions  above  mentioned  are  comprised  in  the  following 
lines : — 

Aleo;  venator;  miles;  oftu|>o;  anlietiB;  erro; 

Mereator;  lanias;  pincema;  tabellio;  tutor, 

Curator;  sponsor;  conductor;  conciliator;  [pronexeta] 

Patronus  caused ;  procuratoire  forensis ; 

In  causa  judex  ci?ili  vel  capitali, 

Clericus  esse  nequit,  Canones  nisi  transgrediantut. 

Besides  the  foregoing  negative  rules,  there  were  others  of  a 
positive  character  J  prescribing  the  requisite  qualifications  for  ordi- 
nation. 

1.  The  candidate  was  required  to  be  of  a  certain  age.  The  rules 
by  which  this  canonical  age  was  determined  were  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  rituals.  The  deacons  were  required  to  be  of 
equal  age  with  the  levites — ^twenty-five  yeats.  The  canonical  age 
of  presbyters  and  bishops  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  priests  of  the 
Jews — thirty  years.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  prescribe  fifty 
years  as  the  canonical*  age  of  a  bishop.  This  was  afterward  re- 
duced to  thirty.  In  some  instances,  persons  were  introduced  into 
the  ministry  at  an  age  still  earlier.^^  Both  Biricius  and  ttoeamoa 
required  thirty  years  for  a  deacon,  thirty-five  for  a  presbyter,  and 
forty-five  for  a  bishop." 

The  age  at  which  our  Lord  entered  upon  his  ministry  is  fre- 
quently alleged  as  a  reason  for  requiring  the  same  age  in  a  pres- 
byter and  bishop.     That  was  usually  the  lowest  canonical  age." 
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Children  were  Bometimes  appointed  readers.  The  age  of  subdea- 
cons,  acoljths,  and  other  inferior  officers,  was  established  at  differ- 
ent times,  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  years. 

2.  They  were  mbject  to  a  strict  examination  previous  to  ordina- 
tion. This  examination  related  to  their  faith,  their  morals,  and 
their  worldly  condition.  They  were  especially  subjected  to  the 
severest  scrutiny  in  regard  to  the  first  particular.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  bishop  and  subordinate  officers  of  the  clergy  to  conduct,  for 
the  most  part,  the  examination ;  but  it  was  held  in  pubHc,  and  the 
people  also  took  a  part  in  it  in  the  early  periods  of  the  hierarchy. 
No  one  would  be  duly  ordained  without  the  concurrence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  examination,  and  the  united  approbation  both  of  them 
and  the  bishop.*  Cyprian  also  insists  upon  the  concurrence  of  the 
people  in  the  selection  of  a  pastor,  and  offers  as  a  reason  the  con- 
sideration that  they  were  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  life 
and  conversation  of  the  candidate.^^  The  names  of  the  candidates 
were  published,  in  order  that  they  might  be  subjected  to  a  severer 
canvass  by  the  people.^^  By  a  law  of  Justinian,  the  candidate  was 
required  to  give  a  written  statement  of  his  religious  faith  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  to  take  a  solemn  oath  against  simony.^* 

The  extracts  in  the  margin  show  how  carefully  the  church  ob- 
served the  apostolic  injunction  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.t 


*  NqUus  clerieuB  ordineter  turn  jfrobaius  vel  ^nicoporum  examine,  vel  popuU  teift- 
•0. — Con.  Carthage^  iii.,  a.  d.  897,  o.  22. 

f  Qui  episcopus  ordinatus  est,  antea  ezaminetiir :  si  natara  sit  prudens,  si  do- 
eiUs,  tt  moribus  temporatus,  si  Tita  castas,  si  sobrius,  si  semper  suis  negotiis 
Taeans,  [al.  cftvens,]  si  hnmilis,  si  affabiUs,  si  misericors,  si  literatas,  si  in  lege 
Domini  instniotus,  si  in  Soriptnrarnm  sensibus  cantns,  si  in  dograatibus  ecolesi- 
ftstieis  exereitatuB,  et  ante  omnia,  si  fidei  documenta  Terbis  simplicibus  afferat 
[asserat.]  Qnsrendnm  etiam  ab  eo ;  si  noTi  vel  yeteris  Testament!,  id  est  legis 
et  prophetamm  et  apostolomm,  nnom  eandemque  credat  auctorem  et  Deum ;  si: 
IMabolas  non  per  conditionem  sed  per  arbitrium  faotos  sit  mains. — Cone,  Carih.. 
IT.  A.  D.  89S,  0.  1.  Qnando  episcopus  ordinationes  facere  disponit,  omnes,  qui  adi 
aaemm  ministerinm  aocedere  Tolunt,'feria  qnarta  ante  ipsam  ordinationem  evo- 
candi  sunt  ad  oivitatem,  nnacum  archipresbyteris,  qui  eos  reprsdsentare  debent.. 
Et  tunc  episcopus  a  latere  suo  eligere  debet  sacerdotes  et  alios  prudentes  yiros, 
gnaros  divinsB  legis,  exercitatos  in  ecclesiasticis  sanctionibus,  qui  ordinandorum 
Titara,  genus,  patriam,  tstatem,  institntionem,  locum  ubi  educati  sunt,  si  sint  bene- 
Bterati,  si  instructi  in  lege  Domini,  diligenter  inyestigent,  ante  omnia  si  fidem 
eatholicam  firmiter  teneant,  et  yerbis  simplicibus  asserere  queant  Ipsi  autem, 
quibus  hoc  committitnr,  oayere  debent,  ne  aut  fayoris  gratia,  aut  ctguscunqoe 
muneris  cupiditate  iUecti  a  yero  deyient,  et  indig^um  et  minus  idoneum  ad  sacros 
gradus  suscipiendos  episoopi  manibus  applicent. — Cone,  Namnttenae,  a.  d.  6&8,  e. 
11.    Presbyterum  ordinari  non  debet  ante  legitimum  tempus,  hoc  est,  ante 

14 
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No  formal  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of  candidates 
for  the  sacred  office  in  the  ages  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the 
apostles.  John,  and  some  other  apostles,  are  supposed  to  have  had, 
like  our  Lord,  certain  disciples  who  resorted  to  them  as  attendants 
and  followers,  and,  hy  habitual  intercourse  with  them,  became  quali- 
fied to  assume  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  the  church.  It  is  asserted 
by  authors,  though  without  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  church  con- 
tinued for  several  ages  to  be  supplied  in  this  manner  with  spiritual 
teachers.  The  Council  of  Yaison,  however,  in  the  sixth  century, 
required  the  presbyters  to  observe  this  custom  of  our  Lord,  which 
they  alleged  to  be  common  in  Italy. 

Christian  parents  and  friends  themselves  became  the  instructors 
of  their  children,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but  in  the  usual  branches  of  learning.  Thus  Origen  was 
taught  by  his  father,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  by  his  sister.  After 
the  establishment  of  churches,  schools  were  sustained  in  connection 
with  them  for  the  education  of  the  children ;  and  buildings  were 
erected  adjacent  to  these  churches  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  theological  school  waa  the  famom  catechetical  school  at 
Alexandria ;  which  became  distinguished  in  the  third  century,  and 
continued  until  the  fifth.  After  this,  sprang  up  other  celebrated 
schools  in  different  countries;  as  at  Antioch,  Csesarea,  Edissa, 
Nisilis,  &c. 

History  affords  no  positive  evidence  that  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  at  their  ordination,  were  subjected  to  an  examination 
respecting  their  literary  qualifications  and  doctrinal  knowledge  pre- 
vious to  the  fourth  century.  Even  at  this  period  there  were  igno- 
rant and  idle  pretenders  to  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  who,  while 
they  affected  to  despise  all  human  attainments,  aspire^  to  assume 
the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry.  Against  such  enthusiasts  and 
indolent  aspirants  Augustin,  Jerome,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Chiysostom  inveigh  with  just  severity.^^ 

8.  No  person  amid  regularly  he  appointed  to  the  higher  offices 
of  the  church  without  having  passed  through  the  subordinate  grades* 
To  this  rule  there  were  frequent  exceptions,  but  the  principle  was 
strenuously  maintained,  in  order  that  no  one  should  assume  the 


ntatis  anniixn ;  Bed  prinsqium  lid  presbyteratus  eonseorationem  acoedat,  mtneat 
in  episcopio  diseendi  gratia  offioium  suum  tarn  dia,  donee  poannt  et  mores  et 
actus  ^ns  animadTerti;  et  tunc,  si  dignus  faerit,  ad  saeerdotiom  promoTeatur.— 
Cone  Tunm,  8,  a.  d.  818,  o.  12. 
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inmisterial  office  until  he  had  in  this  way  become  practically  fa- 
miliar with  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  policy.*^ 

4.  Every  one  was  to  be  ordained  to  some  special  charge.^;  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  apostolical  rtde.  Acts  xiv.  83 ;  Tit.  i.  5 ; 
1  Pet.  V.  2.  Exceptions  sometimes  occurred,  though  very  rarely, 
and  always  against  the  decided  sentiments  of  the  church.  Non- 
resident clergy,  who  are  in  this  way  removed  from  the  watch  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  receive  no  favour  from  the  ancient  canons 
and  early  ecclesiastical  writers. 

5.  Every  minister  was  required  to  remain  in  the  diocese  over 
which  he  was  ordained;  and  no  one  could,  at  the  same  time,  be 
invepted  with  more  than  one  office.^  Plurality  of  livings  were  un- 
known to  the  ancient  church. 

6.  A  clerical  tonsure  was  made  requisite  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  before  the  fourth,  and  it  is  first 
spoken  of  with  decided  disapprobation.*^ 

§8.   OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RITE. 

The  duty  of  administering  the  rite  devolved,  ex  officio^  upon  the 
bishop  alone.  This  is  abundantly  implied  in  the  canons  of  coun- 
cils, and  often  expressly  asserted  by  ecclesiastical  writers.^  Ordi- 
nation by  a  presbyter  is  frequently  declared  to  be  null  and  void.' 
The  office  of  the  presbyter  in  the  rites  of  ordination  was  to  assist 
the  bishop  in  ordaining  a  fellow-presbyter.| 

The  ordination  was  solemnized  in  the  church  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembly.     Private  ordinations  were  severely  censured.' 

*  Ut  ex  kieo  ad  gradnm  sacerdotii  ante  nemo  Teniat,  nisi  prius  in  officio  leoto- 
rati  Tel  aabdiaeonati  disciplinam  eoolesiastioam  discat^  et  bIc  per  eingnlos  gradns 
ad  saeerdotiom  Teniat. — Cone»  Braear,  2,  a.  d.  668,  c.  20.  Varia  habendn  est 
ordinatio  qusD,  nee  loco  fundata  est  nee  auctoritate  monita. — Leo  M.  £p.  82,  ad 
£futie.  c  1. 

f  Mij6cf>o  ttgtf/KA»fUw>f  (absolnte)  ;t<^pof Ofictf^  ft^s  ftptd^vftpov^  f»/ritt  duurovoy, 
|H^c  oflUjf  m«  tifif  iv  ixxhijotaatiKi  tayfuktt  d  fM^  iiuu^  (spectaUter)  h  ixsx^oi^ 
nokHaff  ^  MiafMfii  $  ffoptvpi^  fj  ftovaatfipi^  6  xc*pof orov/icvof  ifaxtifvtt<MttQ,  Tovf 
6i  dncAvf Mf  x'^P^^oyov/iivovs  wpttffy  17  ayia  M)rodo(  OKVpw  tz^w  tipf  totwut^  x^^'V"'^** 
aiatff  xai  lufiojuH  dvwui^cu  ivtpyttv  i^*  vfipn  tcv  ;t<^p<>^o*^<'o^f  0$. — Cone.  Chalced, 
A.  D.  461,  c.  6 ;  Conf.  Cone.  VaknL  c.  6. 

X  Presbjter  cam  ordinatnr,  epiacopo  earn  benedicente  et  manum  super  capnt 
ejos  tenente,  etiam  omnes  presbyteri  qui  prsBsentes  sunt,  manns  sues  joxta  mannm 
cpiacopi  super  caput  illius  teneant — Cone.  Carth.  U.  0.  4.  Presbyteros  quoque  et 
diaeonoe  scda  manuum  impositione  ordinabant;  sed  sues  preebyteros  quisque  epis- 
eopus  eum  presbyterorum  coUegio  ordinabat.    Quanquam  autera  idem  agebant 
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During  the  first  four  centuries  the  ordination  was  solemnized  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  as  occasion  required,  and  on  any  day  of  the 
week.  It  afterward  became  a  rule  of  the  church  that  the  ordina- 
tion should  be  performed  only  on  the  sabbath/  sometimes  in  the 
morning,  sometimes  in  the  evening,  but  usually  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.^ 

Baptism  was  also  connected  not  unfrequently  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  rite  in  question.  A  preference  was  manifested  for 
the  holy  days  of  the  church  in  which  to  solemnize  the  ordinance, 
particularly  on  the  great  festiyal  of  Easter,  and  on  the  principal 
faat-days  of  the  church. 

Candidates  for  ordination  were  accustomed  uniformly  to  observe 
a  season  of  fasting  and  prayer  preparatory  to  this  ordinance,'  and 
to  receive  the  sacrament. 

The  first  and  most  significant  act  in  the  rite  of  ordination  wbs 
the  imposition  of  hands.  This  has  been  from  the  beginning  an  uni- 
form and  expressive  rite  in  the  consecration  of  one  to  the  service 
of  the  sacred  ministry ;  and  in  this,  accompanied  with  prayer,  the 
act  of  ordination  essentially  consisted.  By  many  this  is  supposed 
to  differ  from  the  common  imposition  of  hands  at  baptism,  confirm- 
ation, and  absolution.  The  manner  of  performing  the  ceremony 
has  differed  at  different  times. 

About  the  ninth  century  it  became  customary  in  the  Romish 
church  to  anoint  the  candidate  for  holy  orders. 

In  the  Eastern  church  this  custon^  never  became  general.  The 
oil  was  applied  to  the  head  and  hands  of  the  bishops,  but  only  to 
the  hands  of  the  presbyters. 

The  investiture— the  pustom  of  delivering  the  sacred  vessels, 
ornaments,  and  vestments — ^was  introduced  in  the  seventh  century. 
But  some  mention  is  made  of  it  at  an  earlier  date.  The  badges 
and  insignia  varied  with  different  persons,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  ofBce. 

In  the  ordination  of  a  bishop,  an  open  Bible  was  laid  upon  his 
head — sometimes  delivered  into  his  hands — to  indicate  that  he  was 
continually  to  consult  this  for  direction  in  duty.  A  ring  was  put 
upon  his  finger  as  a  token  of  his  espousal  to  the  church,  and  a  staff 
in  his  hand  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock.     The  mitre  was  added  in 

omnes,  quia  tamen  pneibat  episcopus  et  quaai  ejus  aoBpicilB  rw  gerebatur,  ideo 
ip8tu8  dicebatur  ordinatio.  Unde  reteres  hoc  siepe  habent,  non  diiferre  alia  r«  ab 
episoopo  presbjterum,  nisi  quia  ordinandi  poteatatem  non  habeat — Caltik, 
fnttU.  Ed.  Chr.  Ub.  iv.  c.  4,  {  15. 
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the  tenth  centmy,  and  the  glove  was  also  introduced,  but  at  what 
time  does  not  appear. 

The  presbyter  received  the  sacramental  cup  and  plate  in  token 
of  his  service  in  administering  the  sacrament. 

Upon  the  deacon  the  bishop  laid  his  right  hand  and  delivered  to 
him  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  to  indicate  that  he  was  to  act  as  the 
agent  and  organ  of  the  bishop. 

The  subdeacon  received  an  empty  paten  and  cup,  with  an  ewer 
and  napkin;  the  reader  received  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures;  the 
acolyth,  a  candlestick  with  a  taper ;  and  the  ostiarii  the  keys  of 
the  church. 

The  person  ordained  was  signed  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
after  his  ordination  received  the  kiss  of  charity  from  the  ordaining 
minister  and  his  assistants.^ 

The  following  is  the  prayer  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  to  be  used  in  the  ordination  of  a  bishop : — 

"  0  eternal  and  almighty  Lord  God,  the  only  unbegotten  and 
supreme,  who  art  from  eternity,  before  all  time  and  all  things; 
thou  who  hast  need  of  nothing,  and  art  exalted  far  above  all  cir- 
cumstances and  events ;  thou  who  art  the  only  true,  the  only  wise, 
the  highest  over  all ;  whose  nature  is  inscrutable,  and  whose  know- 
ledge is  without  beginning;  thou  who  alone  art  good,  and  with 
whom  no  one  may  compare ;  thou  who  knowest  all  things  before 
they  come  to  pass ;  thou  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  whom  no 
one  can  approach  unto,  whom  no  one  can  command ;  0  thou  God 
and  Father  of  thine  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour; 
thoQ  who  through  time  hast  created  all  things,  and  who  upholdest 
all;  thou  father  of  mercy,  and  God  of  all  consolation;  thou  who 
dwellest  in  the  highest,  and  regardest  the  things  that  are  below ; 
thou  who  hast  given  to  the  church  its  bounds  by  the  incarnation  of 
thy  Christ,  with  the  testimony  of  the  Comforter,  by  thine  apostles, 
and  by  the  bishops  here  present  by  thy  grace ;  thou  who  from  the 
beginning,  amongst  the  first  men,  didst  for  the  good  of  thy  people 
appoint  priests,  even  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedek, 
and  Job; — ^thou  who  didst  choose  thy  faithful  servants  Abraham 
and  the  other  patriarchs,  Moses,  Aaron,  Eleazar,  and  Phineas,  and 
didst  appoint  from  among  them  princes  and  priests  for  the  service 
of  the  covenant ;  who  didst  make  Samuel  both  priest  and  prophet, 
who  didst  not  leave  thy  sanctuary  without  ministers  and  attendance, 
and  didst  show  favour  unto  those  whom  thou  didst  cause  to  minister 
to  thy  glory ; — ^we  beseech  thee  to  pour  out  now  through  us,  by  the 
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mediation  of  thy  Christ,  the  power  of  thine  almighty  Spirit,  which 
is  given  through  thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  he  im- 
parted to  thine  holy  apostles  according  to  thy  will,  0  eternal  God. 
Grant,  0  thou  searcher  of  the  heart,  that  this  thy  servant,  whom 
thou  hast  chosen  to  the  office  of  a  bishop,  may  feed  thy  holy  flock 
in  thy  name,  and  may  serve  thee  unblamably  as  thine  high  priest, 
day  and  night;  and  that  he,  propitiating  thy  countenance,  may 
gather  unto  thee  the  number  of  those  who  shall  be  called,  and  may 
present  the  oflferings  of  thy  holy  church.  Grant  unto  him,  0  Lord 
Almighty,  by  thy  Christ  and  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  he  may  have  power  to  remit  sins  according  to  thy  command- 
ment, to  confer  orders  (^t&mii  x^TJpoi^g)  according  to  thy  appoint- 
ment, and  to  loose  every  bond  {ndvta  awieCiiiv)  according  to 
the  power  which  thou  didst  grant  unto  thine  apostles.  Grant  that 
he  may  please  thee  by  meekness,  purity  of  heart,  constancy,  sin- 
cerity, and  a  blameless  conversation ;  that  so  he  may  offer  onto 
thee  the  pure  and  unbloody  sacrifice  which  thou  hast  appointed  by 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  the  new  covenant,  and  as  the  offering  of 
a  sweet-smelling  savour,  through  thy  dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  oar 
God  and  Saviour,  through  whom  be  unto  thee  glory,  honour,  and 
adoration,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  now  and  for  ever.    Amen." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OF  CLERICAL  PREROGATIVES. 
§1.  OF  THE  RANK  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

The  pride  of  rank  was  wholly  unknown  in  the  age  of  the  apostles 
and  of  their  immediate  successors ;  and,  indeed,  until  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  a  state  religion  under  Constantine.  The 
ministerial  office  neither  conferred  any  personal  superiority  nor 
claimed  any  official  distinction.  The  representations  which  the 
Scriptures  and  the  primitive  fathers  so  frequently  make  of  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  religious  teachers  have  no  reference  to  this 
subject.  They  only  represent  these  teachers  as  the  servants  and 
stewards  of  God,  and  their  office  as  one  in  the  highest  degree  ele- 
vated and  heavenly.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  real  estimation  in 
which  some  of  the  most  eminent  Christian  bishops  were  held  by 
the  world  in  the  first  three  centuries,  that  one  might  fitly  say  of 
them — the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  least  of  all 
men. 

The  famous  Origen  was,  in  regard  to  rank,  one  of  the  lesser  lights 
in  the  church,  invested  at  first  with  only  the  humble  office  of  cate" 
chistj  and  afterward,  informally,  with  that  of  deacony  or,  according 
to  some,  with  that  of  presbyter.  Yet  had  he  more  influence  and 
authority  than  any  dignitary  of  the  church  in  his  time.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  Tertullian  were  never  bishops ;  but  they  were 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  both  by  their  contemporaries  and  by 
posterity.  Jerome  was  only  an  itinerating  presbyter,  but  he  was 
honoured  as  the  dictator  of  the  church.  And  still  later,  even  when 
the  aristocracy  of  the  church  was  fully  established,  there  occurred, 
at  times,  instances  of  men  who,  by  their  talents,  rose  superior  to 
all  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  of  office.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  aiid  others, 
notwithstanding  their  high  office,  were  often  treated  with  the  great- 
est indignity. 
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The  relations  of  rank  must  have  existed  among  the  priesthood 
themselveB  previous  to  the  time  of  Gonstantine,  even  from  the  time 
when  they  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  order,  and  to  be  di- 
vided into  different  classes,  superior  and  inferior.  But  it  was  a 
long  time  before  even  these  relations  became  so  distinct  as  thej 
have  been  since  the  establishment  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
hierarchy  in  the  eighth  century.  After  the  organization  of  the 
episcopal  government,  however,  as  a  religious  establishment,  a  long 
and  bitter  strife  began  between  the  different  orders  for  preferment 
and  distinction  one  above  another.  The  primitive  presbyters  sus- 
tained an  arduous  conflict,  first  against  the  pretensions  of  bishops 
to  superiority ;  and  then  again  against  the  order  of  deacons,  and 
especially  of  the  arehdeacona^  who  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  bishops.  The  result  of  this  increasing  conflict  was  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  presbyters  to  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  so 
that  only  a  few  ventured  occasionally  to  remonstrate  against  the 
usurpation  of  the  episcopate.  And  the  bishops  again  sustained  a 
struggle,  arduous  and  disastrous  to  themselves,  with  the  archbishops, 
primates,  and  patriarchs.  With  the  latter,  particularly,  a  long  and 
obstinate  strife  for  the  mastery  was  maintained,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  popish  supremacy  ;  but  the  conflict  ceased  not  so  long 
as  one  remained  to  sustain  it. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Constantino  no  outward  relations  of  rank 
were  established  among  the  clergy.  But  as  in  both  the  Jewish  and 
Roman  states  the  priesthood  were  invested  with  peculiar  honours, 
so  this  monarch  sought  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try. Thus  these  forms  of  the  Jewish  priesthood  perpetuated  them- 
selves in  the  Christian  church  after  the  overthrow  of  the  religion  to 
which  they  at  first  belonged.^ 

The  bishops,  especially,  profited  by  this  reference  to  the  priest- 
hood of  Jewish  and  pagan  systems  of  religion,  claiming  that  the 
Christian  bishops  ought  at  least  to  be  equal  in  rank  to  the  Jewish 
patriarchs.^  It  was  an  expedient  to  elevate  a  depressed  priesthood 
by  investing  them  with  new  honours,  just  as  Julian  the  Apostate 
sought  afterward  to  overthrow  them  by  reinstating  the  pagan  priest- 
hood in  their  ancient  rank.'  And  again,  Constantino  himself  sus- 
tained a  certain  relation  to  the  priesthood.  Eusebius  declares  him 
to  have  been  a  bishop  duly  constituted  by  God.*  And  he  styles 
himself  bishop,  rHjv  ixrog  vTto  ^eov  xoL^eotdfievov  iTtiaxtmov — 
a  phrase  of  similar  import  with  pontifex  maximiis,  which,  after  the 
example  of  the  Roman  emperors,  he  solemnly  assumed  in  the  year 
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825.^  The  Emperor  Gratian,  f  383,  was  the  last  who  bore  this  title. 
But  so  long  as  it  was  retained  it  had  the  effect  to  elevate  the  office 
both  of  bishops  and  emperors  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and 
to  justify  the  intervention  of  secular  power  in  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils and  in  the  elections  of  bishops. 

The  priesthood  of  the  Christian  church,  after  its  union  with  the 
state,  in  the  fourth  century,  were  the  constituted  guardians  of  the 
morals  of  the  community,  as  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  magis- 
trates, and  in  this  relation  had  a  decided  superiority  to  the  pagan 
and  Jewish  priesthood.  Even  the  highest  magistrates  and  princes 
were  not  exempt  from  their  sentences  of  suspension  and  excommu- 
nication. Theodosius  the  Great  submitted  himself  to  this  disci- 
pline, A.  D.  890,  and  his  example  was  imitated  by  many  of  his 
successors,  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.*  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  ^'  The  law  of  Christ  subjects  you 
to  my  control.  For  we  also  are  in  authority,  and  I  will  add,  an 
authority  greater  and  more  perfect  than  yours,  inasmuch  as  the 
carnal  is  inferior  to  the  spiritual — ^the  earthly  to  the  heavenly."^ 
Multitudes  of  passages  of  similar  import  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Chrysostom,®  Ambrose,'  and  other  of  the  fathers.*® 

Notwithstanding  the  high  consideration  in  which  the  clergy  were 
held,  we  are  still  left  in  ignorance  of  their  relative  rank  in  civil  life. 
But  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  Western  empire,  their  civil  and 
political  relations  were  clearly  defined ;  and  under  the  dynasty  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  bishops  obtained  the  rank 
of  barons  or  lords,  and  as  such  became  civil  magistrates  and  coun- 
sellors in  the  state,  and,  as  civil  dignitaries,  took  part  in  all  political 
and  ecclesiastical  concerns  of  importance.  They  were  regular 
members  of  all  imperial  dietSy  which  were  in  reality  ecclesiastical 
synods.  At  a  later  period,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  abbots  were, 
by  statute  laws,  made  princes  of  the  empire  and  electors.  And  the 
last  mentioned  were  often  involved  in  conflicts  with  the  Roman 
cardinals  for  superiority.  This  organization  was  continued  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  German  confederacy  subsequent  to  the  French 
Revolution,  and  became  a  pattern  for  other  lands. 

§  2.   OF  THB  IMMUNITIES,  PREROGATIVES,  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE 

PRIESTHOOD. 

Pbevioub  to  his  conversion,  Constantino  merely  gave  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Christian  church  equal  privileges  with  the  pagan  and 
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Jewish  priests*  These  acts  of  toleration  were  followed  by  others 
conferring  upon  the  clergy  of  the  church  certain  specific  privileges, 
which  were  confirmed  and  increased  by  his  sons.  And  what  was 
lost  by  the  intervention  of  Julian  the  Apostate  was  fully  regained 
under  the  propitious  reigns  of  Yalentinian  III.,  Gratian,  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  Honorius,  etc*  For  a  full  account  of  the  several 
grants  of  the  early  emperors,  see  references.^ 

The  principal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood  were  as 
follows : — 

1.  Exemption  from  all  civU  offices  and  $ecidar  dutie$  to  the  state} 
Such  exemption  was  granted  by  Constantino,  A.  d.  312 ;  and  in 
319  and  330,  it  was  extended  to  the  inferior  order,  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  conferring  this  privilege  was,  that  '*  the  clergy  might 
not,  for  any  unworthy  pretence,  be  called  off  from  their  religious 
duties,"  ne  sacrilego  livore  quorundam  a  divinis  obsequiis  avo- 
eentur,  or,  as  Eusebius  expresses  it,  ^*  that  they  might  have  no  false 
pretence  or  excuse  for  being  diverted  from  their  sacred  calling,  but 
rather  might  rightfully  prosecute  it  without  molestation."  By  this 
right  they  were  excused  from  bearing  burdensome  and  expensive 
municipal  o£Sces.  The  Jewish  patriarchs  and  pagan  priests  ^en- 
joyed  a  similar  exemption.* 

2.  Exemption  from  all  sordid  officeSy  both  predial  and  personal 
This  right  was  also  granted  by  Constantino  and  confirmed  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great  and  Honorius.^  The  right  relieved  them  from 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  post-horses,  provisions,  etc.,  for  public 
officers,  and  sometimes  from  that  of  constructing  and  repairing 
public  highways  and  bridges.' 

3.  Exemption  from  certain  taxes  and  imposts.  The  clergy  were 
not,  indeed,  totally  exempt  from  taxation.  Their  property,  real 
and  personal,  was  taxed,  but  this  exemption  has  reference  to  certain 
other  assessments,  such  as  (a)  the  census  capitum — analogous  to 
poll-tax;  but  the  learned  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  precise 
nature  of  it.  {b)  The  aurum  tironium — ^an  assessment  for  military 
purposes,  a  bounty  paid  as  a  substitute  for  serving  in  the  army. 
(c)  The  equu^  eanonicuSj  the  furnishing  and  equipping  of  horses 
for  military  service,  (d)  Chrysargyrumj  ;j^pixTdpyiyoi',  commerce- 
money,  duties  on  articles  of  trade  assessed  every  five  years,  and 
paid  in  silver  and  gold,  [e)  The  metatumy  a  tax  levied  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  emperor  and  his  court  as  he  travelled,  or  for 
judges  and  soldiers  in  their  journeys.     (/)  The  eollatio  superindicta 
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et  extraardinariOj  a  direct  tax  levied  on  special  emergencies.' 
Certain  taxes  on  real  estate  they  were  required  to  pay.^ 

4.  Hxemption  from  military  duty*  This  right  is  not  expressly 
stated,  but  fairly  inferred  from  many  considerations.  The  maxim, 
eeelesia  nan  9itit  sanguinemy  was  always  recognised  by  the  state. 

5.  Exemption  in  certain  civil  and  criminal  prosecutions.  They 
were  not  required  to  appear  in  court,  nor  to  give  testimony  under 
oath."  Neither  were  they  required  to  make  oath  to  affidavits,  but 
instead  thereof,  they  attested  the  truth  of  their  testimony  on  the 
Bible  at  home.'  SacerdoteSy  ex  levi  causa,  jurare  non  debent 
This  was  a  concession  to  the  dignity  of  the  bishop ;  but  presbyters 
were  summoned  to  appear  in  court  to  give  testimony.  The  more 
the  bishops  exalted  themselves  above  the  presbyters,  the  more  were 
the  latter  subject  to  indignities  from  their  superiors.  In  this  in- 
stance external  influence  from  the  state  was  so  employed  as  to  ex- 
hibit the  presbyter  in  humiliating  contrast  with  the  bishop. 

The  rank,  immunities,  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  especially  those 
of  the  bishops,  were  powerfcd  incentives  to  bad  men  to  aspire  after 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  equally  efficacious  in  corrupting  the  minis- 
try. Taxation  and  war,  under  a  despotic  government,  impose 
grievous  burdens  on  the  people,  from  which  multitudes  would  gladly 
escape  by  entering  into  clerical  orders. 

The  spirit  of  Christians  at  this  time,  in  contrast  with  that  of  pri- 
mitive Christians,  is  forcibly  exhibited  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  f  ^-  ^* 
420,  who  says,  ^^  that  then  a  glorious  martyrdom  was  sought  more 
eagerly  than  now  men  with  depraved  ambition  aspire  to  a  bishop- 
ric"'• 

6.  No  ecclesiastical  matters  were  to  he  tried  before  secular  courts}^ 
Of  this  nature  were  all  questions  of  faith  and  practice,  which  came  ap- 
propriately under  the  cognizance  of  presbyteries,  bishops,  or  synods, 
together  with  all  such  acts  of  discipline  as  belonged  to  individual 
churches,  in  which  the  clergy  were  allowed  a  controlling  influence. 

The  primitive  church  had  originally  no  other  authority  than  that 
of  deposing  from  office,  excommunicating,  and  pronouncing  their 
solemn  anathema.  But  after  the  church  became  dependent  upon 
the  civil  authority,  that  power  was  often  exercised  to  redress  the 
offences  of  the  church.  Heretics  especially  were  thus  brought  be- 
fore courts  of  justice.  For  it  is  undeniably  evident  that  heresy 
was  regarded  as  an  actionable  offence,  deserving  severe  punish- 
ment. Offences  of  a  graver  character  were  at  all  times  punishable, 
not  in  ecclesiastical,  but  in  secular  courts  of  justice. 
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7.  Bishops,  like  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  were  often  requested  to 
settle  disputes  and  act  as  arbitrators  and  umpires  in  civil  matters.^ 
They  were  also  common  intercessors  in  behalf  of  criminals  for  their 
reprieve  or  pardon  when  condemned  to  death.*^ 

§3.    OF  CLERICAL  LETTERS. 

The  generous  hospitality  of  the  primitive  Christians,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  was  so  frequently  abused  by  impostors, 
that  it  became  necessary  at  an  early  period,  to  give  to  all  Chris- 
tians who  travelled  beyond  the  range  of  their  acquaintance,  testi- 
monials of  their  character,  commending  them  to  the  confidence  and 
fellowship  of  Christian  brethren  wherever  they  might  traveL  As 
synodical  councils  began  to  be  held,  they  gave  occasion  for  the  fre- 
quent exchange  of  letters.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
episcopate,  the  bishops  were  accustomed  to  communicate  to  other 
dioceses  their  own  acts  of  discipline,  and,  to  give  more  effect  to  their 
discipline,  none  was  allowed  to  reverse  the  bans  or  remove  the 
censure  bpt  he  with  whom  the  sentence  originated.  None  of  the 
subordinate  clergy  could  officiate  in  another  church  unless  duly 
accredited  by  the  testimonials  of  his  bishop.  These  regulations 
gave  occasion  for  frequent  missives  from  the  bishops.  Whatever 
was  the  nature  of  these  official  communications,  they  were  uniformly 
sent  from  diocese  to  diocese  by  special  messengers,  and  usually  by 
the  hands  of  the  subdeacons,  as  the  trusty  agents  of  the  bi^op. 
TUs,  indeed,  was  for  some  time  the  most  responsible  duty  of  the 
subdeacons.  Cyprian,  on  one  occasion,  ordained  a  new  subdeacon 
to  take  charge  of  his  letters  to  Rome,  because  those  in  office  could 
not  be  spared  for  this  service.^ 

These  regulations  invested  the  bishop  again  with  dangerous  pre- 
rogatives ;  they  placed  '^  the  power  of  the  keys"  in  his  hand^  to 
open  and  shut  at  his  pleasure  or  caprice  the  phurch  of  Christ,  so 
that  the  character  of  every  communicant  and  the  privileges  of 
communion  and  fellowship  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop. 
Banishment  or  removal  offered  no  relief  to  one,  however  unjustly  he 
might  be  under  censure.  Without  the  testimonial  of  his  bishop,  the 
church  of  Christ  was  barred  against  him  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
for  none  but  the  bishop  was  allowed,  on  any  occasion,  to  issue  let- 
ters missive  of  any  character  from  one  church  to  another — a  pre- 
rogative the  power  of  which  the  bishops  well  understood  and 
guarded  with  peculiar  jealousy. 
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These  clerical  letters  were  known  by  different  names,  according 
to  the  yarioos  occasions  on  which  they  were  written.  They  were 
styled,  in  general,  literw  formatse,  ypdfi/nara  rvTta^fievay  with 
Bach  qualifications  as  the  following :  xavovucd,  xoivcn/ixdy  si^ucd 
OvatatixOj  artoXi/tixdy  iv^foviOtixOLy  cammunicatoriwy  paeifiese^ 
dimissariwy  etc.  The  explanation  of  the  character  of  these  letters 
is  given  in  the  words  of  Bingham : 

^^  They  are  generally  of  three  kinds,  the  epi«toUe  commendatoriaej 
eammunicdtorimf  and  dimissarise.  The  first  were  such  as  were 
granted  only  to  persons  of  quality,  or  else  persons  whose  reputa- 
tion had  been  called  in  question,  or  to  the  clergy  who  had  occasion 
to  travel  into  foreign  countries.  The  second  sort  were  granted  to 
all  who  were  in  the  peace  and  communion  of  the  church ;  whence 
they  were  also  called  pacificWy  and  eccle9ia%ticaBj  and  sometimes 
eanonics^.  The  third  sort  were  such  as  were  only  given  to  the 
clergy,  when  they  were  to  remove  from  their  own  diocese  and  set- 
tle in  another ;  and  they  were  to  testify  that  they  had  their  bishop's 
leave  to  depart ;  whence  they  were  called  dimissorisej  and  some- 
times paeificm  likewise.  All  these  went  under  the  general  name 
of  formatWy  because  they  were  written  in  a  peculiar  form,  with 
some  particular  marks  abd  characters,  which  served  as  special  sig- 
natures to  distinguish  them  from  counterfeits.  By  all  ancient 
canons  this  privilege  is  reserved  entirely  to  bishops,  and  this  set 
their  authority  very  high  in  the  church,  for  no  one,  either  clergy 
or  laity,  could  communicate  in  any  church  besides  his  own  without 
these  testimonials  from  his  bishop ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Councils 
of  Carthage,'  and  Agde,'  and  many  others." 

« 

§4.   OF  CLERICAL   COSTUMES. 

Ik  a  religion  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  estimates 
eyery  thing  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God  by  outward  forms,  and 
relies  for  its  effect  chiefly  upon  specific  external  rites,  the  high- 
priest  of  its  awful  mysteries  might  be  expected  to  appear  before  the 
people  in  imposing  clerical  vestments.  But  such  a  vestiture  is  in- 
compatible with  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. Nothing  is  known  of  official  vestments  either  in  the  New 
Testament  or  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the  fathers.  There  are, 
indeed,  traditions  of  the  linen  robe  of  James ;  of  the  golden  front- 
lets of  Mark,  and  James,  and  John ;  and  of  the  splendid  mantle  of 
Bartholomew  ;^  but  these  are  regarded  as  unworthy  of  credit.    No 
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authentic  notice  of  any  clerical  vestments  appears  on  the  page  of 
ancient  history  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  They  were  as- 
sumed as  a  part  of  the  imposing  forms  of  episcopal  worship,  on 
the  substitution  of  these  for  the  simplicity  of  primitiye  worship. 
Gonstantine,  in  the  fourth  century,  presented  a  splendid  robe, 
inwrought  with  gold,  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.'  And  many  dis- 
tinguished Roman  Catholic  writers,  together  with  most  of  the  Pro- 
testant authors  who  have  treated  on  this  subject,  concur  in  assigning 
to  this  century  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  investing  the  clergy  with 
an  official  costume.  The  bishops  of  the  Eastern  church  were  the 
first  to  adopt  these  badges  of  office,  of  which  the  principal  was  the 
robe  Q/E£O^K)ptov. 

This  episcopal  badge,  denominated  pallium  super  humerale^  pee- 
torahj  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Western  church 
at  a  later  period.  The  Boman  Catholic  writer,  Pellicia,  affirms 
that  the  clergy  were  not  distinguished  from  the  laity  in  their  dress 
until  the  sixth  century.'  But  the  Council  of  Aries,  A.  d.  314,  c 
28,  and  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  d.  898,  c.  41,  passed  decrees 
respecting  some  of  the  inferior  orders  of  the  clergy,  from  which 
it  ^.ppears  that,  in  the  churches  of  Africa  and  Gaul,  the  clergy  had 
assumed,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  distinctive  habit.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  extant  an  epistle  from  Cselestin,  bishop  of  Rome, 
A.  D.  428,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Vienna  and  Narbonne,  in 
which  he  complains  that  certain  priests  in  the  church  of  Guul  had 
begun  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  laity  by  wearing  the  robe 
and  girdle.  To  this  custom  he  strongly  objects  as  a  dangerous  in- 
novation, which  may  be  the  occasion  of  introducing  vain  supersti- 
tions.* These  objections,  however,  are  supposed  by  many,  to  have 
been  urged  by  Cuelestin  against  change  of  the  bishop's  robe  for  the 
garb  of  a  monk. 

The  robe  was  originally  a  white  woollen  fabric,  hanging  loosely 
from  the  shoulders.^  Durandus  describes  it,  at  a  later  period,  as 
changed,  like  every  thing  else,  from  its  original  simplicity,  and 
decked  out  with  many  superstitious,  fantastic  ornaments,  to  which 
mysterious  meanings  were  attached.  It  was  made  of  the  fleece  of 
the  sheep,  because  that  animal  is  an  emblem  of  harmless  innocence. 
It  was  gathered  into  a  circle  upon  the  shoulders,  emblematical  of 

*  Discemendi  a  plebe  sumus  dootrina,  non  yeste ;  oonTersatione,  non  habitu ; 
mentis  puritate,  non  cultn.  8i  inoipimos  studere  novitati,  traditum  nobis  a  patri- 
bus  ordinem  calcabimus,  nt  locum  supenracuis  superstitionibus  faoeamus. — Sp- 
2,  ad  OaU,  c.  1. 
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the  fear  of  God  which  restrains  us  within  appointed  bounds.  It  had 
two  $trtpe$,  in  front  and  on  the  back,  significant  of  an  active  and 
a  contemplative  life.  It  had  double  foldings  on  the  left,  to  indi- 
cate the  patient  endurance  of  the  trials  of  this  life ;  and  a  single 
one  on  the  right,  to  express  the  single  aspiration  of  the  soul  after 
the  rest  that  remains  to  the  people  of  Grod  in  heaven.  It  had  four 
purple  crosses ;  one  on  the  breast,  one  on  the  back,  and  one  on 
either  side,  emblematical  of  the  four  virtues — justice,  fortitude, 
prudence,  and  temperance ;  purple,  to  show  that  these  virtues  must 
be  dyed  in  the  purple  blood  of  the  cross  before  they  can  commend 
us  to  the  favour  of  Heaven ; — ^and  finally  into  this  robe  were  inserted 
three  golden  pins.^  Such  were  some  of  the  puerile  superstitions 
that  encumbered  the  ritual  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages. 

It  appears  from  Socrates,'  that  a  black  robe  early  became  a  part 
of  the  clerical  costume ;  but  whether  worn  in  public  or  in  private  is 
not  apparent  from  the  passage.  Besides  black  and  white  colours, 
others,  such  as  red,  blue,  green,  and  violet,  were  sometimes  adopted. 

The  form  of  the  robe  was  also  varied  at  times,  according  to  which 
it  received  different  names,  as  ovarium^  9iidarium^  dalmatica  alba^ 
aroXrif  nepi^o^jouovy  &c. 

The  principle  ornament  for  the  head  was  the  tiara  or  mitre. 
This  was  a  species  of  turban,  similar  to  the  antique  mitre  or  crown 
of  ancient  kings ;  lutid,  like  that,  was  a  symbol  of  power  and  au- 
thority. Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  the  fourth  century,  speaks  of  it 
under  the  name  of  cidaris.*  But  we  have  not  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  it  until  a  later  period.  John  of  Gappadocia, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  is  represented  to  have  had  a  crown 
embellished  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 

After  the  sixth  century,  the  ring  and  the  staff  became  also  badges 
of  the  bishop,  to  which,  as  usual,  mysterious  meanings  were  at- 
tached. The  latter,  especially,  was  forked  at  the  bottom,  and 
wrought  into  fantastic  shapes,  for  which  the  most  whimsical  rea- 
sons were  assigned  by  the  superstition  of  the  age. 

ChircthecaSj  gloves^  as  a  part  of  the  costume  of  the  bishop,  are 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  century ;  for  the  use  of 
which,  reasons  are  assigned,  drawn  from  Matt.  vi.  1-4. 

We  have  yet  to  add  to  the  equipment  of  the  bishop  his  hoots  and 
his  sandaky  ealigm  and  sandalia  ;  to  which  also  a  mystical  mean- 
ing was  attached. 

*  Capitique  oidamm  imponis. 
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Augusti  refers  the  origin  of  a  clerical  costume  back  to  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  fourth  century,  in  which  opinion  he  is  followed 
by  many  others.  In  support  of  his  opinion^  he  appeals  to  the  origin 
of  Christianity  as  only  a  modification  of  Judaism.  The  minister, 
therefore,  of  the  new  religion,  may  be  presumed  to  retain  some 
clerical  vestments  similar  to  those  of  the  high-priest.  But  in 
reply  it  is  urged,  that  there  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  the  least 
indication  of  any  clerical  costume ;  neither  were  the  rites  of  the 
church  derived  from  the  temple-service,  but  from  that  of  the  syna- 
gogue, where  no  sacrificial  rites  were  performed  nor  clerical  offices 
required. 

He  further  cites  some  equivocal  traditions  respecting  certain 
vestments,  and  ornaments  or  badges,  of  some  of  the  apostles.  These 
traditions,  however,  even  if  true,  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  they 
were  any  part  of  a  clerical  costume. 

Augusti  also  supposes  that  such  a  costume  would  be  a  natural, 
if  not  an  indispensable  part  of  the  imposing  rites  of  the  secret  dis- 
cipline of  the  church ;  but  this  discipline  can  hardly  claim  a  higher 
antiquity  than  the  fourth  century.  For  the  same  reason,  all  that 
relates  to  the  costume  of  the  candidates  for  baptism,  as  taught  bj 
Cyril  in  his  catechism,  and  prescribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions^ is  to  be  rejected  as  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century.  And  even  Augusti  admits  that  '^  the  most  ancient 
history  knows  nothing  of  any  peculiar  costume,  either  for  him  that 
administers  or  those  that  receive  baptism." 

Indeed,  ancient  history  makes  no  intimation  of  any  clerical  cos- 
tume previous  to  the  fourth  century.  Constantino  presented  Ma* 
carius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  sacred  robe,  Ufdv  axokitify  to  be 
worn  in  the  administration  of  the  ordinance ;  and  toward  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  the  bishops  began  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
difierent  colours  for  their  robes.^ 

The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  a.  d.  399,  has  an  ordinance, 
c.  44,  respecting  the  tonsure  of  the  clergy,  and  another  on  the  use 
of  the  white  surplice  by  the  deacons. 

These  appear  to  be  the  earliest  indications  of  an  official  clerical 
dress  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  A  clerical  cos- 
tume is  a  fiction  of  the  hierarchy,  a  desire  to  magnify  the  office  of 
the  priesthood,  to  separate  them  from  the  laity,  and  to  give  effect 
to  the  ceremonials  of  religious  worship. 

Peculiar  attention  was  paid  to  the  head-dress  both  of  bishops  and 
priests.     The  clerical  tonsure  was  introduced  between  the  sixth  and 
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eighth  centuries,  and  continued  an  essential  requisite  of  the  clergy, 
while  the  other  ornaments  of  the  head  were  endlessly  varied,  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  The  use  of  the  toig  is  of  a 
date  still  later,  and  was  totally  unknown  in  the  primitive  church. 
It  was  universally  adopted  by  the  clergy,  against  all  precedent,  and, 
although  often  prohibited,  was  for  a  long  time  retained,  and  then 
again  passed  into  disuse.  In  the  Protestant  church  it  was  again 
introduced  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  became 
alternately  the  badge  of  orthodoxy,  heresy,  and  neology. 

§5.  OF  THE  REVENUE  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

• 

Nothing  like  the  provisions  of  the  levitical  law,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  priesthood,  was  known  in  the  primitive  church.  Neither 
was  there  any  distinction  between  the  property  of  the  church  and 
of  the  parish.  The  duty  of  the  church  to  maintain  her  religious 
teachers  is  presupposed,  however,  and  implied  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  "The  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat,"  says 
Christ,  to  which  the  apostle  appeals.  Even  so  hath  the  Lord 
ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  by  the  gos- 
pel, 1  Cor.  is.  14 ;  which  the  apostle  had  previously  shown  to  be  y 
not  only  an  obvious  conclusion  from  the  words  of  Christ,  but  from 
the  common  understanding  of  men,  and  from  the  Mosaic  laws,  vs. 
7-13.  All  this  he  is  careful  to  show  \&  said,  not  for  his  own  sake, 
vs.  15-18,  for  he  uniformly  preached  the  gospel  and  served  the 
church  gratuitously, — ^Acts  xx.  33-35 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  7  et  seq. ;  2  Cor. 
xi.  7,  8 ;  xii.  13 ;  Phil.  iv.  16-18 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  7 ;  Tit.  i.  11 ;  Acts 
xviii.  3 ;  xxiv.  17,  etc., — but  to  exhibit  the  duty  of  the  church  toward 
her  teachers.  The  example  of  the  apostle  was  the  general  rule  of 
the  apostolic  age.  The  church  possessed  no  property,  and  exacted 
no  tithes ;  but  her  wants  were  supplied  by  voluntary  offerings  and 
contributions. 

The  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  clergy  consisted  merely  in  the 
supply  of  their  personal  wants.  2  Thess.  iii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  20 ;  xxii. 
33;  Jude  xi.  12.  For  this  end  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to 
retain  a  due  portion  of  the  c6ntributions  which  were  made  at  the 
agapsej  or  love-feasts  of  the  church.  But  Tertullian  severely  cen- 
sured this  custom,  together  with  other  abuses  connected  with  this 
festival.' 

Whatever  was  given  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  religious  worship,  was  altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of 

15 
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the  church.  Acts  zi.  29 ;  Rom.  xv.  26 ;  1  Cor.  zvi.  1  et  seq.  Ter- 
tullian  particularly  informs  us  that  they  were  accustomed  once  a 
month,  or  at  any  time,  to  deposit  in  a  charity  box  whatever  any 
one  was  able  and  willing  to  give,  and  adds,  "  No  one  is  compelled ; 
it  is  a  voluntary  offering."'  Justin  Martyr  also  makes  mention 
of  monthly  offerings,  which,  however,  were  chiefly  applied  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  needy.  These  charities  were  expended  in 
providing  for  the  support  and  burial  of  the  poor ;  of  orphans,  of 
aged  domestics,  of  the  disabled  and  infirm ;  and  for  the  brethren 
in  bonds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  all  this  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  clergy  as  a  distinct  class ;  but  they  are  included  among 
the  aged  and  the  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  contributions  already  mentioned,  it 
was  customary  to  take  up  collections  at  the  celebration  of  the  love- 
feasts,  and  of  the  Lord's  supper.  These  were  celebrated  every 
Sabbath,  and,  at  times,  even  daily. 

The  payment  of  t%ihe9  to  the  church  became  customary,  also,  as 
early  as  the  third  century.  Such  voluntary  contributions  were  en- 
couraged by  the  clergy,^  and,  finally,  in  the  sixth  century  were  re- 
quired by  specific  decrees  of  synods. 

Special  contributions  were  often  made  for  charitable  objects,  and 
for  the  clergy  themselves. 

The  resources  of  the  church  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  for  all  charitable  purposes,  were  wholly  contributed  on  the 
voluntary  principle;  and  when  at  length  specific  provision  was 
made  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  of  religious  worship,  it  was 
not  by  any  ordinance  of  the  church,  but  by  the  law  of  the  state, 
after  the  union  of  church  and  state  in  the  fourth  century.  This 
dMuTBement  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  is  frequently  the  sub- 
ject of  remark  in  the  history  of  the  times ;'  but  no  law  or  ordinance 
of  the  church  appears  coercing  an  involuntary  contribution  or  tax 
to  sustain  these  revenues.  Fees  paid  to  the  clergy  for  sendees 
rendered,  were  called  spartssy  ^orteUaey  and  sportulse  ;  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  bringing  of  the  first  fruits  in  a  basket,  spartula.* 
Deut.  xxvi.  1-12.  They  surely  were  not  the  same  as  the  jura 
BtoUe,  fees  for  ministerial  services,  which  were  totally  unknown  in 
the  primitive  church.  It  was  an  established  rule  that  no  fees  should 
be  received  for  religious  services.     The  Council  of  Illibiris,  A.  n. 

*  Migores  nostri  ideo  copiis  omnibus  abtmdadant,  quia  Deo  deeimoi  dabant  et 
Cnsari  oensnm  reddebant. — Augiut,  HomL  4S.  Coxnp.  Cono.  Matisc,  o.  6 ;  Cone 
Turon. 
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305,  c.  48y  forbade  the  custom  of  dropping  a  piece  of  money  into 
the  baptismal  basin  as  a  gratuity  to  the  minister  for  administering 
the  ordinance.'  Another  strictly  prohibited  the  receiving  of  any 
thing  from  communicants  at  the  Lord's  table,  alleging  that  the 
grace  of  God  was  not  an  article  of  merchandise,  neither  was  the 
sanctification  of  the  spirit  imparted  for  money.*  Neither  was  it 
lawful  to  receive  any  fee  for  performing  the  burial  service.^ 

The  first  departure  from  the  voluntary  principle  above  men- 
tioned began  with  the  celebration  of  religious  ordinances  in  a  pri- 
vate manner  J  in  which  the  individual,  at  whose  request  this  private 
celebration  was  performed,  was  required  to  pay  something  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  public  and  voluntary  oblations  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  made.  For  the  sake  of  increasing  the  treasury  of 
the  church,  a  dispensation  of  the  primitive  usage  was  also  intro- 
duced in  the  case  of  penance,  which  shortly  led  on  to  a  wider  de- 
parture from  the  rules  of  the  churdi.  Still  when  the  payment  of 
surrogate  and  surplice  fees  became  common,  they  were  not  paid  to 
the  ofSciating  priest,  but  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  church. 
The  payment  of  fees  and  perquisites,  as  now  practised,  is  an  abuse 
of  later  date  than  the  above  pientioned,  which,  like  the  penance- 
fees  so  of);en  and  so  justly  censured,  still  has  found  supporters  even 
in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.^ 

So  far  as  the  clergy  of  the  primitive  church  can  be  said  to  have 
had  any  salary,  it  was  paid,  either  according  to  their  necessities,  or 
according  to  some  general  rule,  from  the  treasury  of  the  church,  or 
of  the  society.  The  treasury  was  supplied  only  from  incidental 
sources,  and  chiefly  from  voluntary  contributions.  The  amount 
paid  to  servants  of  the  church,  and  for  the  poor,  must  have  been 
more  or  less,  according  to'  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  church  was  submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  bishops, 
who  employed  the  deacons  and  the  oeconomi,  or  stewards,  to  dis- 
burse it. 

Various  rules  were  from  time  to  time  given  for  the  distribution 
of  funds.'  One  required  that  they  should  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  bishops,  another  to 
the  clergy,  and  the  third  was  to  be  expended  in  making  repairs  and 
providing  lights  for  the  house,  etc.^^  Another  orders  a  fourfold 
division,  to  be  equally  appropriated  to  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  and 
the  poor,  and  in  repairs  of  the  churches  and  their  fumiture.^^ 

These  regulations  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  later  date,  and 
were  established  chiefly  to  restrain  the  avarice  of  the  bishops,  and 
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to  correct  abases  resulting  from  their  control  of  the  revenues  of 
the  church. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  church  and  the  clergy  came  into  the 
possession  of  property,  personal  and  real.  As  early  as  the  year 
821,  Gonstantine  granted  the  right  of  receiving  the  donations  and 
bequests  of  pious  persons.^  This  right  was  often  renewed  and  de- 
fined, to  prevent  unjust  exaction  and  other  abuses.  According  to 
Eusebius,  he  granted  at  one  time  more  than  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars from  his  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in  Africa ; 
which  is  only  one  instance  among  many  of  his  liberal  donations." 
The  laws  of  Julian,  confiscating  this  property,  were  themselves  either 
quickly  abrogated  or  but  partially  enforced,  without  producing  any 
lasting  efiect.^* 

The  liberality  of  Gratian,  Theodosius  the  Great,  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  and  other  emperors,  we  must  pass  in  silence ;  but  there 
were  certain  ordinances  for  enriching  the  revenue  of  the  church 
which  are  worthy  of  notice. 

1.  On  the  demolition  of  heathen  temples  and  the  dispersion  of 
their  priests  by  Theodosius  and  his  sons,  some  of  the  spoils  were 
secularized  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  the  state;  but  the  greater 
part  were  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  or  appropriated  to 
religious  uses.^ 

2.  On  the  same  principle  the  property  belonging  to  heretics  was 
sequestrated  to  the  true  Catholic  church.^* 

3.  The  estates  of  the  clergy  who  died  intestate  and  without 
heirs,  and  of  all  those  who  left  the  ministry  for  unworthy  reasons, 
became  the  property  of  the  church.^' 

4.  The  church  was  the  heir  at  law  of  all  martyrs  and  confessors 
who  died  without  near  relations.^ 

The  church,  A.  d.  321,  as  stated  above,  was  authorized  by  state 
law  to  receive  bequests  from  any  who  might  be  disposed  to  make 
legacies  to  it.  This  was  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  clergy  to  se- 
cure the  inheritance  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  all  who  could,  hj 
any  means,  be  induced  to  bestow  their  property  upon  the  church, 
so  that,  according  to  Planck,  it  become  customary  "within  ten 
years,  for  every  one  at  his  death  to  leave  a  legacy  to  the  church; 
and  within  fifty  years  a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
country  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy."  " 

5.  The  revenue  of  the  church  was  increased  by  tithes  and  first 
fruits.  The  primitive  church  might  be  expected  to  have  introduced 
this  ordinance  of  the  Jews  from  the  beginning.    But  it  was  wholly 
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unknown  until  the  fourth  and  fifth  century.  Irenssus,  indeed, 
speaks  of  fint  fruU%  at  an  earlier  period,^  but  it  is  a  disputed 
passage,"  and  only  relates  to  the  wine  and  the  bread  of  the  eucha- 
list  as  the  first  fruits  of  Christ.  Basil,  A.  D.  870,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  urge  the  payment  of  tithes.^  Chrysostom,^  Gre* 
gory  Nazianzen,^  Hilary,*  Augustin,'^  and  others,  all  enjoin  the 
paying  of  tithes  as  a  dtUj/j  and  not  in  imitation  of  the  Jews.  These 
tithes  and  first  fruits  the  Christians  gave  as  a  free-will  offering,  and 
not  by  constraint  of  law,  of  which  there  appears  no  indication  in 
the  first  five  centuries.  The  Council  of  Mafon,  in  the  year  585, 
ordered  the  payment  of  tithes  in  the  churchy  as  the  restoration  of 
an  ancient  and  venerable  custom.  They  directed  the  clergy  to 
urge  the  duty  in  their  public  addresses,  and  threatened  with  exci- 
sion from  the  church  all  who  should  refuse  compliance.^  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  merely  an  eeelesicutieal  law.  No  mention  is 
made  of  any  enactment  of  the  state. 

Charlemagne  first  required  the  payment  of  tithes  by  statute  law, 
and  enforced  the  duty  by  severe  penalties.'^  That  emperor  himself 
paid  tithes  from  his  private  property  and  his  Saxon  possessions. 
His  successors  confirmed  and  completed  the  system  of  tithes  by  law, 
which  was  subsequently  introduced  into  England  and  Sweden.^ 

In  the  Eastern  church  the  support  of  religion  was  never  legally 
enforced,  but  it  was  urged  as  a  religious  duty,  and  tithes  were  paid 
as  a  voluntary  ofiering."^  In  the  Western,  under  the  general  name 
of  offeringsj  the  ancient  system  of  contributions  and  almsgivings 
was  perpetuated  in  connection  with  the  tithes  and  first  fruits. 
These  offerings  were  made,  in  some  instances,  in  money ;  in  others, 
in  provisions  and  in  live  stock,  in  cattle,  swine,  lambs,  geese,  fowls, 
etc.  The  avails  of  these  were  applied  to  the  treasury  of  the  church, 
or  presented  particularly  to  the  parson,  vicar,  chorister,  or  warden. 
Similar  offerings  are  still  conmion  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

The  payment  of  a  stipulated  salary  to  the  clergy,  in  money,  par- 
sonages, tithes,  interest,  and  other  rents,  and  the  distribution  of 
regular  salaries  and  occasional  perquisites,  is  an  institution  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  too  extensive  and  complicated  to  be  discussed  in 
this  place. 

§6.  OF  THE  INDEPENDENCE  AND  THE  DEGENERACY  OF  THE  BISHOPS. 

Few  regulations  of  the  church  were  more  injurious  to  the  peace 
and  purity  of  the  church  than  those  which  have  been  detailed  above ; 
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none,  perhaps,  intrusted  the  bishops  with  more  dangerous  and  dis- 
astrous rights.  The  bishop  was  made  the  sole,  the  absolute,  and 
irresponsible  retainer  and  disburser  of  the  funds  of  the  church. 
<<  We  command  that  the  bishop  have  power  over  the  goods  of  the 
church ;  for  if  he  be  intrusted  with  the  precious  souls,  much  more 
ought  he  to  give  directions  about  goods.*'  Such  is  the  unlimited 
power  which  the  Apostolical  Canons,  c:  41,  give  to  the  bishop  over 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  The  deacons  were  forbidden  even  to 
give  any  thing  in  charity  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
bishop,  because,  if  they  give  *'  to  a  person  in  distress  without  the 
bishop's  knowledge,  they  will  give  it  so  that  it  must  tend  to  the  re- 
proach of  the  bishop,  and  will  accuse  him  as  careless  of  the  dis- 
tressed." ^  This  prerogative  of  the  bishop  is  guarded  with  peculiar 
jealousy,  and  affirmed  by  repeated  decrees  of  councils. 

This  placed  the  subordinate  orders  of  the  clergy  in  humiliating 
dependence  upon  the  bishop  for  their  daily  bread,  and  inade  them 
of  necessity  his  sycophants  and  subservient  agents.  Cyprian  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  claim  for  the  bishops  this  right  over  the 
property  of  the  church ;  and  the  resistance  of  this  unjust  authority 
was  one  principal  cause  of  the  rupture  between  him  and  Felicissi- 
mus,  the  latter  objecting  to  this  independent  control  of  the  public 
treasury. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  effectual  overthrow  of  the  first  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  grand  expedient  of  all  despotisms, 
spiritual  and  secular,  to  take  away  from  the  people  the  control  of 
their  own  public  funds,  and  submit  them  to  the  arbitrary  control 
of  irresponsible  agents. 

As  illustrative  of  the  natural  abuse  of  this  power,  Schone  men- 
tions a  bishop,  who,  for  four  years  in  succession,  retuned  all  the 
income  of  the  diocese,  without  any  distribution  to  the  clergy  or  to 
the  poor.* 

Another  result  was  the  enormous  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  as  alreirdy  indicated.  "  Behold,  our  treasury  is  exhausted," 
says  the  king  of  France,  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
"  Our  wealth  has  passed  over  into  the  churches.  No  one  prospers 
but  the  bishops;  our  dignity  is  lost,  having  been  transferred  to 
the  bishops."'  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  ministry  was  soon 
crowded  with  unworthy  and  corrupt  men,  an  evil  which  the  civil 
authorities  vainly  sought  by  various  expedients  to  correct. 

Make  the  ministry  the  passport  to  honour  and  to  wealth,  and 
Corrupt  men,  from  such  sordid  motives,  will  pass  into  it.     The  de- 
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generacj  of  the  ministry  was  but  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the  fore- 
going regulations,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  used  by  the 
ordinances  of  the  church  to  guard  it  against  the  intrusion  of  un- 
worthy men. 

It  was  an  established  principle,  under  the  Christian  emperors,  that 
temporal  authority  was  subordinate  to  the  spiritual ;  that  all  eccle- 
siastical causes  should  not  be  tried  in  civil,  but  only  in  an  ecclesi- 
astical court;'*'  and  that  from  this  decision  of  the  bishop  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  any  civil  court  of  justice ;  so  that  a  bishop 
for  any  offence  could  only  be  tried  by  bishops  or  synods.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  oecumenical  council  at  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381, 
c.  6,  hedged  about  an  action  against  a  bishop  with  so  many  condi- 
tions as  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  bring  a  charge  against  a 
bishop  for  any  offence  whatever.  These  conditions  gave  the  bishop 
almost  an  immunity  from  censure  in  any  case,  insomuch  that  Je- 
rome, with  great  justice  complains—"  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  bring 
a  charge  against  a  bishop,  for  even  if  he  is  guilty,  the  charge  will 
not  be  believed ;  neither  if  convicted,  will  he  be  punished."^ 

Herein  lies  an  explanation  of  the  rapid  and  sad  declension  of 
Christianity  that  succeeded  the  age  of  Constantino.  Priestly  dignity 
and  power  had  usurped  the  authority  of  the  church :  it  had  raised 
the  government  above  the  church  of  Christ,  invested  with  Divine 
authority,  as  a  vast  oppressive  machinery,  to  govern  them  without 
their  control  or  direction.  The  priesthood  had  absorbed  a  large 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  corruption  and  degra- 
dation into  which  priest  and  people  mutually  sank  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  this  spiritual 
despotism. 

*  Quoties  de  religione  agitur  episoopos  coBTenit  jndicftre. — Coitz  TTuodoi,  lib. 
L  tit  zi.  1 ;  Comp.  lib.  xri.  tit  ii.  28.  ^ 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

OF  CHTJBCHES  AND  SACRED  PLACES. 
§1.   OF   THE   HISTORY  OF   CHURCHES. 

Christians  in  different  ages  have  called  the  places  where  they 
were  wont  to  meet  together  for  religious  worship  by  a  great  variety 
of  names.  The  primitive  appellation  was,  according  to  some,  ix- 
xXriGia^  1  Cor.  zi.  18,  20,  22.  So  it  was  used  by  Ignatius,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  etc.  To  this  may  be  added  the  names 
of  olxog  ^eoVy  olxog  ixx^YiOiagf  dominicumy  domus  2>et,  etc., 
xvptaxovy  7ipoaevx,*tripu)Vy  yotog,  templumy  etc.,  the  Lord's  house, 
house  of  the  church,  house  of  prayer,  temple,  etc.  These  names 
became  familiar  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

The  German  kirchej  from  which  is  derived  the  Scotch  Jnrkj  and 
English  churchy  came  into  use  in  the  eighth  century.  The  original 
of  the  word  is  xvpiaxov,  xvpuaxriy  the  Lord's  house.  Churches 
have  also  been  entitled  //aprrpta,  in  honour  of  the  holy  martyrs, 
and  for  the  same  reason  particular  churches  have  been  called  by 
the  names  of  different  saints  and  martyrs,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Peter's, 
etc.  The  following  names  have  also,  at  different  times,  and  for 
various  reasons,  been  given  to  a  Christian  church: — Titulij  (rMjotj) 
dvaxropovy  rpoTtoua,  cxipmy  concilia^  conciUahulOj  canventundoj 
cassBy  avvoSoif  (lovcurrripiov^  xoifiTjDnpucyPy  columbay  corjms  Chruiiy 
voLogy  vr,aogy  outoaro^iovy  Tipo^iyireloVy  and  many  others. 

Christians,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  first  resorted  to  the  tem- 
ple and  to  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  Acts  ii.  46 ;  v.  12 ;  xiii. 
14 ;  ziv.  1 ;  then,  to  private  houses  for  social  worship.  Acts  xix. 
8-10 ;  zx.  8  et  seq. ;  Rom.  xvi.  8-^5 ;  Col.  iv.  15.  Of  these  places 
of  assembly  they  had  several  in  the  same  city.  Li  times  of  persecu- 
tion, at  a  later  period,  they  were  compelled  to  unite  in  the  worship 
of  God  wherever  they  could  meet  without  molestation — ^in  private 
houses,  in  the  open  fields,  in  desert  and  solitary  places,  in  caves 
and  dens  of  the  earth.^    In  view  of  these  circumstances,  many  have 
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supposed  that  no  sacred  edifices  were  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
God  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  But  there  is  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  churches  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century,'  and  that  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  appropri- 
ate to  themsalves  such  places  of  worship,  under  the  emperors,  from 
A.  D.  222  to  235,'  and  again  from  260  to  300.^  From  this  time, 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Christian  churches  becomes  full 
and  complete.'  Eusebius,  relating  the  state  of  Christianity  before 
that  time,  says,  ^^  Who  could  describe  those  vast  collections  of  men 
that  flocked  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  those  multitudes  crowd- 
ing in  from  every  city,  and  the  illustrious  concourse  in  the  houses 
of  worship  ?  on  whose  account,  not  content  with  the  ancient  build- 
ings, they  erected  spacious  churches  from  the  foundation  in  all  the 
cities."*  Many  were  destroyed  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
in  the  Decian  persecution.  Dioclesian  directed  his  rage  especially 
against  them,  ordering  them  by  his  edict,  A.  n.  303,  to  be  razed  to 
the  earth.^  Optatus  mentions,  that  in  his  time,  A.  B.  384,  there 
were  forty  or  more  large  churches  in  Rome. 

After  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  under  Constantino  and  his 
successors,  the  demolished  churches  were  rebuilt,  and  such  as  had 
been  closed  were  again  opened.'  Pagan  temples  were,  in  some 
instances,  converted  into  Christian  churches ;  but  they  were  usually 
destroyed,  as  not  suited  for  public  worship.'  Churches  in  great 
numbers  were  erected,  in  a  style  of  magnificence  before  unknown, 
in  Constantinople,  in  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  the  cities  of  Pales- 
tine, and  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.^^  This  reli- 
gious rite  was  first  introduced  by  Constantino.^^ 

In  his  zeal  for  building  churches,  Justinian  I.  far  surpassed  all 
others,  and  throughout  his  long  reign,  from  A.  D.  527  to  565,  made 
this  the  great  business  of  his  life.  But  his  chief  care  he  expended 
in  building  the  magnificent  and  colossal  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  Such  was  the  splendour  of  this  work,  that  at  the 
consecration  of  it  he  exclaimed,  Nevixrixa  Cb,  Xo^frni^y  <^  I  have 
surpassed  thee,  0  Solomon."  The  perpendicular  height,  from  the 
summit  of  the  grand  arch  to  the  pavement  of  this  edifice,  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Some  idea  of  this  great  work  may  be 
obtained  from  the  number  of  ministers  and  attendants  who  were 
appointed  by  the  decree  of  the  emperor  for  the  service  of  this 
church.  They  were  as  follows: — Sixty  presbyters,  one  hundred 
deacons,  forty  deaconesses,  ninety  subdeacons,  one  hundred  and 
ten  readers,  twenty-five  singers,  one  hundred  doorkeepers;  mak- 
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ing  a  retinue  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  ministers  and  attend- 
ants !  The  value  of  40,000  pounds  of  silver  was  expended  in  orna- 
menting the  altar  and  the  parts  adjacent.  The  entire  cost  was 
nearly  $5,000,000." 

After  the  death  of  Justinian,  the  seal  for  building  churches 
greatly  declined,  and  few  of  any  notoriety  were  erected  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  century.  The  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  had  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  the  churches  which 
were  erected  were  of  an  inferior  character,  devoid,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, of  ornament  and  taste.  The  political  disturbances  which  pre- 
vailed at  this  time  may  have  contributed  to  this  result.  It  is  partly 
attributable  also  to  public  taste.  Heathen  temples  were,  at  a  later 
period,  commonly  converted  into  places  of  Christian  worship.  The 
Pantheon  at  Rome  was  consecrated  to  this  use  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century.  The  altars  and  images  being  destroyed,  the 
temples  were  not  unfrequently  consecrated  under  the  Christian 
emperors  as  churches. 

The  Byzantine,  or  ancient  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  was  in- 
troduced under  Theodoric,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century;^ 
and  in  this  and  the  following  centuries,  many  churches  of  this  order 
were  built  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Grermany.  In 
the  tenth  century,  the  expectation  of  the  immediate  revelation  of 
Antichrist,  and  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  world,  caused 
the  building  of  churches  to  be  totally  discontinued.  Some  atten- 
tion began,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  be  again  paid  to  the  erection 
of  churches,  as  the  views  respecting  the  near  approach  of  the  end 
of  the  world  began  to  wear  away.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  re- 
sources of  the  Christian  church  were  expended  chiefly  on  cloisters, 
monasteries,  and  other  establishments  suited  to  the  ascetic  life,  to 
which  Christians  of  the  age  generally  addicted  themselves.  Even 
through  the  whole  period,  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  centu- 
ries, the  zeal  of  Christians  for  building  churches  was  greatly  abated 
by  their  devotion  to  monastic  life. 

The  vast  cathedrals  of  Europe,  in  the  style  of  modem  Gothic, 
are  the  product  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  some  of  them  date  bade 
even  to  the  thirteenth  century.  About  this  time  ecclesiastical 
architecture  attained  to  the  height  of  its  perfection.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
buildings  were  erected  which  exceeded,  in  size  and  architectural 
beauty,  all  which  had  hitherto  been  dedicated  to  the  services  of  the 
church.    The  style  of  architecture,  which  obtained  at  this  time,  has 
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been  usiially  denominated  Gothic,  or  new  Gothic ;  but  it  may  more 
properly  claim  the  title  of  German  or  English.  It  prevailed  in 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  Denmark;  and  from 
those  countries  it  was  introduced  into  Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 
Some  suppose  that  Saxony  is  the  country  to  which  its  origin  should 
be  referred. 

Some  antiquaries  regard  the  beautiful  architecture  of  this  period 
as  a  sudden  effect  produced  by  the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch ; . 
while  others  contend  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  art  during  the  course  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  ^yle  of  building,  after 
having  attained  its  perfection  more  or  less  rapidly  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  prevailed  almost  exclusively  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth. 

Opinions  are  divided  also  upon  a  question  relating  to  the  quarter 
from  which  this  style  was  originally  derived.  Some  persons  sup- 
pose that  it  was  brought  from  the  Arabians  or  Saracens  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  or  from  the  same  people,  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  at 
a  still  earlier  date.  And  it  seems  likely  that  solne  of  its  forms,  at 
least,  may  have  originated  in  this  quarter.  Others  refer  the  design 
to  the  talent  and  invention  of  one  or  two  great  masters,  whom  they 
suppose  to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  but 
without  being  able  to  say  who  they  were.  While  others  again  con- 
sider that  we  are  indebted  for  the  improvement  to  the  societies  of 
masons,  which  existed  from  a  very  early  period.  These  were  greatly 
encouraged  by  popes  and  emperors  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had ' 
lodges  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Some  assign  their  origin 
to  Germany,  others  to  France,  and  others  to  England  under  the 
Saxon  kings.  These  architectural  corporations  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  modem  freemasons. 

Early  in  the  eleventh  century  began  the  system  of  raising  money 
for  ecclesiastical  buildings  by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  ex- 
ample of  this  practice  was  set  by  Pontius,  bishop  of  Aries,  in  the 
year  1016.  According  to  Morinus,^^  the  French  bishops  professed, 
during  the  twelfth  century,  to  remit  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  pe- 
nance to  persons  who  should  contribute  a  certain  sum  of  money  to- 
ward the  building  or  restoring  of  a  place  of  worship.  In  this  way 
Mauritius,  bishop  of  Paris,  buQt  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  four  abbeys ;  for  which,  however,  he  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  In  later  times  the  example 
was  frequently  followed  at  Rome. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLANS. 


L — Chvboh  or  St.  Sophia,  Coxbtaxtihopu. 

# 

1.  A  Font  of  water,  where  the  worBhippers  wash  before  entering  the  church.— 
2.  The  Oreat  Porch,  probably  having  a  portico  or  yestibnle  in  front. — 8.  Bntranee 
into  the  Narthex. — I.  The  Narthex. — 6.  Entrance  into  the  church. — 6.  The  Inner 
Porch. — 7.  Entrance  into  the  Nave. — 8.  Entrance  to  court  surrounding  the  Nare. 
^9.  The  Court— 10.  The  NaTC.— 10.  (a)  The  Solea.— 10.  (6)  Probable  site  of  the 
Ambo. — 11.  Pillars  supporting  the  Oallery. — 12.  The  railing  or  lattice  surround- 
ing the  Chancel  or  Sanctuary. — 18.  Entrance  to  the  Sanctuary. — 14.  The  Sanctu- 
ary.— 16.  The  Altar. — 16.  The  Canopy  of  the  Altar. — 17.  The  bishop's  Throne.— 
18.  The  Seats  of  the  presbyters. — 19.  The  emperor's  Throne. — ^20.  Apartments 
for  the  Utensils  of  the  church. — ^21.  Passage  from  the  church. 


II. — St.  Paul's  Chuboh  ai  Rom. 

1.  Entrance  to  the  Porch,  or  the  Vestibule. — 2.  The  Porch. — 8.  The  NaTe  di- 
vided into  liTe  parts  by  rows  of  pillars. — 4.  The  Choir,  Bema,  or  Sanctuary. — 
6.  The  Altar.— 6.  The  Ushop's  Throne. 


IIL — Chubch  at  Ttxb. 

1.  Entrance  to  the  Porch,  or  the  Vestibule. — 2.  The  Porch. — 8.  Pillare  of  the 
Porch. — 4.  Font  of  water.— 6.  Boors  of  the  church. — 6.  The  Nare. — 7.  Probable 
site  of  the  Ambo. — 6.  Ascent  to  the  Sanctuary. — ^9.  Chancel  of  the  Sanctuary. — 
10.  The  Sanctuary.— 11.  The  Altar. — 12.  The  bishop's  Throne. — 18.  The  Seats  of 
the  presbyters. — 14.  Supposed  to  be  the  Baptistery. — 14.  (a)  The  (K«q»,  or  Ante- 
chambers.— 16.  The  ExedrsB. 


IV. — Chuboh  or  St.  Clbkiht  at  Bomb. 

1.  Entrance,  with  four  pillars  supporting  the  piaiia. — 2,  The  Portico,  or  Yeeti- 
bnle. — 8.  The  Porch. — 4.  Entrance  to  the  church.^S.  The  Nave  in  three  diviaunis. 
— 6,  7.  Two  Ambos  within  one  enclosure,  surrounded  by  the  Nave. — S.  The  Altar 
with  pillars.— 9.  Bishop's  Throne. — 10.  Presbyters'  Seats. 


V. — Thb  Baptistbbt  or  St.  Sophia. 

1.  Stairway  leading  to  the  entrance. — 2.  Front  Porch,  or  Vestibule. — 8.  The 
Basement-room  of  the  baptistery. — 4.  The  First  Story.— 6.  Pillars  in  the  basement. 
— 6.  Ascent  to  the  font — 7.  The  baptismal  Font — 8.  The  Court  of  the  baptistery. 
286 
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§  2.    OF  THE  FORM,  SITE,  AND  POSITION  OF  CHURCHES. 

1.  Form, — The  first  structures  of  Christians  for  religious  wor- 
ship were  apparently  built  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  synagogue, 
where,  with  the  increase  of  their  means  and  their  number,  thej 
began  to  build  larger  edifices.  The  most  approved  form  for  churches 
was  an  oblonffy  with  parallel  sides,  or  the  form  of  a  ship.  As  it 
was  common  to  speak  of  the  Christian  community  under  the  meta- 
phor of  a  ship,  so  the  edifice  in  which  they  worshipped  was  denomi- 
nated navUy  a  ship;  area^  an  ark;  navis  Nosey  the  ark  of  Noah; 
navicula  Petriy  the  boat  of  Peter ;  having  an  allegorical  reference 
to  the  perils  to  which  the  church  was  exposed,  and  its  safety  in 
God. 

Another  favourite  form  for  several  ages  after  Constantino  the 
Great  was  that  of  a  cross,  arai^pov  hixriVy  cravpoei^y  aravpuna. 
Some  were  also  quadrangular,  octagonal^  polygonal,  and  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  circular ;  this  was  the  usual  form  of 
heathen  temples,  and,  therefore,  was  disapproved  by  Christians. 

2.  Site. — For  the  location  of  their  churches  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians selected  the  summit  of  some  high  hill  or  elevated  ground,  un- 
less compelled,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  to  resort  to  some  place 
less  conspicuous.  At  other  times  they  erected  their  churches  over 
the  graves  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  And  not  unfrequently,  for 
some  special  reason,  they  prepared  for  themselves  churches  and 
oratories  under  ground,  which  served  both  for  devotional  purposes 
and  as  sepulchres  for  their  dead.^  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, there  were  many  such  in  Germany ;  these  were  denominated 
xpvnTaiy  cryptss. 

^^  During  the  sanguinary  persecutions  that  assailed  the  primitive 
disciples,  the  myrmidons  of  imperial  vengeance  often  broke  in  upon 
their  worship,  dispersed  their  assemblies,  and  violently  dispossessed 
them  of  the  *  upper  rooms,'  in  which  they  were  wont  to  congre- 
gate ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  while  some  fled  to  the  mountains 
and  some  to  the  deserts,  multitudes  took  permanent  refuge  in  the 
spacious  cemeteries  that  were  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  ancient 
cities.  Amid  the  deep  and  unbroken  solitude  of  the  catacombs — 
places  of  abode  less  irksome,  perhaps,  from  the  ancient  style  of 
building,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine — they  solaced  and  animated 
one  another  from  midnight  till  dawn,  with  spiritual  exhortations 
to  constancy  in  the  faith ;  and  while  the  sword  of  vengeance  was 
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sheathed,  and  the  fury  of  their  persecutors  slumbered  in  the  night, 
they  continued,  in  those  undiscovered  retreats,  their  wonted  exer- 
cises of  prayer  and  praise.  About  forty-three  of  such  subterranean 
excavations  still  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  alone,  con- 
taining the  most  convincing  evidences  that  they  were  employed  for 
the  ordinances  of  religion  as  well  as  for  concealment ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  numbers  died  and  deposited  their  bones  there, 
some  of  whom  had  eminently  distinguished  themselves  as  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  strong  emo- 
tions that  would  animate  the  primitive  Christians  for  the  venerable 
dust  that  surrounded  them,  and  the  intense  power  which  religion 
would  acquire  over  their  minds,  in  places  which  served  at  once  for 
the  offices  of  worship  and  for  the  burial  of  the  saints."^ 

3.  JPotitionj  or  aspect, — In  the  aspect  of  their  churches,  the 
ancient  Christians  reversed  the  order  of  the  Jews,  placing  the  altar 
on  the  east,  so  that  in  facing  toward  the  altar  in  their  devotions 
they  were  turned  to  the  east,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  custom 
of  taming  toward  the  west  in  prayer.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  general,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  universal  custom  after  the 
fourth  century. 

As  the  Jews  began  their  day  with  the  setting  sufiy  so  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  began  theirs  with  the  rising  sun.  The  eye  of  the 
Christian  turned  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  east,  whence  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  had  visited  him.  There  the  morning  star  of 
his  hope  fixed  his  admiring  gaze.  Thence  arose  the  Sun  of  right- 
eousness with  all  his  heavenly  influences.  Thither  in  prayer  his 
soul  turned  with  kindling  emotions  to  the  altar  of  his  God.  And 
even  in  his  grave,  thither  still  he  directed  his  slumbering  eye,  in 
quiet  expectation  of  awaking  to  behold,  in  the  same  direction,  the 
second  appearing  of  his  Lord,  when  he  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  gather  his  saints.^ 

§3.   OF  THE  ARRANGEMENT  AND   CONSTITUENT  PARTS.^ 

No  established  order  of  arrangement  and  division  prevailed  in 
the  first  three  centuries.  The  churches  of  this  period  were  rude 
and  simple  structures,  varying  in  form  and  size  according  to  cir- 
a^tJes ;  b,it  about  thTfoLh  century,  great  uniformify  began 
to  be  observed  in  this  respect.  The  body  of  the  church  was  di- 
vided into  three  divisions^  corresponding  with  the  three  orders 
among  Christians ;  the  clergy ^  including  all  of  their  three  highest 
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orders,  the  faitl^ul^  or  beUeverty  and  the  eatechumeni.  This  ar* 
rangement  also  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  diyision  of  the  Jewish 
temple  into  the  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  court.  Per- 
haps there  was  an  intentional  reference  to  both  of  these  divisions; 
for  it  most  be  remembered  that  there  was,  at  this  time,  an  increas* 
ing  disposition  in  the  Christian  church  to  imitate  the  rites  of  Jewish 
worship,  and  to  magnify  the  office  of  the  priesthood.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  clergy  and  the  laity  was  carefully  maintained,  and 
the  doctrine  industriously  propagated  that  the  Jewish  was  uni- 
versally to  be  received  as  a  type  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
bishop  assumed  to  be  the  high-priest  of  the  Christian  temple,  which 
had  also  its  holy  place,  which  none  but  the  priesthood  were  allowed 
to  enter.  The  faithful  had  their  place,  corresponding  to  the  court 
of  the  Jews.  The  catechumens  and  others  occupied  the  outer  por- 
tion, similar  to  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  three  divisions  were, 
1.  The  bema  or  sanctuary,  a  sacred  enclosure  around  the  altar  ap- 
propriated to  the  clergy.  2.  The  naos  or  nave,  occupied  by  the 
faithful,  the  lay  members  of  the  church.  8.  The  narthez,  or  ante- 
temple,  the  place  of  the  penitents  and  catechumens.  Sometimes 
four  or  five  divisions  are  enumerated ;  which  arise  from  subdivid- 
ing the  narthez  into  outer  and  inner,  and  reckoning  the  ezedrae, 
or  outer  buildings,  as  a  portion  of  the  church.  We  adhere  to  the 
threefold,  or  more  simple  division,  and  proceed  to  speak  of  each 
part  in  the  order  already  described. 

§4.   OF  THE  BEMA,   OB  SANCTUABT.* 

The  bema,  or  sanctuary,  the  inner  portion  of  the  church  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  clergy,  was  known  by  many  difierent  names. 
It  was  called  the  chants  or  cAotr,^  from  the  chanting  of  the  service 
by  the  clergy,  ^fifiaj  from  dva^aivevPy  to  ascend^  being  an  elevated 
platform,  SyvoVf  ayiaxffiaf  dyuov  ayudv^  sanctum  sanctuariwn^ 
etc.,  because  it  was  the  sanctuary  where  most  of  the  sacred  rites 
were  performed.     It  was  also  denominated  ££paT6&)v,'  7tp60j3wT- 

not  to  be  enterscU  Neither  laymen  nor  females  were  permitted,  on 
any  occasion,  to  enter  it;t  kings  and  emperors,  in  the  Extern 

*  See  plans,  pp.  28^289. 

f  Saoerdotee  et  leTitas  ante  altare  oommonioent ;  in  chore,  clems ;  extra  cbo- 
ram,  popnlns. — IV.  Cone  Tobit.  c.  18,  a.  d.  688.  Intra  sanctnarium  altarii  is* 
gredi  ad  commnnlcaadam  non  liceat  laicis,  viris,  tcI  molieribiu,  nisi  tantiui 
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churches,  were  privileged  with  a  seat  within  this  sacred  enclostire, 
from  whence  it  received  the  name  of  ai/dxropor,  royal  palace. 

The  platform  of  this  portion  of  the  ehnrch  was  a  semicircular  or 
elliptical  recess,  with  a  corresponding  arch  overhead,  and  separated 
from  the  nave  bj  a  railing  curionslj  wrought  in  the  form  of  net- 
work, canceUi — ^lience  the  name  chancel.  In  the  earliest  centuries, 
however,  this  part  of  the  church  was  extremely  simple  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  amply  furnished  with  a  table,  on  which  the  elements  were 
placed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  at  a  later 
period  a  myBterious  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  place.  It  was 
styled  the  Mnctuart/y  the  holy  plaecy  the  most  holy  place,  the  alta- 
plaee^  the  diuToVy  the  d^artovy  or  more  frequently,  in  the  plural, 
plaet$  not  to  he  approached.  The  bishop  was  now  honoured  by  a 
separate  throne,  elevated  above  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy,  who 
sat  below  him  on  the  right  and  the  left.'  The  bishop's  throne  was 
usnally  covered  with  a  vail,  and  for  this  reason  was  styled  cathedra 
vetataJ  In  the  middle  of  the  church  stood  the  holy  altar,  or  com- 
munion table,  rpdTts^a  Updy  [ivatixrt}  ^tpsv[iarixny  the  sacred, 
myaieriouSj  or  spiritual  table,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  easily  en- 
compassed on  every  side.  On  this  the  sacred  elements  were  placed 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  On  one  side  of  the  altar 
was  a  small  table  or  secretary  for  receiving  the  customary  oblations 
previous  to  the  Sacrament ;  and  on  the  other  etood  the  gxevo^D' 
?jaxi€Vy  a  recess  into  which  the  sacramental  vessels  were  conveyed 
to  be  wadied  and  replaced  before  being  removed  to  the  sacristry  in 
which  they  were  nstially  kept. 

In  process  of  time,  this  part  of  the  church  became^  the  depository 
of  sacred  relics  and 'the  burial-place  of  the  sainted  dead. 

This  sanctuary,  like  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  was  also 
provided  with  a  vaO,  so  as  to  be  screened  at  pleasure  from  the  view 
of  the  congregation^ 

§5.   6T  TfiiS  ALTAft. 

PagaiI  nations  We)re  wont  to  erect  altars  in  their  sacred  groves, 
on  their  high  places,  in  their  houses,  by  the  wayside,  and  in  public 
places.  Toward  such  altars  the  primitive  Christians  entertained 
an  irreconcilable  aversion.  When  reproached  with  the  charge  of 
having  no  altars,  no  templed,  no  images,  they  simply  replied, 

eleiieis. — 1  Cone.  Bragar.  o.  18,  a.  d.  668.    Movocf  iSov  dva*  foT;  Ufo/tixoii  slo' 
nmu  iii  fo  >;tfiatfr^pcoy  *ai  xotufioifih. — Cone,  Laod.  o.  19,  a.  d.  820.  Comp.  o.  44. 
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^^  Shrines  and  altars  we  have  none  :^  Delubra  et  araa  nan  habe- 
mus.*'  The  verj  name  of  an  altar  they  discarded  as  profane,  and 
carefully  denominated  the  sacramental  board,  not  an  aftar,  bat  a 
table,  THE  TABLE  OF  THE  LORD.  This  was  simply  a  plain  table,  on 
which  the  sacred  elements  were  placed  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  use  of  the  term  altar^  to  designate  the  sacramental  table, 
belongs  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  hierarchy.  It  was  unknown 
until  the  third  century.  When  the  bishop  became  the  high-priest 
of  the  Christian  church,  claiming  levitical  authority  and  preroga- 
tives in  conformity  with  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  then,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the  temple  service,  the  Lord's 
tablb  became  the  altar  of  the  church,  which  also  had  become  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  sacred 
elements  now  became  the  body  and  blood  of  the  great  atoning  sacri- 
fice, an  offering  unto  the  Lord  upon  his  holy  altar.  To  give  effect 
to  this  imposing  ritual,  and  exalt  the  priesthood,  the  altar  was  in- 
vested with  mysterious  and  awful  sacredness.  It  was  described  as 
Ju>li/j  eacredj  divine,  princely,  royal,  immortal,  atrful,  venerable^ 
spiritiuil,  emblematical,  myetieal,  &;c.  None  but  the  consecrated 
priest  was  permitted  to  draw  near  it.  It  was  accordingly  reli- 
giously guarded  from  all  profane  approach.  The  excommuni- 
cated, catechumens,  penitents,  and  the  laity  were  cautiouslj 
excluded  from  it  in  the  Eastern  church.  In  the  Western,  how- 
ever, an  exception  was  made,  on  the  removal  of  the  elements,  in 
favour  of  the  latter  when  they  drew  near  to  lay  npon  it  their  free- 
will offerings  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  the  church,  a  concession 
adroitly  extended  to  the  laity  by  the  priesthood,  whose  means  of  sup- 
port were  essentially  augmented  by  such  pious  and  charitable  con- 
tributions. In  other  instances  these  offerings  appear  to  have  been 
presented,  not  on  the  altar,  but  on  some  side-table  within  the 
chancel. 

The  altar  was  originally  a  table  of  wood,  covered  with  a  linen 
napkin.  Subsequently  it  was  made  of  stone,  and  highly  wrought. 
Sometimes  it  was  raised  high  upon  costly  pillars  beneath  an  awning 
of  rich  tapestry,  and  overlaid  with  silver,  or  with  pure  gold,  and 
adorned  with  precious  stones.  Several  altars  were  sometimes  pro- 
vided in  the  same  church,  as  are  seen  in  the  cathedrals  of  Europe. 
The  cross,  as  still  seen  in  the  churches  on  the  continent,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  sixth  century. 

From  the  awning  above  was  also  suspended  the  image  of  a  dove, 
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in  gold  or  in  silver,  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  cross 
npon  the  altar  was  the  typical  representation  of  the  Saviour. 

The  form  of  the  sacramental  table  was,  at  first,  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  common  table  then  in  use.  But  it  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  the  form  of  a  chest  or  box,  after  the  pattern 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  name  was  also  applied  to  it. 
Within  the  altar  sacred  relics  were  deposited,  like  the  tables  of  the 
law,  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
The  capacity  of  the  altar  was  somewhat  enlarged  sufficiently  to 
receive  many  bones  of  the  martyrs  and  other  objects  of  supersti- 
tions veneration. 

From  the  fourth  century  it  was  the  custom  to  consecrate  cer- 
tain portable  altars^  for  the  celebration  bf  religious  rites  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Christian  church.  Such  an  altar  became  a  part  of  the 
outfit  of  bishops,  emperors,  and  military  chieftains,  in  their  travels 
and  warlike  expeditions. 

In  the  second  and  third  centuries  it  became  customary  to  erect 
tables  over  the  graves  of  martyrs ;  but  whether  it  was  merely  an 
appropriate  memorial  of  the  deceased,  or  whether  it  had  an  alle- 
gorical meaning,  is  still  a  disputed  question.  Augustin,  in  his 
eulogy  upon  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  says,  that  '^  a  table  was  erected 
to  God  on  the  spot  where  his  body  was  buried,  which  was  called 
Cyprian's  table,  that  Christians  there  might  bring  their  offerings 
in  prayer  where  he  himself  was  made  an  offering  to  God,  and  drink 
the  blood  of  Christ  with  solemn  interest  where  the  sainted  martyr 
BO  freely  shed  his  own  blood ;"  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.' 
From  this  and  other  passages  from  the  fathers,  it  would  seem  that 
they  were  wont  to  celebrate  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper 
over  the  graves  of  martyrs.  From  this  tircumstance  they  were 
unjustly  accused  of  paying  divine  honours  to  their  saints. 

But  the  veneration  thus  felt  for  them  led  to  the  erection  of  mo- 
numents to  their  memory  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  church. 
These  monuments,  moreover,  were,  in  process  of  time,  loaded  with 
relics  of  saints,  and  became  the  occasion  of  such  superstitions  that 
it  required  the  intervention  of  ecclesiastical  councils  to  suppress 
them.*  These  decrees,  however,  only  directed  the  overthrow  of 
such  altars  or  cenotaphs  as  were  erected  to  the  memory  of  saints, 
while  such  as  actually  covered  their  remains  were  suffered  to  stand, 
and  were  still  the  occasion  of  much  superstition.  Religious  pil- 
grimages were  often  made  to  visit  these  sacred  relics. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  cus- 
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torn  of  burning  candles  in  the  chorclies.  The  persecutions  of  the 
early  Christians  compelled  them  to  celebrate  their  worship  with  the 
utmost  secrecy — ^in  caves  of  the  earth,  and  under  cover  of  the  night, 
where  such  lights  were  indispensable.  Many  suppose  that  they 
were  afterward  continued  in  memory  of  the  former  trials  of  the 
church.  Others  ascribe  the  use  of  these  lights  to  a  superstitions 
imitation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lord's  supper,  as  first  instituted 
by  him  with  his  disciples,  who  must  of  necessity  have  used  lights. 
These,  and  other  considerations,  may  have  given  rise  to  this  rite, 
which  was  early  received  into  the  church,  and  is  still  retained,  not 
only  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  also  in  the  Lutheran  churches. 

§  6.   OF  THB  NAYB. 

The  nave,  or  main  body  of  the  church,  was  called  by  different 
names  derived  from  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied.  It  was  called 
the  oratory  of  the  people ;  because  there  they  met  for  religious  wor- 
ship, reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
It  was  also  called  the  place  of  as9emhly^  and  the  quadrangUy  from 
its  quadrangular  form  in  contrast  with  the  circular  or  elliptical 
form  of  the  chancel. 

In  a  central  position  stood  the  amho^  ^fi(ioL  top  avayvMrcjv, 
9ugge9tum  lectarumj  or  reader's  desk,  elevated  on  a  platform  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  seats.  This  was  sometimes  called  the 
pulpit  and  the  tribunal  of  the  church^  in  distinction  from  the  fif^fiOn 
or  tribunal  of  the  choir.  Here  the  Scriptures,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gospels  and  epistles,  were  read.  All  public  notices,  letters 
missive,  and  documents  of  public  interest  were  also  communicated 
from  the  reader's  desk.. 

The  gospels  and  epistles  were  chanted  from  before  the  altar. 
The  sermon  was  also  delivered  by  the  preacher  standing  on  the 
platform  of  the  sanctuary  before  the  altar,  or  on  the  steps  leading 
to  it.  But  afterward,  when  larger  churches  were  erected,  it  be- 
came difficult  for  the  preacher  to  make  himself  heard  from  this 
station.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  platform  was  erected 
for  the  speaker  in  front  of  the  bema,  within  the  body  of  the  nave, 
and  surrounded  by  railings  called  caTicellij  which  gave  to  this  plat- 
form the  name  of  chancel.  Such  was  the  origin  and  appropriate 
signification  of  the  term.  Afterward,  it  became,  in  common  with 
many  others,  the  name  of  all  that  space  which  was  allotted  to  the 
altar,  and  to  those  that  ministered  at  the  altar. 
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In  the  simplicity  of  primitiye  worship,  the  assembly  were  seated 
promiscuously,  without  distinction  of  sex,  or  dirision  into  separate 
apartments;  but  the  body  of  the  church  was  early  divided  into 
separate  parts,  and  $pecijic  places  assigned  to  the  several  classes 
into  which  the  audience  were  divided.'  The  object  of  this  careful 
division  was  to  prevent  disorder  and  confusion,  and  to  invite  a  fuller 
-attendance.  Such  an  arrangement,  indeed,  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary in  connection  with  the  various  classes  of  believers,  peni- 
tents, catechumens,  etc.,  and  the  services  adapted  to  each.  But 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  there  has  never  been 
any  uniformity  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  their  places  of 
worship. 

The  rules  relating  to  the  ancient  churches  required  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  public  worship,  and  this  was  generally  observed.' 
The  men  occupied  the  left  of  the  altar,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  the  women  the  rights  on  the  north.  They  were  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  vail  or  lattice.  In  the  Eastern  churches 
the  women  and  catechumens  occupied  the  galleries  above,  while  the 
men  sat  below.  In  some  churches  a  separate  apartment  was  also 
allotted  to  widows  and  virgins. 

The  choristers  and  professional  singers,  xdvovixoi  '4^62/taiy  were 
provided  with  seats  on,  or  near  the  desk.  Next  in  order  were  the 
believers,  or  Christian  communicants.  The  catechumens,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  several  classes,  occupied  a  place  next  to  the 
believers.  But  they  were  required  to  withdraw  at  the  summons  of 
the  deacons,  Itey  cateehwneni !  In  the  rear  of  the  catechumens 
sat  the  penitents  who  had  been  allowed  a  place  again  within  the 
church.  In  the  seating  of  the  assembly  and  preservation  of  order, 
the  ostiarii,  acolyths,  subdeacons,  deacons,  and  deaconesses  all  bore 
a  part.*  None  but  believers,  however,  were  provided  with  seats  in 
the  church.  The  catechumens,  penitents,  and  all  other  classes  were 
required  to  kneel  or  to  stand.  But  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient 
churches  in  Europe  is  occupied  with  seats,  and  some  offer  no  seats 
to  the  worshippers. 

A  certain  part  of  the  church,  styled  Om^a,  (To/Ua,  Co^ag, 
OoXeioVy  etc.,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  denote  the  seat  near  the  entrance  to  the  chan- 
cel, which  was  appropriated  to  the  emperors,  kings,  princes,  etc' 

The  walls  of  the  church  were  surrounded  by  antechambers  and 
recesses,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  assembly,  for  private  read- 
ing, meditation,  and  prayer.*    There  were  aisles  surrounding  the 
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nave,  which  separated  it  from  these  chambers.  The  nave  was 
further  separated  from  the  sanctuary  by  a  partition  of  lattice-work, 
and  a  curtain  which  could  be  drawn  so  as  to  screen  the  sanctuary 
entirely  from  the  view  of  the  assembly.^  The  sanctuary  was  usually 
concealed  from  the  view  of  the  audience  except  at  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  when  the  sermon  was  delivered  from  that 
place. 

The  following  directions  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  will, 
perhaps,  give  the  best  idea  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  positions  of  the  congregation  in  public  worship : — 

'^  And  first,  indeed,  let  the  building  be  long,  with  its  head  to  the 
east,  with  its  vestries  on  both  sides  at  the  east  end ;  and  so  it  will 
be  like  a  ship.  In  the  middle,  let  the  bishop's  throne  be  placed ; 
and  on  each  side  of  him  let  the  presbytery  sit  down ;  and  let  the 
deacons  stand  near  at  hand,  in  close  and  small  girt  garments ;  for 
they  are  like  the  mariners  and  managers  of  the  ship.  Through  the 
care  of  these,  let  the  laity  sit  in  the  other  part,  with  all  quietness 
and  good  order;  and  let  the  women  sit  by  themselves,  keeping 
silence.  In  the  middle  let  the  reader  stand  upon  some  high  place. 
Let  him  read  the  books  of  Moses,  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  the  Kings,  and  of  the  Chronicles,  and  those  written 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity ;  and  besides  these,  the  books 
of  Job  and  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  sixteen  prophets.  But  when 
there  have  been  two  lessons  severally  read,  let  some  other  person 
sing  the  hymns  of  David,  and  let  the  people  join  at  the  conclusions 
of  the  verses.  Afterward,  let  our  Acts  be  read,  and  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  our  fellow-worker,  which  he  sent  to  the  churches  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  afterward  let  a  deacon  or  a  pres- 
byter read  the  gospels,  both  those  which  I,  Matthew,  and  John  have 
delivered  to  you,  and  those  which  Luke  and  Mark,  the  fellow-work- 
ers of  Paul,  received  and  left  to  you. 

"  And  while  the  gospel  is  read,  let  all  the  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, and  all  the  people,  stand  up  in  great  silence ;  for  it  is  written, 
Be  silent  and  hear^  0  Israel,  And  again,  But  do  thou  stand  there 
and  hear.  Deut.  xxvii.  9 ;  v.  81. 

*^  In  the  next  place,  let  the  presbyters,  one  by  one,  not  all  to- 
gether, exhort  the  people,  and  the  bishop  in  the  last  place,  as  being 
the  commander. 

'^  Let  the  porters  stand  at  the  entries  of  the  men,  and  observe 
them.  Let  the  deaconesses  also  stand  at  those  of  the  women,  like 
shipmen.     For  the  same  description  and  pattern  was  both  in  the 
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ta1)ernacle  of  the  testimony  and  in  the  temple  of  God.  Deut.  xxiii. 
1.  But  if  any  one  be  found  sitting  out  of  his  place,  let  him  be  re- 
Imked  by  the  deacon,  as  a  messenger  of  the  foreship,  and  be  re- 
moved into  the  place  proper  for  him.  For  the  church  is  not  only 
like  a  ship,  but  also  like  a  sheepfold ;  for  as  the  shepherds  place 
all  the  irrational  animals  distinctly,  I  mean  goats  and  sheep,  ac- 
cording to  their  kind  and  age ;  and  still  every  one  runneth  together, 
like  to  his  like ;  so  is  it  to  be  in  the  church.  Let  the  young  per- 
sond  sit  by  themselves,  if  there  be  a  place  for  them ;  if  not,  let  them 
stand  up.  But  let  those  who  are  already  stricken  in  years  sit  in 
order.  As  to  the  children  that  stand,  let  their  fathers  and  mothers 
take  them  to  themselves.  Let  the  younger  women  also  sit  by  them- 
selves, if  there  be  a  place  for  them ;  but,  if  there  be  not,  let  them 
stand  behind  the  women.  Let  those  women  who  are  married,  and 
have  children,  be  placed  by  themselves.  But  let  the  virgins,  and 
the  widows,  and  the  elder  women,  stand  first  of  all,  or  sit ;  and  let 
the  deacon  be  the  disposer  of  the  places,  that  every  one  of  those 
that  come  in  may  go  to  his  proper  place,  and  may  not  sit  at  the 
entrance.  In  like  manner  let  the  deacon  oversee  the  people,  that 
no  one  may  whisper,  nor  slumber,  nor  laugh,  nor  nod.  For  in  the 
church  all  ought  to  stand  wisely,  and  soberly,  and  attentively,  hav- 
ing their  attention  fixed  upon  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

*' After  this,  let  all  rise  up  with  one  consent,  and,  looking  toward 
the  east,  after  the  catechumens  and  the  penitents  are  gone  out, 
pray  to  God  eastward,  who  ascended  up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens 
to  the  eastj  (Psalm  Ixvii.  39 ;)  remembering  also  the  ancient  situa- 
tion of  Paradise  in  the  east,  whence  the  first  man,  when  he  had 
yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  the  serpent,  and  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand of  God,  was  expelled. 

"  As  to  the  deacons,  after  the  prayer  is  over,  let  some  of  them 
attend  upon  the  oblation  of  the  eucharist,  ministering  to  the  Lord's 
body.  Let  others  of  them  watch  the  multitude,  and  keep  them 
silent.  But  let  that  deacon  who  is  at  the  high-priest's  hand,  say 
to  the  people.  Let  no  one  have  any  quarrel  against  another.  Let 
no  one  come  in  hypocrisy.  Then  let  the  men  give  the  men,  and 
the  women  give  the  women,  the  Lord's  kiss.  But  let  no  one  do  it 
with  deceit,  as  Judas  betrayed  the  Lord  with  a  kiss. 

"  After  this  let  the  deacon  pray  for  the  whole  church,  for  the 
whole  world,  and  the  several  parts  of  it,  and  the  fruits  of  it ;  for 
the  priests  and  the  rulers,  for  the  high-priest  and  the  king,  and  for 
universal  peace.   After  this,  let  the  high-priest  pray  for  peace  upon 
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the  people,  and  bless  them  in  these  words :  The  Lord  bless  thee, 
and  keep  thee  ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  give 
thee  peace.  Num.  vi.  24.  Let  the  bishop  pray  for  the  people,  and 
say,  Save  thy  people,  0  Lord,  and  bless  thine  inheritanee,  which 
thou  hast  obtained  ttnth  the  precious  blood  of  thy  Christ,  and  hast 
called  a  royal  priesthood  and  a  holy  nation. 

^^  Then  let  the  sacrifice  follow,  all  the  peopfe  standing,  and  pray- 
ing silently ;  and,  when  the  oblation  hath  been  made,  let  every  rank 
by  itself  partake  of  the  Lord's  body  and  precious  blood,  in  order, 
and  approach  with  reverence  and  holy  fear,  as  to  the  body  of  their 
King.  Let  the  women  approach  with  their  heads  covered,  as  is  be- 
coming the  order  of  women.  Moreover,  let  the  door  be  watched, 
lest  there  come  in  any  unbeliever,  or  one  not  yet  initiated." 

§  7.   OF  THE  KARTHSX,  OR  ANTE-TEMPLB. 

This  was  the  outer  division  of  the  church  within  the  walls.  It 
was  called  Ttfovaog^  ante-temple;  rc^iotxDjXj  porticus, portico ;  and 
vdp^^,  or  ferula,  from  its  oblong  or  dromical  shape.  It  was  an 
oblong  section  of  the  building  extending  across,  and  occupying  the 
front  part  of  the  interior  of  the  house.  It  was  entered  by  three 
doors  leading  from  the  outer  porch.  From  the  narthez  there  were 
also  three  entrances  into  the  interior  of  the  church.  The  main 
entrance  was  in  the  middle,  directly  opposite  the  altar,  and  opening 
immediately  into  the  nave.  Two  smaller  doors  upon  each  side  ap- 
pear to  have  opened  into  the  ififio^jogj  or  side  aisles,  from  which 
the  nave  was  entered  by  doors  on  the  north  and  the  south. 

The  doors  consisted  of  two  folding  leaves,  and,  after  the  eleventh 
century,  were  often  ornamented  vrith  bronze,  and  with  carved  and 
embossed  work.  Some  were  even  overlaid  with  silver  or  with  gold. 
The  several  classes  of  worshippers  entered  the  nave  at  different 
doors,  which  were  called  "the  priest's  door,"  "the  men's  door,"  etc. 

The  vestibule,  or  Ttporcxog,  appropriately  so  called^  and  situated 
without  the  walls,  was  allotted  to  the  catechumens  and  penitents. 
Heretics  and  unbelievers  were  also  allowed  a  place  here.  The 
Council  of  Laodicea,  c.  57,  denied  this  privilege  to  heretics  and 
schismatics.  But  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  o.  84,  directed 
that  no  bishop  should  forbid  one,  whether  Gentile,  heretic,  or  Jew, 
to  attend  the  first  service — usque  ad  missam  cateehumenorunL, 

The  portico  or  outer  court,  npoTtv^y  included  the  halls  and 
colonnades  which  constituted  the  outer  or  front  part  of  the  narthex, 
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and  was  used  for  various  purposes,  analogous  to  those  of  a  modem 
committee-room  and  vestry.  Here,  also,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
irere  deposited,  and  vigils  kept  around  them  until  their  interment. 
The  ancient  Christians  were  acpustomed  to  wash  before  entering 
the  church,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  becoming  that  holy  place. 
For  this  purpose,  in  process  of  time,  the  vessel,  or  font  of  water 
which  was  used  in  this  rite,  was  introduced  into  the  narthex,  or 
porch.  Formerly  it  was  situated  without.  This  vessel  of  water 
was  called  xpT^^i  ^td>l»7,  ^f^OLpy  xoWvii^eto^,  T^ovrdpioVy  can- 
thssu9j  mymphacumy  etc.,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.^ 
The  use  of  holy  water  has  been  improperly  derived  by  some  from 
this  usage  of  the  primitive  church.  This  superstition  began  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  ninth  century,  and  was  derived,  like 
many  other  rites,  in  a  corrupt  age  of  the  church,  from  an  idolatrous 
usage.  Sozomen  relates'  that  Julian,  on  going  into  a  certain  tem- 
ple in  Gaul,  to  offer  sacrifice,  was,  according  to  pagan  custom, 
sprinkled  by  a  priest,  with  olive-branches,  which  had  been  dipped  in 
water.  The  use  of  holy  water  is  only  an  imitation  of  this  idolatrous 
rite,  and  was  unknown  in  the  church  until  the  ninth  century.  The 
baptismal  font  came  into  use  on  the  introduction  of  infant  baptism, 
as  baptisteries  fell  into  disuse,  and  when  the  neglect  of  stated  sea- 
sons of  baptism  had  rendered  the  larger  baptisteries  needless. 

§  8.   OF  THE  OUTER  BUILDINGS,  OR  EXEDRJB. 

Under  this  name  were  included  all  the  appendages  belonging  to 
the  church,  such  as  courts,  side-buildings,  wings,  etc.,  together  with 
all  those  separate  buildings  pertaining  to  the  main  edifice,  which 
were  situated  in  the  enclosure  of  the  churchyard.  This  enclosure 
around  the  church  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ttfp/jSoXog,  and  the 
porticos,  cloisters,  and  colonnades,  with  which  it  was  surrounded 
were  called  aroot,  Ttspiaroovy  rerpaaroovy  rerpdarv^jovy  am- 
bitusj  peristyliaj  etc.  The  area  between  the  wall  and  the  church 
was  called  atriumy  impluviumy  cu^pioVy  etc. 

In  this  open  space  stood  the  demoniacs  and  the  weeping  peni- 
tents, neither  of  whom  were  permitted  to  enter  within  the  walls  of 
the  church. 

About  the  sixth  century  it  became  customary  to  use  the  church' 
yard  as  a  burial  place.  In  some  instances  it  was  so  used  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  exedrae  were  the  baptuterieiy 
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which  were  erected  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  churches,  and  deno- 
minated, for  this  reason,  baptismal  and  central  churches.  Thej 
must  he  referred  to  those  times  when  it  was  customary  for  the 
hishop  himself  to  administer  this  ordinance  only  in  these  churches, 
and  at  stated  seasons.  These  baptisteries  are  spoken  of  as  in  gene- 
ral use  in  the  fourth  century.^  Previous  to  this  time,  baptism  was 
administered  in  private  houses,  and  wherever  it  was  most  convenient 
From  the  time  of  Gonstantine,  separate  buildings  were  erected 
in  connection  with  cathedral  churches  for  the  administration  of  this 
ordinance.  These  structures  were,  in  some  instances,  attached  to 
the  church ;  in  others,  they  were  detached  from  the  main  building, 
and  were  frequently  octagonal ;  sometimes,  quadrangular  or  cruci- 
form. 

The  candidates  for  baptism  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  bap- 
tistery, to  receive  the  instructions  requisite  for  their  reception  to 
this  ordinance ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  was  divided  into  separate 
apartments,  for  the  accommodation  of  both  sexes.  Meetings  of  the 
whole  congregation  and  of  synods  could  also  be  held  here,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  buildings. 
The  font  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions for  the  immersion  of  the  candidates.  The  apartment  was 
richly  ornamented,  and  the  image  of  a  dove  or  a  cross  was  sus- 
pended over  the  font. 

The  admissions  to  the  church,  at  this  time,  were,  of  necessity, 
chiefly  by  baptism  of  adults  converted  from  paganism  to  Christi- 
anity, but  this  does  not  imply  the  neglect  of  infant  baptism.  The 
ordinance  was,  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  church,  confessedly  ad- 
ministered by  immersion.  So  the  Greek  and  Arminian  churches, 
at  the  present  day,  baptize  by  immersion,  but  they  are  strictly 
paedobaptists. 

The  use  of  baptisteries  was  discontinued  upon  the  general  preva- 
lence of  the  Christian  religion  and  of  infant  baptism.  Some  re- 
mains of  these  ancient  baptisteries  are  still  extant. 

There  were  also  several  other  smaller  buildings  situated  about 
the  church,  such  as  the  veitry  or  repository^  diaconicum  magnum^ 
in  which  the  sacred  utensils,  the  ornaments,  and  robes  of  the 
clergy  were  deposited  for  safe  keeping.  These  were  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  deacons  and  inferior  clergy.  It  was  also  called 
xeifiYiXuapx^^y  yoL^o^v^jdxioVy  axevo^v^uaxio^y  vesttarium,  wtf- 
tatorium.  Here  the  clergy  were  wont  to  retire  for  private  exer- 
cises preparatory  to  their  public  performances,  and  for  private 
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rehearsals  and  examination  before  the  bishop ;  from  whence  it  was 
called  secretuniy  or  seeretarium.  It  was  also  a  general  audience- 
room,  where  friends  and  acquaintances  met  to  exchange  their  affec- 
tionate salutations  and  inquiries,  hence  called  salutatoriumj  reeep^ 
toriumj  audience  chamber,  repository.'  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
this  building  was  also  used  as  a  prisor^hotiM  for  the  confinement 
of  delinquent  clergymen.  Others  suppose  that  these  ecclesiastical 
prisons  were  separate  edifices,  called  decaniea;  but  that  there  were 
such  places  of  confinement  is  undeniable.^ 

There  was  another  class  of  buildings  called  pastophariay  but  the 
learned  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  use  of  them.  According  to 
RoBenmiiller,  they  were  a  kind  of  guard  or  watch  house.  Others 
suppose  them  to  have  been  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
clergy.  Others,  perhaps  with  greater  probability,  understand  by 
them  small  recesses  or  porticos  upon  the  outer  walls  of  the  church. 

Libraries  were,  at  a  very  early  period,  eoUeeted  and  kept  in  con- 
nection with  the  churches,^  which  were  furnished,  not  merely  with 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  and  in  translations,  together  with  the 
books  necessary  for  the  church  service,  but  with  commentaries, 
homilies,  catechisms,  and  theological  works.  These  libraries  were 
of  great  importance,  and  often  were  very  extensive.  The  libraries 
of  Alexandria,  Rome,  and  Constantinople  were  kept  in  separate 
buildings,  adjacent  to  the  church.'^  From  the  libraries  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Gsesarea,  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  chiefly  derived  the 
materials  for  their  writings.  The  library  of  St.  Sophia  contained 
120,000  volumes. 

Schools  were  very  early  established  in  connection  with  the 
churches.  If  no  building  was  provided  for  this  purpose,  the 
schools  were  taught  in  the  baptistery  and  the  vestry.  The  teacn- 
ers  of  these  schools  always  instructed  their  catechumens  privately, 
and  were  never  allowed  to  give  public  instructions.  The  Sixth  Ge- 
neral Council  of  Constantinople  directs  the  presbyters  in  country 
towns  and  villages  to  have  schools  to  teach  all  such  children  as 
w^e  sent  to  them,  for  which  they  should  exact  no  reward,  nor  re- 
ceive any  thing,  unless  the  parents  of  the  children  thought  fit  to 
make  them  a  charitable  donation  by  way  of  voluntary  contribution. 
From  all  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  primitive  Christians  regarded 
these  schools  as  having  an  intimate  connection  with  their  churches, 
and  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  same  great  end. 

The  bishops  and  clergy  had  houses  allotted  to  them  adjacent  to 
the  church,  called  olxoi  fiaaiXeioi.* 
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Bathing-Iiauses  are  also  mentioned,  and  public  rooms,  called 
avaxofiTtt^iay  diversoriaj  lodging-places,  supposed  b j  some  to  be 
a  kind  of  inn, — hj  others  they  are  regarded  as  a  common  place  of 
resort  for  rest  and  for  recreation. 

Hospitals  for  the  poor  and  the  sick  irere  also  maintained  in  con- 
nection mth  the  churches. 


§  9.  OF  TOWBBS,  BBLLS,  AND  OBGAKS. 

T<nt€r$. — These  were  entirely  unknown  in  the  first  seven  centu- 
ries. The  term  Ttrpyog,  which  occurs  in  the  description  of  the 
ancient  churches,  is  used,  not  in  the  usual  sense  of  a  tower,  but  as 
synonymous  with  the  ^rifia  or  dii^aVy  the  sanctuary,  or  the  desk} 
These  towers  are  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  A 
chapel  built  for  him,  in  the  year  878,  was  provided  with  two  towers 
for  bells.  A  church  of  a  cloister,  of  a  date  still  earlier,  887,  is  abo 
described  as  having  a  tower  attached  to  it.'  The  same  is  true  of 
the  cathedral  church  at  Mentz,  A.  D.  378.' 

Authors  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  origin  and  use  of  these 
appendages  of  the  church.  The  probable  opinion  is  that  they  were 
erected  on  the  first  introduction  of  belUy  and  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  convenient  place  for  the  suspension  of  them.  Such  the 
name  implies,  and  so  Du  Gauge  explains  the  term.^  They  were  thea 
belfries,  erected  not  for  ornament,  but  for  convenience  merely;  and 
oflen  were  separate  structures  totally  detached  from  the  church. 

The  Gothic  towers  appear  from  the  first  to  have  been  erected  for 
ornament.  They  are  the  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  tlie 
taste  of  the  age  sought  to  depart  as  much  as  possible  from  the  style 
of  the  primitive  church.    For  further  particulars,  see  References.* 

Belled — ^Bells  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans. Even  if  the  tintinnahula  of  the  Romans  were  beHs,  they 
were  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  church-bells  of  later 
date.  These  were  not  in  use  earlier  than  the  seventh  century. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which  ascribes  tho  first  in- 
troduction of  them  to  Sabianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  succeeded 
Gregory  the  Great  in  the  year  604.^  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  they  were  in  common  use  in  the  churches  in  France. 
Near  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  was  furnished  with  bells."  But  they  have  never 
received  much  favour  in  the  East.  The  Arabs  and  Turks,  especi- 
ally, have  always  maintained  a  settled  aversion  to  them. 
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In  the  place  of  bells,  in  the  East,  messengers  were  sent  out  to 
summon  the  people  to  worship.'  In  Egypt,  a  trumpet  was  blown. 
The  inmates  of  their  cloisters  were  summoned  to  prayers  by  knock- 
ing upon  their  cells  with  a  billet  of  wood,  as  is  still  the  custom  with 
the  Nestorian  Christians.  The  Greeks  had  two  instruments  for 
this  purpose,  which  they  called  av^yrpov  and  ayvoaihyi^vov. 
These  are  described  by  Bingham  as  consisting  of  boards,  or  plates 
of  iron,  full  of  holes,  whi<&  were  held  in  the  hand  and  struck  with 
a  mallet. 

In  the  West,  on  the  contrary,  the  bell  was  considered  as  a  sacred 
and  indispensable  appendage  of  a  diurch.  The  following  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  inscriptions  which  were  frequently  written  upon  the 
church  bell :— * 

"  Laado  Dewn  Temm,  plebem  toco,  congrego  clemm, 
DeAinotoe  ploro,  oimbom  [&!.  pestem]  fugo,  feetaqae  honoro." 

The  custom  of  conseerating  and  baptizing  bells  is  a  superstition 
of  early  date,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  eighth  century;  that  of  nam- 
ing the  bells  of  churches,  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century. 

When  the  enormous  bells  of  Moscow,  Vienna,  Paris,  Toulouse, 
Milan,  etc.  were  cast,  is  not  known.  They  are  probably  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  harmonize  well  with  the  vast 
cathedrals  and  towers  of  that  period,  so  distinguished  for  its  mas- 
aire  and  imposing  structures. 

The  tolling  of  bells  at  the  decease  of  a  person,  and  at  funerals, 
was  originally  an  expedient  of  a  superstitious  age,  to  frighten  away 
demons  that  were  supposed  to  be  hovering  around  to  prey  i^on  the 
q>irit  of  the  dead  or  dying  man.  This  superstition  was  widely  ex- 
tended during  the  dark  ages.  Bells  were  often  rung  with  violence, 
aJso,  during  a  t^oeipest,  to  frighten  away  demons,  and  avert  the 
Blorms  which  they  were  supposed  to  raise. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Edinburgh  Encydopsedia,  is  in- 
serted as  descriptive  of  these  superstitions: — 

'^IiL  regard  to  the  superstitious  use  of  bells,  we  shall  probably 
find  the  ringing  of  them  at  funerals  to  have  originated  in  the  dark- 
est ages,  but  with  a  different  view  from  that  in  which  they  are  now 
employed.  ....  Beasoning  from  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  innumerable  superstitions,  which  ex- 
tensive analogies  only  enable  us  to  recogmse,  we  may,  partly,  con- 
nect the  ringing  of  bells  for  persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  with 
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the  virtue  supposed  to  reside  in  the  sound  of  brass.  It  was  to  avert 
the  influence  of  demons.  But  if  the  superstitions  of  our  ancestors 
did  not  originate  in  this  imaginary  virtue,  while  they  preserved  the 
practice,  it  is  certain  that  they  believed  the  mere  noise  had  the 
same  effect ;  and  as,  according  to  their  ideas,  evil  spirits  were  al- 
ways hovering  around  to  make  a  prey  of  departing  souls,  the  tolling 
of  bells  struck  them  with  terror.  We  may  trace  the  practice  of 
tolling  bells  at  funerals  to  the  like  source.  This  has  been  practised 
from  times  of  great  antiquity ;  the  bells  being  muffled  for  the  sake 
of  greater  solemnity,  in  the  same  way  as  we  see  drums  muffled  in 
military  funerals.  Possibly  it  was  also  with  the  view  of  averting 
the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  as  the  soul  was  not  believed  to  pass 
immediately  to  the  regions  of  light  or  darkness.  The  efficacy  of 
bells,  and  other  noises,  in  putting  demons  to  flight,  is  recorded 
among  the  ancients;  and  from  them  was  more  widely  extended 
during  the  more  barbarous  ages In  Italy,  during  great  tem- 
pests, the  women  assembled,  ringing  bells  and  beating  cymbals,  in 
the  noise  of  which,  the  learned  Moresin  observes, '  they  confided 
more  than  in  the  efficacy  of  fasting  and  prayer.  On  St.  John's 
day,  the  bells  were  violently  rung,  and  other  superstitions  prac- 
tised, to  put  devils  to  flight,  and  avert  the  efibcts  of  storms  which 
they  were  supposed  to  raise  in  the  air. 

^'We  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  ringing  of. 
bells  for  persons  in  the  agonies  of  death,  at  funerals,  and  to  dispd 
tempests,  has  originally  had  relation  to  one  conmion  object,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  demons.  Here,  also,  we  may  seek  the  consecration  or 
exorcising  of  bells,  practised  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and, 
perhaps,  the  cause  of  naming  them  after  particular  saints.  In  the 
Council  of  Cologne,  it  is  said,  '  Let  bells  be  blessed,  as  the  trum- 
pets of  the  church  militant,  by  which  the  people  are  assembled  to 
hear  the  word  of  God ;  the  clergy  to  announce  his  mercy  by  daj, 
and  his  truth  in  their  noctumid  vigils ;  that  by  their  sound  the 
faithful  may  be  invited  to  prayers,  and  that  the  spirit  of  devotion 
in  them  may  be  increased.  The  fathers  have  also  maintained  that 
demons,  affrighted  by  the  sound  of  bells  calling  ChristiaiiB  to 
prayers,  would  flee  away ;  and  when  they  fled,  the  persons  of  the 
faithful  would  be  secure ;  that  the  destruction  of  lightnings  and 
whirlwinds  would  be  averted,  and  the  spirits  of  the  storm  defeated.* 
All  these  things  were  promoted  by  consecration ;  and  a  credulous 
bishop  narrates  several  miracles  displayed  by  consecrated  bells, 
which,  without  much  difficulty,  we  can  trace  to  natural  causes. 
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Dnrand,  the  author  of  the  Mituals  of  the  Raman  Churchy  says, 
^  For  expiring  persons,  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  people  may  put 
up  their  prayers.  This  must  be  done  twice  for  a  woman,  and 
thrice  for  a  man ;  for  a  clergyman  as  many  times  as  he  had  orders ; 
and  at  the  conclusion,  a  peal  of  all  the  bells  must  be  given,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  quality  of' the  persons  for  whom  the  people  are  to  offer 
up  their  prayers.'  "^^ 

Organs}^ — The  organ  constituted  no  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  , 
ancient  churches.  The  first  instance  on  record  of  its  use  in  the 
church,  occurred  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, who  received  one  as  a  present  from  Gonstantine,  which  was 
set  up  in  the  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.^'  The  musicians  of  this 
city  and  of  Mentz,  learned  to  play  on  the  organ  in  Italy,  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  were  already  known  in  that  country. 
We  have  authentic  accounts  of  the  mani;^acture  of  this  instrument 
in  Germany,  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.^  England,  about  the 
same  time,  distinguished  herself  by  the  manufacture  of  organs  of 
colossal  dimensions. 

The  Greek  church  has  never  favoured  the  use  of  the  organ  in 
the  churches,  and  has  generally  restricted  it  to  the  theatre  and 
musical  concerts.  Even  in  the  Western  church  the  organ  was  ivot 
received  with  universal  favour.  ''  Our  church,''  says  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, (a.  n.  1250,)  ^'  does  not  use  musical  instruments,  as  harps  and 
psalteries,  in  the  praise  of  God,  lest  she  should  seem  to  Judaize." 
From  which  some  have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  organ  was 
not  used  in  any  churches  previous  to  this  time. 

The  use  of  the  organ  in  religious  worship  was  not  regarded  with 
favour  by  the  reformers  generally.  Luther,  from  his  great  fond- 
ness for  music,  favoured  the  continuance  of  the  organ.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly in  use  in  almost  all  the  Lutheran  churches  to  this  day. 
Calvin  strictly  opposed  it,  as  a  theatrical  instrument  unsuited  to 
the  devotional  ends  of  sacred  music.  The  opposition  of  Erasmus 
to  organs  is  well  known.  The  Puritans  also  regarded  them  with 
special  aversion  as  instruments  of  sacred  music.  The  kirk  of 
Scotland,  to  this  day,  totally  excludes  them  from  the  church.  A 
few  years  since  an  organ  was  presented  to  a  certain  church  in  Scot- 
land, which  gave  rise  to  spirited  controversy ;  a  volume  was  pub- 
lished against  this  innovation,  and  the  offensive  instrument  was 
removed  by  the  authority  of  the  synod. 

17 
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§  10.  OF  THE  POORS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

To  insure  dae  secrecy  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  their  reli- 
gion, the  ancient  Christians  constructed  the  doors  of  their  churches 
with  peculiar  care.  As  we  have  already  seen,  they  set  apart,  bj 
the  solemn  rites  of  ordination,  a  class  of  men  to  guard  the  doors, 
and  prevent  the  intrusion,  not  only  of  the  profane,  but  of  their  own 
catechumens  and  penitents.  Such  was  the  profound  secrecy  in 
which  they  celel»rated  certain  of  their  religious  rites.  In  all  this 
they  imitated  ike  Jews ;  and  the  early  fathers,  like  the  writers  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  this  usage  derived  abundant 
metaphors  relating  to  the  doors  of  the  church,  of  heaven,  of  the 
kingdom,  etc.  Compare  the  following  passages  of  Scripture,  among 
many  others: — 2  Chron.  viii.  14;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11;  czviii.  19,  20; 
John  z.  1 ;  xx.  19 ;  Acts  ziv.  27 ;  Bev.  xxn,  14,  etc. 

It  was  customary,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  to  post 
upon  the  doors  of  the  church  the  names  of  all  excommunicated  per- 
sons. At  a  period  somewhat  later,  persons  intending  marriage 
were  also  published  in  the  same  manner.  This  was  also  the  place 
for  posting  all  proclamations  and  decisions  of  the  church,  and  pub- 
lic notices  of  every  kind. 

There  were  generally  three  main  enlarances  to  the  churches,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  These  were  provided  irith 
outer  and  inner  doors,  distinguished  by  the  names  dfi^n^vfa  and 
rB?£vraiov  ^vpan^.  The  main  entrance  over  against  the  high 
altar  was  called  beautifulj  in  imitation  of  the  gate  of  the  same  name 
in  the  temple.  Acts  iii.  2,  10.  The  different  sexes  entered  by  dif- 
ferent doors  ;^  these  were  made  of  the  choicest  and  most  durable 
wood,  wrought  with  peculiar  care,  and  richly  ornamented  with  ara- 
besque, bronze,  gold,  or  silver  plate ;  not  unfrequently  they  were 
made  of  solid  brass  or  bronze.  Several  of  this  kind  still  remain  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.* 

The  date  of  the  building  or  dedication  of  the  church  was  usuallj 
inscribed  on  the  doors.  Subjects  of  sacred  history  were  often  re- 
presented by  curiously  carved  work  on  the  sacred  portals.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  were  inscriptions  of  various  kinds,  consisting  of 
a  motto,  a  doctrinal  sentiment,  a  passage  of  Scripture,  a  doxologv, 
or  a  prayer.  A  single  specimen  is  h^e  given,  as  taken  from  an 
ancient  church.     On  the  outer  side  of  the  door : — 
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Pax  tibi  wt,  qninoiiBqae  Dei  penetralia  Christi 
Pectore  p*cifioo  oanclidns  ingrederis. 

On  the  innde : — 

Qnisquis  ftb  »de  Dd,  perfbotiB  ordine  votifly 
Egrederis,  remea  eorpore ;  eord$  mane. 


§11.  OF  THB  PAVEMENTS  AND  WALLS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  floor  of  the  church  consisted  of  pavement  carefully  kid,  or 
smooth  marble.  In  large  churches  the  narthez  had  a  parement  of 
plaster ;  the  flooring  of  the  nave  was  plastering  or  boards ;  while 
the  chancel  was  adorned  with  mosaic.  Not  unfrequently  there  was 
a  tessellated  pavement  of  particoloured  and  polished  marble,  con- 
stituting a  rich  mosaic  work.  A  curious  specimen  of  this  ancient 
mosaic  was  found  in  1805,  near  Salzburg,  delineating  the  story  of 
Theseus  and  Ariadne.  Such  decorations,  in  imitation  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  (1  Kings  vi.  15-80)  were  used  in  the  churches  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century.  From  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  it 
became  customary  to  encumber  and  disfigure  the  nave  and  choir 
with  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  from  that  period  the  floors  were 
occupied  with  palisades,  monuments,  and  epitaphs ;  and  all  unity 
and  symmetry  was  destroyed. 

.  The  walls  and  the  canopy  were  also  ornamented  with  inscrip- 
tions, mosaics,  paintings,  and  bas-relief.  The  paintings  were  exe- 
cuted on  wood,  metals,  and  canvas.  The  bas-relief  was  executed 
in  gypsum,  mortar,  stone,  or  metal,  in  imitation  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple.  Yotive  offerings  of  shields,  arms,  standards,  and 
the  like,  were  also  hung  upon  the  walls.  To  these  the  lights  were 
attached  and  suspended  from  the  canopy.  Vaulted  roofs  are  of 
later  origin. 

We  subjoin  from  Eusebius  an  account  of  the  decoration  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  Constantino  in  the  fourth 
century : — '^  At  the  side  opposite  to  the  sepulchre,  which  ^as  the 
eastern  side,  the  church  itself  was  erected ;  a  noble  work,  rising  to 
a  vast  height,  and  of  great  extent,  both  in  length  and  breadth. 
The  interior  of  this  structure  was  floored  with  marble  slabs  of  vari- 
ous colours ;  while  the  external  surface  of  the  walls,  which  shone 
with  polished  stones  exactly  fitted  together,  exhibited  a  degree  of 
splendour  in  no  respect  inferior  to  that  of  marble.  With  regard 
to  the  roof,  it  was  covered  on  the  outside  with  lead,  as  a  protection 
against  the  rains  of  winter.    But  the  inner  part  of  the  roof  was 
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finished  with  sculptured  fretwork,  extended  in  a  series  of  connected 
compartments,  like  a  vast  sea,  over  the  whole  church ;  and,  being 
overlaid  throughout  with  the  purest  gold,  caused  the  entire  build- 
ing to  glitter  as  it  were  with  rays  of  light."^ 


§  12.   OF  THE  WINDOWS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

No  aspersion  was  CTer  more  unjust  than  that  which  charged  the 
primitive  Christians  with  seeking  concealment  and  hating  the  light 
In  imitation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (1  Eings'vi.  4)  thej  sought, 
from  the  beginning,  to  furnish  their  churches  fully  with  light.  It 
is  customary  to  refer  the  first  use  of  glass  windows  to  the  third 
century ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  they  had  an  earlier  origin, 
as  is  shown  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  In  France,  windows, 
both  of  coloured  and  of  cut  glass,  were  in  use  in  the  sixth  century. 
Yenantius  Fortunatus,  a  poet  of  the  fifth,  has  a  distich  respecting 
the  cathedral  church  at  Paris,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  gla9$ 
windows  were  then  in  use : 

Prima  otpit,  radios  trdrdt  oonlata  fauHrit 
Artifioisqne  manu  olaurit  in  aroe  diem. 

From  the  hbtory  of  the  venerable  Bede,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem  that  these  were  not  in  use  in  England  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  were  subsequently  introduced  from  France. 

Pliny  affirms  that  the  art  of  painting  glass  was  known  to  the 
Romans.  If  so,  it  must  have  been  lost  again ;  for  no  traces  of  the 
art  are  discoverable  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
It  was  brought  to  perfection  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most  finished  specimen  of  the 
arts  in  the  Middle  Ages.  After  a  slumber  of  three  hundred  years, 
it  is  beginning  to  be  again  revived  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  windows  of  churches  were  not  only  greater  in  number,  but 
larger  in  dimensions,  than  those  of  private  dwelling-houses.  In 
the  Garlovingian  dynasty,  however,  the  windows  were  smaQ  and 
round,  and  very  far  from  affording  sufficient  light. 


§  18.  OF  THE  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

i 

After  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchyi  churches  were  adorned 
with  various  ornaments  more  or  less  costly. 
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Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  anathematay  or  gifts  from 
different  individuals,  which  were  suspended  upon  pillars,  or  placed 
in  some  other  conspicuous  situation,  and  intended  as  memorials  of 
some  particular  mercy  or  benefit  received  from  God.  Eusebius,  in 
his  account  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  says,  '^He  fur- 
ther enriched  it  with  numberless  offerings  of  inexpressible  beauty, 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  in  various  forms,  the 
skill  and  elaborate  arrangement  of  which,  in  regard  to  their  magni- 
tude, number,  and  variety,  we  have  not  leisure,  at  present,  to  de- 
scribe particularly.'** 

It  is  but  justice  to  ^he  ancient  fathers  to  remark  that  they  were 
very  far  from  bestowing  unqualified  approbation  upon  that  style  of 
gaudy  magnificence  in  which  their  churches  were  decorated.  St. 
Ambrose  says,  ^' that  whatever  is  done  in  purity,  and  with  sin- 
cerity, is  commendable,  but  that  it  is  neither  praiseworthy  to  rear 
superfluous  structures,  nor  to  neglect  such  as  are  needful ;  that  the 
priest  ought,  especially,  to  adorn  the  temple  of  God  with  becoming 
graces ;  that  it  should  be  rendered  resplendent  by  acts  of  humility 
and  charity ;  in  giving  to  the  stranger  according  to  his  necessities, 
and  as  the  dictates  of  humanity  require ;  not  by  pride,  self-indul- 
gence, and  personal  aggrandizement,  at  the  expense  of  the  poor."^ 
Jerome,  in  various  passages,  inveighs  against  the  pomp  and  pride 
displayed  in  the  churches  and  in  the  attire  of  the  priesthood.' 
Chrysostom  complains  of  the  vanity,  superstition,  and  oppression 
of  the  poor,  with  which  their  churches  were  erected,  though  he  ob- 
jects not  to  these  expenditures  upon  the  churches  in  themselves 
considered.^  St.  Bernard  rebukes  this  extravagant  folly  with  so 
much  simplicity  and  fervour,  that  the  reader  will  be  interested  to 
hear  him  in  his  own  tongue."*" 

*  Tali  qaftdam  arte  Bpargitnr  sbb,  at  nmltipUoetnr.  Ezpenditur,  at  augeatar, 
et  effiuio  copiam  parit  Ipso  qoippe  Tisa  somptaosarom,  Bed  mirandaram  vani- 
tatam,  accenduntor  homines  magis  ad  offerendum,  qoam  ad  orandum.  Sio  opes 
opiboB  haoriantar,  sic  peconia  pecuniam  trahit :  qaia  nescio,  quo  pacto,  ubi  am- 
plioB  diritiaram  cernitur,  ibi  offertar  libentias.  Auro  teetii  reUgviis  saginantiir 
oeoU,  et  locali  aperiantor.  Ostenditor  jfuUherrma  forma  Sancti  vel  Saneta  alicu- 
joB,  et  eo  creditor  sanotior,  qao  eotoratior,  Corrant  homines  ad  OBColandom, 
inTitantor  ad  donandom;  et  magis  mirantar  palcra,  qaam  yenerantur  sacra. 
Ponontur  dehinc  in  ecclesia  gtmmaim^  non  earonm,  ted  rota,  circamseptaB  lampadi- 
Inis,  Bed  non  minos  folgentes  vuertu  lapuUbut.  Cemimns  et  pro  candelabris  arbores 
fUMdam  ereetat,  malto  aoris  pondere,  miro  artificis  opere  fabricatas,  neo  magis 
coraseantes  saperpositis  lucerniB,  qaam  sais  gemmis.  Quid,  patas,  in  his  omni- 
bus qasBritort  pcenitentiam  companotio,  an  intaentinm  admiratio?  0  yanitas 
▼amtatam,  sed  non  yanior,  qaam  insanior  I    Falget  ecclesia  in  parietiboB,  et  in 
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§14.  OF  IMAGES. 

Thb  primitive  Christians  regarded  with  irreconcilable  aversion 
all  pictures  or  images,  none  of  which  were  allowed  in  their  churches. 
The  Roman  emperors  required  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  their 
statues,  and  the  refusal  to  do  this  on  the  part  of  Christians  was 
frequently  the  occasion  of  their  vindictive  persecution,  as  is  seen  in 
Pliny's  letter  to  Trajan,  cited  above,  pp.  34-6.  This  circumstance, 
together  with  their  abhorrence  of  paganism,  effectually  excluded 
images  from  the  churches  of  the  early  Christians. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  introducing  images  into  churches 
is  described  by  Neander  as  follows  :-^'^  It  was  not  in  the  church, 
but  in  the  family,  that  religious  images  first  came  into  use  among 
the  Christians.  In  their  daily  intercourse  with  men,  the  Christians 
saw  themselves  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  objects  of  pagan  my- 
thology, or,  at  least,  by  objects  offensive  to  their  moral  and  Chris- 
tian sentiments.  Representations  of  this  sort  covered  the  walls  in 
shops,  were  the  ornaments  of  drinking-vessels  and  seal-rings,  on 
which  the  pagans  frequently  had  engraven  the  images  of  their  gods, 
so  that  they  might  worship  them  when  they  pleased.  It  was  natu- 
ral that,  in  place  of  these  objects,  so  offensive  to  their  religions 
and  moral  sentiments,  the  Christians  should  substitute  others  more 
agreeable  to  them.  Thus  they  preferred  to  have  on  their  goblets  the 
figure  of  a  shepherd  carrying  a  lamb  on  his  shoulder,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  our  Saviour  rescuing  the  repentant  sinner,  accord- 
ing to  the  gospel  parable.^  And  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  in 
reference  to  the  seal-rings  of  the  Christians,'  ^  Let  our  signets  be 
a  dove,  (the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit,)  or  a  fish,*  or  a  ship  sailing 

pftuperibuB  eget.  Suob  lapides  induit  anro,  et  suos  fiUos  xmdos  d«0erit  De 
BumptiboB  egenomm  serritar  ocqUb  diiitum.  Inyeniimt  onrioai,  quo  delectentnr, 
et  non  inTeniunt  mlBeri,  quo  euBtententur.  Utquid  Baltem  BUiotonim  imaginei 
Don  reyeremuTi  quibtts  nUqu^  ipBom,  quod  pedibas  oonouloatnr,  ae^lei  paptmnUuu. 
Sa^t  tpuUur  in  ore  Angeiif  ampe  alieujut  aandorum  faeiu  eaidbiu  tumKtur  IranieiM- 
tium,  £t  Bi  non  sacriB  bis  imaginiboB,  our  Tel  non  parcitur  pulerit  eolimb¥$  f  Car 
decoraa,  quod  moz  fcBdandum  est?  Cur  depingia,  quod  mox  neeease  mi  oonenl- 
cari  ?  Quid  ibi  Talent  TenuBtss  forma,  ubi  pulTore  maoulantur  aadduo  ?  BeniqM 
quid  hsBO  ad  pauperes,  ad  Monaohos,  ad  Bpirituales  TiTOB?  Nisi  forta  et  hio  mt- 
moratum  jam  poeteo  TerBiculum  prophetiouB  ille  reapondeatur:  Dommty  tHim  de- 
corum domtu  turn,  et  locum  kalniatiomt  gUrm  ttue.  Aaaentio :  patiamur  et  hse  fieri 
in  ecoloBia :  quia  etsi  noxia  sunt  Tanis  et  aTaris,  non  tamen  BimplioibuB  et  de- 
Totis — Off.  t  i.  p.  646,  ed.  Bened. 

*  Tbe  Bame  aUusion  aa  in  the  oaae  of  the  flahennen^^alBo  an  aUnaion  to  the 
anagram  of  Christ'B  name,  IXeTS^Is^tfovf  XpAtf^rof,  ei ov  Tw(,  X^tigp. 
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toward  heaven,  (the  symbol  of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  the  in- 
dividual Christian  soul,)  or  a  lyre^  (the  symbol  of  Christian  joy,)  or 
an  anchor,  (the  symbol  of  Christian  hope ;)  and  he  who  is  a  fisher- 
man will  not  be  forgetful  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  of  the  children 
taken  from  the  water  ;*  for  no  images  of  gods  should  be  engraved 
on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  forbidden  all  intercourse  with  idols ; 
no  sword  or  bow  on  the  rings  of  those  who  strive  after  peace ;  no 
goblets  on  the  rings  of  those  who  are  the  friends  of  sobriety.'  Yet 
religious  emblems  passed  from  domestic  use  into  the  churches,  per- 
haps as  early  as  the  end  of  the  third  century.  The  walls  of  them 
were  painted  in  this  manner.  The  Council  of  Elvira,  in  the  year 
303,  opposed  this  innovation  as  an  abuse,  and  forbade  ^  the  objects 
of  worship  and  adoration  to  be  painted  on  the  walls.'  "' 

All  this  was  in  harmony  also  with  the  ceremonials  of  the  sensu- 
ous religion  of  the  age,  which,  relying  more  on  the  outward  form 
than  on  the  inward  spirit,  sought  by  imposing  rituals  to  enforce 
religious  truth,  rather  than  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  understanding 
and  the  conscience.  Mosheim  and  Augusti  represent  this  to  have 
been  eminently  the  spirit  of  several  sects  of  the  Gnostics,  with 
whom  it  was  a  favourite  sentiment,  '^  that  religious  truth  could  bet- 
ter be  enforced  by  pictorial  representations  than  by  sermons  and  by 
books."  By  such  paintings  they  taught  their  religious  tenets. 
Gregory  the  Great,  of  the  sixth  century,  particularly  commends 
this  as  a  happy  expedient  for  instructing  the  unlearned  in  religion. 
^^  What  the  letter  is  to  the  learned,  such  is  the  painting  to  the  un- 
learned. For  here  they  see  what  they  ought  to  obey,  so  that  the 
ignorant  may  read  their  duty  in  the  pictured  representation." 
"  Pictures,  therefore,  are  introduced  into  churches,  that  they  who 
cannot  read  from  the  written  word,  may  stiU  understand  it  as  de- 
picted on  the  walls." t 

In  these  sentiments  we  recognise  the  temporizing  spirit  of  the 
church,  in  accommodating  itself  to  the  superstitions  of  the  age. 
This  Gregory  greatly  encouraged,  in  total  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  primitive  Christianity.  It  was,  indeed,  a  favourite  maxim  of 
this  renowned  prelate,  that  Christianity  should  accommodate  itself 

*  The  Christiftns,  whom  the  Divine  teacher,  the  >s»o;  iMudfl^ywyo^  Christ,  leads 
through  baptism  to  regeneration. 

f  Quod  legentibus  Scriptura,  hoc  idiotis  prnstat  pictura  cementibus. — EpUU 
lib.  iz.  ind.  3,  ep.  9.  Idcirco  enim  pictura  in  ecolesiis  adhibetur,  ut  ii,  qui  literaa 
nesciunt,  saltern  in  parietibus  Tidendo  legunt,  qusd  legere  in  codicibus  non  valent 
— Lib.  Tii.  ind.  2»  ep.  8. 
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more  and  more  to  paganism,  to  facilitate  conversions  to  the  religion 
of  Christ.  Under  sach  influences  and  such  teaching,  the  Christian 
church  was  soon  filled  with  images,  pictures,  and  statues  more  be- 
coming an  idol's  temple  than  a  sanctuary  for  the  worship  of  the 
living  God. 

These  images,  though  at  first  employed  as  aids  to  devotion,  soon 
became  the  objects  of  almost  idolatrous  veneration.  A  single  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  Michael  to  Louis  the  Pious,  in 
the  ninth  century,  is  added,  in  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  :— 
'^  First  of  all,  they  put  away  the  cross  from  the  churches,  and  set  up 
images  instead,  before  which  they  placed  their  candles  and  burned 
incense,  and  reverenced  them  as  though  they  were  the  sacred  cross 
on  which  Christ  was  crucified.  Before  these  images  they  sang 
psalms  and  prayed  and  implored  blessings.  They  clothed  these 
images  in  linen,  and  made  them  godfathers  to  their  children  in 
baptism.  Monks,  on  shaving  their  heads  and  in  taking  their  vows, 
let  their  hair  fall  into  the  bosom  of  the  image.  Many  priests 
scraped  the  paint  from  the  statues,  and  mingled  it  with  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  ministered  it  to  the  communi- 
cants. Others  placed  the  sacred  elements  in  the  hands  of  the 
image  as  they  were  presented  to  those  who  partook  of  this  ordi- 
*  nance.'** 

Such  puerilities  and  superstitions  gave  rise  to  the  famous  war 
respecting  image-worship,  (a.  d.  726,)  which  was  characterized  by 
many  atrocities,  and  continued  to  distract  the  church  during  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  until  842,  when  the  super- 
stitions practices  respecting  the  use  of  images  were  finally  confirmed 
and  legalized. 

The  antagonistic  spirit  by  which  this  protracted  strife  against 
image-worship  was  sustained,  found  an  appropriate  expression  in 
the  stern  remonstrance  of  many  of  the  ancient  fathers.  "  As  God 
admonished  the  Jews,"  says  Jerome,  f  A.  D.  420,  "so  hath  he  also 
warned  us,  who  claim  to  be  the  church,  not  to  trust  in  the  splendour 
of  our  edifices,  in  gilded  and  fretted  ceilings,  and  marble  walls. 
Let  not  these  be  called  the  temple  of  God.  That  alone  is  the  true 
temple  which  is  adorned  with  the  indwelling  of  a  true,  a  holy  life, 
and  all  the  Christian  graces."' 

Isidore  of  Pelusium,  f  a.  d.  449,  complains  "  that  the  church 
edifices  were  garnished  too  richly,  while  the  church  itself  was  dis- 
figured, and  adds  that  he  would  prefer  to  have  lived  in  that 
age  in  which  the  place  of  assembly  was  not,  indeed,  so  richly 
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ornamented,  bnt  the  chnrch  was  crowned  with  heavenly  gifts,  than 
in  his  own  age,  when  lofty  edifices  were  erected  and  finished  in 
splendid  style,  while  the  chnrch  itself  stood  naked  and  empty."' 

Epiphanios,  f  A.  n.  408,  on  observing  in  a  strange  church  which 
he  had  entered  for  devotional  purposes,  a  vail,  hanging  on  which 
was  depicted  the  image  of  Christ,  or  of  some  saint,  indignantly  tore 
it  down,  and  urgently  remonstrated  against  the  introduction  of  such 
things  into  the  church,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  religion.^ 


§  15.   OF  THE  VENERATION   FOR   SACRED  PLACES,  AJID  THE    PRIVI- 
LEGES ATTACHED  TO  THEM.^ 

It  became  customary  in  the  fourth  century  to  set  apart  the 
church  to  religious  uses  by  a  solemn  consecration,  by  which  it  was 
invested  with  peculiar  sanctity.  The  remarks  which  follow  relate 
particularly  to  churches  subsequent  to  this  period. 

The  early  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  manifested  a  profound  vene- 
ration for  the  house  of  Ood,  and  zealously  guarded  it,  not  only 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  profane,  but  against  secular  and  sacri- 
legious uses.  Their  own  attendance  upon  its  ordinances  was  marked 
with  every  demonstration  of  religious  awe.  '^  Let  both  men  and 
women,"  says  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  ^^  come  to  church  in  comely 
apparel,  with  a  serious  gait,  with  modest  silence,  and  love  unfeigned ; 
chaste  both  in  body  and  mind,  so  that  they  may  be  duly  prepared 
to  offer  prayer  to  God."*  "  They  came  into  the  church  as  into  the 
palace  of  the  Great  King.  Before  going  into  the  church,  they  used 
to  wash  at  least  their  hands,  carrying  themselves  there  with  the  most 
profound  silence  and  devotion.  Nay,  so  great  was  the  reverence 
which  they  bore  to  the  church,  that  the  emperors  themselves,  who 
otherwise  never  went  without  their  guard  about  them,  when  they' 
came  to  go  into  the  church,  used  to  lay  down  their  arms — ^to  leave 
their  guard  behind  them,  and  to  put  off  their  crowns."' 

The  churches,  however,  were  occasionally  the  scenes  of  disorder 
and  sacrilege ;  especially  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  during 
the  Arian  controversy.  To  prevent  these,  Honorius  decreed,  A.  D. 
398,  the  sentence  of  scourging  and  banishment  upon  any  one  who 
should  enter  the  church  and  disturb  the  bishop  or  minister  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  If  he  interrupted  the  religious  services,  or 
offered  violence  to  the  litany,  he  was  to  be  sentenced  to  death  by 
any  court,  civil  or  military.* 
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The  following  were  some  of  the  rules  by  which  the  church  was 
guarded  from  secular  aud  sacrilegious  uses. 

(a)  Neither  churchee  nor  anj  of  their  utensilB  or  implements 
could  be  sold,  mortgaged,  or  assessed  for  taxes ;  to  this  rule,  how- 
ever, there  were  occasional  exceptions. 

{b)  Churches  could  not  be  used  for  courts  of  either  civil  or  crimi- 
nal cases,  nor  for  popular  elections,  or  legistative  assemblies,  bat 
they  might  be  opened  for  the  accommodation  of  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cils, and  for  the  coronation  of  princes. 

(c)  No  marketing,  or  exchanges  in  buying  or  selling  of  any  kind 
was  allowed  in  the  church,  much  less  were  annual  fairs  permitted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  church. 

(d)  No  convivial  assemblies  were  in  any  instance  to  be  held  in  the 
churches.  And  even  the  hve-feasU^  the  abuses  of  which  in  the 
Corinthian  church  were  so  severely  censured  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
(1  Cor.  xi.  18  et  seq.y)  were  not  allowed  in  the  churches. 

(e)  Neither  were  churches  to  be  opened  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  travellers. 

(/)  It  was  also  a  high  offence  to  speak  irreverently  of  the  house 
of  God,  or  unworthily  to  engage  in  any  official  act  of  public  wor- 
ship.* 

All  who  entered  into  the  church  were  first  required  to  wash  their 
hands,  and  for  this  purpose  water  was  constantly  kept  in  the  front 
part  of  the  church,  as  has  been  already  stated,  §  7,  p.  251.  This 
rite,  as  explained  by  TertuUian  and  others,  was  emblematical  of 
that  purity  of  heart  with  which  the  worshipper  ought  to  engage  in 
his  public  religious  duties.'  In  some  of  the  Eastern  churches,  par- 
ticularly in  Abyssinia,  it  was  customary,  also,  for  Christians  to  put 
off  their  shoes  on  entering  the  church,  after  the  example  of  Moses* 
Exod.  iii.  5.  Kings  and  princes,  and  military  commanders  reve- 
rently laid  aside  their  badges  of  honour  and  of  office  on  entering 
the  church,^  a  custom  which  even  Julian  the  Apostate  commends  as 
worthy  of  imitation.^  It  was,  moreover,  an  ancient  and  very  gene- 
ral usage  to  kiss  the  threshold  of  the  doors  and  the  altars  of  the 
churches,  as  another  token  of  reverence.*  Afterward  it  became 
usual  to  kiss  the  paintings  and  utensils.  ' 

Of  the  same  general  character  were  the  numerous  directions 
given  respecting  a  quiet,  devout,  and  becoming  demeanour  in  the 
church  in  the  time  of  religious  worship  and  during  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrament.  These  directions  required  the  worshipper  to 
appear  in  decent  apparel,  to  kneel  or  stand  in  prayer,  to  keep  the 
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head  onooyered,  to  fold  the  hands,  and  to  refrain  from  gazing  aboat. 
All  noise  and  bustle,  shrieking,  clapping,  hemming,  and  spitting, 
was  expressly  forbidden,  together  with  all  irreyerent  gesticulation^ 
reading,  and  mimicking :  all  which  serves  to  show  how  fully  the 
Christian  church,  at  all  times,  participated  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
pious  Israelite,  ^'  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  habitation  of  thy  house, 
and  the  place  where  thine  honour  dwelleth/' 

No  account  remains  of  the  formal  consecration  of  churches  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius  describes  this  solemnity  on 
two  different  occasions,  and  records  the  sermon  which  he  himself 
preached  in  one  instance.^^  The  act  of  consecration  consisted  in 
prayer  and  other  religious  solemnities,  in  connection  with  the  pub* 
lie  discourse. 

The  dedication  must  be  performed  by  the  bishop.  No  church 
could  even  be  built  without  his  consent  previously  obtained ;  and 
no  religious  service  could  be  held  in  the  church  until  it  had  been 
consecrated.^^  The  simple  and  appropriate  rites  of  consecration 
were  afterward  changed  by  Catholic  superstition  into  a  multitude 
of  mystical  ceremonies  totally  repugnant  to  the  original  design  of 
this  solemnity. 

§16.   OF  THE  CHURCH  AS  A  PLACE   OF  REFUGE. 

The  ancient  historians  and  Christian  fathers  mention  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  church  and  the  altar  were  made  a  safe  place 
of  refuge,  not  only  for  Christians,  but  for  Jews  and  pagans.  Even 
by  barbarous  nations  the  church  was  respected  as  a  sacred  asylum. 
Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  long  been  familiar  with  similar  usages. 
The  Christian  church,  therefore,  like  the  pagan  temples  and  llew- 
ish  cities  of  refuge,  very  naturally  became  a  sacred  retreat,  which 
avenging  justice  feared  to  invade.  This  right,  probably,  was  first 
established  under  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  was  con- 
firmed and  enlarged  by  succeeding  emperors ;  but  the  privilege  was 
greatly  abused,  and,  as  early  as  A.  n.  892,  became  the  subject  of 
complaint,  as  preventing  the  ends  of  justice,  by  offering  a  hiding- 
place  for  every  fugitive  from  justice.  Arcadius,  at  the  instigation 
of  Etropius,  A.  B.  897,  is  said  to  have  abrogated  the  right  within 
his  empire.^  The  clergy  were  uniformly  opposed  to  this  decree  of 
Arcadius.  A  council  which  was  held  in  Africa,  A.  n.  409,  sent  a 
delegation  to  the  emperor  for  its  repeal.'  Chrysostom  especially 
distinguished  himself  by  his  seal  against  it :'  from  him  it  appears 
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that  Arcadiiu  did  not  repeal  his  law.  But  this  was  done,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Western  church,  by  his  brother  Honorins,  A.  d.  414/ 
which  again  was  ftirther  established  and  enlarged  by  his  son,  Theo- 
dosins  the  younger,  A.  D.  481.*  The  privileges  of  this  right  were 
finally  defined  by  Justinian,  A.  D.  585,  to  this  effect — ^that  the  sanc- 
tuary should  afford  no  protection  to  murderers,  adulterers,  ravishers 
of  virgins,  and  offenders  of  the  like  character,  it  being  the  intent 
of  the  privilege  not  to  give  protection  to  such  criminals,  but  to  offer 
an  asylum  to  such  as  were  exposed  to  violence  and  abuse  from  them. 
If,  therefore,  any  who  were  guilty  of  such  crimes  fled  to  the  altar 
for  refuge,  they  were  to  be  immediately  taken  thence  and  punished 
according  to  law.* 

This  law  of  Justinian,  however,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
clergy,  as  being  an  invasion  of  their  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
churches,  and,  owing  to  this  cause  and  the  barbarous  character  of 
the  times,  it  was  never  generally  observed.  The  Councils  of  Orange, 
A.  D.  441,  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  511,  of  Aries,  a.  b.  541,  of  Ma^on,  A.  n. 
586,  of  Rheims,  A.  D.  630,  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  681,  etc.,  severally  vin- 
dicated this  right,  and  extended  protection  even  to  the  grossest  of- 
fenders ;  and  the  less  efficient  sovereigns  acquiesced  in  their  deci- 
sions. Charlemagne  himself  fully  confirmed  these  privileges.^  They 
were  now  extended  to  the  churchyard  and  burial-ground,  and  to  the 
bishop's  house ;  and  then  again  to  the  chapels,  to  crucifixes  when 
brought  by  the  priest  to  the  sick ;  and  even  to  the  parsonage.^  The 
right  was  also  claimed  for  cloisters,  though  it  was  not  often  exe^ 
cised.  The  synod  of  Nemours,  a.  d.  1284,  confirmed  the  privilege 
even  on  public  inns  for  strangers,  and  religious  establishments  ge^ 
nerally.  The  right  was  also  claimed  for  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
cardinal,  who  also  was  the  first  to  assume  the  inviolable  rights  of  a 
public  ambassador,  jus  asj/li  Ugatomm.  This,  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and,  as  late  as  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  asserted  as  an  important  poli- 
tical privilege. 

To  what  extent  the  privileges  above  mentioned  were  abused,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  Innocent  III.  and  Gregory  IX.  were 
compelled  to  make  public  proclamation  that  the  church  should  offer 
no  refuge  to  murderers  and  highway  robbers.*  And  the  Council 
of  Cologne  decreed,  a.  b.  1280,  that  criminals  should  only  find 
refuge  in  the  church  until  due  deliberation  should  be  had  whether 
they  should  be  subjected  to  punishment  or  receive  pardon. 

In  the  Eastern  empire,  the  right  in  question  was  the  subject  of 
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siinilar  controversy  and  abuse.  The  famous  Tarasius.  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  in'the  eighth  centnzy,  ^  a  xealona  defender  of  this 
right.  By  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  it  was  denied  to  murderers, 
robbers,  and  adulterers  ;^^  but  Theophilus  granted  this  right  in 
favour  of  his  daughter's  grave  to  all  offenders.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  even  the  Turks  recognised  and  respected  the  sacred  privileges 
of  the  sanctuary.  Since  the  Reformation,  these  have  been  abro- 
gated in  all  evangelical  churches,  and  in  many  Catholic  countries 
they  have  either  been  wholly  abolished  or  greatly  modified. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF  BEUGIOUS  WORSHIP. 
§1.   OF  PRIMITIVB  WORSHIP. 

The  first  converts  to  Christianity  continued  for  some  time  to 
frequent  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  to  unite  with  them  in 
their  worship.  In  their  own  religious  assemblies  they  obserred 
the  devotional  exercises  of  the  synagogue.  These  were  prayer, 
singing,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  occasional  remarks  and 
exhortations  connected  with  those  portions  of  the  Scriptures  which 
had  been  read.  Whenever  the  apostles  met  with  theh*  Christian 
converts  for  religious  worship,  whether  in  private  families,  or  in 
more  public  assemblies,  both  the  record  of  their  acts  and  their  own 
epistles  indicate  all  the  informality,  freedom,  and  simplicity  of 
social  worship.  Subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  for  two  or 
three  centuries,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  notices  on  record  respect- 
ing the  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians  are  few  and  indefinite. 

From  Pliny's  letter,  already  cited,  it  appears  that  the  Bithynian 
Christians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  continued  to  ob- 
serve the  same  rites  of  worship  as  the  first  Christians.  Psalmody, 
the  worship  of  Christ,  efforts  to  discountenance  sin,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  Christian  graces,  are  particularly  specified,  together  with 
their  sacred  supper. 

Lucian,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  makes  mention,  m 
the  passage  already  cited,  of  the  worship  of  Christ,  the  reading  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  their  sacred  supper.  Both  of  these  pro- 
fane authors  have  left  on  record  enough  to  indicate  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  worship  remained  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
years  from  the  apostles. 

Among  apostolical  fathers  the  reputed  epistles  of  Ignatius  are 
of  no  account.  Clement,  Polycarp,  Hermas,  Barnabas  give  us  no 
information  respecting  their  rites  of  worship.  Nor  from  Christian 
writers  have  we  any  information  on  this  subject  until  the  age  of 
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Justin  Martjn,  contemporary  with  Lacian,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  This  father  has  incidentally  ^ven  two  accounts 
of  the  religious  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians — one  on  the  oc- 
casion of  baptism ;  the  other,  that  of  the  customary  mode  of  worship 
on  the  Sabbath — which  are  here  transcribed  at  length. 

'*  As  many  as  are  persuaded  and  believe  that  the  things  which 
we  teach  and  declare  are  true,  and  promise  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  live  accordingly,  are  taught  to  pray  to  Ood,  and  to  be- 
seech him  with  fasting  to  grant  them  remission  for  their  past  sins, 
while  we  also  pray  and  fast  with  them.  We  then  lead  them  to  a 
place  where  there  is  water,  and  then  they  are  regenerated,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  also  were ;  for  they  are  then  washed  in  that 
water  in  the  name  of  Ood,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe, 
and  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Sj>irit." 

'^  We  then,  having  so  washed  [i,  e.  baptized]  him  who  hath  ex^ 
pressed  his  conviction  and  professed  the  faith,  lead  him  to  those 
who  are  called  brethren,  where  they  are  gathered  together  to  make 
common  praya*s  with  great  earnestness,  both  for  themselves  and 
for  him  who  is  now  enlightened,  and  for  all  others  in  all  places ; 
that  having  learned  the  truth,  we  may  be  deemed  worthy  to  be 
found  men  of  godly  conversation  in  our  lives,  and  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments, that  so  we  may  attain  to  eternal  salvation.  When  we 
have  finished  our  prayers,  we  salute  one  anoliher  with  a  kiss ;  after 
which  there  is  brought  to  that  one  of  the  brethren  who  presides, 
bread  and  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with  water.  And  he,  having  mixed 
them,  gives  praise  and  glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things,  through 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  and  gives  thanks  in 
many  words  for  that  God  hath  vouchsafed  to  them  those  things. 
And  when  he  hath  finished  his  praises  and  thanksgivings,  all  the 
people  who  are  present  express  their  assent,  saying.  Amen,  which 
in  the  Hebrew  language  means,  So  be  it.  The  president  having 
given  thanks,  and  the  people  having  given  their  assent,  those  whom 
we  call  deacons  give  to  each  of  those  who  are  present  a  portion  of 
the  bread  which  has  been  blessed,  and  of  the  wine  mixed  with 
water,  and  send  some  away  to  those  who  are  absent. 

''  On  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is  an  assembly  in 
one  place  of  all  who  dwell  either  in  towns  or  in  the  country,  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
read,  as  long  as  the  time  permits.  Then,  when  the  reader  has 
ceased,  the  president  delivers  a  discourse,  in  which  he  reminds  and 
exhorts  them  to  the  imitation  of  all  these  good  things.    We  then 
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all  Stand  up  together,  and  offer  up  our  prayers.  Then,  as  we  hate 
already  said,  when  we  cease  from  prayer,  bread  is  brought,  and 
wine  and  water;  and  the  president,  in  like  manner,  offers  up 
prayers  and  praises,  according  to  his  ability^  and  the  people  ex- 
press their  assent  by  saying,  Amen.  The  consecrated  elements 
are  then  distributed  and  received  by  every  one ;  and  a  portion  is 
sent  by  the  deacons  to  those  who  are  absent.*'^ 

In  the  comparison  of  these  paragraphs,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice 
the  free  spirit  of  the  primitive  worship  with  circumstantial  varia- 
tions. We  here  notice,  for  the  first  time,  the  blessing  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  water  in  connecti(m 
with  the  wine  of  the  eucharist — ^the  use  of  which  afterward  became 
common — ^is  here  for  the  first  time  mentioned.  Justin  is  the  first 
to  style  the  sacrament  an  offering^  in  allusion,  to  the  sacramental 
offerings  of  the  Jews,  and  the  distribution  of  the  elements  by  the 
deacons  to  the  absent  communicants. 

The  order  and  mode  of  worship  at  the  baptismal  service  differs 
in  several  particulars  from  that  on  the  Sabbath.  The  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  corresponding  exhortation  are  omitted  in 
the  baptismal  service;  the  subjects  of  the  prayers  have  all  the 
variety  and  contrast  of  occasional,  extemporaneous  prayer.  Could 
any  one  without  prejudice  or  bias  in  favour  of  a  liturgy  ever  imagine 
that  those  occasional  prayers  offered  by  the  suppliant,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  ahUitif,  were  rehearsed  from  a  prayer  book,  or  ac- 
cording to  any  set  form  7 

The  whole  controversy  here  turns  on  the  interpretation  of  Jos- 
tin's  words,  where  he  says  that  the  president  prays  oarj  Svvamg 
airrcj.  That  this  phrase  indicates  the  free,  spontaneous  suggestions 
of  his  own  mind,  has  been  unanswerably  shown  by  Chancellor  King 
and  by  Clarkson,  with  which  references  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject 
after  a  brief  citation  from  the  author's  ^^  Apostolical  and  Primitire 
Church,"  where  the  forms  of  prayer  are  considered  more  in  detail. 

With  regard  to  Justin's  meaning,  in  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation, let  it  be  compared  with  the  following  citations  from  the  same 
Apology  by  Justin  Martyr : — 

^^  We,  who  worship  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  are  not  atheists. 
We  affirm,  as  we  are  taught,  that  he  has  no  need  of  blood,  liba- 
tions, and  incense.  But,  with  supplication  and  thanksgivings,  we 
praise  him  according  to  our  ability,  boyj  ivvoLfugy  for  all  which  we 
enjoy,  i^*  cTg  Ttpoa^Epofie^  Ttdaiv,  having  learned  that,  worthily 
to  honour  him  is  not  to  consume  in  fire  by  sacrifice  what  he  has 
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prorided  for  our  sustenance^  but  to  bestow  it  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  the  needy,  to  show  ourselves  by  invocations  and  hymns  thank- 
ful to  him  for  our  birth,  our  health,  and  all  that  he  has  made,  and 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season.*'^ 

The  Catholic  and  Episcopal  rendering  of  this  passage  makes  the 
author  say  that,  in  all  our  offeringSy  i^*  dtg  Ttpoa^efOfis^  Ttcwivy 
we  praise  him,  bori  hvvafii^^  with  the  utmost  fervency  of  devotion. 
This,  however,  is  a  mistaken  rendering  of  the  verb,  Ttpoa^pofiaty 
which,  in  the  middle  vaicej  means  not  to  offer  in  sacrifice,  or  to 
worship,  but  to  participate^  to  enjoy.  So  it  is  rendered  by  Scapula, 
Hedericus,  Bretschneider,  Passow,  etc.  The  passage  relates,  not 
to  an  act  of  sacrifice,  nor  of  public  worahipy  as  the  connection 
shows,  but  to  deeds  of  piety  toward  God,  and  of  benevolence  to 
men,  done  according  to  their  ability ;  by  which  means  they  offered 
the  best  refutation  of  the  groundless  calumnies  of  their  enemies, 
irho  had  charged  them  with  an  atheistical  neglect  of  the  gods. 
The  declaration  is,  that  for  all  their  blessings  they  express,  accord- 
ing to  their  abUity^  thanksgivings  to  God,  and  testify  their  grati- 
tude by  deeds  of  charity  to  their  fellow-men. 

"  Having,  therefore,  exhorted  you,  oCrj  hivaiuq^  according  to  our 
dbUittfj  both  by  reason  and  by  a  visible  sign  or  figure,  we  know  that 
we  shall  henceforth  be  blameless  if  you  do  not  believe,  for  we  have 
done  what  we  could  for  your  conversion.''^  He  had  done  what  he 
could:  by  various  efforts  of  argument  and  exhortation,  and  by 
visible  signs  he  had  laboured  according  to  his  ability  to  bring  them 
to  receive  the  truth.  The  exhortation  was  the  free  expression  of 
his  heart's  desire  for  their  conversion.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  phrase  denotes  the  same  freedom  of  expression  in  prayer  ? 
These  passages  appear  to  us  clearly  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  in  question,  as  used  by  our  author,  and  to  justify  our  inter- 
pretation/ 

If  one  desires  further  satisfaction  on  this  point,  he  has  only  to 
turn  to  the  works  of  Origen,  in  which  this  and  similar  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  continually  occurring,  to  denote  the  invention,  ability, 
and  powers  of  the  mind.  Origen,  in  his  reply  to  the  calumnies  of 
Cekus,  proposes  to  refute  them,  '^  according  to  his  ability."  *  In 
his  preface  he  has  apologized  for  the  Christians  '^  as  well  as  he 
could." t    These  Christians  sought  "as  much  as  possible"  to  pre- 

*  'Oftti  avMifiK,  lib.  6,  2  ii.  toI.  ii.  p.  694 ;  so,  ateo,  xo^a  to  ^vraf  or,  {  12,  p.  688. 
t  Kara  i^  ^ofovdor  dvvafar,  Prtef.  lib.  Contr,  Celt, 
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serye  the  purity  of  the  church.*  They  strove  to  disoover  the 
hidden  meaning  of  God's  word,  ^^  according  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities/'  f  ^  these  instances  the  reference  is  not  to  the  ferronr 
of  the  spirits,  or  the  ardour  of  the  mind,  but  to  the  ezerdse  of  the 
mental  powers.  The  act  performed  is  done  according  to  the  inge- 
nuity, the  talents  of  the  agents  in  each  case. 

From  IrensDus  and  Tertullian  we  deriye  no  additional  informa- 
tion respecting  the  religious  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians; 
but  Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  briefly  describes 
the  worship  of  the  African  church : — ^^  We  meet  in  public  assemblj 
to  pray  for  the  emperor,  for  his  ministers,  for  the  public  welfare, 
for  universal  peace,  and  the  delay  of  the  end  of  the  world,  pro  mora 
finis.  We  meet  to  read  the  Sacred  Records,  and,  as  circumstancefl 
may  require,  to  stir  up  our  minds  by  way  of  remembrance  or  admo- 
nition ;  especially  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  we  confirm  our  fSuth,  ve 
quicken  our  hope,  we  establish  our  confidence,  and,  by  renewed  ap- 
plication, encourage  ourselves  to  keep  the  Divine  law.  In  the  same 
assemblies  we  offer  also  admonitions,  we  institute  examinations, 
and  administer  the  Divine  eenaurej  [the  religious  discipline  of  the 
church;]  for  with  great  caution  such  examinations  are  made,  as 
though  under  the  eye  of  God,  and  in  view  of  the  future  judgment, 
whether  any  one  has  so  offended  as  to  require  him  to  be  excluded 
from  the  fellowship  of  our  prayers,  from  our  public  t^ssemblies,  and 
from  all  communion  within  sacred  things.  Certain  elders  preside 
who  have  obtained  this  honour,  not  by  purchase,  but  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  lives.''  Tertullian  then  explains  what  provisions  are 
made  by  charitable  collections  for  orphan  children,  for  the  poor, 
the  aged,  the  afflicted,  and  the  persecuted,  as  specified  above^  p.  74 ; 
he  describes  the  mutual  affection  of  the  brethren  and  their  commu- 
nity of  goods,  and  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  love-feasts ; 
and,  in  this  connection,  gives  us  a  further  insight  into  thdr  mode  of 
religious  worship.  *^  No  one  takes  his  seat  at  the  table  until  prajer 
has  been  offered  to  God.  They  eat  only  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
hunger,  and  drink  enough  to  slake  their  thirst.  They  partake  of 
these  provisions  in  remembrance  that  God  is  to  be  honoured  Ij 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  converse  as  in  the  audience  of  God. 

*  "0017  ^woLfut^  Conir,  Cel».  Ub.  8,  vol.  IL  p.  482. 

t  Lib.  6,  i  2,  p.  680.  Comp.  in  Comment,  m  Math,  00^  SvpofMS*  torn.  17»  Toi. 
iii.  p.  809 ;  sofa  to  dvMM'w,  torn.  16,  toI.  iii.  p.  785 ;  xnta  diwofuv,  torn.  17,  toL 
iii.  p.  779,  Tol.  It.  p.  6 ;  xota  t^  ftapowsaif  8vMi/uy,  torn.  17,  toL  iiL  p.  794;  ibo 
Clakksoh'b  JHtwune  on  LUurffkt,  pp.  247-874,  Select  Works,  London,  1846. 
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After  tltls^  lights  are  brought  in,  and  water  for  the  htaxis ;  then  any 
one  present  is  requested  to  sing  a  song  to  God,  either  from  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  or  from  the  suggegtionf  of  his  awn  mind^  de  pr<h 
prio  ingenio.    Mttr  this  the  festiral  is  conchided  by  prayer/' 

Here,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  we  recognise  still  the 
mutual  fellowship  and  communion  of  the  first  conyerts  to  Christianity, 
perpetuated  by  the  same  familiar  rites  of  sacred  worship — sprayer, 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  mutual  exhortation  and  encourage* 
ment  in  their  religious  life,  psahns  and  spiritual  songs.  On  another 
occasion  he  informs  us,  that  ae  in  this  instance,  the  Christians 
sometimes  began  their  religious  assemblies  before  nightfall,  and 
continued  Ihem  into  the  evening ;  in  other  instances  tiiey  assem^ 
bled  at  the  dawn  of  day  for  social  worship. 

The  teetnnony  of  Tertullian  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  a  litur- 
^cal  form  of  worship  in  the  primitiye  worship.  ^'We  Christians 
pray,"  he  says,  ^^  unthotU  a  monitor^  because  firom  the  hearty*'  sine 
mon&are  quia  depectore. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  reconcile  this  expression 
with  the  use  of  a  prayer-book ;  but,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
freedom  and  simplicity  in  which  worship  was  at  that  time  con- 
ducted, its  real  import  is  sufficiently  obvious.  He  justifies,  indeed, 
the  use  of  the  L<»rd'8  prayer,  but  se^ns  to  intimate  that  to  QoA 
alone  belongs  the  right  of  prescribing  {(oms  of  prayer.  "Grod 
alone,"  says  he,  ^^can  teach  us  how  he  would  be  addressed  in 
prayer."  But  he  adds,  ^'  Our  Lord,  who  foresaw  the  necessities  of 
men,  after  he  had  delivered  this  form  of  prayer,  said,  ^  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive ;'  and  there  are  soube  things  which  need  to  be  asked, 
aeci>rdmg  to  every  one's  eireunutanees ;  the  ri^tful  and  ordinary 
being  first  used  as  a  foundation,  we  may  lawfully  add  other  occa- 
sional desires,  and  make  this  the  basis  of  other  petitions."^ 

The  writings  of  Lrenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Minucius 
Felix,  and  Cyprian,  and  even  the  voluminons  works  of  Origen  and 
Eusebius,  aflford  little  additional  information  respecting  the  forms 
of  worship  that  prevailed  in  the  second  and  tliird  centuries.  They 
indicate  no  essential  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  primitive 
worship.  They  give  no  intimation  of  any  liturgical  forms  of  prayer 
for  Christians,  with  the  exeeption  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  this, 
as  may  appear  under  another  head,  was  not  a  prescribed  liturgical 
fbrm^  but  an  example  of  the  impropriate  spirit  and  subjects  of 
prayer,  however  and  by  whomsoever  offered. 

We  wiU  only  add,  on  this  subject,  that  the  attitude  of  the  primi- 
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tive  Christians  forbids  the  supposition  that  they  used  written 
prayers.  The  attitude  of  the  suppliant  was  with  eyes  uplifted  and 
hands  outspread,*  or  kneeling  with  head  inclined  and  eyes  closed, 
to  shut  out  from  the  mind  every  disturbing  object,  or,  as  Origen 
expresses  it,  ^^  closing  the  eyes  of  his  senses,  but  erecting  those  of 
his  mind." 

We  are  far  from  affirming  that  the  free,  familiar,  confiding  spirit 
of  the  early  Christians  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  a 
liturgy ;  but  surely  such  a  spirit  does  find  utterance  rather  in  the 
unstudied  suggestions  of  the  occasion  than  in  the  frigid,  formal  dic- 
tations of  a  prayer-book.  When  we  take  into  consideration,  also, 
the  customary  attitude  for  prayer,  in  connection  with  the  absence 
of  all  histori(»Ed  evidence  of  a  liturgy  previous  to  the  third  century, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  church  previous  to 
that  period. 


§2.   OF  THB  SECRET  DISCIPLINE  OP  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

DISCIPLINA  ARCANI. 

In  an  historical  survey  of  the  rites  of  pubUc  worship  observed  bj 
the  primitive  Christians,  we  arrive  at  a  period,  antecedent  to  the 
use  of  a  liturgy,  when  an  important  change  was  introduced  into 
their  public  worship  by  the  division  of  it  into  parts  or  lessons, 
known  subsequently  as  the  miisa  cateehumenarum  and  the  muM 
fedelium — ^the  masij  or  service,  for  the  catechumens  and  for  the 
faithful,  the  baptized  or  believers.  IThe  origin  of  this  innovation 
and  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it  are  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
and  have  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Christianity  in 
the  beginning  confessedly  had  no  mysteries  to  conceal,  or  none 
which,  with  ^'  prudent  reserve,"  should  be  withheld  from  the  igno- 
rant, the  irreligious,  the  uninitiated.  Nothing  like  this  secret 
discipline,  which  reserved  certain  topics  of  religion  exclusively  for 
baptized  believers,  and  excluded  all  others,  was  known  in  the  age 
of  the  apostles,  or  that  which  immediately  followed.  But  it  became 
customary  at  an  early  period  to  celebrate  the  ordinances  of  religion 
with  an  air  of  profound  mystery.  The  church  became  a  iecret 
societyy  whose  rites,  in  connection  with  certain  doctrines,  were  con- 
cealed with  the  strictest  caution  from  the  uninitiated. 

*  nino  Borsam  suspicientefl  Christiaiii  manibiu  expansiB,  <{Qia  innoeiuB,  oajate 
nado,  quia  non  erab«8ciniii8 ;  denique  sine  monitore,  quia  de  peotor*  oramuB. 
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Not  only  were  unbelievers  of  every  kind  excluded  from  them,  but 
even  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church  were  kept  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  peculiar  ordinances  and  doctrines  of  the  church. 
These  were  themes  upon  which  the  private  professor  and  the  public 
teacher  were  strictly  fo];})idden  to  touch.  Not  a  hint  was  allowed 
to  be  given  nor  a  whisper  breathed  on  these  topics.  Even  the 
preacher,  when  led  in  public  discourse  to  speak  of  the  sacraments 
and  of  the  higher  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  contented  him- 
self with  remote  allusions,  and  dismissed  the  subject  by  saying, 
The  initiated  understand  me — laajCfw  oi  (tEfivrifievoi.  The  fathers 
never  allowed  themselves  to  write  on  these  mysteries,  except  in 
enigmatical  and  figurative  expression,  lest  they  should  seem,  in 
their  own  phraseology,  to  be  giving  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs, 
or  casting  pearls  before  swine. 

Neither  the  apostolical  fathers  nor  their  immediate  successors 
make  any  allusion  to  this  secret  discipline.  Tertullian  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  it  in  the  passage  cited  in  the  margin.^  He  reflects  se- 
verely upon  the  irregularities  of  certain  heretics.  ^'  No  one  knows 
who  is  a  catechumen ;  who  a  believer.  They  all  come  and  hear 
and  pray  alike ;  and  even  if  the  heathen  chance  to  come  in,  they 
give  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  and  cast  their  pearls,  such  as  they 
are,  before  swine."*  He  proceeds  to  complain  that  even  the  women 
venture  to  assume  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry,  and  that 
they  observe  no  order  in  their  ecclesiastical  appointments,  so  that 
"  the  same  one  is  to-day  a  bishop ;  to-morrow,  something  else ;  one 
day  a  presbyter ;  another,  a  layman."  From  this  connection,  the 
inference  is  that  Tertullian  has  reference  to  these  disorders,  rather 
than  to  any  improper  attendance  upon  forbidden  mysteries.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  churches  of  Africa  began  to  attach  a  mysterious  solemnity 
to  the  distinguishing  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  to  withdraw  them  from  the  notice  of  the  irreligious  and  unbeliev- 
ing. Neander  supposes  this  mysticism  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
Alexandrian  church.  The  theology  of  Clement  and  Origen,  of  this 
church,  was  deeply  tinged  with  it.  From  the  African  churches,  this 
secret  discipline  spread  to  those  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  was 
gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  and  matured 
in  the  fourth.    Mosheim,  in  his  Commentaries,  has  sketched,  with 

*  Imprimis  quia  catechumenus,  quia  fidelis,  incertum  est.  Pariter  adeont, 
puiter  andiunt,  pariter  orant ;  eUam  ethnic!  si  superrenerint,  sanctum  canibos^ 
et  porets  margaritas,  licet  non  Teras,  jaotabunt— i>0  Praaenp.  c.  41. 
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his  Qfltial  candour  and  clearaefls,  the  varioiifl  phases  of  this  delosion 
in  the  progress  of  its  deTeI<q)ment«  The  resnlt  of  his  researchM 
on  this  recondite  subject  are  given  in  detail,  from  the  recent  trangp 
ktion  b J  Dr.  Murdoch : — 

^^  That  the  more  learned  of  the  Christians,  snbseqnentij  to  the 
second  century,  cultivated,  in  secret,  an  abstruse  disdpfine  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  that  which  they  taught  publicly,  is  vrell  known 
to  every  one.  Concerning  the  argument,  however,  or  matter  of 
this  secret  or  mysterious  discipliae,  its  origin,  and  the  causes  which 
gave  rise  to  it,  there  are  infinite  disputes.  But  these  contentions, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  among  mortals,  instead  of  elucidating,  have 
rather  tended  to  throw  additional  obscurity  over  a  thing  of  itBelf 
sufficiently  intricate,  and  that  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  set  illus* 
tration  at  defiance.  This  has  more  particularly  been  the  case  since 
the  advocates  for  the  papacy  have  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  secret  discipline  of  the  ancient  Christians  in  support  of  their 
cause.  To  me,  it  appears  that  this  obscurity  might  be  in  part  re- 
moved, if  due  attention  were  paid  to  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  have  been  hitherto  commonly  overlooked,  namely,  that  among 
the  ancient  Christians  there  existed  not  merely  one,  but  several 
species  of  secret  discipline,  which  were,  indeed,  of  some  affinity  to 
each  other,  but  between  which  it  is  necessary  in  regard  to  this 
question  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction,  in  order  to  prevent  oor  con- 
founding together  things  in  themselves  really  difierent. 

^'  In  the  pr%t  place^  there  was  a  sort  of  secret  or  mysterious  dis- 
cipline that  related  to  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  worshippers  of  false  gods ;  but  even  this  was  of  more 
than  one  kind.  For,  firstj  there  was  a  sort  of  discipline  of  this 
nature  that  respected  all  who  were  adverse  to  the  Christian  futh 
generally  and  without  distinction.  There  were  certain  points  of 
belief,  for  instance,  at  this  time  current  among  the  ChristisAS  re- 
specting the  destruction  that  hung  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
empire,  as  well  as  the  wars  and  final  discomfiture  of  Antichrist,  the 
near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  millennium,  and  other 
matters,  peradventure,  connected  with  these.  Now  if  things  of  this 
kind  had  been  promulgated  without  reserve  among  the  multitude, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  enmitj 
and  ill-will  would  have  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple toward  the  Christians.  Great  care  was  therefore  taken  to  con- 
ceal every  thing  of  this  nature  from  all  except  comparatively  a  few, 
of  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  there  could  be  no  apprehension. 
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*^  Another  species  of  secret  discipline  had  relation  to  those  whom 
the  Christians  were  desirous  of  rescuing  from  the  dominion  of  su- 
perstition and  initiating  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  With 
these  they  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  somewhat  cautiously,  lest, 
by  a  premature  communication  of  the  truth,  their  minds  might  re- 
ceiye  impressions  unfavourable  to  the  Christian  religion.  They, 
therefore,  observed  at  first  a  total  silence  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Scripture  respecting  the  person,  merits,  and 
functions  of  Christ ;  as  well  aa  those  other  mysteries,  to  the  right 
comprehending  of  which  the  human  mind  is  of  itself  unequal,  and 
confined  them  wholly  to  such  things  as  right  reason  points  out 
concerning  the  Deity,  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  duties.  When 
these  had  been  sufficiently  inculcated  and  suitably  received,  and 
not  before,  they  proceeded  to  points  of  a  higher  and  more  abstruse 
nature.  Respecting  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians  in  regard 
to  this,  the  reader  will  find  a  notable  passage  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions. 

^^  These  Constitutions  direct  a  widow,  wHen  she  is  questioned  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  to  reply  in  respect  to  whatever  may  tend  to 
prevent  error.  ^  Let  her  answer  only  so  as  pay  tend  to  subvert 
the  error  of  polytheism  and  demonstrate  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  monarchy  of  Ood.  But  of  the  remaining  doctrines  let  her  not 
answer  any  thing  rashly,  lest,  by  saying  any  thing  unlearnedly,  she 
should  cause  the  word  to  be  blasphemed.  For  the  Lord  has  taught 
us  that  the  word  is  like  a  grain  of  miiitard  seedy  Matt.  ziii.  81, 
which  is  of  a  fiery  nature,  and,  if  any  one  useth  it  unskilfully,  he 
will  find  it  bitter.  For  in  the  mystical  points  we  ought  not  to  be 
rash,  but  cautious.  For  the  Lord  exhorteth  us,  saying.  Cast  not 
your  pearU  before  swiney  lest  they  trample  them  with  their  feet^ 
and  turn  again  and  rend  you*  For  unbelievers,  when  they  hear 
the  doctrine  concerning  Christ  not  explained  as  it  ought  to  be,  but 
defectively,  and  especially  that  concerning  his  incarnation  or  his 
pasaion,  will  rather  reject  it  with  8C(nm,  and  laugh  at  it  as  false, 
than  praise  God  for  it.' 

*^  Entirely  distinct  from  these,  there  existed  another  species  of 
secret  discipline^  which  regarded  Christians  alone,  and  had  req)ect, 
in  part,  to  the  eatechumenSj  or  those  who  had  not  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived into  the  churchy  and,  in  part,  to  the  regular  members  of  the 
church.  This  discipline,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  catechumens,  is 
sufficiently  known.  The  catechumens  w^e  not  adfoitted  either  to 
the  common  prayers  or  to  a  sight  of  the  celebration  of  the  sacred 
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rites  ordained  by  Christ,  or  to  what  were  termed  the  feasts  of  loTe; 
nor  were  they  at  all  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  these  parts  of 
Dirine  worship,  or  any  of  the  injunctions  or  regulations  appertain- 
ing to  them,  until  they  had  been  regularly  adopted  as  members  of 
the  church  by  baptism;  and,  consistently  with  this,  the  sacred 
preachers  made  it  a  rule  to  abstain  from  entering  into  any  discus- 
sions immediately  relating  either  to  baptism  or  the  Lord's  supper, 
in  presence  of  the  catechumens.  But  this  kind  of  discipline  had 
certainly  in  it  somewhat  of  an  alien  cast,  and  betrayed  an  imitar 
tion  of  foreign  manners  and  customs  but  little  laudable. 

'<  Of  a  much  more  praiseworthy  nature  was  the  practice  of  con- 
suiting  the  furtherance  and  advantage  of  weak  and  illiterate  Chris- 
tians, by  directing  the  teachers  to  accommodate  their  discourses  to 
the  capacities  of  their  hearers,  and  in  popular  addresses  to  omit  all 
such  things  as  were  not,  without  difficulty,  to  be  comprehended  by 
persons  of  low  and  simple  minds.  Instructions  to  this  effect  are  to 
*  be  found  in  Origen,  contra  CeUum^  lib.  iii.  p.  148,  edit.  Spencer, 
as  well  as  in  other  Chnstian  writers.  Undoubtedly,  nothing  can 
be  more  commendable  and  wise  than  to  avoid  troubling  weak  and 
simple  minds  with  things,  to  the  right  comprehension  of  which  an 
ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  is  by  no  means  equal. 

''  In  addition  to  all  these  different  species  of  secret  discipline, 
which  had  relation  to  particular  classes  of  men,  and  were  regulated 
by  certain  modes  and  times,  there  remains  still  yet  another  to  be 
mentioned,  of  a  nature  altogether  different,  being  controlled  neither 
by  time  nor  place,  and  having  respect  to  no  class  of  men  in  par- 
ticular, but,  with  few  exceptions,  equally  regarding  all,  as  well 
Christians  as  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  Christian  futh. 
This,  without  question,  consisted  of  divers  maxims  and  opinions 
which  were  cherished  by  the  Christian  teachers  in  private  among 
themselves,  and  never  communicated  to  the  people  at  large,  or  even 
to  their  own  immediate  disciples  indiscriminately,  but  only  in  secret 
to  such  of  these  latter  as  had  given  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  trust* 
worthiness  and  taciturnity.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
writer  that  notices  this  sort  of  discipline;  before  him,  no  men- 
tion whatever  is  made  of  it  by  any  author.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  but  little  doubt  that  it  originated  among  the  Christians  of 
Egypt,  and  was  by  them  communicated  to  the  other  churches. 
Clement  represents  this  secret  discipline,  to  which  he  gives  the  tide 
of  yvMigj  as  having  been  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  Nor  does 
he  discover  the  least  hesitation  in  asserting,  with  the  Gnostics,  that 
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the  discipline  communicated  by  our  blessed  Saviour  to  mankind 
was  of  a  twofold  nature,  the  one  calculated  for  the  world  at  large, 
the  other  designed  only  for  the  wise  and  prudent ;  the  former  con- 
sisting of  what  was  taught  publicly  to  the  people  by  Christ  himself, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  the  latter,  of  certain  maxims 
and  precepts  that  were  communicated  merely  by  word  of  mouth  to 
a  few  only  of  the  disciples. 

^'  What  Clement  says  of  the  Divine  origin  of  this  discipline  is, 
unquestionably,  a  mere  fiction,  devised  either  by  him  or  some  other 
admirer  of  philosophy,  with  a  view  to  silence  the  importunate  re- 
monstrances of  those  friends  to  Christian  simplicity  who,  mindful 
of  St.  Paul's  injunction,  were  continually  protesting  against  any 
attempt  to  blend  philosophy  with  the  religion  of  the  gospel.  To 
Clement  such  sanctified  deceptions  and  pious  inventions  appeared 
not  at  all  unwarrantable;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
they  were  countenanced  by  all  such  of  the  Christian  teachers  as 
were  of  the  Egyptian  or  modern  Platonic  school.  In  reality,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Clement,  and  most  probably  also  his  mas- 
ters, whose  authority  he  frequently  adduces,  learned  the  mode  of 
blending  philosophy  with  religion  from  Philo;  and  the  secret  dis- 
cipline, or  the  practice  of  cautiously  concealing  their  philosophical 
explications  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
from  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  from  Philo.  The  thing,  in  fact,  is 
not  altogether  dissembled  by  Clement,  who  frequently  compares 
his  secret  discipline  with  the  heathen  mysteries  and  the  interior 
and  recondite  wisdom  of  the  philosophers,  and  defends  it  by  a  re- 
ference to  both  of  these." 

The  same  author  subjoins  the  following  extract  as  an  example  of 
the  pompous  strain  in  which  Philo  was  accustomed  to  descant  upon 
the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  church : — ^^  Having  then,  0  ye  initi- 
ated !  through  the  channel  of  purified  organs,  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  these  things,  let  them  sink  deep  into  your  minds  as  holy  myste- 
ries, not  to  be  revealed  to  the  profane.  Bury  them  within  your 
bosoms,  and  preserve  them  as  a  treasure ;  a  treasure  consisting, 
not  of  corruptible  things,  such  as  silver  and  gold,,  but  of  the  fairest 
and  most  valuable  portion  of  true  wealth,  namely,  a  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  virtue,  and  of  the  pfispring  that  is  generated  of  them 
both.  Whenever  ye  chance  to  meet  with  any  one  else  of  the  initi- 
ated, beseech  him  with  the  most  earnest  entreaties  not  to  conceal 
from  you  any  mystery  that  he  may  have  more  recently  discovered, 
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and  leave  him  not  until  you  shall  have  obtained  from  him  the  most 
intimate  insight  into  it." 

^*  Philo,  without  doubt,  imitated  the  Egyptians ;  Clement,  as  un- 
questionably, followed  the  example  of  Philo;  and  Origen  trod 
clearly  in  the  footsteps  of  botL  The  more  recent  Christian  teach- 
ers, for  the  most  part,  formed  themselves  upon  tlie  model  of  this 
latter  father.  The  secret  discipline  of  Philo  consisted  in  the  ap- 
plication of  philosophic  principles  to  religion  and  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  nor  was  that  of  Clement  ever  thought  to  differ  from  it,  except 
by  those  who  had  not  sufficiently  informed  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  reader  will  understand  me,  in  what  I  have  said  above,  as 
not  meaning  to  attribute  the  absolute  invention  of  this  disdplijEie  to 
Philo ;  for  we  know  that  long  before  his  time  it  had  been  the  pno- 
tice  of  several  Jews  to  expound  and  iUustrate  Moses  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Plato  and  other  Greek  philosophers ;  but  of  this,  I  think, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Clement  and  the  other  i|gyptian  tescb- 
ers  by  whom  this  discipline  was  first  introduced  into  the  Christian 
church,  were  indebted  for  their  acquaintance  with  it  entirely  to 
Philo.  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  it  to  contemplate  the  influence  and 
authority  which  this  Alexandrian  Jew  had  at  one  time  acquired 
among  the  Christians." 

The  subjects  which  were  shrouded  in  such  mystery,  were— 

1.  The  manner  of  administering  baptism. 

2.  The  manner  of  administering  unction  or  confirmation* 
8.  Ordination. 

4.  The  public  prayers  of  the  church. 

5.  The  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper. 

6.  The  creed. 

7.  The  Lord's  prayer ;  and 

8.  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity.* 

*  The  following  oitations  will  illustrate  the  usage  of  the  churoh  respeotiog 
these  mysteries.  The  fourth  coonoil  of  Carthage,  a.  d.  898,  o.  84,  decreed  thst 
until  the  dismission  of  the  catechumens,  no  one,  whether  Jew  or  Qentile  or  here- 
tic, should  he  excluded  from  the  church. 

Quid  est,  quod  oocultum  est  et  non  publicum  in  eeclesla  ?  sacramentnm  hsp- 
tismi,  sacramentum  eucharistlB.  Opera  nostra  bona  vident  pagani,  sacrameots 
▼ero  occulUutur  illis.— August.  Expo9,in'V,  108  s.  1.  (0pp.  t»  It.  p.  856.)  Mi}  W 
ra$  ;tcH)ofo*^  ^f*^  Kopovotf  a«poufei»«>v  yiveer^. — ConcLaod,  o.  6.  MalAur  jttp*- 
twtlv  xcui  tof  ixBWiw  c^CK  xaXcft  rofr,  x<u  a^oi  iHt^ti^<mtm9  xai  cKi^o^' 
•Htp  tawjiw  fUfnnifdvn*  oi  yap  d^  Ufuf  itti  tCiv  Ofiv^tMf  iXMoOwHtiip  «<orta.— 
CHnTsosTOM.  h.  18,  in  2  Cor. 

Tavta  fa  ftvot^puij  a  nw  17  ixxXi^M  ^ifjyHtai  oo»  f 9  ix  xattjxovfupof  puttfioX* 
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Bingham  supposes  that  the  reasons  for  this  mysterious  conceal- 
ment were,  that  the  plainness  and  simplicitj  of  the  religious  rites 
of  the  church  might  not  gire  needless  offence/  It  was  often  ob- 
jected to  the  Christians  that  they  had  no  temples  nor  altars,  no 
impressive  rites.  They  accordingly  withdrew  their  rites  from  public 
yiew  as  much  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  like  that  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  might  hare  been  concealed 
because  very  obnoxious  to  the  enemies  of  religion. 

This  mystery  quickened  the  curiosity  of  the  inquirer  also,  as  man 
ia  ever  curious  to  pry  into  forbidden  secrets. 

It  was  a  part  of  that  long  process  of  preparation  by  which  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  church  gradually  attained  to  this  de- 
gree of  advancement,  styled  by  them  reXsTrcp — perfection — ^the  per- 
fection of  mysteries. 

Many  pagans  in  the  age  of  Constantino  pressed  into  the  church 
with  all  their  partialities  for  their  Eleusinian  mysteries.  For  ad- 
mission to  these,  a  certain  preparatory  probation  was  requisite. 
The  admission  was  solemnized  by  imposing  formalities,  and  it  was 
the  height  of  impiety  to  disclose  any  of  those  hidden  mysteries.* 
So  the  Constitutions  direct  that  if  one,  by  any  means,  has  been  an 
observer  of  the  Christian  mysteries,  he  should  be  immediately  re- 
ceived into  the  church,  that  he  may  thus  be  laid  under  bans  not 
to  divulge  the  secret.  No  one  can  fail  to  notice  the « analogy  be- 
tween these  profane  mysteries  and  those  mysterious  solemnities  of 
the  church  which  were  connected  with  her  secret  discipline. 

Xo/ftif^v  owK  lotw  l>0(  i^xoT;  5(f;yc*0^.  oO  yof  1*^1x9  ta  ftf pi  ntut^  »oi  mov  xoi 
ayiov  HPttnjatoi  dci^yov/u^  fivtftripia.  Mi  fd  iCepi  twr  ftv(ttijpUj¥  ifti  xattfxovf^Viai^ 
Xnfxuff  XaXovfitv^  oMa  KoOLXd  fCoMUiarif  %EyofM9  iiCtatcxaXv/A^vw;*  Svth  m  iOotif  fUtftoi 
roi;9uoftf  xa»  oi  fi^  tMtti  fuj  pXoj9w0«.~-CTBii.L.  ffieroi,  Cat9ch.  6,  {  29.  Bov3U>fia» 
0tt^w$  roirfo  f«Kf»r,  0^  VoJ^w  ^  5.d  tov$  d^v^ovf  ofoo*  ydp  JvpsoXuWpai'  r^idv 

aic6|5^ra. — Chbtsostom.  horn.  40,  in  1  Cor.    'itsaow  m  lUftvijfUvot  tov  fiotijpiou 

rovrov  t^v  i9;tvy.  Htfta'^t  ik  xai  vfAtlf  luxpov  vanpov, — Cateth,  i.  ad  illuminand. 

(i.  iL  p.  226.)    'Atfij/Mdf  5id  rov(  &fAvritovi  HtftL  >tut¥  ^tui»  dtaXiyofnt^  ftvattjfMMff 

rovrur  SI  ;|rupc{'e/iifuy,  00^^  *^  fufuwifiivoui  &daaso/*ft. — Thkodobst.  quaest 

in  Num.  15,  (0pp.  1 1)    Kuno  de  mysteriis  dicere  tempoa  admonet,  atque  ipsam 

sacramentomm  rationem  edere,  quam  ante  baptismum  si  pntassemns  insinuan- 

dam  nondum  initiatia,  prodidisse  potiae  qnam  adidisse  aedtimaremur.— Ambbo- 

aiua,  Ve  MptUriit,  c.  1. 

*  Yetabo,  qni  oeraris  saonim 

Vulgarit  aroann,  sub  iisdem 

Sit  trabibas,  ftragilemque  meoum 

Solrat  phaselum. 
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The  clergy  also  fayoured  this  system  as  a  means  of  self-aggran- 
dizement. Ever  watchful  to  promote  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
their  order,  they  readily  saw  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  making 
themselves  the  ministers  of  mysterious  rites,  to  be  essayed  only  bj 
consecrated  hands,  and  the  guardians  and  instructors  of  ordinances 
and  doctrines  too  sacred  for  vulgar  minds. 

How  long  this  system  was  continued  is  not  known.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  Gregory  Nazian,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  make  frequent  mention  of 
it ;  but  it  disappears  from  the  writings  of  authors  in  the  eastern 
churches  after  the  sixth  century.  Cardinal  Bona  has  shown  tbt 
the  catechetical  system  was  discontinued  in  the  western  churches 
about  the  year  700 ;  and  with  this  doubtless  ceased  this  secret  dis- 
cipline.    Cessante  causa^  cessat  effeetus. 

The  influence  of  the  system  under  consideration  was  decidedlj 
injurious  to  the  church,  in  corrupting  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
its  worship.  Indeed,  it  had  no  small  influence  in  introducing  the 
corruptions  and  formalities  which  subsequently  dishonoured  the 
Christian  church.  It  gave  a  mysterious  importance  to  the  rites  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  doctrine  of  the  efiScacy  of 
baptism  to  wash  away  all  sin,  of  the  grace  communicated  in  the 
sacramental  supper,  and  of  actual  presence  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
are  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  their  origin  in  these  mysteries.^ 

§3.   OF  LrrURGIES. 

1.  Liturgies  unknown  to  the  Primitive  Churches. — ^Much  learn- 
ing and  historical  research  have  been  expended  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  trace  the  use  of  liturgy  far  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  and  even  to  wrest  the  usage  and  authority  of  the  apos- 
tles into  an  argument  for  the  use  of  a  prescribed  form  of  prayer; 
but  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  spirit 
and  manner  of  primitive  worship,  and  the  attitude  of  the  worship- 
pers as  incompatible  with  the  use  of  a  prayer-book,  the  survey  of 
the  religious  rites  as  described  in  the  preceding  article,  may  fairly 
be  alleged  as  an  argument  against  the  early  use  of  a  liturgy.  Pre- 
maturely to  disclose  these  mysteries,  even  to  Christians  themselves, 
directly  or  indirectly,  was  sacrilege.^  Procvl!  oh,  proeul  €it€ 
profani  !  was  the  stern  and  sanctimonious  cry  of  the  Christian,  in 

*  Offor  yap  17  M^pooiOMi  xoxvrt  ovdf  i^tw  nfttlp, — CHaTBOSTOM,  m  Tim,  U. 
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imitation  of  the  pagan  priest ;  neither  would  commit  their  mysteries 
to  writing.  Basil  the  Ghreat,  when  writing  a  confidential  letter  to 
his  friend  Meletins,  would  not  venture  to  write  on  this  awful  sub- 
ject, but  refers  him  to  Theophrastus,  a  friend,  for  a  yerbal  expla- 
nation.^ What  they  might  not  explain,  they  feared  to  commit  to 
writing.'*'  Basil,  in  justification  of  his  extreme  caution,  appealed 
to  the  famous  maxim  of  Origen,  ^'Mysteries  must  not  be  committed 
to  writing." 

2.  Silence  of  the  ancients  respecting  them.  —  The  profound 
silence,  both  of  friends  and  enemies,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  respecting  liturgies  and  forms  of  prayer,  is  urged  as  a  valid 
argument  against  the  liturgical  worship  of  the  primitive  church. 
Socrates  relates  that  Macarius,  a  disorderly  presbyter  in  Egypt, 
A.  D.  332,  leaped  upon  the  altar,  overturned  the  table,  broke  the 
mystical  cup,  and  burned  the  sacred  books — Ta  If pd  ^i^Xia — ^the 
Bible.^  About  the  same  time  Gorgius,  an  Arian  bishop  who  suc- 
ceeded Athanasius,  entered  a  church  by  force,  and  ofiered  indigni- 
ties to  the  holy  table,  the  sacred  volumes  of  the  Scriptures — rdg 
deicLg  TQv  ypa^KifP  jS/'/SAovg — the  Bible,  the  holy  font,  the  wine, 
the  oil,  the  doors,  the  latticed  partitions  on  the  chancel,  the  candle- 
sticks, the  tapers.  In  this  minute  enumeration,  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  prayer-hook^  which,  if  such  there  had  been,  must  more 
than  all  else  have  inflamed  the  exterminating  zeal  of  this  Arian 
bishop  against  his  orthodox  predecessor. 

8.  Not  included  in  the  sacred  books  of  Christians. — In  the 
relentless  and  bloody  persecution  of  Dioclisean,  A.  d.  803,  Chris- 
tians under  pain  of  death  were,  by  the  edict  of  the  Emperor,  re- 
quired to  deliver  up  the  Bible  and  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned. 
Magistrates  were  required  to  enter  churches  and  private  houses  in 
an  exterminating  search  for  these  books ;  many  were  brought  forth 
and  burned ;  many  Christians,  known  as  traditoreSy  under  the  form 
of  these  terrible  trials,  gave  up  their  books,  but  many  more  suffered 
torture  and  death  in  steadfast  refusal  of  obedience  to  the  decree. 
But  in  all  the  records  of  this  terrible  persecution,  though  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books  of  the  Christians  are  mentioned,  no  in- 
timation is  given  of  a  liturgy  or  prayer-book,  as  either  discovered, 
delivered  up,  or  concealed  and  withheld.  The  inference  is,  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  at  this  time  known  or  preserved  among  the 
sacred  books  of  these  persecuted  Christians. 


*  ^o0ovfif fO(  yoc^ccy  a  »ai  iJytw  i^iAcjafi^.— Clbk.  Aber.  Strom,  U. 
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4.  Providential  omiiMm. — liideed,  Archbishop  Whatelj  re- 
gards the  omission  of  all  liturgical  forms  in  the  Smptores,  m  a 
miraculous  intenrentbn  to  save  the  church  from  the  superstitioiis 
adherence  to  which  men  are  so  much  inclined. 

^  No  such  thing  is  to  be  found  in  our  Scriptures  as  a  catechism,  or 
regular  elementary  introduction  to  the  Christian  religion ;  neither 
do  thej  furnish  us  with  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  ^stematic 
creed,  set  of  articles,  confession  of  faith,  or  by  whatever  odier  name 
one  may  designate  a  regular,  complete  compendium  of  Christian 
doctrines ;  nor  again^  do  they  supply  us  with  a  liturffyfor  ordinarf 
public  worship  J  or  with  forms  for  administering  the  sacramenti^  w 
for  conferring  holy  orders;  nor  do  they  even  give  any  {nredse  di- 
reetions  as  to  these  and  other  ecclesiasdcal  matters ; — any  thing 
that  at  all  corresponds  to  a  rubric  or  set  of  oaaons* 

*^  Now  these  omissions  present  a  complete  moral  demonstration 
that  the  apostles  and  their  followers  must  have  been  supematuraBg 
withheld  from  recording  a  great  part  of  the  institutions  and  regula- 
tions, which  must,  in  point  of  fact,  have  proceeded  from  them; 
withheld  on  purpose  that  other  churches,  in  other  ages  and  regions, 
might  not  be  led  to  consider  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  certain 
formularies,  customs,  and  rules,  that  were  of  local  and  temporary 
appointment ;  but  might  be  left  to  their  own  discretion  in  matters  in 
which  it  seemed  best  to  Divine  wisdom  that  they  riiould  be  so  left."' 

No  form  of  prayer,  I^^gy»  or  ritual,  was  recorded  or  pre- 
served by  the  cotemporaries,  inspired  or  uninspired,  of  the  apostles, 
or  by  their  immediate  suooessors. 

This  connderati(Hi  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  and  is  so  foreiblj 
urged  by  Archbishop  Whately,  that  we  shall  again  present  the  argu- 
ment in  his  own  wwds : — ^'  It  was,  indeed,  not  at  all  to  be  expected 
that  the  Groepels,  the  Acts,  and  those  Epistles  wUch  have  come 
down  to  us,  should  have  been,  oengideriDg  the  cureranstances  in 
which  they  were  written,  any  thing  Afferent  from  what  they  are : 
but  the  question  still  recurs,  why  should  not  the  apostles  or  dieir 
followers  have  also  committed  to  paper,  what,  we  are  sire,  ninst 
have  been  perpetually  in  their  mouths,  regular  instructions  to  cate- 
chumens, articles  of  faith,  prayers,  and  directions  as  to  pubUc  wor- 
ship, and  administration  of  the  sacraments  ?  Why  did  none  of 
them  record  any  of  the  prayers,  of  which  they  must  have  heard  so 
many  from  an  apostle's  mouth,  both  in  the  ordinary  devotioaal  as- 
semblies, in  the  administration  <^  the  sacraments,  and  in  the  '  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,'  by  which  they  themselves  had  been  ordamed  V 
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'^  Snch  a  systoaatic  course  of  instraction,  canying  with  it  Divine 
aathoritj,  would  have  superseded  the  framing  of  anj  others — naj^ 
would  have  made  even  the  alteration  of  a  single  word,  of  what 
would  on  this  supposition  have  been  Scripture,  appear  an  improper 
presumption So  that  there  would  have  been  an  almost  inevi- 
table danger,  that  such  an  authoritative  list  of  credenda  would  have 
been  regarded  bj  a  large  proportion  of  Christians  with  a  blind,  un- 
.thinking  reverence,  which  would  have  exerted  no  influence  on  the 
character.  They  would  have  had  a  form  of  godliness ;  but,  deny- 
ing the  power  thereof,  the  form  itself  would  have  remained  with 
them  only  the  corpse  of  a  departed  religi<H)/'* 

The  superstitious  reverence  of  the  early  Christians,  for  such  pro- 
ductions as  had  been  obtained  from  the  apostles  and  their  cotempo- 
rariee,  is  apparent  from  the  numerous  forgeries  of  epistles,  liturgies, 
etc»,  which  were  published  under  their  name.    Had  any  genuine 
liturgies  of  the  apostolical  churches  been  written,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  they  should  all  have  been  lost,  and  such  miserable  forgeries  as 
those  of  James,  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Mark,  have  been  substituted 
in  their  place.    Some  discoveries  must  have  been  made  of  these 
among  other  religious  books  and  sacred  things  of  the  Christians, 
which  in  times  of  persecution  were  diligently  sought  out  and  burned. 
Strict  inquiry  was  made  after  such,  and  their  sacred  books,  and 
sacramental  utensils,  their  cups,  lamps,  torches,  vestments,  and 
other  apparatus  of  the  church  were  often  delivered  up,  and  burnt 
or  destroyed.    But  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  form  of 
prayer,  liturgy,  or  book  of  Divine  service  having  been  discovered 
in  die  early  persecutions  of  the  church.    This  fact  is  so  eztraordi- 
naiy,  that  Bingham,  who  earnestly  contends  for  the  use  of  liturgies 
from  the  beginning,  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  committed  to  writing  in  the  early  periods  of  the  church, 
but  must  have  been  preserved  by  oral  tradition^  and  used  '^  by  97ie- 
mory,  and  made  fiamiliar  by  known  and  constant  practice."    The 
reader  haa  his  alternative  between  this  supposition  and  that  of  no 
liturgy,  or  prescribed  form  of  prayer  in  those  days  of  primitive 
simplicity.    Constantino  took  special  care  to  have  fifty  copies  of 
the  Bible  pr^>ared  for  the  use  of  the  chmrches  of  Constantinople, 
and  by  a  royal  commission,  entrusted  Eusebius,  the  historian,  with 
the  duty  of  procuring  them.*    How  is  it,  that  the  service  book  was 
entirely  omitted  in  this  provision  for  the  worship  of  God  7    Plainly 
because  they  then  used  none. 

5.  Traditions  of  the  ehwehet. — The  strong  propaisity  of  the 
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church  to  such  superstitious  adherence  to  apostolical  precedents,  is 
manifest  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  ancient  Christians  af- 
fected to  transmit  the  unrecorded  traditions  of  the  apostles.  The 
Jews  before  them  had  made  the  Scriptures  of  none  effect  by  their 
traditions.  They  had  traditions  which  they  held  sacred  as  a  reye- 
lation  fresh  from  heaven,  and  by  which  they  totally  annulled  what 
heaven  had  actually  revealed.  So  the  Christians  had  their  tradi- 
tions, which  they  transmitted  with  the  utmost  care,  and  often  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  authority  for  usages  about  which  the  written 
revelations  of  Ood  are  silent.  Tertullian  specifies  many  ceremonies 
connected  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  for  which  he  clsums 
no  scriptuiiil  authority,  but  tradition;  such  as  renouncing  the 
devil  and  his  pomp  and  his  angels,  various  responses,  trine  immer- 
sion, the  mingling  of  milk  and  honey  with  the  wine,  offerings  for 
the  dead,  commemoration  of  martyrs,  refusing  to  fast  or  hend 
the  knee  on  the  Lord's  day  and  on  Whitsunday,  the  extreme 
care  of  the  communicants  that  no  particle  of  the  sacred  elements 
be  lost,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  used  on  all  occasions.  After  this 
enumeration  he  adds,  "  If  for  these  and  similar  rites  you  seek  for 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  you  will  find  none ;  tradition  is  the  sole 
authority :  confirmed  by  custom,  the  observance  becomes  a  rule  of 
faith.* 

Basil  the  Great,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  who  has  left  any  writ- 
ten directions  respecting  the  use  of  the  form  of  invocation  in  the 
blessing  of  the  elements,  replies  that  nothing  is  recorded  respect- 
ing it,  and  proceeds  to  say,  ^'  We  do  not  content  ourselves  with  the 
instructions  of  the  apostle  or  of  the  gospel,  but  we  premise  and  sub- 
join other  things  as  of  great  force  in  this  solemnity,  which  hare 
been  received  from  unrecorded  instructions,  "f 

6.  Gradual  formation  of  liturgies* — Bohmer  cites  this  passage 
as  shedding  light  upon  the  darkness  that  overshadows  the  origin  of 
liturgies.  The  apostles  of  the  Gentiles,  he  supposes,  would  nata- 
rally  organize  the  churches  which  they  might  form  of  converts  from 
paganism,  after  the  general  pattern  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  yet  the  forms  and  ceremonies  would  be  more  or  less  modified 

*  Harum  et  aUanim  <jafimodi  disoiplinanun,  ei  leges  expostulea  Scriptimnia, 
naUam  inTeiiies;  traditio  tibi  pnetenditur  auctrix;  oonsuetado,  oonfirmatrix; 
fides,  obsenratrix. — Tiktitll.  Ve  Coron,  c.  4. 

yofuv  xot  im>xiyofitv  If  epOf  &!>(  fityaXtpf  txot^Ok  Hpof  to  f»vat^fiU)¥  t^  l^zvvf  in  f^ 
aypa^  it^aaxaxioi  ftapaXa^ptti. — ^£p.  27,  J>e  SjnrU.  SaneL 
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according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  peculiar  mental 
habits  of  the  apostle  or  evangelist  by  whom  the  church  was  founded. 
In  this  manner  a  general  agreement  would  prevail  in  all  the  churches 
in  connection  with  minor  diversities.  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  original  organization  would  at  first  be  perpetuated  by  tradition, 
and  by  degrees  be  committed  to  writing. 

The  modifications  and  additions,  which  from  time  to  time  each 
church  should  make,  would  be  gradually  blended  with  the  original 
draft,  and  soon  come  under  the  fictitious  sanction  of  apostolical 
authority. 

7.  Arbitrary  farms  of  written  prayers. — ^It  is  conceded  that  when 
first  bishops  began  to  substitute  written  for  oral  prayers,  each  was 
at  liberty  to  indite  his  own.  It  was  only  necessary  that  he  should 
write  his  prayers  as  one  writes  his  sermons  for  delivery ;  and  these 
prayers  might  naturally  be  incorporated  with  the  ritual  of  religious 
worship. 

Such  is  a  bnef  outline  of  the  theory  which  has  been  proposed  to 
accoant  for  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  liturgical  form  of  worship 
for  the  free  and  informal  worship  of  the  primitive  church.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  Hturgies,  to  claim  for  them 
the  authority  of  the  apostles,  and  the  usage  of  the  apostolical 
churches,  is  altogether  an  unauthorized  assumption. 

8.  Model  of  ancient  liturgies. — The  most  ancient  liturgy  extant 
is  that  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  which  is  of  no  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  third  or  fourth  century.  From  this  the  ancient 
liturgies,  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  may  have 
been  formed  as  early  as  the  fifth.  This  is  the  highest  antiquity 
which  Palmer  claims  for  them,^  and  the  utmost  that  even  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  Oxford  Tractarians  ventures  to  claim  in  favour  of  their 
antiquity,  is,  that  one,  (that  of  Basil,)  may  be  traced  with  tole- 
rable certainty  to  the  fourth  century,  and  three  others  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.® 

9.  Number  and  diversity. — The  number  and  diversity  of  the 
ancient  liturgies  plainly  indicate  that  the  ancient  churches  were 
continually  tampering  with  their  rituals  as  with  their  creeds,  and 
that  they  were  far  from  regarding  them  as  some  sacred  thing  on 
which  none  must  lay  a  rude  and  sacrilegious  hand.  We  have 
the  liturgy  of  Antioch,  of  Basil,  of  Ghrysostom,  of  Alexandria^ 
of  Borne,  of  Milan,  of  Africa,  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  of  Ephesus^ 
&c«  &c. 

10.  Comparative  summary. — The  Oxford  liturgists  have  made  a. 
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comparative  summary  of  these  liturgies  or  seryices,  whicli  were 
appointed  to  be  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and 
which  they  find  to  have  resembled  one  another  in  the  following 
points : — 

^'  1.  AU  of  them  direct  that,  previous  to  communion,  those  who 
intend  to  communicate  shall  exchange  ^  the  kiss  of  peace.' 

"  2.  In  all  of  them,  the  more  particularly  solemn  part  of  the  ser- 
vice commences  with  words  exactly  answering  to  the  English, 
*  Lift  up  your  hearts,'  &c.,  as  far  as  *  Holy  Father,  almighty,  ever- 
lasting God.' 

'^  3.  All  contain  the  hymn,  '  Therefore  with  angels  and  arch- 
angels,' &c.,  with  very  trifling  varieties  of  expression. 

"4.  Also,  they  all  contain  a  prayer,  answering  in  substance  to 
ours,  '  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church  militant.' 

"5.  And,  likewise,  another  prayer,  (which  has  been  excluded 
from  the  English  ritual,)  ^  for  the  rest  and  peace  of  all  those  who 
have  departed  this  life  in  God^s  faith  and  fear ;'  <x>nclading  with  a 
prayer  for  communion  with  them. 

^'  6.  Also,  a  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words  and  actions  in 
the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  which  is  the  same,  almost  word  for 
word,  in  every  liturgy,  but  is  not  taken  from  any  of  the  four  Scrip- 
ture accounts. 

^^  7.  A  sacrificial  oblation  of  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine. 

"  8.  A  prayer  of  consecration,  that  ^  God  will  make  the  bread 
and  wine  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.' 

^^9.  Directions  to  the  priest  for  breaking  t^e  consecrated 
bread. 

"  10.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

"11.  Communion. 

"  These  parts  are  always  arranged  in  one  of  the  four  following 
orders  :— 


RofMu  Liturgy. 

1.  Lift  ap  your  hearts,  &o. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels,  &c. 

8.  Prayers  for  the  ehuieh  on  earth. 

4.  Conseeration  prayer. 

6.  Commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words. 

6.  The  oblation. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

8.  Breaking  of  t>r«ad. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

11.  Communion. 


OriaUal  LUurgy* 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &o. 

2.  Therefore  with  aagels. 

6.  Commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words. 

6.  The  oblation. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

8.  Prayers  for  the  ebureh  on  earth. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

11.  Communion. 
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Alezandrian  LUur^. 

10.  The  kiss  of  peace. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &o. 

8.  Prayers  for  the  church  on  earth. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

2.  Tho^efore  with  angels,  fto. 

6.  Commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words. 

6.  The  oblation. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

11.  Commnnion. 


<c 


OaHkan  Liturgy, 


8.  Prayers  for  the  chtirch  on  earth. 

7.  Prayers  for  the  dead. 

10.  The  kiss  of  pbaoe. 

1.  Lift  up  your  hearts,  &c. 

2.  Therefore  with  angels,  &c. 

6.  Commemoration  of  our  Lord's  words. 

6.  The  oblation. 

4.  Consecration  prayer. 

8.  Breaking  of  bread. 

9.  The  Lord's  prayer. 

11.  Communion. 


Thus  it  appears,  that  the  four  original  forms,  from  which  all 
the  liturgies  in  the  world  have  been  taken,  resemble  one  another  too 
mueh  to  have  grown  up  independently,  and  too  little  to  have  been 
copied  from  one  another.  They  were  probably  all  constructed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions ; 
or,  at  all  events,  were  composed  in  conformity  with  some  model  of 
the  third  or- fourth  century.  The  prayers  for  the  dead,  which  they 
all  contain,  are  unscriptural,  and,  therefore,  unwarranted  and  vain ; 
Bome  expressions  in  the  consecration  of  the  elements  are  obvious 
departures  from  primitive  doctrine ;  and  the  appropriation  of  false 
titles,  introduced  after  the  composition  and  use  of  the  forms  them- 
selves, is  as  plainly  opposed  to  Christian  simplicity  and  truth. 
But,  together  with  these  defects,  we  recognise  in  these  ancient 
formularies  much  that  is  truly  pious  and  devotional."' 


§4.  OF  ANCIENT  CREEDS. 

1.  Their  antiquitj/  and  use. — The  confession  of  faith  belonged 
in  the  ancient  church  to  the  ceremonials  of  baptism,  but  the  creed 
having  become  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  public  worship  in  modern 
liturgies,  it  may  with  propriety  be  classed  among  the  several  parts 
of  public  worship. 

Some  con£ession  of  faith  appears  to  have  been  required  from  the 
earliest  institution  of  the  church,  as  a  condition  of  baptism  and 
membership  with  the  church.  The  confession  was,  in  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  apparently  very  brief  and  simple,  consisting  merely  in 
a  general  pirofession  of  faith  in  Christ,  upon  which,  without  further 
probation  or  trial,  converts  to  Christ  under  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  appear  to  have  been  baptized.  "See,  here  is  water; 
irhat  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ?  K  thou  believest  with  all 
thine  heart,  thou  mayest.   I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
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God."  On  this  confession  of  faith  the  Ethiopian  ennach  was  bap- 
tized. Acts  yiii.  86-38.  Some  other  traces  of  a  confession  of  faith 
which  was  made  at  baptism,  Neander  supposes  to  be  found,  1  Pet. 
iii.  21 ;  to  which  Gnericke  adds  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  yi.  12. 

In  process  of  time  these  confessions  were  drawn  out  far  more  in 
detail,  and  especially  such  articles  were  introduced  as  were  most 
directly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  times  among  Jews, 
pagans,  and  heretics,  rather  than  such  as  might  comprise  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  polemic  cha- 
racter of  the  ancient  creeds  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  in  order  to 
a  right  understanding  and  just  appreciation  of  them.  By  a  con- 
fession framed  in  direct  opposition. to  the  errors  of  the  age,  tbe 
weak  in  faith  were  to  be  fortified  against  heresy  and  defection.  It 
was,  also,  a  compend  of  the  articles  of  revealed  faith,  to  guide 
both  believers  and  unbelievers  in  their  examination  of  the  word  of 
God.  Some  by  this,  without  the  Scriptures,  were  first  made  ae- 
quainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  the  b^ 
liever,  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  symbol  of  his  profession,  like  the 
article  of  agreement  or  bond  that  binds  one  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  of  a  voluntary  compact.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the 
uses  and  intents  of  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  ancient  church. 

2.  Meaning  of  ^ymhoU. — The  meaning  of  the  word  symbol  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Neander  understands  it  to 
mean  '^  a  sign,"  a  mark,  token,  or  evidence,  and  in  proof  of  this 
interpretation  refers  to  Tertullian,  who  first  uses  the  word  in  this 
sense,  when  he  says  that  baptism,  which  by  its  nature  should  be  a 
symbol  of  life^  sumbolum  viteej  becomes,  to  those  who  receive  it  with- 
out a  right  disposition,  a  symbol  of  deaths  sumbolum  mortis}  He 
refers  to  Firmilian  also,  who  uses  the  term  to  designate,  not  the 
confession  of  faith,  but  the  formula  of  baptism^*  and  adds,  ^'Per- 
haps this  word  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a  designation  of 
the  formula  of  baptism,  and  became  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
confession  of  faith."  The  definition  of  Rufinus,  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  Mazimus  Taurinensis  of  the  fifth,  are  given  in  the  margin.t 
^'  By  symbolsy  in  the  doctrinal  sense  of  the  word,  but  neither  in  its 

*  Baptismus  oui  nee  Bymbolom  trinitatu,  nee  interrogatio  legitima  et  ecelesi- 
astioa  defait. 

f  Symbolum — grooe  indicium  dici  potest  et  collatlo. — ^Rvrar.  m  Sj^m,  AfctL 
Ctp.  Opp,  Ap,  p.  198. 

8ymbolum  tessera  est  et  signaoulam,  quo  inter  fideles  perfidosque  teeemitv.— 
}BiAX.  Tavb.  Horn,  in  Symb.  p.  289. 
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litargical  nor  technical  sense,  we  understand/'  says  Hagenbach, 
<^  the  public  confessions  of  faith,  by  which  those  belonging  to  the 
same  section  of  the  church  recognise  each  other,  as  soldiers  by  the 
watchword,  tessera  mUitaris.***  • 

Bingham  has,  with  his  usual  diligence  and  learning,  made  a  large 
collection  of  the  most  ancient  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  extant, 
which  Riddle  has  transcribed,  with  some  modifications.  From  these 
creeds  the  following  are  selected.  The  earliest  is  that  of  Irenseus, 
A.  D.  180,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  John : — 

3.  Creed  of  Irenssue. — "  The  church,  though  it  be  dispersed  over 
all  the  world  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  has  received 
from  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  the  belief  in  one  Grod  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  things 
in  them ;  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  incar- 
nate for  our  salvation ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  preached  by 
the  prophets  the  dispensations  of  God  and  the  advent,  (rdg  eT^v- 
oeig^  adventumy  Int,  vet.,)  nativity  of  a  virgin,  passion,  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,  and  bodily  ascension  into  heaven  of  the  flesh 
of  his  beloved  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  and  his  coming  again 
from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  to  restore  [avaxe^^i- 
Qtrad^at,  ad  reeapitulanda  universa^  Int.  vet,)  all  things,  and  raise 
the  flesh  of  all  mankind ;  that  according  to  the  will  of  the  invisible 
Father,  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in 
the  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  to  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
and  God,  and  Saviour,  and  King ;  and  that  every  tongue  should 
confess  to  him ;  and  that  he  may  exercise  just  judgment  upon  all, 
and  may  send  spiritual  wickedness,  and  the  transgressing  and  apos- 
tate angels,  with  all  ungodly,  unrighteous,  lawless,  and  blasphem- 
ing men,  into  everlasting  fire ;  but  having  granted  life  to  all  right- 
eous and  holy  men,  that  keep  his  commandments  and  persevere  in 
his  love,  some  from  the  beginning,  others  after  repentance,  on  these 
he  may  bestow  the  gift  of  immortality,  and  invest  them  with  eter- 
nal glory."  * 

fCdfa  6t  fur  &ttoat6xu»  xai  tuof  ixtCvutp  fia^tup  ^OfxAojSovtfa  t^  its  iva  Ocov  natipa 
natttoxpdtopaj  tw  ftfftwiixota  tw  oDpavov  xai  tijy  y^  xai  ta^  ^oXcurffOf,  xai  ftdvta 
ta  »v  ovrotf,  ftlittiP'  xai  it;  tva  "Xpiatw  *ItjaovVi  thv  viov  tov  0coi;,  toy  aapxul^PTa 
vttip  t^i  ^fiftipof  ttwtijpULS*  xai  tif  Uvivfjia  aycov,  to  Bia  iZnw  H^nH^tZnv  xixij^x^  '^^ 
otxorofiuKf  xai  toi  iXtvam^  xai  ti}^  ix  ftap^ivou  yiwijabv^  xai  to  fCo^,  xai  triv  lyep* 
0tr  ix  ptxpCfVf  xai  tffp  tvaapxov  tli  twf  ovporov;  avoXij^  tov  ^yoKt^fuyov  Xpi^tov 
li^ffov  tov  Kvpiov  ifuiiVf  xai  tJ^y  ix  tCtv  ovpavwy  fyt|;  5o£]^  toit  Ilatpof  ycapovauiy 
aitov,  iru  to  dMi«ifa9uu4d0a0^  ta  ndvta^  xai  ayaot^Au  tiaao»  ffapxa  Honsti^  dy^pw 
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4.  Creed  of  Tertullian,  A.  D.  200. — Three  several  descriptions 
of  the  rule  of  faith  are  found  in  the  writings  of  this  author.  They 
are  as  follows : — 

''  There  is  one  rule  of  faith  only,  which  admits  of  no  change  or 
alteration, — ^that  which  teaches  us  to  believe  in  one  God  Almighty, 
the  Maker  of  the  world ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  who  was  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  the  third  day 
rose  from  the  dead,  received  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  now  at  the 
right  hand  of  God  by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh."* 

"  The  rule  of  faith  is,  that  whereby  we  believe  one  God  only  and 
no  other  besides,  the  Maker  of  the  world,  who  produced  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  by  his  Word,  which  he  sent  forth  before  all  things. 
This  word  was  called  his  Son,  who  at  sundry  times  appeared  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  always  spake  by  the  prophets,  and  at  last  descended 
into  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  God  the  Father, 
and  was  made  flesh  in  her  womb,  and  born  of  her,  a  man,  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  preached  a  new  law,  and  a  new  promise  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  who  wrought  miracles,  and  was  crucifled,  and  the 
third  day  rose  again,  and  was  taken  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father ;  whence  he  sent  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  his  stead,  to  gtdde  them  that  believe :  who  shall  come 
again  with  glory,  to  take  the  saints  into  the  possession  and  fruition 
of  eternal  life  and  the  heavenly  promises,  and  to  condemn  the  pro- 

jtofi^to^,  Cva  Xpitffov  'li^tfov  f 9  Kvp^  i7puv,  xai  0e9,  *ai  (HatijfUf  xaui  paoiXth  3rof a 
trpr  f  (i5oMa»  tov  Ilarp^s  fov  doparov,  ;(ar  yow  xu/m^  ifttwpavww  xai  ititytuM  xm 
xatax^ot^if^y  xai  ftdoa  fkuttfisa  iiofu9uoy^<nitab  avr9,  xai  xpiauf  bixaUuf  iv  ^»i  ttam 
ftotfi^TjfM^  ta  flip  rtvivfia/t^x^  r^(  ftovtjploi^  xai  ayyfXou;  tovi  ftofta^ifitpeatast  xai  if 
a/toataaCq,  ytyovotoi,  xai  tov;  d(ref3c»{,  xai  d&^xov;,  xai  wofMVi,  xai  |3xao^^ai?$  twr 
av^p^ftuv  tii  to  aiJiViov  ttvp  rttfi^^^  f  oi(  6i  dtxcuot^,  xai  offtotf,  xai  tof  irttAoi  avrov 
titrjpf^xoat,  xai  iv  t^  ar^OHid  anrtav  dftaficfUHjxofft*  foT;  oat  a^X*lU  *^i  ^<  <*  /MfowauHi 
^atjv  ;i;af)itfapii«f,  d^^aptftay  Swpi^tfijra*,  xai  d^oy  ouanor  ftt^noujtfu. — lESir.  lib. 
1.  0.  2. 

Credo  in  unum  Deom,  fabricatoram  coeli  ao  term  et  omniam  qiiCB  in  eis  sunt, 
per  Christum  Jesum  Dei  Filium,  qui  propter  eminentisaimam  erga  figmentom 
Buum  dileotionem,  earn  qun  asset  ex  Virgine  generationem  sustinuit,  ipse  per  ee 
hominem  adunans  Deo,  et  passus  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  et  resurgens,  et  in  claritste 
receptns,  in  gloria  Tenturus  Salyator  eorum  qui  salvantur,  et  Judex  eomm  qui 
judicantur,  et  mittens  in  ignem  sstemum  transfiguratores  yeritatis,  et  eontem- 
plores  Patris  sui,  et  adrentus  ejus. — Irsn.  lib.  iii.  0.  4. 

*  Regula  fidei  una  omnino  est,  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabalis,  credendi  scilicet 
in  unicum  Deum  omnipotentem,  mundi  conditorem,  et  filium  ejus  Jesum  Christam, 
natum  ex  Virgine  Maria,  cmcifixum  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  tertio  die  resuscitatum  • 
mortms,  receptum  in  ccelis,  sedentem  nunc  ad  dextram  Patris,  yenturum  judioare 
tItob  et  mortuos  per  oanxis  etiam  resurrecUonem. — ^Tebtvll.  de  Vtland.  Vtrgvn, 
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fane  to  everlasting  fire,  having  first  raised  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  by  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh/'* 

^'  We  believe  in  one  God,  but  under  this  dispensation  which  we 
call  the  economy,  that  that  one  God  hath  a  Son,  which  is  his  Word, 
who  proceeded  from  him,  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  with- 
out whom  nothing  was  made.  We  believe  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
Father  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin,  both  man  and  God,  the  Son  of  man 
and  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  was  called  Jesus  Christ.  That  he 
sufiered)  and  was  dead  and  buried,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  that 
he  was  raised  again  by  the  Father,  and  taken  up  again  into  hea- 
ven, where  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  shall  come 
again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  from  whence,  also,  he  sent 
from  his  Father,  according  to  his  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter,  who  sanctifies  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  f 

5.  Creed  of  OrigeUy  A.  D.  230. — '^  The  things  which  are  mani- 
festly handed  down  by  the  apostolical  preaching  are  these : — First, 
that  there  is  one  God,  who  created  and  made  all  things,  and  caused 
the  whole  universe  to  exist  out  of  nothing ;  the  God  of  all  the  just 
that  ever  were  from  the  first  creation  and  foundation  of  all ;  the 
God  of  Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  Enoch,  Noe,  Sem,  Abraham, 

*  lUgula  est  autem  fidei,  ut  jam  hinc  quid  credamiu,  proflteatur,  ilia  scilicet, 
qua  creditor  unum  omnino  Deum  esse,  neo  alium  prseter  mundi  creatorem,  qui 
imiTerBum  de  nihilo  produxerit  per  verbam  suum,  primom  omnium  amissum ;  id 
Terbum  fiUum  ^us  appellatum  in  nomine  Dei,  Tarie  Tisum  patriarohis,  in  pro- 
phetis  semper  auditum,  poetremo  delatum  ex  Spiritu  Patris  Dei  et  Turtute  in  Yir- 
ginem  Mariam«  oamem  factum  in  utero  ejus,  et  ex  ea  natum,  egisse  Jesum  Chris- 
tum, exinde  prodicaase  noTam  legem  et  noTam  promissionem  regni  coelorum, 
Tirttttes  fecisse^  fixum  cruci  tertia  die  resurrexisse,  in  coslos  ereptum,  sedere  ad 
dextram  Patris,  misisse  ricariam  vim  Spiritua  Sancti,  qui  oredentes  agant,  ven- 
tarum  cum  claritate  ad  sumendes  sanctos  in  Titn  sBtemsB  et  promissorum  cceles- 
tittm  fructum,  et  ad  profanos  judicandos  igoi  perpetuo,  facta  utriusque  par  Us 
resoacitatione  cum  oamis  restitutione.  Hsbc  regula  a  Christo — ^institula  nuUas 
habet  apud  nos  qusMitione8»  nisi  quas  hnreses  enferunt,  et  qua  haretioos  faciunt 
— TxBTVix.  De  Pftueripi,  ad  JSmret, 

f  Unicum  quidem  Deum  credimus,  sub  bao  tameo  dissensatione  quam  oaxovo- 
IMur  dieimus^  ut  unici  Dei  sit  et  FiUus  sermo  ipsius,  qui  ex  ipso  processerit,  per 
quern  omnia  facta  sunt,  et  sine  quo  factum  est  nihil,  huno  missum  a  Patre  in  Vir- 
ginem,  et  ex  ea  natum  hominem  et  Deum,  filium  hominis  et  filium  Dei,  et  cogno- 
minatum  Jesum  Christum,  huno  passum,  hunc  mortuum  et  sepultum  secundum 
Scripturas,  et  resuscitatum  a  Patre,  et  in  coelo  resumptum,  sedere  ad  dextram 
Patris,  Tenturum  judioare  tItos  et  mortuos,  qui  exinde  miserat  secundum  pro- 
missionem suam  a  Patre  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Sanctum  Paracletum,  sanotificatorem 
fidei  eonun  qui  credunt  in  Patrem,  et  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum. — Ti&tull. 
adv.  Praxtam. 
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Isaac,  Jacob,  the  twelve  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the  prophets ;  and 
this  God,  in  the  last  days,  as  he  had  promised  before  by  his  pro- 
phets, sent  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  first  to  call  Israel,  and  then  the 
Gentiles,  after  the  infidelity  of  his  people  Israel.  This  just  and 
good  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  gave  both  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospels,  being  the  God  of  the  apostles, 
and  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  The  next  article  is,  '^  That 
Jesus  Christ,  who  came  into  die  world,  was  begotten  of  the  Father 
before  every  creature,  who,  ministering  to  his  Father  in  the  creation 
of  all  things,  (for  by  him  all  things  were  made,)  in  the  last  times 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  became  man ;  he  who  was  God 
was  made  flesh,  and  when  he  was  man,  he  continued  the  same  God 
that  he  was  before.  He  assumed  a  body  in  all  things  like  oars, 
save  only  that  it  was  born  of  a  virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
because  this  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  and  sufiiered  death  common  to 
all,  in  truth,  and  jiot  in  appearance,  h^  was  truly  dead;  for  he  rose 
again  truly  from  the  dead,  and  after  his  resurrection  conversed 
with  his  disciples,  and  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  They  also  de- 
livered unto  us  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  joined  in  the  same  honour 
and  dignity  with  the  Father  and  the  Son."  And  he  adds  some  obr 
servations  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  future  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  entire 
passage  is  transcribed  in  the  note.* 

*  UnuB  Dens  est,  qui  omnia  oreavit  atque  oomposuit,  qnique  ex  nuUis  fecit 
esse  uniTorsa,  Deus  a  prima  creatura  et  conditione  mundi,  omnium  jiutoram, 
Adam,  Abel,  Seth,  Enos,  etc.  £t  quod  hie  Deus  in  noTissimis  diebus,  sicat  per 
prophetae  buos  ante  promiBerat,  misit  dominum  nostrum,  Jesum  CiiriBtum,  primo 
quidem  yocatumm  Israel,  secundo  yero  etiam  gentes  post  perfidiam  populi  Israel. 
Hie  DeuB  Justus  et  bonus  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  legem  et  prophetas  et 
evangelia  ipse  dedit,  qui  et  apostolorum  Deus  est,  et  veteris  et  noyi  TestamentL 
Tum  diende  quia  Jesus  Christus  ipse  qui  yenit,  ante  omnem  creaturam  natus  ex 
Patre  est :  qui  cum  in  omnium  conditione  Patri  miniBtraaset,  (per  ipsum  enim 
omnia  facta  sunt,)  noyissimis  temporibus  Beipsum  exinaniens  homo  factus  est,  in- 
carnatus  est  cum  Deus  esset,  et  homo  mansit  quod  Dens  erat.  Corpus  assumpsit 
oorpori  nostro  simile,  e^  Bolo  differens  quod  natum  ex  Virgine  et  Bpiritu  Sanoto 
est,  et  quoniam  hie  Jesus  Christus  natus  et  passus  est  in  yeritate,  et  non  per  ima- 
ginem,  communem  banc  mortem,  yere  mortuus  est :  yere  enim  a  morte  resnrrexit, 
et  post  resurrectionem  conyersatus  cum  discipulis  suis  assumptuB  est. 

Tum  delude  honore  ac  dignitate  Patri  ao  Filio  Bociatum  tradidernnt  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  in  hoc  non  jam  manifeste  discemitur,  utrum  natus  an  innatus.  Bed 
inquirenda  jam  ista  pro  yiribus  sunt  de  sacra  scriptura,  et  sagaci  perquisitione 
inyestiganda,  sane  quod  iste  Spiritus  Sanctus  unumquemque  sanctorum  yel  pro- 
pbetarum  yel  apOBtolorum  inspirayit,  et  non  alius  spiritus  in  yeteribus,  alius  yero 
in  his,  qui  in  adyentu  ChriBti  inspirati  sunt,  manifestisslme  in  eccleuis  pnedi- 
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6.  Creed  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. — ^'  I  believe  in,  and 
am  baptized  into,  one  unbegotten,  the  only  true  God  Almigbty,  the 
Father  of  Christ,  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  things,  of  whom  are 
all  thmgs :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  begotten  Son, 
the  first  born  of  eveiy  creature ;  who,  before  all  ages  was  begotten, 
not  made,  by  the  good  will  of  the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  were 
made  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible ;  who  in  the  last 
times  came  down  from  heaven,  and  taking  flesh  upon  him,  was  born 
of  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  and  lived  a  holy  life,  according  to  the  laws 
of  (rod  his  Father,  and  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and  died 
for  us ;  and  the  third  day,  after  he  had  suffered,  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  with  glory  in  the  end  of  the 
world,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  of  whose  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.  And  I  am  baptized  into  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Comforter,  who  wrought  effectually  in  all  the  saints  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  afterward  sent  to  the  apostles  by 
the  Father,  according  to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  after  the  apostles,  to  all  others,  who  in  the  holy  catho- 
lic church  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  remission  of 
sins,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.*' 
It  is  observable,  that  the  title  '^  unbegotten"  is  carefully  restricted 
to  God  the  Father ;  the  author  of  the  Constitutions  elsewhere  ap- 
propriately styl/BS  the  Son  "  the  only  begotten  God." 

7.  Nicene  Creedj  A.  D.  825.  1.  As  it  was  first  published  hy  the 
Council  of  Nicsea^  A.  D.  825. — "  We  believe  in  one  God  Almighty, 
Maker  of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible.  And  ih  one  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father,  the  only  begotten, 
that  is,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
very  God  of  very  God ;  begotten,  not  made ;  of  one  substance  with 

catnr.  Post  hmc  jam,  quod  anima  substantiam,  Titamque  habens  propriam,  cum 
ex  hoc  mondo  discesserit,  et  pro  Bnis  meritifl  dispensabit,  sive  yitiB  setemsB  ao 
beatudinis  hsBreditate  potitura,  si  hoo  ei  sua  gesta  pnestiterint ;  siye  igne  eeterno 
atque  sapplioiis  manoipanda,  si  in  hoo  earn  scelerum  culpa  detorserit.  Sed  et 
quia  erit  tempns  resurrectionis  mortaornm,  com  corpus  boo  quod  in  comiptione 
aeminatur,  surget  in  oorrupUone,  et  quod  seminatur  in  ignominia,  surget  in 
gloria. — Origih,  in  Proem.  Ub.  Z>e  iVmct/nu.  To  this  may  be  added,  nifftcv^ov  6ft 
tlf  isM  6  ^of,  6  ta  stdvta  xtlaoi  xat  xwtap^laa^^  xai  TtOMjdof  ix  tot)  /if}  wrof  ft;  to 
tlfO*  ra  jtovta^  X9^  ^<  *^  fttoftvtw  ott,  Kvpco;  *Ii70ou(  Xpi0r6$  xol  lia^  t^  Hi^  ovtov 
xa'fa  tifif  ^f Of Y^ta  xai  dy^pwytdf  ijf  a  oXi^^tqi*  hit  xol  tlf  f 6  aytov  Hvtvfia  fttarsvnvt  xai 
art  dvf c{ovtfto»  Qvtti  xtO^oiAt^  fuv  i^*  oii  d/iopf owoficy  n/KiSjue^a  £<  if*  olf  cO/tpdf • 
tofU9. — Obioeh,  Comment,  in  Jokan, 
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the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  were 
made ;  who  for  us  men  and  our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  was  incarnate,  and  made  man,  and  suffered,,  and  the  third  day 
rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  shall  come  again  to  jadge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  for  those 
who  say  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  or  that  he 
did  not  exist  before  he  was  made,  or  that  he  was  made  out  of  no- 
thing, or  of  tnother  substance  or  essence,  or  that  he  is  created  or 
mutable,  the  catholic  and  apostolic  church  anathematiies  them."* 
2.  As  completed  hy  the  tecond  general  OouneU  of  Constantiiwplej 
A.  D.  381. — The  GouncU  of  Nicsea  rehearsed  and  expounded  only 
so  much  of  the  forfuer  creeds  as  bore  upon  the  questions  then  in 
debate,  in  connection  with  Arian  doctrines;  'leaving  the  rest," 
says  Bingham,  ''to  be  supplied  from  the  former  creeds  then  gene- 
rally received  by  the  church."  The  creed  which  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Second  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  was  the  same 
as  the  Nicene,  with  the  addition  of  such  other  articles  as  were  al- 
ways used  by  the  church  in  the  interrogatories  of  baptism,  and  is 
as  follows : — "  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  And 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God ;  begotten 
of  his  Father  before  all  worlds ;  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God ;  begotten,  not  made ;  being  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made ;  who,  for  us  men  and 
our  salvation,  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man,  and  was  cm- 
cified  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  he  suffered  and  was  buried,  and 
the  third  day  he  rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  he  shall  come  again  with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead ;  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end.    And  we  believe  in 

tlovrj^^.  K(u  tii  'iva  *v^ui¥  *Ifi<iow  Xpttftor,  fov  vcov  toi  ^cv'  ytpvtfiivta  in  fov 
nafp6(,  fiotfoytr^'  tm>t  lati^j  i»  t^  ovoias^toii  tlatpof^  Bthnf  ix  Btov  xai  fuf  in 
^•rof,  $iO¥  &kifiiv6y  ix  Biov  oXaj^vfov'  ytwffiiv^a  ov  ftoitfihtai  dftooiatov  tf  liox^' 
di*  o£  ta  ftdvta  iyipftih  ^  f *  ^^  f 9  o^pavf  xai  ta  h  t^  y^.  Toy  hi  fffMf  rovi  lu^fM' 
ftcvi  xai  6ia  triv  ^fittipatf  tfwTifpuM'  xafcX^orfCh  xai  oof su^rTos  xai  ipo/if^puft^oavnh 
Hol^tOj  xai  waatawta  t^  ^9^i  ^A^'P^t  cU^sX^orra  c if  t*»u(  ovp«M«v$,  ipxofu^'^  «p(««* 
^Crtfta^  xai  vcxpovf.  Kai  iif  to  aiytw  ttvtvfuh  Tovf  61  ^iyoi^ofy  aft  ^  Hori  off 
ovx  fv'  accu  ftpiv  ytvvff^^vai  a^x  jjr'  xai  ott  i§  o^x  wttM^  iysvtta'  ^  t{  crtpoif  vftooror 
Ofuf  ^  ov(Mi(  ^daxovtof  tlpo*'  ij  xtiatov,  i}  tptftthv^  ^  dbOiocH  thv  tw  vcor  tov  ^«ov* 
aval^tfuiriSn  17  wyia  xd^cfKix^  xai  attootoXix^  ixstkijtna. 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  giver  of  life ;  who  proceedeth  from 
the  Father ;  who,  with  the  Father  and  Son  together,  is  worshipped 
and  glorified ;  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  we  believe  one 
catholic  and  apostolic  church ;  we  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  we  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come."  This  is  the  confession  of  faith 
which  has  been  admitted  into  the  liturgy,  under  the  name  of  the 
Nicene  creed,  but  with  the  addition  of  "  and  the  Son,"  after  the 
words  "  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father ;"  an  addition  made  by 
the  Latin  church.  The  first  copies  of  this  creed,  in  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  and  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  have 
only  the  words  "proceeding  from  the  Father,"  {ex  rov  Uarpog 
ixTtopevofievoVy)  without  any  mention  of  the  Son ;  but  in  the  Latin 
councils,  the  word  "  Filioque**  is  added,  as  in  the  first  Council  of 
Bracara,  (a.  d.  411,)  and  the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  (a.  d.  589,) 
where  the  Nicseo-Constantinopolitan  creed  is  recited. 

The  Nicene  creed  was  generally  used  by  the  Eastern  churches 
in  the  administration  of  baptism,  from  the  time  of  its  publication. 
It  was  inserted  in  the  daily  service  of  the  oriental  churches  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It  appears  to  have  been  partially 
introduced  into  the  daily  service  of  the  Western  churches  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  but  this  use  of  it  was  not  fully  ad- 
mitted into  the  Roman  church  until  the  year  1014 ;  when,  to  use 
the  words  of  Lupus  quoted  by  Bingham,  the  Roman  church,  since 
she  could  not  bring  over  the  French  and  Spanish  churches  to  her 
own  way,  resolved  at  last  to  comply  with  their  custom,  that  there 
might  be  no  disagreement  between  them. 

8.  The  Apostles'  Creed. — This,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  found  in  every  prayer-book, 
need  not  be  transcribed  in  this  place,  but  the  origin  and  authorship 
of  it  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Prelatical  and  popish  superstition  ascribes  the  authorship  of  this 
ancient  confession  of  faith  to  the  apostles  themselves.  It  is  even 
said  that  each  of  the  twelve  furnished  an  article— -that  of  Peter 
being,  "  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty ;"  that  of  John, 
^*  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"  etc.  This  legend,  however,  trans- 
cends the  credulity  of  the  most  confiding  superstition,  and  is  now 
generally  rejected,  even  by  those  who  still  receive  with  profound 
veneration  the  tradition  of  the  church.  It  exceeds  in  absurdity 
that  monstrous  figment  of  prelatical  pride  and  ghostly  superstition, 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession. 
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Others  again  attempt  to  trace  the  Apostles*  Creed  up  to  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  second  century.  It  will  be  observed,  that  earlier 
creeds  already  cited,  express  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  this  creed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ^^  descent  into  hell,"  *^  the  communion  of 
saints,"  and  ^'  the  life  everlasting."  Bingham  has  instituted  a  care- 
ful collation  of  this  with  the  preceding  creeds,  and  with  ancient 
authors,  to  prove  its  high  antiquity,  but  he  has  the  candour  to  ad- 
mit, in  conclusion,  that  none  of  them  ^'  speaks  home  to  the  pur- 
pose" except  Rufinus.  Even  this  author  only  ^^  speaks  home  to  the 
purpose,"  by  relating  the  fabulous  tradition  already  mentioned. 
Rufinus  lived  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century ;  previous  to 
which  time,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Apostles'  Greed. 

In  the  secret  discipline  of  the  church,  the  custom  was  to  ccmceal 
its  creed  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  from  the  heathen,  but  even 
from  the  candidates  for  baptism  themselves,  until  the  administra- 
tion of  this  ordinance.  For  this  reason  Christians  were  required 
not  to  commit  their  creed  to  writing — or,  in  their  phraseology, 
^^  not  to  permit  vile  paper  to  depreciate  this  precious  gift,  or  black 
ink  to  darken  this  mystery  of  light,"  but  to  preserve  it  in  the  moet 
inward  recesses  of  their  hearts.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordi« 
nary  secrecy,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  from  ancient 
history  the  real  origin  and  authorship  of  this  Apostles'  Cxeed. 
Chancellor  King,  in  his  history  of  it,  sums  up  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches respecting  it  as  follows : — '^  As  for  the  authors  thereof,  it 
cannot  l>e  denied  but  that  they  were  several  and  many.  The  creed 
was  neither  the  work  of  one  man,  nor  of  one  day,  but  during  a  long 
tract  of  time  passed  successively  through  hands,  ere  it  arrived  at  its 
present  perfection.  The  composure  of  it  was  gradual,  and  not  in- 
stantaneous." 

The  several  articles  of  the  creed  he  shows  at  greiLt  length,  from 
ancient  writers,  to  have  been  framed  from  time  to  time,  against  the 
prevalent  tenets  of  the  numberless  heretical  sects,  which  disturbed 
the  peace  and  marred  the  purity  of  the  church — so  that,  ^^  although 
nothing  that  is  contained  therein  must  be  believed  any  further  than 
it  agrees  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  yet  the  intended  sense  of  a  great 
part  thereof  is  not  to  be  fetched  from  them,  but  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  from  those  heresies  against  which  it  was  de- 
signed." 

We  have  already  noticed  the  polemic  character  of  these  ancient 
creeds,  which  appear  to  have  been  subject  to  continual  change,  ad- 
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dhions,  amendments,  and  substitutions,  to  oppose  the  ever  varjing 
forms  of  heresy,  that  came  in  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt  to  molest  and 
defile  the  church  of  Christ.  Socrates  gives  a  particular  account  of 
three  several  creeds  which  were  put  forth  under  Gonstantius  in  a 
little  more  than  twenty  years.  Evidently  the  repetitions  of  this 
creed  were  inserted  in  opposition  to  the  innovating  humour  of  the 
Arians  and  other  errorists  of  the  day. 

The  name  of  the  Apostles'  Greed,  like  that  of  the  Apostolical 
Canons  and  Constitutions,  was  evidently  a  pious  fraud,  to  give 
authority  to  this  ancient  summary  of  Christian  faith.  Clarkson, 
on  liturgies,  affirms  that  no  creed  was  put  into  set  form  until  the 
fourth  century,  or  near  it ;  and  that  "  those  forms  varied  in  seve- 
ral places  in  the  same  country."  He  further  asserts,  that  no  creed 
had  any  place  in  the  church  service  until  near  the  sixth  century, 
but  was  used  only  *^  in  baptisms,  or  in  order  to  it,  until  late." 

From  Theodore  Lector,  who  flourished  in  the  forepart  of  the 
sixth  century,  we  learn  that  the  creed  was  first  introduced  into  the 
church  service  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  of  Antioch,  a  man  of  fickle 
mind  and  worthier  character,  who  died  A.  n.  486.  ^'  This  Peter," 
says  Evagrius,  the  ancient  historian,  A.  n.  594,  ^^  never  abided  by 
one  opinion,  being  a^  double-dealer  and  a  timenserver." 

Timotheus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  511-17,  a  flagitious 
person  a^d  a  heretic,  introduced  the  creed  into  the  service  of  that 
church  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy,  ^^  whereas  previously  it  was  said 
only  once  a  year — ^the  time  the  bishops  were  engaged  in  catechis- 
ing." The  creed,  which  now  began  to  find  a  place  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Eastern  church,  was  not,  however,  that  of  the  apostles,  but 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  or  Constantinople. 

Near  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  the  same  creed  was  introduced 
into  the  liturgical  service  of  the  Western  church.  The  Council  of 
Agde,  A.  D.  506,  decreed  that  on  the  Lord's  day  before  Easter,  the 
creed  should  be  publicly  preached  to  those  who  were  about  to  re- 
ceive baptism.  Eighty  years  afterward,  the  third  Council  of  To- 
ledo ordered  that  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  should 
be  used  throughout  all  the  churches  of  Spain  and  Oallicia,  ^^  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  churches." 

Into  France  and  (Germany  the  use  of  the  same  creed  was  intro- 
duced in  the  eighth  century,  under  Charlemagne. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  became  the  creed  of  Rome ;  and  from  this 
source,  together  with  many  other  articles  of  the  Roman  ritual,  was 
adopted  into  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.    When  it  first 
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I  

fotmd  a  place  in  the  Roman  liturgy,  does  not  appear.     That  cknrck 

appears  first  to  haye  appropriated  to  this  creed  exclusively  the  name 

and  authority  of  the  apostles.     The  creeds  of  Ireufleos,  TertuUian, 

\  Orig^i,  and  the  Apostolical  C<»BfititutioRS  might  with  greater  pro- 

^  priety  claim  this  venerable  appelUtion.     But  that  crafty  deceirer 

of  Borne  may  have  given  to  the  creed  its  veneraUe  title,  to  impress 
the  church  with  the  belief,  that  in  the  recital  of  it,  they  are  declar- 
ing their  faith  in  the  very  words  which  were  dictated  by  the  holy 
apostles,  and  dwelt  on  the  lips  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  the  R^ 
deemer.  This  creed,  however,  has  no  claim  to  antiquity,  authority, 
or  veneration,  above  other  symbols  of  the  ancient  church.  It  is 
not  even  a  fair  summary  of  revealed  truth,  condensed  and  carefiiQy 
adjusted,  but  a  crude  assemblage  of  certain  aarticles  of  the  faith  of 
the  early  Christians,  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  obsolete  heresies 
of  those  distant  ages.  The  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  only 
indirectly  implied  in  this  creed,  while  the  death  of  Christ,  in  denial 
of  errors  which  passed  away  with  the  age  that  gave  them  birth,  is 
minutely  detailed :  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate — icto  crueifed 
— dead  and  buried.  The  descent  into  hell,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  is  not  a  doctrine  of  revelatiozL  What  is  its  real 
meaning,  is  still  an  unsettled  question,  even  among  those  who  eveiy 
Sabbath-day  stand  up  together  in  the  great  congregation,  and  reve- 
rently repeat  it  as  an  article  of  their  faith ! 

§  5.  OP  THE  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUCTIONS.* 

^'At  the  begiiming,  when  it  was  important  that,  the  church 
should  rapidly  extend  itself,  those  who  confessed  their  belief  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah^  (among  the  Jews,)  or  their  belief  in  one  God, 
and  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  (among  the  Gentiles,)  were  immedi- 
ately baptized,  us  appears  from  the  New  Testament.  Gradually  it 
came  to  be  thou^t  neceseary  that  those  who  wished  to  be  received 
into  the  Christian  church  should  be  subjected  to  a  nM>re  careful 
preparatory  instruction  and  to  a  stricter  examination.  This  whole 
class  were  denominated  9Wtvixpvfieu(Xiy  oxfoaxdiy  audOares  or 
audientes.  By  these  appellations  they  were  designated  as  those 
who  were  receiving  their  first  instruction  in  Christianity,  and  irbo 
could  only  be  permitted  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  preaching  of  the  word." 

No  very  clear  distinction  ean  be  drawn  between  the  homilies  and 
catechetical  lessons  of  the  fathers.     The  terms  are  applied  inter- 
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ehangeably,  in  some  instances,  to  the  same  prodnctions.  The  cate- 
chetical lessons  T^ere  famiUar  instrnctions  given  to  candidates  for 
baptism,  or  to  persons  who  had  just  received  that  ordinance ;  and 
varied  very  much  accordkig  to  the  age,  t^haracter,  and  circum- 
stances of  the  catechm&ens.  Sometimes  they  i^ere  of  a  doctrinal, 
and  at  others  of  a  practical  character ;  and  again,  they  were  adapted 
more  especially  to  the  yonng ;  just  as  the  instructions  of  the  mis- 
sionary are  necessarily  qualified  by  the  drcumstanees  of  the  people 
to  whom  he  goes,  or  the  particuhr  class  whom  he  may  chance  to 
address.    But  in  either  case  they  are  strictly  catechetical. 

The  nature  of  these  instructions  in  the  ancient  church  was  greatly 
modified  by  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  corresponding  change  of  the  relations  and  institutions 
which  attended  this  change  in  the  ordinance.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  addresses  were  delivered,  at  first,  chiefly  to 
persons  of  full  age,  previous  to  their  admission  to  the  church  by 
baptism.  They  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  catechisms  of  the  present  day,  provided  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren. They  were  familiar  instructions,  doctrinal  and  practical, 
like  those  which  the  modem  missionary  gives  to  converts  from 
paganism. 

The  catechetical  discourses  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  bearing  date, 
A.  n.  334-349,  contain  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  summary  of 
this  class  of  instructions.  These  the  catechumens  were  expected 
to  commit  to  memory,  and  habitually  to  study  as  a  compend  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  substitute  for  them,  to  such  as  had  not  a  Bible. 
Such  was  also  the  nature  and  intent  of  all  subsequent  formularies 
of  this  kind.  They  have  a  close  analogy  to  the  ancient  symbols 
of  the  church,  and  were  in  many  respects  the  same. 

The  principal  points  of  catechetical  instruction,  even  when  no 
catechism  in  form  was  used,  were 

1*  The  Decalogue, — The  fathers  in  the  church  unitedly  agreed 
in  regarding  this  as  essentially  a  summary  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  obligatory  upon  Christians.  They  were  accordingly  diligently 
taught  this  compend  of  the  moral  law.  Pliny,  in  his  famous  epistle, 
has  clearly  declared  how  faithfully  the  primitive  Christians  ob- 
served this  law,  and  the  same  is  known  from  many  authorities.' 

Many  of  the  fathers  disagreed  in  the  division  of  the  law  of  the 
two  tables,  some  making  ten,  others  seven,  etc.  In  regard  to  their 
different  views,  see  references.' 

2.  The  Symbols^  or  Oonfessione  of  Faithj  particularly  that  which 
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is  Btyled  the  ApoHles'  Greedy  after  the  adoption  of  this  famotis  sym- 
bol by  the  ancient  church.  Bat  the  completion  of  it  in  its  present 
form,  dates  back  only  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century/ 

8.  The  LorS%  Prayer  comprised  a  part  of  the  catechetical  in- 
structions. This  was  used  in  baptism,  and,  after  Gregory  the 
Great,  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  It  was  regarded  as 
a  summary  of  the  proper  topics  of  prayer. 

4.  While  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  church  were  continued,  in- 
structions respecting  the  sacrament  could  not  hare  been  publicly 
given.  But  from  the  time  when  the  prevalence  of  infant  baptism 
changed  the  style  of  catechetical  instructions,  they  must  have  in- 
cluded the  subjects  of  baptism,  absolutioni  and  the  Lord's  supper. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  PRAYERS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 
§1.  OF  EXTEMPORE  PRATER. 

"  The  Christian  church,  unlike  the  Jewish,"  says  Neander,  "  was 
far  from  restricting  prayer  to  certain  stated  times,  as  though  there 
were  any  merit  in  these  carnal  ordinances.  It  regarded  prayer  as 
a  quickening  spirit,  drawing  forth  the  inward  aspirations  of  the  soul 
after  God.  The  entire  life  of  the  Christian  should  be  sanctified  by 
prayer ;  and  life  should  be  but  a  continued  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  saving  grace  and  supplication  for  increasing  sanctification." 
Origen,  A.  D.  285,  speaks  also  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  as  one 
prolonged  prayer,  and  each  act  of  devotion  as  only  a  part  of  this 
prayer.  Some,  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  half  of  a  century 
earlier,  contend  for  prayer  at  stated  times,  but  the  mature  Chris- 
tian prays  always ;  through  all  his  life  striving  thus  for  closer  com- 
munion with  God.  So  Cyprian  also  contends,  that  the  Christian 
should,  day  and  night,  without  ceasing,  pray  and  give  thanks  to 
God. 

The  primitive  Christians  contended  earnestly  against  all  prescribed 
attitudes  and  forms  in  prayer,  and  directed  their  attention  only  to 
the  state  of  the  heart,  as  the  requisite  qualification  for  offering  our 
prayers  acceptably  to  God.  Origen  directs  the  suppliant,  first  of 
all,  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  turn  them  inward  on  himself,  to 
impress  on  his  mind  a  sense  of  the  majesty  of  God  and  of  his  own 
sins,  and  to  lift  up  unto  God  his  heart  rather  than  his  hands ;  his 
mind  rather  than  his  eyes.  He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  of  all 
attitudes,  that  is  to  be  preferred  in  which  the  eyes  are  upraised  and 
the  hands  outstretched,  as  an  emblem  of  the  proper  state  of  the 
mind  in  prayer ;  but  he  adds,  that  other  attitudes  may  be  equally 
acceptable  and  becoming  in  certain  circnmBtances. 

'*  Ood,"  says  Tertullian,  in  opposition  to  those  whose  voice  was 
too  loud  in  prayer,  ^'  God  listens  not  to  the  sound  of  the  voice,  but 
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to  the  utterance  of  the  heart,  for  he  looketh  upon  the  heart." 
Against  those  who  laid  undue  stress  upon  the  washing  of  the  hands 
hefore  prayer  he  says,  ^^  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  come  before  the  Lord 
with  clean  hands  and  an  impure  heart.  True  purity  consists  in  no 
outward  rites,  which  many  are  so  careful  to  obserye,  reference  being 
had  to  superstitions  which  Jewish  and  pagan  converts  had  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christian  religion.  Our  hands/'  he  adds,  ^^  are  soffi- 
ciently  clean,  since  the  whole  body  has  onee  for  all  been  washed  in 
Christ." 

Tertullian  then  proceeds  to  censure  other  vun  superstitions, 
which,  like  these,  are  neither  authorized  by  Christ  himself,  nor  bj 
the  apostles,  and  in  this  connection  adds,  ^  Such  things  pertain  not 
to  true  religion,  but  to  superstition ;  and  are  indicative  of  attention 
rather  to  useless  outward  forms  than  to  intelligent  consistent  wor- 
ship. Such  surely  oi]^ht  to  be  suppressed,  that  we  may  not  seem 
to  wordiip  as  the  heathen  do."  * 

On  another  occasion  Tertnlfian  adds,  ^^we  pray  mth  head  un- 
covered^  because  not  ashamed ;  wUhaut  a  fnonitor^  because  from  the 
heart,  "t  '^^^  ^  ^7^  in  direct  contrast  of  the  prayers  of  Chris- 
tians with  those  of  the  heathen,  and  to  show  the  sincerity  and 
loyalty  of  Christians  in  their  prayers.  The  heathen  were  aecas- 
tomed,  it  is  well  known,  to  make  use  of  set  forms  of  prayer,  and  » 
prompter  used  to  precede  the  suppliant  with  the  form  of  prajar, 
which  the  worshipper  repeated  after  his  monitor.^ 

*  Qim  ratio  est,  manibiu  qaidem  ablatis,  spirita  vero  fl<»rdente  oratiomm  obirtt 
quando  et  ipais  manibus  apirituales  manditiaB  sint  neoesaarie,  at  a  falao,  a  Ttoe- 
fioiia,  ab  idolatria,  ceterisque  maculis,  qaee  spirita  conceptn  manaiun  opera  transi- 
gnntiir,  pant  aUoTentor.  Heo  aont  tene  monditisB,  non  qaas  pleriqae  supersti- 
tioee  ouranty  ad  omBem  oratioaem  etiam  cum  lavaovo  totioa  coiporis  aqoan 
samentes.  Id  cam  aorapaloae  perounctarer,  et  rationem  reqairerem,  conperi 
commemorationem  esse  in  Domini  deditionem.  Nos  Dominum  adoramos,  non 
dedimas.  Imo  et  adtersari  debemos  detitoris  ezempio,  nee  prepterea  manns 
ablaere,  idsi  quod  oonvematloais  bamaott  iaqoinimentam  oonseientitt  eansa 
laTemoa.  Cnterom  satis  mandaa  sunt  manos,  qaas  oom  toto  eorpore  fan  Cbristo 
semel  laTimos.  . .  *  .  Bed  qnoniam  onom  altqaod  atdgimas  Tacom  obserrationis, 
non  pigebit  osetera  quoque  denotare,  qaibos  merito  yanitas  exprobranda  est; 
siqoidem  sine  oUios  ant  dominici  ant  apostolici  precepti  anctoritate  fiont  Hn* 
jasmodi  enim  non  MUgieni,  sed  sapenititioni  depatantur,  aSeelata,  et  coaeta,  el 
coriosi  potias,  qoam  vatie&alis  effieii ;  oerte  Tel  eo  eoereenda,  quod  gentiUbai 
adflsqaent 

f  Capite  nado,  qoia  non  erubesoimos,  deniqae  sine  monitore,  qoia  de  peotore.— 
ApoL  0.  80. 

i  In  Candida  Teste,  verbenas  mean  pneferens,  capite  vdato,  pneibat  preces  regi. 
^Cited  in  note  ot  Mign^e  P^troh^  toI.  ii.,  ApoL  o.  80,  p.  448. 
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Tke  manner  in  whicb  Christians  paid  their  devotions  to  their  God 
is  here  strongly  contrasted  yrith  the  forms  of  worship  which  the 
heathen  observed.  They  prayed  with  the  head  covered ;  Christians 
with  the  head  nncovered.  Their  prayers  were  heartless  forms,  dic- 
tated from  a  prayer-book  by  a  monit<»'.  Those  of  Christians  were 
offered  without  a  monitor,  because  from  the  heart :  "  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh." 

<^  What  is  to  be  understood  by  praying  from  the  heart  will  best 
appear  from  inquiring  into  what  is  opposed  to  it,  viz.  the  praying 
by  a  monitor.  Now,  the  praying  by  a  monitor,  as  is  acknowledged 
by  all,  was  praying  by  a  book ;  but  thus  TertulUan  aiSrms  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  prayed  not:  ^We  do  not  pray/  saith  he,  'with  a 
monitcHT,  reading  our  prayers  out  of  a  book.  No,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, we  pray  de  peetare^  from  the  hearty  our  own  heart  and  soul 
dictating  to  us  what  is  most  proper  and  suitable  to  be  asked,  hav- 
ing no  need  of  any  other  monitor  besides.' " 

Such  IS  the  comment  of  Chancellor  King  upon  this  passage;  and 
with  him  we  must  believe  that  the  prayer-book  belongs  to  the  cere- 
monials of  an  age  subsequent  both  to  that  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles and  that  of  the  primitive  fathers  and  apologists  for  Christi- 
anity. The  use  of  forms  of  prayer  was  one  of  the  numerous 
changes  which,  from  the  third  century,  began  to  impair  the  primi- 
tive form  of  worship  and  government  of  the  church.  The  history 
of  the  church,  from  that  period,  abounds  with  instances  of  corrupt 
imitations  of  Jewish  and  pagan  worship,  which  finally  produced  an 
entire  subversion  of  the  simplicity  of  primitive  w<Hi9hip. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  no  complaint  k  made  of  any 
change  of  forms  of  prayer,  liturgy,  or  creed,  evidently  because  no 
uniformity  had  yet  been  established  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
After  they  are  known  to  have  existed,  they  are  known  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  perpetual  change. 

The  apologists  made  use  of  many  arguments  against  their  ene* 
mies,  and  often  mted  the  Scriptures  in  their  defence,  and  in  evi- 
dence of  the  unjust  imputations  of  their  opponents  against  them ; 
but  they  make  no  reference  to  prayer-book,  liturgy,  or  missal, 
neither  is  any  ever  mentioned  by  their  persecutors.  The  obvious 
inference  is,  that  none  were  then  known. 

Tertullian  aflbms  the  benevolent  intentions  and  loyalty  of  the 
Christians  toward  their  rulers,  and  appeals  to  the  Scriptures  in 
proof^'  which  requires  us  to  pray  for  '^  kings,  and  for  all  that  are 
in  authority."    How  naturally  and  conclusively  would  his  appeal 
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have  been  made  to  their  prayer-bpok  and  liturgy,  had  such  then 
been  recorded  and  authorized  in  liturgical  worship. 

He  wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  Lord's  prayer,  which 
he  commends  as  the  basis  of  all  true  prayer,  and  says,  that  after 
this,  each  one  in  prayer  will  direct  his  supplications  according  to 
his  peculiar  circumstances.* 

Chancellor  King,t  in  commenting  on  this  passage  from  Tertul- 
lian,  has  collected  several  instances  of  occasional  requests  in  public 
prayers,  to  show  that  Christians  of  that  age  were  not  restricted  to 
any  established  forms  of  prayer.  ^^  Cyprian,  for  example,  assures 
Moses  and  Maximus,  two  Roman  confessors,  that  he  remembered 
them  in  his  public  prayers  with  his  congregation.];  And  in  another 
epistle,  when  he  congratulates  Pope  Lucius  upon  his 'return  from 
banishment,  he  assures  him  '  that  he  did  not  cease  in  his  public 
prayers  to  bless  God  for  so  great  a  mercy,  and  to  pray  Him  that 
was  perfect  to  keep  and  perfect  in  him  the  glorious  crown  of  bis 
confession.'  §  And  so,  when  the  church  of  Carthage  sent  a  som 
of  money  to  the  bishops  of  Numidia  for  the  redemption  of  some 
Christian  captives,  they  desired  those  bishops  to  ^  remember  them 
in  their  public  prayers.'  ||  So  that  their  prayers  could  not  be 
stinted,  invariable  forms,  because  they  could  add  new  petitions,  as 
their  occasions  and  circumstances  did  require." 

Polycarp  exhorts  the  church  at  Philippi  to  pray  for  all  the  sunts, 
and  for  kings,  rulers,  and  princes;  for  them  that  persecute  and 
hate,  and  for  the  enemies  of  the  cross.'  Would  he  not  <ather  hare 
directed  them  to  the  use  of  the  collect  or  prayers  for  such,  had  they 
been  in  use  by  this  church  ? 

According  to  Justin  Martyr,  half  a  century  earlier  than  Tertol- 

*  Qaoniam  tamen  Dominus  prospeotor  hamanarum  neoesntatam,  seomim  pest 
traditam  orandi  disoiplinam,  Petite,  inquit,  et  ace^ieiit,  (Lno.  xi.  8,)  et  Bont  qw 
petantur  prooircumstantia  cigaBqne,  prsBmiasa  legitima  et  ordinaria  oratione, 
qaasi  fdndamento,  accldentium  Job  est  desideriorum,  jus  est  superfluendi  extrin- 
seoQB  petitioneB,  oum  memoria  tamen  prsBeeptonim,  ne  quantum  a  pnseeptis, 
tantum  ab  auribus  Dei  longe  Bimos. — De  Oral,  o.  10. 

f  Second  Part  of  the  Enquiry  into  the  Constitution,  Difl<»plinei  Unity,  and  Wor- 
flhip  of  the  PrimitiTe  Church,  part  ii.  c.  ii.  {  7. 

X  Et  quando  in  BacrifioiiB  precem  oum  plurimia  faoimus. — Ep.  16,  |  1,  p.  44. 

2  Hio  quoque  in  Bacrifioiis  atque  in  orationibus  nostris  non  oessantes  Dso— 
gratias  agere,  et  orare  pariter,  ao  petere,  ut  qui  perfectus  est  atque  perfioieDB, 
custodiat  et  perficiat  in  Tobis  confesBioniB  TeBtrsB  gloriosam  coronam. — ^J^.  iTiii- 
{  2,  p.  168. 

II  In  mentem  habeatis  in  orationibus  TestriB  et  eis  yioem  boni  operis  in  saeriileiis 
et  preoibuB  reprsesentetiB. — Ep,  Ix.  {  4,  p.  167. 
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lian,  and  but  a  little  more  than  this  term  of  time  from  the  age  of 
the  apostles,  the  minister,  not  in  private,  but  in  public  worship^ 
prayed  cuxording  to  hi%  ability^  that  is,  extempore,  according  to  all 
jost  interpretation.  The  passage  has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  pp.  278-4.  In  addition  to  what  has  there  been  said,  the 
following  remarks  from  Chancellor  King  are  submitted,  illustrative 
of  the  meaning  of  this  vexed  passage. 

^^  As  to  these  prescribed  forms,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of 
them  in  any  of  the  primitive  writings,  nor  the  least  word  or  syllable 
tending  thereunto  that  I  can  find,  which  is  a  most  unaccountable 
silence,  if  ever  such  there  were ;  but  rather  some  Expressions  inti- 
mating the  contrary,  as  that  famous  controverted  place  of  Justin 
Martyr,  who,  describing  the  manner  of  the  prayer  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  says  that  Hhe  bishop  sent  up 
prayers  and  praises  to  God  with  his  utmost  ability,'  oarj  Svpafiig 
avrc^j  that  is,  that  he  prayed  with  the  best  of  his  abilities,  invention, 
expression,  judgment,  and  the  like."' 

"  I  have  not  found  one  place,  wherein  this  phrase  of  00^97  Sxn^afiig 
doth  not  comprehend  personal  abilities;  and  several  scores  more 
might  I  cite,  where  it  is  so  to  be  understood,  which  I  shall  omit, 
and  mention  only  one  more,  spoken  by  Origen  with  respect  to  this 
duty  of  prayer,  where  it  must  of  necessity  imply  personal  abilities, 
and  that  is  in  his  book  De  Orationej  (§  2,  p.  184,)  where  he  pre- 
scribes the  method  and  parts  of  prayer,  the  first  whereof  was  dox- 
ology ;  wherein,  says  he,  he  that  prays  must  bless  God  according 
to  hu  poweTy  xara  Svvafiiv ;  where  xard  hivafiiv  must  ngnify 
the  performer's  abilities  of  judgment  and  expression,  because  it  is 
not  spoken  of  prescribed  words,  but  of  a  prescribed  method  of 
prayer ;  as  if  any  one  should  desire  me  to  inform  him  how,  or  in 
what  method  he  must  pray;  I  tell  him,  as  Origen  doth  in  this 
place,  that  first  he  must  begin  with  an  invocation  of  God  by  his 
titles  and  attributes ;  then  he  must  proceed  to  praise  God  for  his 
mercies  and  benefits,  confessing  withal  his  ingratitude  and  unfruit- 
fulness ;  then  beg  pardon  for  past  sins,  strength  against  future,  and 
conclude  all,  with  praising  God  through  Christ,  and  that  he  must 
do  all  this  according  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  What  could  a^ny 
one  imagine  that  I  should  intend  by  this  advice  of  following  this 
method  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  but  the  exerting  of  his  own 
abilities,  understanding,  memory,  invention,  expression,  and  the 
like,  since  I  direct  him  not  to  any  prescribed  words,  but  only  to 
the  observation  of  those  general  heads  and  parts  of  prayer  ?" 
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BasO,  in  giving  instructions  how  to  pray,  advises  to  make  choice 
of  scriptural  forms  of  thanksgiying,  and  when  you  have  praised 
him  thus,  according  to  your  abilittfj  og  hwdCfat, — exactly  equivalent 
to  BvvdfU/^j — ^then  he  advises  the  suppliant  to  proceed  to  petitions.^ 
It  appears  from  this  father,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after 
Justin,  that  in  his  age  the  church  had  not  received  any  primitiTe 
forms  of  prayer.  ^^  Who  of  the  saints  has  led  us  in  writing  the 
words  of  a  prayer  at  the  consecration  of  the  eucharistical  bread 
and  the  cup  of  blessing  ?"  *  But  every  liturgy  extant,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  has  a  form  for  the  consecration  of  the  sacn- 
mental  elements.  If  then  Basil  had  received  no  form  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  inference  is 
conclusive  that  no  ancient  liturgies  whatever  were  at  this  time 
known  to  him.  This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  also  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  apostles  and  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.  Regard- 
less of  all  forms,  the  religion  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  looks  only  to 
the  spirit  of  the  suppliant,  and  is  in  its  nature  opposed  to  prescribed 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Matt.  vi.  5-8 ;  John  iv.  24 ;  Jade  20. 
Several  examples  of  prayer  by  Jesus  and  his  disciple  are  re- 
corded, viz.  Acts  i.  24;  iv.  24-31;  ix.  40;  xii.  5;  xz.  86.  These 
all  appear  to  have  been  occasional,  and  offered  extempore.  St 
Paul's  strictures  upon  the  irregularities  of  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor. 
xiv.,  evidently  indicate  that  their  prayers  were  extempore. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
forms,  such  as  Amen,  Grace  be  unto  you,  etc.,  no  instance  occnis 
of  the  repetition  of  the  same  prayer.  This  circumHance  forhidi 
the  idea  of  any  prescribed  forme  of  prayer.  Even  our  Lord's 
prayer  is  recorded  with  essential  variations  by  the  evangelists 
Matthew  (vi.  9-18)  and  Luke  (xi.  1--4.)  Hence  the  inference,  that 
the  prayer  is  of  a  general  character,  expressing  rather  the  subjects 
than  the  form  of  our  petitions  to  God. 

For  a  further  consideration  of  this  topic  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  chap,  xi.,  where  the  discns- 
sion  is  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  That  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

2.  That  it  is  opposed  to  the  example  of  Christ  and  of  his  apostles. 

3.  That  it  is  unauthorized  by  their  instructions. 


cap.  xxyU. 
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4.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  simplicity  and  freedom  of  primitire 
worship. 

5.  That  it  iras  unknown  in  the  primitive  church. 

The  author  of  the  Prize  Essay  on  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
in  his  learned  and  able  discussion  assigns  the  origin  of  liturgical 
worship  to  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth.  ^^  Until  the  middle  of  the  third  century  there  still  prevails 
a  simple,  not  a  complicated  manner  of  service.  The  end  of  the 
third  and  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  form  the  transition,  till, 
in  the  time  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  f  386,  and  Chrysostom,  f  407, 
we  perceive  a  divine  service  completely  changed,  and  often  dissent- 
ing  easentiaUy  from  the  earlier." 

About  the  same  time  written  forms  of  prayer  begin  to  be  the 
subject  of  remark  and  discussion  by  the  fathers  and  in  councils.  The 
third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  n.  897,  decreed  that  no  one  should  use 
any  prayers  which  he  may  have  copied  out  for  himself,  unless  he 
first  collated  them  in  connection  with  brethren  better  informed.* 
Augustin,  of  the  same  age,  complains  that  many,  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  ignorance,  make  use  of  prayers  composed  not  only  by  unskilful 
babblers,  but  even  by  heretics.  And  the  Council  of  Milive,  a.  n. 
402,  as  given  in  the  African  code,  ordered  that  all  prayers  which 
had  been  approved  in  council  might  be  used  by  all,  and  that  no 
other,  unless  approved  by  the  more  discreet,  should  be  rehearsed.f 

These  passages  clearly  indicate  the  absence  of  all  uniformity  in 
the  use  of  a  liturgy,  while  they  as  clearly  show  that  written  forms 
have  begun  to  take  the  place  of  extempore  prayer.  Two  hundred 
years  later  we  find  decrees  of  council  requiring  uniformity  in  litur- 
gical worship.^ 

§2.   OF  THB  TJNITT  AND  TRINITT  OF  THE  GODHEAD  IMPLIED   IN 
THE   DEVOTIONS  OF  THB  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

Every  prayer  and  every  song  of  praise  was  presented  by  the 
worshipper  to  one  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.     In  this, 

*  Qnasconqne  sibi  preces  aliquis  describit,  non  eis  atator,  nisi  prius  eM  cum 
instmctioribtts  fratribas  oontulerit — C.  23. 

f  Flacait  etiam  hoc,  ut  preces  que  probata  faerint  in  ooneilio  Bire  pnefa- 
tiones,  flire  oommendationes,  sen  manus  impositiones  ab  omnibus  oelebrentur, 
nee  aUsB  omnino  contra  fidcm  praferantnr,  sed  qnnoonque  a  prudentioribos 
faerint  coUectsB  dicantur. 

{  Unns  ordo  orandi  atqne  psaUendi  nobis  per  dmnem  Hispaniam  atqne  Galliam 
•erretur,  unus  modus  in  missarum  solemnitatibus. — lY.  Cone,  Tolet,  a.  d.  683, 
c.  ii.    Comp.  Cone.  Yasen.  a.  d.  492,  c.  ill. 
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Christianity  was  directly  opposed  to  the  polytheism  of  the  sge, 
while  it  perfectly  harmonized  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion— "  Hear,  0  Israel !  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  God." 

At  the  same  time,  all  the  prayers  and  songs  of  the  church  were 
directed  to  the  triune  Godj  or  distinctly  implied  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  church  guarded  itself  against  the  charge  of  paganism 
by  continually  asserting  that  it  rejected  all  polytheism,  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  bore  no  analogy  to  tritheism.  Indeed,  it 
is  very  evident,  in  view  of  all  that  the  ancient'  apologists  for  Chris- 
tianity have  said,  that,  in  worshipping  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  they  did  not  worship  three  Gods. 

The  distinction  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  on  this  point  is 
well  described  by  Tertullian,  who  says,  "  They  believe  God  to  be 
one  in  such  a  sense  that  it  is  improper  to  unite  with  Him  the  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit.  What  can  the  distinction  be  between  them  and 
us,  save  that  in  the  new  dispensation  Gt>d  is  revealed  to  us  as  one 
God,  through  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  although  he  is  still  known  by 
his  own  appropriate  appellations,  and  in  his  own  person,  while  in 
the  former  dispensation  he  is  not  revealed  to  us  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit."^  Jerome,  Augustin,  and  Cos- 
mus  Indicopleustes,  and  others,  express  much  the  same  sentiments. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Christian  apologists,  dogmatists,  and  po- 
lemics, the  strife  has  been  to  detect,  in  the  creeds  and  liturgy  of  the 
Jews,  in  their  names  of  the  Deity,  dozologies,  and  ascriptions  of  praise, 
implied  evidence  of  the  Trinity,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  Jews  their 
belief  in  God  as  existing  in  three  persons.'  But  however  ground- 
less this  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  may  be,  it  shows  dis- 
tinctly what  the  doctrine  of  the  polemics  was  respecting  the  Trinity. 

The  church  has  also  had  occasion  to  defend  herself,  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  against  numerous  classes 
of  heretics  who  are  known  under  the  general  name  of  anti-trinitari- 
ans — Patripassians,  Sabellians,  Gnostics,  Manicheans,  Arians,  etc. 
In  all  these  controversies  the  church  has  sought  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  its  integrity.  "  Our  hope,"  says  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  '^  is  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  We  teach, 
not  the  doctrine  of  three  Gods,  but,  with  his  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  one  God ;  of  necessity,  our  faith  is  undivided.  We  neither 
sunder  the  Trinity,  as  do  some,  nor  confound  it,  like  the  Sabellians. 
But  we  acknowledge  with  piety  the  Father,  who  sent  the  Son,  our 
Saviour ;  we  acknowledge  the  Son,  who  promised  to  send  us  the 
Comforter  from  the  Father ;  we  acknowledge  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
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has  taaght  ns  bj  the  prophets,  and  who,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
descended  in  tongues  of  fire  upon  the  apostles,  in  Jerusalem,  the 
head  of  the  church."^ 

Such  being  the  decided  testimony  of  the  church,  setting  forth  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
religum^  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  this  doctrine  is  so  constantly 
advanced  under  all  circumstances ;  especially  that  it  is  repeated  in 
their  doxologies,  psalms,  and  hymns.  They  repeated  the  doxology 
at  each  assembly  for  religious  worship,  and  at  each  rehearsal  of  the 
liturgy ;  and  with  the  same  they  also  concluded  their  homilies  and 
their  catechetical  instructions.  This  doxology  was  as  follows: 
^^  To  God  the  Father,  and  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  be  honour  and  might  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

They  were  so  minutely  careful  respecting  the  phraseology  of 
these  forms,  that  it  became  a  question,  which  Basil  the  Great  dis- 
cussed at  length,  whether  the  preposition  kv,  in,  or  fiuij  through^  or 
GvVy  mthy  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 
From  this  we  learn  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  same  contro- 
versies were  had  on  this  subject  which  were  renewed  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  throughout  Germany,  Holland,  England, 
France,  and  Sweden. 

Eusebius  describes  the  heresy  which  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ 
as  having  arisen  in  the  second  century,  which  Victor,  a.  d.  189, 
and  others,  opposed.  "  There  are  works  of  certain  brethren  older 
than  Victor's  time,  which  they  wrote  in  defence  of  the  truth  against 
the  heresies  then  prevailing.  I  speak  of  Justus,  and  Miltiades, 
and  Tatian,  and  Clement,  and  many  others,  in  all  which  the  divinity 
of  Christ  is  asserted.  For  who  knows  not  the  works  of  Irenseus,  and 
Melito,  and  the  rest,  in  which  Christ  is  announced  as  God  and  man? 
Whatever  psalms  and  hymns  were  written  by  the  brethren  from 
the  beginning,  celebrating  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  by  asserting  his 
divinity.  Since  then  the  doctrine  of  the  church  has  been  proclaimed 
so  many  years,  how  could  it  happen  that  those  until  the  times  of 
Victor  preached  the  gospel  after  this  manner,  [denying  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  as  the  enemies  of  Victor  falsely  alleged,]  and  how  are 
they  so  devoid  of  shame  as  to  utter  these  falsehoods  against  Victor, 
weU  knowing  that  Victor  excommunicated  that  currier  Theodotus, 
the  leader  and  father  of  this  God-denying  apostasy.'*^ 

So  general  was  this  recognition  of  the  Trinity  in  public  prayer, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  that  merely  upon  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  God,  the  adoration  of  God  in  three  persons  was,  of 
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couree,  presupposed  and  implied.  Nay,  it  may  be  affirmed  as  a 
general  truth,  that  any  petition  addressed  to  either  of  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead  was  directed  to  all.  To  prevent  confusion  of  mind, 
it  was  indeed  decreed  by  the  Coondl  of  Hippo,  c.  21,  a.  d.  397,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  525,  that  the  prayer 
should  be  directed  to  the  FtUher  only,  but  this  was  distinctly  under- 
stood and  explained  to  be  a  prayer  to  the  three  persons  of  the  God- 
head.* Similar  sentiments  are  found  abundantly  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,*  so  that  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  their  prayers 
and  psalmody  were  indited  by  zealous  trinitarians.  '^  From  all 
which,''  as  Bingham  very  justly  obserTes,  ^^it  is  evident,  to  a  de- 
monstration, that  the  three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were 
always  the  object  of  divine  adoration  from  the  first  foundation  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  that  the  giving  of  divine  honour  to  the 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  God,  was  not  the  invention  or  addition  of 
any  later  ages."'^ 

§  8.   OP  DIVINK  WORSHIP  PAID  TO  CHBIST. 

It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it 
offers  divine  honours  to  Christ.  It  teaches  not  merely  that  prayer 
should  be  offered  in  the  name  of  JeatMy  but  directly  to  Him.  Every 
prayer,  and  every  hymn,  while  it  honours  ihe  sacred  Trinity,  has 
also  another  design.  It  distinctly  recognises  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  shows  what  views  the  Christian  church  had  of  the  person  of 
the  Saviour.  Pliny  says,  A.  D.  107,  that  ^^  they  were  wont  to  meet 
together  on  a  stated  day  (the  Lord's  day)  before  it  was  light,  and 
sing  alternately,  among  themselves,  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  God.  To 
sing  a  hymn,  carmen  dicercj  may  imply,  either  that  they  offered  to 
him  a  sacred  song  or  a  prayer ;  but  in  either  case  it  was  the  offer- 
ing of  divine  honours  to  him. 

*  Si  qui  ofttholioi  fideles  hi^iis  BaoTamenti  nuno  usque  Tideantur  ignari,  deiiw«pi 
scire  debent,  omne  oujuslibet  honorifioentin  et  aacrifioii  aalutaria  obaeqnium  et 
Patri  et  Fillo  et  Spifitui  Sancto,  hoc  est,  sanotas  Trinitati  ab  ecolesia  cathoUca 
pariUr  exhiberi.  In  ctgue  utique  uno  nomine  manifestam  est,  sanctum  quoquc 
bapUsma  celebrari.  Neqm  enim  pratjudidum  FUio  vel  SpirUiU  Smneto  eomparmhtr^ 
dum  ad  Patrit  pertonam  precatio  ab  offerenU  dtngiitur:  cn^tu  eofuvmiNa^io,  dam  F3u 
et  Spiriiut  S.  eompleelUur  nomen,  otiendU,  nuUum  et$$  in  TrmittUe  diterimen.  Quia 
dum  ad  soUus  Patris  personam  sermo  dirigitur,  bene  credentis  fide  tota  TrinitaB 
honoratur ;  et  quum  ad  Patrem  litantis  destinatur  intentio,  sacrificii  munus  omni 
Trinitati  uno  eodemque  offertur  litantis  officio. — S.  Fitlobbt.  Bvsp.  AdMotdmumy 
Ub.  U.  c.  Y.  edit.  Basil.  1621,  p.  82S. 
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Polycarp,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  i.  12,  says,  ^'  Now  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  himself  who  is 
our  everlasting  High-Priest,  the  Son  of  God,  even  Jesus  Christ, 
build  jou  up  in  faith  and  in  truth,  and  in  all  meekness  and  lenity." 
The  church  of  Smyrna,  in  their  circular  epistle  respecting  ihe  death 
of  Polycarp,  say,  "Neither  is  it  possible  for  us 'ever  to  forsake 
Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all  such  as  shall  be  saved 
throughout  the  whole  world,  the  righteous  for  the  ungodly;  nor  to 
worship  any  other  besides  him.  For  him  indeed,  as  being  the  Son 
of  God,  we  adore."* 

Origen  against  Celsus  says,  "  All  supplications,  prayers,  and  in- 
tercessions are  to  be  offered  up  to  the  most  high  G,od  through  this 
High-Priest,  who  is  above  all  angels,  who  is  the  living  Word  and 
God.*'  He  further  says,  "we  pray  also  to  the  Word  himself,  and 
make  supplication."  This  he  vindicates  at  length  against  the 
charge,  on  the  one  hand,  of  worshipping  more  Gods  than  one ; 
and  on  the  other,  against  the  imputation  of  worshipping  him  as  a 
subordinate  and  created  being,  showing  that  he  is  one  with  God, 
and  our  Mediator  and  Intercessor  with  the  Father.  He  concludes 
this  discussion  by  declaring,  "  We  worship  the  Father,  while  we 
admire  and  adore  the  Son,  who  is  his  word,  and  wisdom,  and  truth, 
and  righteousness ;  and  whatever  else  we  are  taught  to  believe  of 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  such  a  Father."! 

This  interesting  passage  fully  illustrates  the  sentiments  of  the 
primitive  church  on  the  subject.  A  multitude  of  other  passages,  to 
the  same  effect,  may  be  found  in  the  authors  quoted  in  the  index.' 

§4.   07   THE   FILIAL  AND    CONFIDING    SPIRIT   OF  THB  PRAYERS  OF 

THE   CHURCH. 

Bt  this  the  Christian  religion  is  distinguished  from  all  others. 
It  teaches  us  to  offer  our  addresses  unto  God  as  our  Father ;  to 
come  unto  him,  not  as  a  servant  unto  his  master,  but  as  children  to 
a  parent,  confident  of  finding  audience  and  acceptance  with  him. 
"  Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry  Abba,  Father." 
To  the  Jew,  the  Lord  God  is  a  being  of  terrible  majesty,  repelling 
every  presumptuous  approach  to  him.  To  the  Christian,  he  is  one 
of  endearing  kindness  and  condescension,  inviting  him  to  draw  nigh 
with  confidence.  To  the  one,  he  appears  in  stem  and  awful  sanc- 
tity ;  to  the  other,  in  the  mild  majesty  of  love. 
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§  5.   OF  THE  8IMPLICITT  AND  BREVITT  OF  THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  THE 

PRIMITIVE   CHURCH. 

The  prayers  of  the  church  were  offered  in  language  the  moet 
artless  and  natural.  Even  the  most  learned  of  the  apologists  and 
early  fathers,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Amobius,  and 
Lactantius,  who  were  no  strangers  to  the  graces  of  diction,  refused 
all  ornamental  embellishments  in  their  addresses  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  alleging  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  consists  not  in  word  bat 
in  power.  1  Cor.  iv.  20.*  Their  prayers  were  accordingly  offered 
in  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  phraseology 
of  Scripture.  This  artlessness  and  elegant  simplicity  appears  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  ostentation  and  bombast  of  a  later  date. 

This  contrast  appears  equally  great  also  in  the  brevity  of  these 
prayers^  It  was  a  maxim  in  the  primitive  church,  that  many  words 
should  never  be  employed  to  express  what  might  better  be  said  in  a 
few.  So  manifest  was  this  excellence,  that  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and 
Gregory  the  Great  successively  attempted  to  abridge  the  forma* 
iaries  of  the  church  and  restore  their  early  simplicity  and  brevity.^ 

§  6.   OF  THE  catholic  SPIRIT  OF  THEIR  DEVOTIONS. 

The  church,  receiving  the  acknowledged  truth  that  in  every 
place  he  that  feareth  God  and  doeth  righteousness  is  accepted  of 
Him,  restricted  her  devotions  to  no  particular  tongue.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  disputed  question,  at  a  very  early  period,  in  what  lan- 
guage Christ  and  his  apostles  performed  their  devotions  ?  Whether 
in  the  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  Syro-Chaldaic.  But  it  was  not  ac- 
counted essential  that  the  devotions  of  the  church  should  be  per- 
formed in  the  same  language.  Accordingly,  there  are  extant 
examples  of  prayers  and  of  spiritual  songs  which  were  uttered  in 
the  vernacular  tongue  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
Celsus,  indeed,  urged  it  as  a  grave  objection  against  the  Christians, 
that  they  introduced  into  their  prayers  certain  strange  and  barba- 
rous expressions,  having  reference  probably  to  such  terms  as  Amen, 
Hallelujah,  Hosanna,  etc.     To  which  Origen  replied,  that  both 

*  Cum  de  rebus  agitur  ab  ostentatione  submotls  quid  dioatur  spectandmn  est, 
non  quali  cum  amoenitate  dioatur ;  nee,  quid  aores  commulceat,  sed  quts  afferet 
andientibus  utilitates. 
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Greeks  and  Bomans,  in  prayer,  spoke  in  their  own  native  tongue ; 
each,  in  his  own  dialect,  offering  prayer  and  praise  to  God  as  he  is 
best  able.  And  the  Lord  of  all  languages  listens  to  each  suppli- 
cant praying  in  his  own  tongue,  but  hears,  as  it  were,  one  voice 
expressed  by  different  signs  and  in  various  sounds.^  Similar  senti- 
ments are  expressed  by  other  writers.' 

No  prescribed  time  or  place  for  prayer  was  required  by  the 
church.  Nor  was  any  rule  given  respecting  the  direction  of  the 
eye,  the  bending  of  the  knees,  or  position  of  the  hands.  Neither 
was  there  any  established  form  of  prayer  or  praise  for  general  use. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  instructions  given  in  the  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  for  the  private  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  there  is 
no  instance  of  any  synodical  decree  respecting  it  until  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.'  Every  church,  whether  national  or  individual, 
prescribed  its  own  mode  of  worship.  In  many  instances  the  prayers 
of  the  church  were  merely  submitted  to  the  examination  and  appro- 
bation of  the  bishop.  Beyond  all  question,  the  use  of  a  liturgy  and 
ritual  was  at  first  wholly  voluntary.  This  subject  is  discussed  at 
length  by  Bingham,  who  maintains  that  a  liturgy  and  set  forms  of 
prayer  were  used  from  the  beginning,  but  admits  that  each  church 
was  at  liberty  to  form  their  own  liturgy,  and  that  the  prayers  were 
probably  uttered  memoriter,  and  continued  for  one  or  two  centuries 
by  tradition^  before  they  were  committed  to  writing.^ 

Respecting  the  number  of  prayers  offered  in  public,  no  general 
rule  was  given.  It  was  customary,  however,  to  begin  and  close 
religious  service  with  prayer.  Here,  as  in  other  things,  the  same 
simplicity  was  advocated  by  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Irenseus,  Origen,  etc.  But  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  in  time, 
greatly  departed  from  the  spirit  and  taste  of  the  primitive  church. 

§7.   07  AUDIBLE  AND  SILENT  PRATER. 

This  distinction  was  first  made  in  the  secret  discipline  of  the 
church.  Silent  prayer  was  restricted  to  the  mental  recital  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  which  neither  the  catechumens,  nor  the  profane  of 
any  description,  were  allowed  to  repeat.  Professing  Christians 
repeated  it  in  the  presence  of  such,  not  audibly  but  silently.  But 
at  the  communion,  when  withdrawn  from  such  persons,  they  re- 
peated it  aloud  at  the  call  of  the  deacon. 

There  was  another  species  of  silent  prayer,  which  consisted  in 
pious  ejaculations  offered  by  the  devout  Christian  on  entering  upon 
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public  worahip.  This  commendable  custom  it  still  obserTed  in 
many  Protestant  churches.  According  to  the  Council  of  Laodioea, 
c,  19,  A.  D.  320-872,  prayer  was  offered  immediatelj  after  the 
sermon  for  catechumens,  then  for  penitents.  Then,  after  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  and  the  benediction,  followed  the  prayers  of  the  be- 
lievers,— ^the  first  in  silence ;  the  second  and  third,  audiUy.  They 
then  exchanged  the  kiss  of  diarity,  during  which  time  their  offer- 
ings were  brought  to  the  altair.  The  assembly  were  then  dismiased 
with  the  benediction,  Ite  m  paoe^  go  in  peace. 

The  primitive  church  never  chanted  their  prayers,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  and  still  is  of  the  Moluanmedans,  as  well  as  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  many  of  the  Protestant  ehurches  both  in 
England  and  on  the  c<»itinent ;  but  reverently  addressed  die  throne 
of  grace  in  an  easy,  natural,  and  subdued  tone  of  voice. 

§8.   OF  THE  L03D*S   PRAYER.^ 

The  opinions  of  the  learned,  even  to  the  present  day,  are  greatly 
divided  respecting  the  design  of  our  Lord  in  giving  this  prayer. 
Three  several  theories  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject. 

1.  That  the  Lord  Jesus  did  not  give  this  as  a  prescribed  form; 
but  only  to  illustrate  that  spirit  of  filial  love  and  reverence  in  which 
all  prayers  should  be  offered  to  Grod.  It  was  given  to  teach  the 
nature  and  apiNropriate  9ulbjecU  of  prayer. 

2.  That  it  was  a  prescribed  form,  to  be  used,  not  mij  by  his  cGs- 
ciples,  but  by  believers  in  every  age  and  country,  like  the  prescribed 
form  in  which  baptism  is  to  be  administered. 

8.  That  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  Jewish  liturgy  which  was  at  that 
time  extant.  The  several  parts  of  this  prayer  are  supposed  to  be 
the  very  words  in  which  the  several  prayers  of  the  Jewish  senrice 
began ;  and  that  the  whole  was  embodied  by  our  Lord  as  a  substi- 
tute for  so  many  long  and  unmeaning  prayers. 

The  historical  facts  connected  with  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
may  be  stated  as  foUows  :— 

1.  It  was  not  in  use  in  the  church  in  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
Not  the  remotest  hint  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  apostles  that 
this  prayer  constituted  any  part  of  tbebr  religious  worship.  The 
apostle  is  silent  on  this  point  even  in  1  Cor.  xiv.,  where  he  is  treat* 
ing  of  their  devotions.  In  the  absence  of  written  testimony,  we 
are,  indeed,  directed  to  uncertain  tradition  to  siqsply  its  place. 
But  in  every  view  of  the  subject,  the  assertion  that  this  prayer  was 
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vfled,  either  by  the  apostles  or  their  immediate  successors,  must  be 
regarded  as  arbitfary  and  groundless. 

The  apostolic  fathers  make  no  mention  of  any  prayer  which  can 
be  referred  to  the  authority  of  Christ.  Justin  Martyr,  the  earliest 
after  the  apostolic  fathers,  in  the  passage  already  BOticed,'distinctIy 
indicates  that  ihe  clergy,  in  their  public  prigrers,  were  directed  only 
by  the  suggestions  of  their  own  hearts  and  the  wants  of  the  wor- 
shippers. This  freedcHU  in  eztemp^'e  prayer  does  not,  however, 
of  necessity  exclude  Che  uae  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  to  which  he  seems 
in  several  instances  to  allude*  He  speaks  of  God  as  the  Father, 
rojfP  bXofify  the  import  of  which  is  similar  to  the  preface  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  ^  Our  Father  whieh  art  in  heaven,'* 

Irenseus,  f  A.  D.  202,  distinctly  quotes  from  our  Lord's  prayer,* 
but  gives  no  intimation  of  its  being  used  in  pubUc  worship ;  Clemens 
Alezandrinus,  f  A.  D.  218,  many  times  alludes  to  it  in  like  manner.' 
The  authority  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  is  irrelevant,  as  be- 
longing to  a  later  period. 

2.  TertulCan,  f  >^  »•  220,  Cyprian,  f  A.  n.  258,  and  Origen,  f  a.  n. 
254,  fiilly  concur  in  testifying  to  the  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries. 

TertuUian  declares  it  to  be  not  only  a^  form  prescribed  by  Christ 
for  all  ages,  but  asserts  that  it  contains  the  substance  of  all  prayer, 
and  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  gospel,^  brevarium  totiud  evangelii. 
Cyprian  repeats  much  the  same  sentiments,  acknowledging  Tertul- 
lian  as  his  guide  and  instructor,  and  often  expluning  more  fully  the 
sentiments  of  that  author.  He  calls  the  Lord's  prayer  '^  ouv  pub- 
lic and  common  prayer."'  Origen  also  has  a  long  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  in  which  he  says  that  this  was  a  prescribed  form,  con- 
taining all' that  the  true  Christian  ever  has  occasion  to  pray  for.* 
Authorities,  in  great  numbers,  to  the  same  effect,  may  be  accumu- 
lated from  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.' 

S.  The  use  of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
centuries  was  restricted  to  the  faithful  only,  and  was  denied  to 
catechumens.^  By  Chrysostom  it  was  styled  €i5;u)7  tw  TtUJTciifPy 
the  pratfer  of  the  faithfuL 

The  reason  of  this  exclusion  was,  in  general,  that  none  but  Chris- 
tian believers  had  the  true  spirit  of  adoption,  so  that  they  could 
sincerely  say,  ^  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." '    Another  rea^ 


*  In  oratione  dioere  nofl  doouit :  ei  renUtte  nobia  debita  nottra, — Adv,  Bteru.  lib. 
T.  e.xviL 
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son  was  that  the  petition,  ^^  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread/'  was 
understood  in  a  mystical  sense,  as  relating  to  spiritual  gifts,  and 
appropriate  especially  to  be  used  in  the  communion  service,  at 
which  no  catechumen  or  profane  person  was  permitted,  under  any 
pretext  whatever,  to  be  present,^'^ 

The  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Greek  church  connect  with  the 
Lord's  prayer  a  doxology,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Basil  and  to 
Ghrysostom,  recognising  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  implied  in 
the  prayer,  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  power,  and  glory.  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without  end."  The 
doctrine  revealed  in  this  doxology,  none  but  the  faithful  were  per- 
mitted to  know.  The  doxology  which  is  giren  in  Matthew,  at  the 
close  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  was  unknown  to  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Origen,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  was  extant  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.^^  Neither  this  doxology  nor  that 
above  mentioned  is  supposed  by  writers  to  hare  belonged  to  the 
original  text.  Griesbach  and  Bengel  suppose  it  to  have  had  its 
origin  at  Constantinople,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

Believers  were  expected  to  repeat  this  prayer  at  least  three  tima 
daily.''  They  who  were  baptized  were  also  required  to  repeat  it, 
together  with  the  creed,  immediately  upon  coming  out  of  the 
water."  It  was  also  repeated  in  the  celebration  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper,'^  marriages,  funerals,  ordinations,  etc. 

The  modem  custom  of  some  Protestants,  of  repeating  the  Lord's 
prayer  twice  in  the  course  of  a  sermon,  has  no  precedent  in  the 
primitive  church. 

The  most  ancient  prayers  of  the  church  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  contained  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  These  forms 
may  have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
Among  these  are  prayers  for  the  catechumens,"  for  candidates  for 
baptism,'^  for  penitents,'^  for  demoniacs,'^  prayers  for  them  that 
sleep  [in  death,  J^  morning  and  evening  prayers,^  and  prayers  to  be 
used  on  the  sabbath.'^ 

§  9.   OF  THE  RESPONSES — ^AMBN,  HALLELUJAH,  HOSANNA,^  ETC. 

These  were  either  short  ejaculations  to  God,  or  exclamations  de- 
signed to  enkindle  the  devotions  of  believers,  or  an  intimation  that 
the  prayer  of  the  speaker  was  heard. 

1.  Amen.  This,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  church,  is  denominated 
orattonis  signaculuniy  or  devotee  concianis  respiyiMumem^  the  token 
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for  prayer — the  response  of  the  worshippers.  It  intimates  that  the 
prayer  of  the  speaker  is  heard  and  approved  by  him  who  gives  this 
response.  It  is  also  nsed  at  the  conclusion  of  a  doxology.  Bom. 
iz.  5.  Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  of  the  fathers  who  speaks  of  the 
use  of  this  response.  In  speaking  of  the  sacrament  he  says,  that 
at  the  close  of  the  benediction  and  prayer,  all  the  assembly  re- 
spond, ^^Amen,"  which,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  is  the  same  as,  ^'So 
let  it  be.'''  According  to  Tertullian,  none  but  the  faithful  were 
permitted  to  join  in  the  response.^ 

In  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  especially,  each  commu- 
nicant was  required  to  give  this  response  in  a  tone  of  earnest  devo- 
tion.^ Upon  the  reception,  both  of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine, 
each  uttered  a  loud  ^^  Amen  ;"  and,  at  the  close  of  the  consecration 
by  the  priest,  all  joined  in  shouting  a  loud  "  Amen."  But  the 
practice  was  discontinued  after  the  sixth  century. 

At  the  administration  of  baptism  also,  the  witnesses  and  sponsors 
uttered  this  response  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  Greek  church  it 
was  customary  to  repeat  this  response  as  follows : — ''  This  servant  of 
the  Lord  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Amen ;  and  of  the 
Son,  Amen ;  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen ;  both  now  and  for  ever, 
world  without  end;"  to  which  the  people  responded,  ^^Amen." 
This  usage  is  still  observed  by  the  Greek  Church  in  Bussia.  The 
repetitions  were  given  thrice,  with  referoioe  to  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity. 

2.  Hattelujah, — ^This  was  adopted  from  the  Jewish  psalmody, 
particularly  from  those  psalms  (cxiii.-cxviu.)  which  were  sung  at 
the  passover,  called  the  Great  Hillel  or  Hallel.  It  was  this  that 
our  Saviour  sang  with  his  disciples  at  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ment. The  word  itself  is  an  exhortation  to  praise  God,  and  was  so 
understood  by  Augustin,  Isidorus,  and  others.'  The  use  of  this 
phrase  was  first  adopted  by  the  church  at  Jerusalem,^  and  from  this 
was  received  by  other  churches.  But  the  use  of  it  was  restricted 
in  the  Eastern,  but  not  in  the  Western  church,  to  the  fifty  days  be- 
tween Easter  and  Whitsunday.® 

In  the  Greek  Church  it  was  subsequently  used  on  occasions  of 
grief,  sorrow,  and  penitence,  to  indicate  that  the  Christians  were  in 
such  circumstances  bound  still  to  rejoice  and  praise  God.*  In  the 
Ijatin,  on  the  contrary,  it  denoted  a  joyful  spirit — ^love,  praise, 
thanksgiving,  and  was  omitted  on  other  occasions. 

3.  ffosanna* — ^The  church,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have  con- 
curred in  ascribing  to  this  word,  contrary  to  its  original  import,  a 
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signification  sitoilar  to  that  of  Hallelujah.  The  true  signification 
of  it  is,  '^  Lord,  save,"  Ps.  czyiii.  25,  and  was  so  understood  b; 
Origen,  Jerome,  and  Theophylact,  in  their  commentaries  upon 
Matt.  zzi.  15. 

Eusebius  giTes  the  first  instance  on  record  of  its  use,^  where,  at 
the  death  of  a  certain  martyr,  the  multitude  are  said  to  hare 
shouted  '^Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David."  The  use  of  it  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,^^  in  connection  irith  a  dox- 
ology  to  Christ,  and  the  first  mention  of  it  in  religious  worship  is 
found  also  in  the  same  work.  It  occurs  also  in  the  liturgy  of 
Chrysostom.  By  the  ancients  it  was  uniformly  regarded  as  a  dox- 
ology. 

4.  0  Lord^  hive  mercy,  Ktipi£  J>lfi>7<Tov. — There  are  many  au- 
thorities, both  sacred  and  profane,  from  which  this  phrase  may  hare 
been  adopted,"  but  it  doubtless  was  derived  from  the  freqnent 
supplications  in  the  Psalms,  such  as  li.  1 ;  cxziii.  S.  Oomp.  Matt 
ix.  2T;  zv.  28;  zx.  80;  Mark  x.  47.  According  to  Augustin, 
Epist.  dxxxviii.,  it  was  in  use  both  in  the  Syriac,  Armenian,  and 
other  oriental  languages.  The  Council  of  Yaison,  A.  D.  492,  c.  3, 
ordained  thst  this  response  should  be  introduced  into  llie  morning 
and  evening  worship,  and  into  the  public  religious  service.  Gregory 
the  Ghreat  introduced  a  threefold  form: — ^1.  OLbrd.  2.  Lord,  hare 
mercy.  8.  Christ,  have  mercy.  And  each,  it  would  seem,  was  to 
be  thrice  repeated,  with  reference  to  the  sacred  Trinity." 

5.  Crhry  ;  Qlory  in  the  higheH. — GRiis  exclamation  was  in  use, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  on  all  Sundays  and  holidays 
except  Advent,  the  feast  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  season  of  Lent. 
La  the  seventh,  the  angelical  doxology  was  used  with  various  modi- 
fications. 

6.  The  Lard  he  with  you  ;  Peace  he  laith  y&u. — ^The  Council  of 
Braga,  A.  D.  561,  ordained  that  this  should  be  the  uniform  saluta- 
tion both  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  when  addressing  the  people.*^ 
Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  system  of  secret  instrueti(m,  this  salu- 
tation was  not  allowed  to  excommunicated  persons,  or  to  patents, 
or  even  to  catedhuraens ;  but  only  to  the  failhful.  Examples  of 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  prescribed  forms  of  Baltrtotion  are 
cited  in  the  indax.^ 

7.  Let  us  pray  ;  Lift  up  yovr  htarte^  etc. ;  ierf^aftsv^  &remui; 
eureum  corda, — In  the  ancient  service  of  t^e  church,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  deaoon  to  sunmion  each  class  of  worshippers  separately 
to  engage  in  prayer  by  Baying,  "  Let  us  pray."    Whether  they  we^c 
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to  pray  in  silence  or  audibly,  they  received  a  similar  intimation 
from  ibe  deacon.  This  was  followed  by  another  injunction  to 
kneel ;  and  at  the  conclusion  he  also  directed  them  to  arise.  There 
were  various  forms  of  announcing  the  time  of  prayer  besides  the 
one  above  mentioned,  such  as  '^  Give  audience ;"  ^^  Attend ;"  ^'Lift 
your  hearts  on  high,  pray,  pray  earnestly,"  etc.  To  which  the 
congregation  replied,  '^  Our  heart  is  unto  the  Lord,"  etc.^* 

The  exhortation,  ^^  Lift  up  yoiff  hearts  to  God,"  occurs  first  in 
Oyprian,  A.  n.  250.  Justin  Martyr,  one  hundred  years  earlier, 
makes  no  mention  of  it,  though  particularly  describing  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  850,  says  that 
at  this  awful  summons,  the  whole  soul  should  be  fixed  upon  God, 
and  no  unworthy  or  earthly  thought  should  be  allowed  to  intrude. 
Much  more  to  the  same  effect  is  said  by  him,  and  by  the  authors 
quoted  in  the  index.^  During  the  Middle  Ages,  this  custom  was 
perverted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
— the  elevation  .of  the  host,  etc.  Li  the  English  church,  it  continued 
unchanged  until  the  seventeenth  century.  Lot  the  Lutheran  church 
a  simHar  usage  remains  to  the  present  time. 

The  long  prayer  which,  in  the  mista  fideliumj  the  service  de- 
signed for  the  faithful  alone,  in  connection  with  the  Lord's  supper, 
usually  followed  the  sermon,  was  introduced  as  follows: — The  dea^ 
con  first  commanded  silence  and  attention  by  exclaiming,  ^^Let  us 
pray ;"  the  offidating  minister  then  addressed  the  assembly  in  these 
words :  "  The  peaoe  of  God  be  with  you  all ;"  to  which  the  assem- 
bly responded,  ^^And  wiUi  thy  spirit."  Then  said  the  deacon, 
^  Salute  ye  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss ;"  upon  which  the  clergy 
saluted  ^  bishop ;  and  one  another ;  and  the  laity  of  both  sexes 
saluted  those  of  their  own  sex.  During  this  time,  some  of  the  dea- 
cons, andsubdeacons  are  occupied  in  preserving  order.  One  of  the 
latter  brings  water  for  the  officiating  minister  to  wash  his  hands  in 
token  of  the  purity  of  mind  which  is  acceptable  to  God.  The  dea- 
con then  says,  ^^  Let  no  catechumen,  disciple,  or  unbeliever,  or  any 
of  Caesar's  party  remain;  all  you  who  iiave  attended  the  first 
service  retire ;  mothers  withdraw  with  your  infant  ehildren ;  let 
no  one  cherish  enmity  in  his  heart  toward  another ;  let  there  be 
no  hypocrisy  in  any ;  let  us  set  our  hearts  with  fear  and  trembling 
to  lii^  our  ofiierings."  These  offerings  are  then  laid  upon  the 
altar  by  the  deacon,  while  the  minister,  with  the  elders,  stands  be- 
fore it  praying  for  himself,  and  with  a  white  cloth,  crossing  himself 
upon  the  breast.    After  this  he  says  to  the  assemby,  ^^  The  grace 
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of  Almighty  God,  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all,  Amen ;"  to  which  the 
people  respond,  "  And  with  thy  spirit."  The  bishop  says,  '^  Lift  np 
your  hearts  on  high."  ^^  Our  heart  is  unto  the  Lord."  ^^  Let  ns  bless 
the  Lord."  ^'It  is  meet  and  right."  He  then  leads  the  deYOtions 
of  the  church  in  a  prayer  which  refers  to  the  great  events  of  our 
Saviour's  mission,  and  particularly  to  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  followed  by  supplications  and  intercessions,  and  concluded 
with  a  doxology  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  prescribed  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions. 

§  10.   OF  THE  ATTITUDE  AND   GESTURE  IN  SINGING,  AND  IK 

PRAYER.^ 

1.  Standing. — ^In  the  Eastern  church  it  was  customary,  as  it  sdll 
is  with  Mohammedans,  Arabians,  and  the  Parsees  of  Persia,  to 
8t4xnd  in  prayer.'  Many  examples  of  this  custom  occur  also  in  the 
Scriptures :  Oen.  zviii.  22 ;  xix.  27 ;  2  Chron.  zz.  13 ;  1  Sam.  i. 
26 ;  Job  XXX.  20 ;  Luke  xviu.  11,  13 ;  Matt  vi.  5 ;  Mark  zi.  25.' 
And  from  the  writings  of  Basil,  Chrysostom,  and  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  the  ustuU  attitude,  and 
not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  but 
an  established  custom  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity.  The 
Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  formally  ordered  that  the  churcheB 
everywhere  should  observe  the  custom  of  standing  in  prayer.' 
According  to  Origen,  the  eyes  and  the  hands  should  be  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  that  the  body  may  indicate  the  elevation  of  the  sonL 
But  he  allows  exceptions  in  case  of  infirmity,  and  according  to  cir- 
cumstances." He  also  insists  that  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  ibieel 
when  he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  But  he  is  here 
speaking  not  of  public,  but  of  private  prayer.  The  author  of  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  to  the  Orthodox,  which  some  erroneously  have 
ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  asserts  that  the  custom  which  is  observed 
through  the  days  of  Pentecost  was  of  apostolic  origin,  and  refers  to 
a  passage  from  Lrenseus,  which  is  lost,  in  proof  of  the  assertion. 
Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Augustin,'  and  Basil,^  also  concur  in  sano- 
tioning  the  custom  of  standing  in  prayer.  And  it  is  particularly 
worthy  of  remark,  that  penitent9  were  denied  this  privilege,  it  being 
the  prerogative  and  right  only  of  believers  and  consistent  profes- 
sors of  religion. 

In  singing,  this  was  regarded  as  the  only  proper  and  becoming 
attitude.^ 
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2.  Kneeling. — ^Abundant  authority  for  this  is  also  foand  in  the 
Scriptures :  Gen.  zvii.  3, 17 ;  Num.  xvi.  22 ;  Josh.  v.  14 ;  2  Ghron. 
zz.  18 ;  Luke  zzii.  41 ;  Acts  vii.  59,  60 ;  ix.  40  ;  xxi.  5 ;  Eph.  iii. 
14.  The  act  of  kneeling  was  thought  peculiarly  to  indicate  hu- 
mility before  God ;  to  exhibit  a  sinner  who  had  fallen  away  from 
him,  and  in  need  of  Divine  grace  and  mercy.  Accordingly,  it  was 
uniformly  required  of  all  who  had  fallen  under  censure  of  the  church 
for  their  offences,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  restoration 
to  their  former  covenant  relations.  Basil  denominates  it  the  le»% 
penance,  in  distinction  from  prostratunij  which  was  called  the 
greater  penance* 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  it  was  very  common  both  to 
kneel  and  to  stand  in  prayer.  But  the  assertion  that  kneeling  was 
the  uniform  posture  in  prayer,  in  all  acts  of  worship  except  on  the 
Sabbath  and  festive  occasions,  is  an  unwarranted  assumption.  The 
most  important  authorities  from  the  fathers  are  given  in  the  index.' 

8.  Bowing  the  head, — This  was  a  kind  of  intermediate  attitude 
between  standing  and  kneeling.  Occasionally  the  inclination  of 
the  body  is  also  mentioned.  The  bowing  of  the  head  was  especi- 
ally  required  in  connection  mth  intercessory  prayers  and  the  re- 
ceiving  of  the  benediction.^® 

4.  Prostration  upon  the  ground. — This  is  occasionally  men- 
tioned, but  was  not  required  as  a  rule  of  worship.  It  was  chiefly 
appropriate  to  deep  humiliations  and  expressions  of  shame  or  sor- 
row upon  some  very  remarkable  occasion,  but  was  not  the  general 
practice  of  the  church.^^ 

Sitting  in  prayer,  according  to  Bingham,  was  never  allowed  in 
the  ancient  church.  It  was  universally  regarded  as  an  irreverent 
and  heathenish  posture  in  their  devotions.  Even  the  very  heathen, 
as  well  as  the  whole  ancient  church,  might  justly  rebuke  the  shame- 
ful irreverence  of  many  Christian  assemblies  in  sitting  in  prayer,  a 
custom  alike  repugnant  to  every  sentiment  of  devotion  and  every 
dictate  of  decency  and  propriety. 

6.  The  lifting  up  of  the  hands. — This  was  a  common  rite  in 
pagan  worship,  but  with  the  Christian  fathers  it  was  peculiarly  sig- 
nificant aa  an  emblem  of  the  cross,  designed  to  assist  them  in  hold- 
ing in  lively  remembrance  Christ  crucified.^  Occasionally  the 
hands  were  clasped  together  in  prayer. 

In  regard  to  the  covering  of  the  head,  the  church  strictly  ob- 
served the  rule  given  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xi.,  requiring  the  men 
to  be  uncovered,  and  the  women  to  wear  their  appropriate  covering 
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in  prayer.  In  this  their  enstom  was  directly  oiq>08ed  to  that  of 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  With  thenii  to  appear  with  the  head 
coTered,  denoted  freedom  and  independence.  But  the  GhristiaD, 
as  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  appeared  uneavered^  in  token  of  his 
humility  and  dependence. 

From  the  period  of  the  second  century  it  was  customary,  both  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  church,  to  pray  facing  toward  the  east, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  prayed  toward  the  west 
1  Kings  viii.  4 ;  2  Ghron.  zziz.  6 ;  Dan.  vi.  10.  The  altars  of  tbe 
Christian  churches  were  situated  toward  the  east,  and  the  dead 
were  buried  so  that  the  eye  might  be  turned  in  the  same  direction. 
The  reason  for  all  this  seems  to  have  been  derived  firom  the  cere- 
monies of  baptism,  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  turn  toward 
the  west  as  the  region  of  darkness,  where  the  prince  of  darkness 
might  be  supposed  to  dwell,  and  solemnly  to  renounce  the  devil  and 
his  works ;  and  then  to  turn  about  to  the  east  and  enter  into  core- 
nant  with  Christ.  They  might,  therefore,  very  naturally  suppose 
that  in  prayer  they  ought  to  direct  themselves  to  Grod  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  they  first  entered  into  covenant  with  him.^  SeTe- 
ral  other  reasons  are  assigned  by  Bingham^^  and  Dr.  Cave." 

Of  the  time  for  pratfer.—ChiiBt  and  his  aposdes  give  no  specific 
instructions,  but  generally,  to  pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  place. 
But  it  became,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  a  prevalent  senti- 
ment in  the  church,  that  every  Christian  ought  to  pray  three  time$ 
a  day;  at  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hour,  corresponding  to  the 
hours  of  nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock.  For  the  observance  of 
these  hours  they  had  certain  mystical  reasons  drawn  from  the  do^ 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  The  third  being  emblematical  of  the  Trinitj, 
and  the  sixth  and  ninth  being  fonoed  by  repetUione  of  three}*  But 
TertuUian  and  Cyprian  both  urge  the  propriety  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  Sun  of  Itighteou$ne89j  whose  absence  we  have  so 
much  occasion  to  deplore,  and  in  whose  light  we  must  rejoice. 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions  also  prescribe  the  offering  of  prayer 
five,  six,  and  even  seven  times  a  day.^^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  THE  PSALMODY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
§1.   OF  ORIGINAL  AUTHORITIES. 

There  is  nndeniable  evidence  that  the  sacred  song  has,  in  the 
Christian  church,  ever  been  a  delightful  part  of  social  and  public 
worship.  At  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  our  Saviour  and 
his  disciples  ^^sang  an  hymn  ;*'  and  repeated  reference  is  made  to 
this  devotional  exercise  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  the  apostles. 
Acts  xvi.  25 ;  Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16 ;  James  v.  13.  Grotius  con- 
tends that  in  Acts  iv.  24-30,  we  have  the  substance  of  a  hjmn  to 
Christ,  and  the  first  Christian  song.  Other  examples  he  finds  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  his  views  are  approved  by  AugustL 

The  earliest  historical  notices  of  the  psalmody  of  the  church  have 
been  collected  by  writers  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following 
summary  is  taken  from  the  author's  Apostolical  and  Primitive 
Church,  to  which  reference  may  be  had  for  a  fuller  consideration 
of  this  interesting  portion  of  public  worship : — 

The  earliest  authentic  record  on  this  subject  is  the  celebrated  let- 
ter from  Pliny  to  Trajan,  just  at  the  close  of  the  apostolical  age, 
A.  D.  103,  104.  In  the  investigations  which  he  instituted  against 
the  Christians  of  his  period,  he  discovered,  among  other  things, 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  before  day,  to  ofier  praise  to 
Christ  as  God,  or  as  a  God,  as  some  contend  that  it  should  be 
rendered.*  The  expression  is  somewhat  equivocal,  and  might  be 
used  with  reference  to  the  ascription  of  praise  in  prayer,  or  in  song. 
But  it  appears  that  these  Christians  rehearsed  their  carmen^  invicem 
alternately y  as  if  in  responsive  songs,,  according  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  singing  in  the  Jewish  worship.  Tertullian's  exposition  of 
this  passage  is,  that  these  Christians  met  before  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  to  sing  praise  to  Christ  and  to  0-odj  ad  canendum  Christi 

*  Carmen  Chriato  quasi  Deo  dieere  secnm  uxTioem. — Epitt.  lib.  z.  xctIL 
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et  Deo  ;^  that  of  Eusebius  that  they  sang  the  prauea  of  Christ  as 
Gf^od,  rov  Xptarov  deov  Sixriv  vfiveiv}  Both,  also,  make  distinct 
mention  of  sacred  psalmody  as  a  part  of  public  worship.'  Justin 
Martyr  makes  mention  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Ephesian  Christians. 
He  is  also  supposed  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  Christian  psalmody, 
the  loss  of  which  we  have  deeply  to  deplore.  Origen  informs  us 
that  the  Christians  sang  hymns  to  Him  alone  who  is  called  God  over 
all,  and  to  his  only  begotten  [Son.]* 

Eusebius  also  has  left  on  record  the  important  testimony  of  Caius, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  an  ancient  historian,  and  contemporary 
of  Tertullian.  "  Who  knows  not  the  writings  of  Irenseus,  Melito, 
and  others,  which  exhibit  Christ  as  Gt>d  and  man  ?  And  how  many 
songs  and  odes  of  the  brethren  there  are,  written  from  the  begin* 
ning,  an'  dpj^rigy  by  believers,  which  offer  praise  to  Christ  as  the 
Word  of  God,  ascribing  divinity  to  him."  f  This  passage  not  only 
presents  a  new  and  independent  testimony  to  the  use  of  spiritual 
songs  in  the  Christian  church,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  to  the 
praise  of  Christ  as  divine,  but  it  shows  that  these,  in  great  num- 
bers, had  been  committed  to  writing,  as  it  appears,  for  continued 
use.  So  that  we  here  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian 
hymn-book  from  the  beginning. 

Christ,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  is  the  burden  of  these 
primitive  songs  and  hymns.  Here  is  he  set  forth  doctrinalltfj 
^eo^xyyixog^  as  the  incarnate  Word  of  Cf^ody  as  God  and  man. 
His  mediatorial  character  was  the  subject  of  the  songs  of  these 
apostolical  and  primitive  saints.  This  sacred  theme  inspired  the 
earliest  anthems  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  as  it  has  ever  been 
the  subject  of  her  sweetest  melodies  and  loftiest  strains,  so  doubt- 
less will  it  continue  to  be  until  the  last  of  her  ransomed  sons  shall 
end  the  songs  of  the  redeemed  on  earth,  and  wake  his  harp  to 
nobler,  sweeter  strains  in  heaven. 

The  songs  of  the  primitive  Christians  were  not  restricted  to  their 
public  devotions.  In  their  social  circles,  and  around  their  domestic 
altars,  they  worshipped  God  in  the  sacred  song ;  and  in  their  daily 
occupations  they  were  wont  to  relieve  their  toil  and  refresh  their 
spirits  by  renewing  their  favourite  songs  of  Zion.  Persecuted  and 
afflicted  as  they  often  were, — in  solitary  cells  of  the  prison,  in  the 

*  *Efti  ftadi  iftvcvf  ili  fiovov  ti»  Xeyifuvw  Btov^  xai  for  iMW/tvtj  al^rov. — Contr, 
Celium,  TiU.  c.  Ixyii. 

9€ov  tor  Xpitftor  v^rovtfi  >ffOXoYOvrtc(. — £ed,  HUU  Ub.  T.  xXTUi. 
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more  dismal  abodes  of  the  mines  to  which  they  were  doomed,  or  as 
wandering  exiles  in  foreign  countries, — still  they  forgot  not  to  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  the  prison  or  the  mine,  or  in  the  strange  lands 
to  which  they  were  driven. 

§  2.   OF  THE  MATERIAL  AND  SUBJECT  OF  CHRISTIAN  P8ALM0DT. 

The  ^etical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  the 
Psalms  of  David,  supplied  chiefly  the  spiritual  songs  of  the  primitive 
church.  '  At  first  the  sacred  psalmody  of  the  synagogue  is  supposed 
to  have  beeq  transferred  to  the  worship  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  apostles  and  their  first  converts  were  Jews,  and  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  doubtless  sang  praises  to  God  in  their  own  sacred 
psalmody,  with  which  they  were  already  familiar. 

The  distinction  between  psalms  and  hymns  is  not  very  clear. 
The  former  term  is  restricted  to  the  psalms  of  David ;  the  latter, 
to  other  poetical  songs,  like  that  of  Moses,  Ezod.  rv. ;  Deut.  xxxii., 
xzxiii. ;  the  song  of  Deborah ;  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan ;  and  the  song  of  Hezekiah,  Isa.  zxxviii.  10-22,  &c.  Latin 
writers  like  Augustin  and  Rufinus,  define  a  hymn  to  be  a  song  sung 
to  the  praise  of  God.* 

The  earliest  songs  of  the  Christian  church  of  which  profane  his- 
tory gives  us  any  knowledge,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  and  as 
may  appear  from  the  ancient  hymns  subjoined  to  this  chapter,  was 
the  Divine  character  and  mission  of  our  Redeemer.  This,  indeed, 
has  in  every  age  been  the  inspiring  theme  of  the  Christian  poet 
and  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Christian  church.  Christ  and  his  cross 
are  and  ever  have  been  all  her  theme. 

§  3.   OF  THE  MODE  OF  SINGING. 

1.  Congregational  singing. — The  prevailing  .mode  of  singing 
during  the  first  three  centuries  was  congregational.  The  whole 
congregation  united  their  voices  in  the  sacred  song  of  praise,  in 
strains  suited  to  their  ability.  Their  music,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  was,  of  necessity,  rude  and  simple.  Indeed,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  recitative  or  chant.  The  charm  of  their  sacred 
music  was  not  in  the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds,  but  in  the  melody 

*  8i  sit  laus,  et  non  sit  Dei,  non  est  hymnus ;  si  latis  et  Dei  et  non  oantatnr, 
non  «8t  hymniis. — RvriMrs  m  Pt.  72.  Hymniis  scitis  quid  est ;  eanttu  est  earn 
laade  Dei. — ^August.  «n  Pi.  148. 
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of  the  heart.  But  Gerbert  has  collected  authoritieB  which  shov 
that  it  was  not  deyoid  of  taste. 

Burney,  in  his  history  of  mnsic,  supposes  that  the  psalmodj  of 
the  church  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  that  of  the 
churches  where  paganism  prevailed,  resembled  also  that  which  had 
been  used  in  the  temple  worship  of  the  Greeks.  Of  this  he  finds 
indisputable  proof  in  the  versification  of  the  hymns  which  are  found 
in  the  breviaries  and  missals  of  the  ancient  church. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  com- 
mon mode  of  singing  yras  confessedly  for  the  whole  assembly,  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  blend  their  voices  in  their  songs  of  praise 
in  the  great  congregation.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Hilary,^  of 
Augustin,'  and  Chrysostom.  ^'  Formerly  all  came  together,  and 
united  in  their  song,  as  is  still  our  custom."'  ^^  Men  and  women, 
the  aged  and  the  young,  were  distinguished  only  by  their  skill  in 
singing,  for  the  spirit  which  lead  the  voice  of  each  one,  blended  all 
in  one  harmonious  melody."^ 

2.  Responsive  singing. — This  style  of  singing  was,  according  to 
Theodoret,  first  introduced  at  Antioch  by  two  heretical  monks,  a.  d. 
850.  ^^  They  were  the  first  who  divided  the  choir  and  taught  them 
to  sing  the  psalms  of  David  responsively.  This  custom,  which  they 
thus  originated  in  Antioch,  spread  everywhere,  even  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  habitable  world.'* ^  This  statement,  however,  must  be 
received  with  caution.  The  authorities  of  Augustin  and  Chry* 
sostom  above,  subsequent  to  this  period,  are  in  favour  of  congre* 
gational  singing. 

Ambrose,  a  few  years  later,  introduced  a  highly  artistic  and  re- 
sponsive style  of  sacred  music  into  the  church  at  Milan,*  which 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  Western  church.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  change  was  that  sacred  music  became  highly  artistic  and 
theatrical,  which  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  severely  censured.*  The 
congregation,  unpractised  in  such  refinements,  were  compelled  of 
necessity  to  remit  this  delightful  part  of  public  worship  to  a  few 


*  Audiont  hieo  adolescentnli  hi,  qmbus  psallendi  in  eoolesTa  offioium  est,  Deo 
non  Tooe  sed  oorde  cantandum ;  iiee  in  tragoedorum  modnm  guttur  et  fanees  dolci 
medioamine  oolUniendiB,  nt  in  eooleiia  theatrales  modnU  audiantur  vt  oaatioa, 
sed  in  timore,  in  opera,  in  eoientia  ■oriptnramm.  QuamTis  ait  aliqois,  nt  solint 
illi  appeUare»  saxo^fawoi,  si  bona  opera  habuerit,  dulcii  apud  Deom  cantor  eet,  Sic 
cantet  serma  Chriati,  nt  non  vox  oanentia,  aad  verba  plaoeant»  qn»  legontnr,  nt 
apiritoa  malua,  qui  erat  in  Saule,  ejlciatnr  ab  his,  qui  similiter  ab  eo  potaidaDtv* 
et  non  introducatnr  in  eos,  qni  de  Dei  domo  scenam  feoere  populonun. 
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trained  mosioiaiiSy  '^t^OL^tcu,  eantatore$j  who  in  the  fourth  century 
became  a  distinct  class  of  ecolesiastieal  officers. 

8.  Choral  sinffing. — Gregory  the  Great,  two  hundred  years  later, 
undertook  again  the  reformation  of  sacred  music.  Chreat  attention 
was  paid  by  him  to  the  rhythm  of  sacred  music,  though  regardless 
of  poetical  measure  and  rhyme.  Both  prose  and  poetry  were  sung 
in  a  peculiar  chant  by  a  choir  of  singers.  But  his  music  became 
so  complicated,  that  a  good  proficient  in  music  would  scarcely 
master  it  by  diligence  and  skill  in  less  than  ten  years.^ 

For  the  cultivation  of  this  style  of  sacred  music,  singing-schools 
were  established,  the  leaders  of  which  rose  to  great  distinction. 
Instrumental  accompaniments  were  introduced,  and  especially  that 
of  the  organ ;  which  was  transferred  from  the  theatre  to  the  church 
as  an  instrument  of  sacred  music. 

Church  music  was  thus  a  refined  art  of  difficult  attainment,  and 
limited  to  a  few  professional  Bingen.  The  congregation  were  by 
the  exigencies  of  their  condition  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
it.  The  devotional  tendency  of  sacred  music  was  lost  in  the  artistic 
style  of  its  profane  and  secular  airs.  Thus,  like  our  modern  church, 
the  ancient  soon  impaired  the  devotional  tendency  of  sacred  music 
by  raising  it  above  the  congregation,  and  limiting  it  to  an  orchestra 
or  a  choir,  as  they  did  that  of  their  prayers  by  restricting  them  to 
the  cold  and  formal  rehearsals  of  a  prayer-book. 

§  4.   OP  THE  POWER  OF  SACRED  MUSIC. 

The  ancient  fathers  are  singularly  full  and  eloquent  in  praise  of 
the  moral  power  of  their  psalmody.  ^^  Nothing,"  says  Ghrysostom, 
«'80  lifteth  up,  and,  as  it  were,  wingeth  the  soul,  so  freeth  it  from 
earth,  and  looseth  it  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  so  leadeth  it  unto 
wisdom,  and  a  contempt  of  all  earthly  things,  as  the  choral  sym- 
phony of  a  sacred  hymn  set  in  harmonious  measure."^  Schbne  has 
collected'  several  of  these  encomiums  from  Athanasius,  Ambrose, 
Basil,  and  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  which  for  felicity  of  thought  and 
expression  are  hardly  surpassed  by  any  thing  that  the  venerable 
fathers  of  the  church  have  left  to  us.  We  must  reluctantly  omit 
them,  and  content  ourselves  with  Herder's  beautiful  commendation 
of  these  ancient  hymns.  '^  Who  can  deny  their  influence  and  power 
over  the  soul  T  These  sacred  hymns  of  many  hundred  years'  stand- 
ing, and  yet,  at  every  repetition,  still  new  and  unimpaired  in  into* 
rest — ^what  a  blessing  have  they  been  to  poor  human  nature !    They 
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go  with  the  solitary  man  into  his  cell,  and  attend  the  afflicted  in 
distress,  in  want,  and  to  the  grave.  While  singing  these,  one 
forgets  his  toils,  and  his  fainting,  sorrowful  spirit  soars  in  hearenlj 
joys  to  another  world.  Back  to  earth  he  comes,  to  labour,  to  toil, 
to  suffer  in  silence,  and  to  conquer.  How  rich  the  boon,  how  great 
the  power  of  these  hymns !"  He  proceeds  to  say  that  there  is  m 
these  an  efficacy  and  power  which  lighter  songs,  which  philosophy 
itself  can  never  have ;  a  power  which  is  not  ascribable  to  any  thing 
new  or  striking  in  sentiment  or  powerful  in  expression.  And 
then  raises  the  question,  '^Whence  then  have  they  this  mighty 
power  ?  what  is  it  that  so  moves  us  ?"  To  which  he  replies,  tim- 
plieity  and  truth.  "  Embodying  the  great  and  simple  truths  of 
religion,  they  speak  the  sentiment  of  a  universal  creed — ^they  are 
the  expression  of  one  heart  and  one  faith.  The  greater  part  are 
suitable  to  be  sung  on  all  occasions,  and  daily  to  be  repeated. 
Others  are  adapted  to  certain  festivals ;  and  as  these  return  in  end- 
less succession,  so  the  sacred  song  perpetually  repeats  the  Christian 
faith.  Though  rude  and  void  of  refined  taste,  they  all  speak  to  the 
heart,  and,  by  ceaseless  repetition,  sink  deep  the  impress  of  troth. 
Like  these,  the  sacred  song  should  ever  be  the  simple  offering  of 
nature,  an  incense  of  sweet  odour,  perpetually  recurring,  with  a 
fragrance  that  suffers  no  abatement."^  Such  is  the  simple  power  of 
truth  wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  hallowed  devotions  of  the  sanctuary. 
Striking  the  deepest  principles  of  our  nature,  stirring  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  heart,  and  mingling  with  our  most  tender  recollec- 
tions and  dearest  hopes,  is  it  strange  that  the  simple  truths  and 
rude  air  of  the  sacred  song  should  deeply  move  us  ?  So  presented, 
they  only  grow  in  interest  by  continued  repetition.  And  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  these  time-hallowed  associations  do  but  sink  deeper  in 
the  soul : 

'<  Time  bat  the  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

Chrysostom  eloquently  descants  upon  the  power  of  music  in  the 
family.  "Wheresoever  ungodly  songs  are  sung,  there  will  the 
devils  be  gathered  together ;  and  wheresoever  spiritual  songs  are 
sung,  there  will  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  fly,  and  sanctify  both  mouth 
and  soul.  I  say  these  things,  not  only  that  ye  yourselves  may  give 
praise,  but  that  ye  may  teach  both  your  wives  and  children  to  sing 
such  songs  when  engaged  at  the  loom,  or  in  other  labours;  but  es- 
pecially at  meat.  Let  us,  with  our  wives  and  children,  arbe  and 
say,  ^  Thou,  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy  works :  I  will 
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triomph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands.'  Let  the  psalm  be  followed  by 
prayer,  that  our  own  souls  and  those  of  our  household  may  be 
sanctified.  Those  wh6  invite  David  with  his  harp,  through  him  call 
Christ  into  their  dwellings;  and  where  Christ  is,  there  no  evil 
spirit  dareth  to  approach  or  even  cast  a  look.  Thence  will  flow, 
as  from  a  never  failing  fountain,  peace,  and  love,  and  fulness  of 
blessings.  Make  thou  thy  house  a  church;  for  a  company  of  souls 
who  love  God,  joined  together  in  holy  song  and  prayer,  may  well 
be  called  a  church."^ 

Augustin  gives  the  following  account  of  the  power  of  this  music 
over  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  baptism.  ''  Oh,  how  freely  was  I 
made  to  weep  by  these  hymns  and  spiritual  songs ;  transported  by 
the  voices  of  the  congregation  sweetly  singing.  The  melody  of 
their  voices  filled  my  ear,  and  divine  truth  was  poured  into  my 
heart.  Then  burned  the  sacred  flame  of  devotion  in  my  soul,  and 
gushing  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes,  as  well  they  might."' 

§5.   OF  ANCIENT  HTMNS. 

Two  or  three  hymns  appear  to  have  come  down  to  us  from  a 
remote  antiquity.  Basil,  f  A.  D.  878,  cites  an  evening  hymn  by 
some  unknown  author,  which  he  describes  as  in  his  time  very 
ancient,  handed  down  from  their  fathers,  and  in  use  among  the 
people.  This,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  considers  the  oldest  hymn  extant. 
The  following  is  his  translation  of  the  hymn : 

"  Jesus  Christ,  Joyful  Light  of  the  holy !  Glory  of  the  eternal, 
heavenly,  holy,  blessed  Father !  Having  now  come  to  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  beholding  the  evening  light,  we  praise  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.-  Thou  art  worthy  to  be 
praised  of  sacred  voices  at  all  seasons,  0  Son  of  God,  who  givest 
life.     Wherefore  the  universe  glorifieth  thee." 

Another  is  found  in  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who 
himself  lived  at  the  distance  of  only  a  century  and  a  half  from  the 
age  of  the  apostles.  He  gives  it  as  the  production  of  an  age  still 
higher.  It  is  a  hymn  to  Christ,  and  though  exhibiting  little  poet- 
ical skill  or  taste,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  as  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  example  extant  of  those  sacred  hymns  which  kindled  the 
devotions  of  the  primitive  Christians.  For  this  reason  it  is  inserted 
in  the  note  below.* 

*  Xtofuw  HuiKu^  ddowy,  Frsenam  pullorum  indooilium, 

Utifw  ifm^iov  irtXarwr,  Penna  volucnun  non  errantiuxn. 
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The  CHoria  in  ezceUU  DeOy  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  t}ie 
morning  prayer  of  the  Apostolical  Gonstitationa,  wluch,  with  some 
modifications,  is  still  retained  in  the  English  and  Roman  Cadiolic 
liturgies,  is  generally  assigned  to  the  third  century^  By  many  it  is 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient  hymn  that  has  descended  to  us  from 
the  Christian  church.    It  is  as  foUoms : — 


out  vtinUaif  Of  fMJK^^f 
Tovf  ffovf  d^fXf»f 
Awtlv  a/YUiif 
'Auaxtnf  atoftnaw 

Aoyf  ftaviafAattafi 
Uatpof  vi^'onrou, 
So^io;  ttfvttwtf 
2f  i^piyfia  ft6vu)» 
Altavoxftpsf, 
Bpoffof  ytvtnt 

Swtfp    llJ<f€Vf 

no»fu}v,  apof ijp, 

Xlffp^  odpairior 
XIoMiyov;  ftolfMftf^ 
*AX»fv  fupotUav 

Tltlayovi  xaxu»f  * 

Kvjt«»rof  i^S^pov 

Aoy»«wv  ftoiftfpt* 
Ayw  lyyou 

"ijtvta  Xp»tff 01), 

Aoyotf  dcMios, 
Afrwy  owcXct'of, 

raXao^ponov 
MlMTf  wv  yXvMpwi' 


Yerofl  cltt7iu  inSuitinm, 

Pastor  agnormn  regalinnii 

Tuoa  Bimplices. 

Pueros  coDgrega, 

Ad  sancte  laudandmn : 

Sincere  canendom 

Ore  innoxio 

Christum  puerorum  doeem. 

Rex  sanctorum, 

Yerbum,  qui  domas  omnia, 

Patris  altissimi, 

SapientisQ  rector, 

Laborum  sustentaonlum, 

Myo  gaudens, 

Human!  generis 

Servator  Jesu, 

Pastor,  arator, 

Glavus,  frssnnm, 

Penna  coelestis 

Sanctistimii  gregis 

Pisoator  hominum. 

Qui  salyi  fiunti 

Pelagi  vitii 

Pisces  castos 

Unda  ez  infesta 

Bulci  Tita  inesoaiks. 

Sfs  dux,  ovium 

Jlationalium  pastor : 

Sancte,  sis  dux, 

Rex  puerorum  intaotorum. 

Vestigia  Cbnstit 

Vita  coelestis, 

Yerbum  perenne, 

^vum  infinitum, 

Lux  sstema, 

Fons  misericordisd, 

Operatrix  yirtntiB, 

Honesta  yita, 

B^m  landantium  Ofariste  Jesii : 

Lac  coeleste 

Duleibus  uberibus 
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We  praiae  diee,  we  mug  hymns  to  tbee,  we  bless  thee,  we 
glorify  thee,  we  worship  thee,  by  thy  great  High-Priest ;  thou  who 
art  the  true  Ood,  who  art  the  One  nnbegotten,  the  only  inacces- 
sible B^g.  For  thy  great  glory,  0  Lord,  and  heavenly  King,  0 
Glod,  the  Father  Almighty,  0  Lord  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  the 
immaoulate  Lamb,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  receive 
our  prayer,  thou  that  sittest  upon  the  cherubim ;  since  thou  only 
art  holy.  Thou  only,  0  Jesus,  art  our  Lord,  the  Christ  of  the  God 
of  all  that  have  been  brought  forth,  of  the  God  our  King.  Through 
this  our  Lord,  glory  be  to  thee,  and  honour  and  worship." 

A  venerable  antiquity,  dating  back  even  to  the  third  century, 
is  also  assigned  to  the  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Prayer  at  Dinner, 
from  the  same  source. 

Evening  Prayer. — "  We  praise  thee,  we  sing  hymns  to  thee,  we 
bless  thee  for  thy  great  glory,  0  Lord,  our  King,  the  Father  of 
Christ,  the  immaculate  Lamb  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Praise  becometh  thee,  l^ymns  become  thee,  glory  becometh  thee, 
the  Grod  and  Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  most  Holy  Spirit,  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen." 

Prayer  at  Dinner. — "  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  dost  nourish 
me  from  my  youth;  who  givest  food  to  all  flesh.  Fill  our  hearts 
with  joy  and  gladness,  that,  having  always  what  is  sufficient  for  us, 
we  may  abound  to  every  good  work,  in  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord, 

Nv/it^(  xa^uvf  Nymphtt  Gratiaram, 

2o^u»$  t^f  Ofjf  ix^Xi^ofuvov^  SapientiiB  tiue  expreseam, 

0»  ptptuix^  Infantuli 

*AtaX»i  9t6(»aat9  Ore  tenero 

'Aftta»XafiLi90i,  Enutriti, 

erfl^s  xoyc«^f  Mammie  rationalis 

Ilvtoftoif  e  dpofff  p9  Boscido  spiritu 

'E^KwcXikfuyo*,  Impleli, 

Aavous  o^jlm^  Laudes  simplioes, 

"Tfurcvs  atptsulif  HjmnoB  veraoes, 

BaaiXu  Xpitfif^  Regi  Christo, 

Mm^ovc  oWouf  Mercedes  sanoias 

2fai^(  iiBaxiiu  VitsB  doctrin», 

MiXfUafitv  6ficv9     ,  Canamus  simul. 

MfXjttafitv  afOuuif  Canamus  simpliciter 

IlfuBa  xpafrpov'  Puerum  valentem, 

V  Xopb(  tifyjimji  ChoruB  pacis, 

Oi  X^ttyopot^  Christo  geniti, 

Aaoi  ow^pctvy  Populus  modeatat, 

^ojM^icr  6^  6«^  « JpiJMjy.  Psallamus  simnl  -Deam  paeis. 

JPoBd.  lib.  iii. 
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through  whom  glory,  honour,  and  power  be  to  thee  for  eyer. 
Amen." 

The  most  ancient  hymns  extant  from  the  Latin  church  are  those 
of  Ambrose,  of  the  fourth  century.  Thirty  are  ascribed  to  him,  of 
which  twelve  are  reputed  to  be  genuine.  The  following  is  Bishop 
Mant's  Torsion  of  one  of  these  hymns,  of  which  the  original  is  given 
in  the  note : — 

Lord,  who  didst  bless  thy  chosen  band. 

And  forth  commissioned  send, 
To  spread  thy  name  from  land  to  land, 

To  thee  our  hymns  ascend. 

The  princes  of  thy  church  were  they. 

Chiefs  nnsnbdned  by  fight. 
Soldiers  on  earth  of  heaTcn's  array. 

The  world's  renewing  light 

Theirs  the  firm  faith  of  holy  birth. 

The  hope  that  looks  aboTC, 
And,  trampling  on  the  powers  of  earth, 

Their  SaTioor's  perfect  Iotc. 

In  them  the  heaTcns  exulting  own 

The  Father's  might  reyeal'd, 
Thy  triumph  gain'd,  begotten  Son, 

Thy  Spirit's  influence  seal'd. 

Then  to  thy  Father,  and  to  Thee, 

And  to  tiiy  Spirit  blest, 
All  praise  for  these  thy  servants  be 

By  all  thy  church  addrest.* 

*    iBtema  Christi  munera  Nundata  pendent  Tiscera, 

£t  martyrum  yictorias,  Sanguis  sacratus  ftmditur, 

Laudes  ferentes  debitas,  Sed  permanent  immobiles 

LsBtis  canamus  mentibus.  Yite  perennis  grafia. 

Ecdesiarum  principes,  DcTota  sanctorum  fides. 

Belli  triumphales  duces,  Invicta  spes  credentium ; 

Cflslestis  aiQflB  milites,  Perfecta  Christi  caritas, 

£t  Tera  mundi  lumina.  Mundi  triumphat  principem. 

Terrore  Ticto  mbcuU  In  his  patema  gloria, 

Spretisque  pcenis  corporis.  In  his  Toluntas  filii, 

Mortis  sacra  compendio,  Ezsultat  in  his  Spiritus, 

Vitam  beatam  possident  Caelum  repletur  gaudiis. 

Traduntur  igni  martyres,  Te  nunc,  redemtor,  quissaaiasi 

Et  besUarum  dentibus,  Ut  ipsorum  consortio 

Armata  ssDTit  ungulis  Jungas  precantes  serrulos, 

Tortoris  insani  manus.  In  sempitema  saKula.    Amen. 
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The  foUowiog  are  also  mentioned  among  the  hymns  of  Ambrose : 

Vini  Redemptor  gentium, 
Ostende  partum  YirginiSt 
Miretur  omne  snonlom ; 
Talis  decet  partus  Deum,  &o. 

0  Lux  beata  Trinitas 
£t  principalis  unitas, 
Jam  sol  recedet  igneus, 
Infnnde  lumen  cordibus,  &o. 

niuminans  alUssimus 
Micantium  astrorum  globes, 
Paz,  yita,  lumen,  yeritas, 
Jesu  fave  precanUbus,  &o. 

It  may  interest  seme  readers  to  knoir  the  date  of  some  of  the  ancient  Latin 
hymns  which  were  most  frequently  rehearsed.    Among  these  are  the  following : 

Of  the  fifth  century — ^by  Prudentius  Clemens : 

1.  On  the  crowing  of  the  cook — Ales  die!  nuntius,  &c. 

2.  A  morning  hymn — Lux  eeoe  surgit  aurea,  fto. 
8.  On  the  natiyity-^orde  natus  ex  parentis,  &e. 
4.  On  the  Innocents— Salyete  flores  martyrum,  &a 

Of  the  sixth  century : 

1.  On  the  cross — Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi 

Prselium  certaminis,  &c. 

2.  On  the  Pasdon*— Yexilla  regis  prodeont 

Fulget  cruois  mysterium,  &o« 
8.  On  the  Resurrection— Salye  festa  dies,  toto  yenersblUs  wro,  &e. 

Oregory  the  Oreat,  in  the  seyenth  century: 

1.  Lord's  supper — ^Rex,  Christe  factor  omnium,  &o. 

2.  On  the  Lord's  day — Prime  dlerum  omnium,  &c. 

8.  Morning  hymn — Ecce  Jam  noetis  tenuatur  umbra,  &e. 
In  the  age  of  Charlemagne — Veni  Creator  Spintus^  &e. 
Robert,  King  of  France,  a.  d.  1031. 

Veni  Sancte  Spiritu% 

£t  emitte  coelitus 

Lueis  tu»  yadium,  &o. 

To  the  abore  should  be  added  the  Judgment  hymn  by  the  Frsnclsoaii,  Thomas 
Von  Celano,  of  the  thirteenth  century : 

Dies  ine,  dies  ilia, 
Solyet  ssculum  in  fay^la 
Teste  Dayid  cum  Sibylla, 
Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonufit, 
Per  sepulchra  ref^onnm, 
Coget  omnes  dante  thronum,  &o. 

And  the  Slegy  of  the  Franciscan,  Japonus,  of  the  fourteenth  eentury : 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa, 
Juxta  crucem  lachrymose,  &e. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

OF  THE  USB  OF  THB  HOLT  SCRIPTURES  IN  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

§1.   PRELIMINARY  REMARKS/ 

The  Christian  chnrcli  at  first  adopted,  without  essential  varia- 
tion, the  Jewish  form  of  worship  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
which,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  constituted  an  important 
part  of  religious  service.  The  books  of  Moses  were  divided  into 
fifty-four  sections,  corresponding  to  the  sabbaths  in  a  year,  one 
being  allowed  for  their  intercalated  years,  in  which  there  might  be 
fifty-four  sabbaths.  These  sections  were  read  successively,  one  on 
each  sabbath.  When  a  less  number  of  sabbaths  occurred  in  a  year, 
two  sections  were  read  together  as  one  on  the  last  sabbath,  so  that 
the  reading  of  the  whole  might  be  completed  every  year. 

Selections  were  also  made  from  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books,  which  were  denominated  the  prophets.  One  of  these  seIe^ 
tions  was  read  every  sabbath-day  in  connection  with  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  law.  This  custom  originated  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  forbade  the  Jews  the  reading  of 
their  law  on  the  sabbath.  They  accordingly  selected  from  the 
prophets  certain  portions  which  they  read  successively,  in  the  place 
of  like  portions  of  the  law.  And  after  the  persecution,  they  con- 
tinued to  read  both  in  connection.  Paul,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
stood  up  to  preach  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  pn>phet8. 
Acts  ziii.  15. 

The  Psalms  and  other  devotional  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
with  the  Jews  constituted  a  third  dtdinbn,  were  probably  not  read 
at  all  on  the  sabbath.  They  were  the  Psalter  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, and  were  sung  or  chanted  whenever  introduced  into  religious 
worship. 

Justin  Martyr  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  reading  of  the  Gos- 
pels and  of  the  Acta  together  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.*   According  to  this  author,  they  were  read  in  public  assembly 
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on  the  sabbath,  by  a  reader  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  and  after 
the  reading,  an  exhortation  and  exposition  was  delivered  by  the 
minister. 

Tertullian  also  insists  npon  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  an  important  part  both  of  public 
and  of  private  worship.'  He  mentions  the  commentatio  literarum 
divtnarumj  for  the  instruction  and  strengthening  of  the  faithful,  as 
the  chief  exercise  of  public  worship.^  In  another  treatise,  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  in  connection  with  the  singing  of  psalms,  ex- 
hortations, (iUoeutianeSj  are  specified  as  the  several  parts  of  public 
worship.* 

Both  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  speak  of  the  reader,  as  an  officer  in 
the  church,  the  latter  of  whom  particularly  describes  the  ordination 
of  two  readers  to  this  office.* 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  enjoin  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  most  important  part  of  public  worship.  And  Origen 
and  Chrysostom  insist  upon  this  as  the  foundation  of  all  correct 
religious  service.^  To  these  authorities,  again,  may  be  added  those 
of  various  councils,  on  the  same  subject.* 

As  a  general  rule,  none  but  the  books  which  were  received  as  ca- 
nonical were  allowed  to  be  read  in  public  worship.  The  reading  of 
other  books  in  private  was  recommended  for  personal  edification, 
but  not,  like  the  Scriptures,  as  being  of  divine  authority.*  As  in 
different  provinces  the  church  was  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
trae  character  of  certain  books,  so  they  difiered  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  permitting  the  same  to  be  read  in  religious  worship. 
The  apochryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Antilegomena 
of  the  New,  were  chiefly  the  subject  of  dispute.  The  diligent  peru- 
sal of  the  apocryphal  books  was  recommended  to  catechumens,  but 
their  authority  was  seldom  or  never  allowed  in  doctrinal  discussions. 
These  books  were  held  in  higher  repute  by  the  church  in  Africa 
than  by  any  other. 

The  controversy  relating  to  the  Antilegomena,  in  a  great  measure 
ceased  in  the  fourth  century.  The  authority  of  the  Apocalypse 
was,  however,  still  controverted ;  and  the  churches  of  Constantino- 
ple, Antioch,  and  others  continued  to  refuse  it  a  place  in  the 
sacred  canon.^^  Ephraemof  Syria,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  Leontius  of  Byzantium,  were  apparently  the 
first  to  remove  the  prejudice  against  this  book.^^ 

No  distinction  was  made  between  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  but  both  were  regarded  as  of  equal  authority,  and  in 
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religious  worship  selections  from  eacli  were  read  in  connection. 
The  selections  even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century  were  made  by 
the  bishops  at  pleasure;  and  on  the  festivals  of  the  church,  particu- 
lar portions,  especially  from  the  New  Testament,  were  read :  all 
which  indicates  that  a  uniform  order  of  liturgical  worship  had  not 
yet  been  established.  While  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
sabbath  continued  to  be  observed,  it  was  customary  on  the  former 
occasion  to  read  the  Old  Testament ;  and  on  the  latter,  the  New.^ 
The  controverted  portions  of  Scripture  above  mentioned,  and 
other  religious  works,  were  frequently  read  in  public  on  certain 
occasions ;  such  as  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Doc- 
trines of  the  Apostles,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  first  epistle  of 
Clemens  Romanus  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Homilies  of  the  cele- 
brated fathers,  Public  Symbols  and  Rules  of  Faith,  and  Memoirs 
of  Martyrs  and  Saints." 

§2.   OF  THE  ORDER  IK  WHICH  THE  SCRIPTURES  WERE  READ. 

At  first  there  was  no  established  order  for  the  reading  of  them. 
Before  the  canon  of  the  new  Testament  was  completed,  no  certain 
order  was  practicable.  The  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
Jews  was  not  suited  to  Christian  churches.  It  was  accordingly  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  bishops  to  direct  the  selections  to  be  read, 
the  canons  of  the  church  having  established  the  divine  authority  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Even  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  instances  occur  of 
such  appointments  by  the  bishop.^  In  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  church,  usage  has  a  great  influence.  The  traditions  of  the 
apostles,  and  especially  usages  established  by  them,  were  very  care- 
fully observed.  Every  innovation  was  regarded  with  jealousy 
proportionate  to  the  antiquity  of  the  usi&ge  which  it  would  super- 
cede. 

The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  only  gradually  formed,  and 
some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  completed.  In  the  course  of  the 
second  century,  the  four  Gospels  were  received  by  the  church  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  have  them.  Ori  the  contrary,  the  gospels 
of  the  heretics,  as  they  were  called,  were  rejected.  At  the  close 
of  the  present  period,  (a.  d.  254,)  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — which,  how- 
ever, only  one  part  of  the  church  considered  as  a  work  of  Paul — and 
lastly,  the  First  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  had 
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been  admitted  mto  the  canon.  With  regard  to  the  canonical  au- 
thority of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistles  of 
James,  Jude,  and  Second  of  Peter,  and  lastly  of  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation, the  opinions  were  yet  for  some  time  divided.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  other  writings,  which  are  not  now  considered  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  canon,  viz.  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  and  Clement, 
and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  wer(^  held  by  some  (especially  Cle- 
ment and  Origen)  in  equal  esteem  with  the  Scriptures,  and  quoted 
as  such. 

*^  The  Synod  of  Laodicea  was  held  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  between  the  years  360  and  864.  In  the  fifty-ninth  canon 
it  was  enacted  that  no  uncanonical  book  should  be  used  in  the 
churches ;  and  in  the  sixtieth  a  Ust  was  given  of  the  canonical  books. 
In  this  list,  all  the  iHebrew  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are  re- 
ceived. The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  same  as  ours,  ex- 
cept the  Book  of  Revelation,  which,  however,  was  considered 
genuine,  in  Egypt,  by  Athanasius  and  Cyril." 

The  earliest  division  of  the  New  Testament  was  into  the  Gospels 
and  the  Apostles,  corresponding  to  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures.  This  division  appears  in  the  writings  of  Tertul- 
lian  and  Irenseus,'  and  must,  accordingly,  have  been  anterior  to 
their  time.  The  reading  was  directed  according  to  this  division, 
one  lesson  from  each  being  read  alternately.  Between  the  reading 
of  these.  Psalms  were  sung,  or  selections  from  the  Old  Testament 
were  read.  When  there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  direct  the  reading, 
the  Scriptures  were  read  consecutively,  according  to  their  established 
order ;  but  this  order  was  interrupted  on  the  festivals  of  the  church 
and  other  occasions.'  At  Easter,  the  account  of  the  resurrection 
was  read  from  each  of  the  evangelists  successively.^  The  season  of 
Pentecost,  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide,  was  set  apart  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles/  The  Western  church  connected 
with  this  the  reading  of  the  Epistles  and  of  the  Apocalypse.' 
During  Lent,.  Genesis  was  read,'  and,  as  early  as  the  third  century, 
the  Book  of  Job  was  read  in  Passion-week.  In  a  word,  though  we 
have  no  complete  order  of  the  lessons  read. through  the  year,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  reading  was  directed  by  an  established  rule 
and  plan,  especially  on  all  the  principal  festivals  and  solemnities  of 
the  church. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the  assembly  kneeled  and  prayed  for 
pardon  of  the  sins  of  which  they  might  have  been  guilty  in  the 
reading;  saying,  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us."     Instead  of  this 
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prayer,  however,  other  forms  were  frequently  used ;  such  as,  ^^  Thns 
saith  the  Lord,"  etc.  The  reading  at  the  bnrial-seryioe  was  ended 
with  the  exclamation,  '^  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord." 

§  3.   OF  THE  MODE  OF  DESIGNATINa  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  LSSSOKS. 

Ik  many  mannscripts,  these  divisions  are  denoted  by  certain 
marks,  like  the  masoretic  notes  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptores.  These, 
however,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  necessity  the  most  ancient 
divisions,  for  none  of  the  manuscripts  themselves  have,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  critics,  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
and  most  of  them  are  of  an  origin  much  kter.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  ancient  yersions,  which  date  back  to  a  much  hi^er 
antiquity  than  any  manuscripts  now  extant,  and  from  which,  almost 
without  exception,  the  lessons  were  read,  are  also  divided  in  the 
same  manner.  Such  for  example  are  the  divisions  of  the  Syriac 
Peshito.  From  all  which,  it  is  probable  that  these  divisions  were 
made  as  eariy  as  the  second  century.  According  to  this  method, 
the  New  Testament  was  divided  into  two  kinds  of  chapters,  some 
longer  and  some  shorter.  The  divisions,  however,  were  not  uni* 
form  in  the  different  churches,  and  were  subject  to  revision  from 
time  to  time.^ 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  was  customary  to  refer  to  texts 
of  Scripture  by  quoting  a  few  words  of  the  passage  in  question,  or 
by  a  description  of  it,  thus :  As  it  is  said  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,— or.  As  it  is  written  in  the  passage  relating  to  the  woman 
that  had  an  issue,  etc. 

The  division  into  chapters  was  singularly  indiscreet  and  inju- 
dicious, often  sadly  interrupting  the  sense  and  sundering  parts  of  the 
text,  which  ought  to  be  closely  united  in  the  same  paragraph  or 
verse.*  This  division  was  the  work  of  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  New  Testament  was  first  divided  into 
verses  in  the  edition  of  Robert  Stephens,  a.  n.  1551. 

§4.   OF  THE  MAKKER  IK  WHICH  THE  SCRIPTURES  WERE   READ, 
AKD   OF  OTHER  EXERCISES  IK  COKKECTIOK. 

Gbrtaik  portions  of  the  Scripture,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
were  sung,  others  were  recited  or  read.    The  Psalms  were  uniformly 

*  In  the  last  century,  an  anonymous  writer  published  the  following  calculatioii, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Masorites,  for  the  English  yersion  of  the  Bible,  under  (be 
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sung,  and  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  same  was  true 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  All  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures 
were  read;  but  the  mode  of  reading  was  very  unlike  that  in  com- 
mon use ;  it  was  indeed  a  recitative  or  chant ;  each  syllable  was 
uttered  with  a  measured  cadence  and  modulation,  in  a  style  and 
manner  midway  between  that  of  singing  and  ordinary  reading.  In 
the  East  especially  was  this  art  of  chanting  greatly  cultivated ;  and 
the  Koran  to  this  day  is  thus  read. 

It  was  a  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  oriental  church,  that  the 
words  of  the  Most  High  ought  to  be  pronQunced  in  a  higher  and 


title  of  the  Old  and  New  Te$tttmmt  DwecUd,  It  is  said  to  haye  ooenpied  three 
jears  of  the  compiler's  Ufe,  and  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  trifling  employments 
to  which  superstition  has  led  mankind. 

Th$  Old  and  New  Tettament'IHueeted, 

BooIes  in  the  Old 89 In  the  New 27 Total 66 

Chapters 929 260 1,189 

Verses 28,214 7,959 81,178 

Words 692,489 181,258 779,692 

Utters 2,728,800 888,880 8,666,480 

Apocr^ha, 

Chapters.... 188 

Verses 6,081 

Words * 262,186 

The  middle  chapter  and  least  in  the  Bible,  is  Psalm  117. 
The  middle  Terse  is  the  eighth  of  the  118th  Psalm. 
The  middle  time,  2d  of  Chronicles,  4th  chapter,  16th  Terse. 
The  word  And  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  86,648  times. 
The  same  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  10,684  times. 
The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6866  times. 

Old  Teatament, 
The  middle  book  is  ProTerbs. 
The  middle  chapter  is  Job  29th. 

The  middle  Terse  is  the  2d  Chronicles,  20th  chapter,  between  the  17th  and 
18th  Terses. 
The  least  Terse  is  Ist  Chronicles,  Ist  chapter,  and  26th  verse. 

New  TeetamenL 

The  middle  book  is  Thessalonians  2d. 
The  middle  chapter  is  between  the  18th  and  14th  Romans. 
The  middle  Terse  is  in  chapter  17th  of  Acts,  17th  Terse. 
The  least  Terse  is  11th  chapter  of  John,  86th  Terse. 

The  21st  Terse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Exra  has  aU  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
except  j\ 
The  19th  chapter  of  the  2d  of  Kings  and  the  87th  of  Isaiah  are  alike. 
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more  jojfiil  strain  than  that  of  common  conversation  and  reading. 
On  this  interesting  point  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known. 
The  ancient  art  of  chanting  the  Scriptures  was  perpetoated  by  tra- 
dition, and  only  some  slight  traces  of  it  can  now  be  obsferved  in  the 
Greek,  Boman,  and  Protestant  chnrches. 

Augnstin,  the  great  rhetorician  and  musician  of  the  ancient 
chnrdi,  contends  earnestly  for  an  easy,  simple,  and  unstudied  style 
of  psalmody,  and  commends  highly  the  singing  of  Athanasius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  which  more  resembled  the  performance  of  a 
reader  than  of  a  singer.^  In  accordance  with  this  author,  the  ap- 
proved style  of  conducting  the  services  of  the  church  seems  to  have 
been  to  conform  the  exercise  of  singing  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that 
of  reading ;  and  the  reading,  to  that  of  singing.  The  style  was 
much  the  same  both  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  Greek 
church.  In  both,  the  rehearsals  were  so  rapid,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  most  resembled  that  of  singing  or 
of  reading. 

The  reading  was  begun  and  closed  with  a  set  form.  The  reader, 
according  to  Cyprian,  sainted  the  audience  by  saying,  ^^  Peace  be 
with  you."  This  prerogative  was  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  897,  denied  to  the  reader,  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
presbyter  or  bishop.'  Then  again,  it  became  the  usual  salutation 
at  the  opening  df  ptiblic  worship  and  before  the  sermon. 

Before  the  reading  began,  the  deacon  enjoined  silence,  and  often 
Called  aloud  again,  7Cpoa;|^6)fi£r,  attendamuSf  attention!  Then 
the  reader  proceeded,  saying,  ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  in  the  lesson 
from  the  Old  Testament,  or  from  the  Gospels,"  etc.,  or  again,  '^  Be- 
loved brethren,  in  the  Epistles  it  is  written."  This  was  said  to 
awaken  attention  and  veneration  for  the  word  read.' 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  the  people  responded  frequently,  if  not 
uniformly,  by  saying,  "Amen."  The  purport  of  which  was,  accord- 
ing to  Alexander  Halesius,  "  God  grant  us  to  continue  steadfast  in 
the  faith."  Or  they  said,  "We  thank  thee.  Lord;"  "We  thank 
thee,  0  Christ," — for  the  previous  word.  Such  abuses  finally  arose 
from  this  custom,  that  the  people  were  forbidden  to  join  in  the  re- 
sponse, and  the  minister  closed  the  reading  of  the  epistles  by  say- 
ing, "Blessed  be  God,"  and  that  of  the  evangelists  by  saying, 
"  Glory  be  to  thee,  0  Lord."* 

Whenever  the  deacon,  presbyter,  or  bishop,  performed  the  office  of 
reader,  he  introduced  the  service  by  a  form  which  was  substantially, 
the  same  as  that  which  is  still  observed  in  the  Episcopal  service. 
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At  first  the  reading  was  performed  from  the  amho^  a  pulpit  or 
desk,  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  afterward  the  reading  was  from 
the  pulpily  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles  which,  out  of  reverence  for  these  parts  of  Scripture,  were 
rehearsed  near  the  altar;  the  former  on  the  right  handj  and  the 
latter  on  the  left^  of  the  altar.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  subdeacon 
to  read  or  chant  the  Epistles ;  and  of  the  deacon  to  rehearse  the 
Gospels. 

The  reader  was  at  all  times  required  to  stand  in  the  discharge 
of  his  office;  the  people  preserved  the  same  attitude  in  the  rehear- 
sal of  the  Psalms,  and  the  reading  of  the  lessons  from  the  Ghwpels 
and  the  Epistles  at  the  celebration  of  their  festivals.  Cyprian  repre- 
sents this  to  have  been,  on  all  occasions,  the  custom  in  Africa.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  recommend  both  the  clergy  and  the  people 
to  stand  in  profound  silence  during  the  reading  of  the  Q^ospeh,^ 
Augustin  urges  all  who  are  lame,  or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity,  so 
that  they  cannot  conveniently  stand,  to. sit  and  reverently  listen  to 
the  word  of  God.'  But  it  was  a  general  rule  of  the  ancient  church, 
which  has  at  all  times  been  observed,  and  still  is  to  some  extent, 
that  the  hearers  sat  during  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  arose  when  the  Gospels  were  recited.  If  in  the  delivery  of  a 
sermon  the  preacher  introduced  a  passage  from  the  Gospels,  the 
assembly  immediately  arose ;  which  was  the  frequent  occasion  of 
much  noise  and  confusion.  The  reason  for  this  usage  in  relation 
to  the  Gospels  is  given  by  Chrysostom  as  follows : — "  If  the  letters 
of  a  king  are  read  in  the  theatre  with  great  silence,  much  more 
ought  we  to  compose  ourselves,  and  reverently  to  arise  and  listen 
when  the  letters,  not  of  an  earthly  kipg,  but  of  the  Lord  of  angels, 
are  read  to  us."^ 

Jerome,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  is  the  first  who  mentions 
the  custom  of  burning  lighted  candles  in  the  Eastern  church,  though 
not  in  the  Western,  when  the  Gospels  were  read.^  But  all  antiquity 
oSexs  no  earlier  conclusive  authority  for  this  unmeaning  supersti- 
tion, which  is  still  observed,  not  only  in  the  Bomish  church,  but 
in  the  Lutheran  churches  on  the  continent.  The  authorities  for 
this  rite,  as  given  by  J^ome,  are  the  lighting  of  lamps  by  the  vir- 
gins in  the  Gospel,  the  exhortation  to  have  our  loins  girded  and 
our  lamps  burning, ^ together  with  such  passages  as  the  following: 
Luke  xii.  35 ;  John  v.  85 ;  Fs.  cxix.  105. 
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§  5.   OF  THE  PSALTER. 

The  use  of  the  Psalter  as  a  system  of  psalmody  is  an  imitation  of 
the  synagogue  and  temple  service.  The  usage  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  very  general,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  church.  Bat  the 
Psalter  also  partook  very  much  of  the  character  of  a  symbolical  book, 
and  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church.  It 
contains  appropriate  lessons  for  reading,  and  religious  formularies, 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  youth  and  of  the  people  generally. 
These,  the  clergy  were  required  to  commit  to  memory,  and  to  ex- 
plain.^ Such  indeed  was  the  consideration  in  which  it  was  held, 
that  it  was  styled  the  Bible  in  miniature,  a  manual  of  all  sacred 
things,  and  a  representative  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.'  Even  in 
the  dark  ages,  when  men  were  denied  the  use  of  the  Bible,  the 
Psalter  was  allowed  to  the  laity  generally.* 

The  Psalms  were  very  early  introduced  as  a  constituent  part  of 
religious  worship,  and  were  variously  numbered  and  divided ;  some- 
times into  five  books,  corresponding  to  the  books  of  Moses ;  and 
again  they  were  arranged  in  different  classes  according  to  their 
character,  as  Hallelujah,  Baptismal,  Penitential  Psalms,  and  many 
others. 

§6.   OF  THE  PERICOPii. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  that  particular  lessons  were  set 
apart  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  to  be  read  on  certain  sabbaths 
and  special  festive  occasions.  The  custom  was  derived  from  the 
Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  read  different  portions  of  their  Scrip- 
tures on  their  several  festivals.  These  specific  selections  from  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  denominated  Perieop».  When 
these  selections  were  first  made,  is  a  question  on  which  the  learned 
are  greatly  divided.  Some  contend  that  they  are  of  apostolic  ori- 
gin ;  others  that  they  originated  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  others 
again,  date  them  back  no  farther  than  the  eighth  century.  For  a 
discussion  of  these  several  theories,  the  reader  is  referred  to  An- 
gusti,  and  to  the  authorities  quoted  by  him. 

To  aid  those  who  could  not  read,  picture^  of  Scripture  scenes 
were  also  hung  upon  the  walls.  In  the  idolatrous  devotion  with 
which  popish  superstition  bows  down  before  the  images  and  paint- 
ings of  the  sainted  dead,  the  intelligent  reader  will  easily  discover 
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only  a  perversion  of  the  pure  intents  for  which  primitive  piety  first 
introduced  them  into  the  ancient  churches. 

These  remarks  respecting  the  use  of  images  are  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Pre- 
vious to  this  period,  pictorial  representations  of  all  kinds  were 
generally  repudiated,  but  in  the  sixth  century  the  superstitious 
perversions  of  such  works  of  art  had  already  begun. 

The  taste  for  pictorial  representations  and  images  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  paganism,  an  imitation  of  the  ornaments  of  its  temples.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Constantino.  As  a  substitute  for 
embellishments  of  pagan  art,  he  lavished  on  the  public  monuments, 
with  which  he  adorned  the  imperial  city,  representations  of  scenes 
from  the  Scriptures,  such  as  Abraham  ofiering  up  Isaac,  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den,  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  &c.  Constantia,  the 
sister  of  Constantino,  sought  to  obtain  an  image  of  Christ.  At 
Rome,  the  images  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  attending  Christ 
were  painted  upon  the  walls. 

Similar  representations  of  scenes  in  sacred  history  adorned  the 
dress  of  Christian  women,  such  as  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana,  the 
man  sick  of  the  palsy,  the  blind  restored  to  sight,  Mary  Magdalene 
embracing  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Asterius, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  severely  censured  these 
ornaments,  admonishing  Christian  women,  that  instead  of  wearing 
a  kneeling  penitent  in  embroidery,  they  might  more  fitly  mourn 
over  their  own  sins  with  a  penitent  spirit. 

Augustin  and  Chrysostom  inveighed  against  images  in  churches 
in  such  terms  as  clearly  show  that  many  had  abeady  begun  to  make 
them  objects  of  religious  worship.  John  of  Damascus,  a.  d.  750, 
defended  the  worship  of  images.  The  Synod  of  Constantinople, 
A.  n.  754,  decided  against  the  worship  of  images ;  the  second  Synod 
of  Nice,  A.  D.  787,  pronounced  in  favour  of  it.  These  data  indicate 
the  progress  of  degeneracy  in  the  worship  of  images,  of  saints, 
and  martyrs,  and  of  the  virgin,  all  which  were  closely  connected. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

OF  HOMILIES.' 
§  1.   GENERAL  REMARKS,  NAMES,  ETC. 

Evert  religious  discourse,  almost  without  exception,  was  baaed 
on  some  text,  or  distinctly  related  to  some  passage  of  Scripture. 
It  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  explain  and  enforce  the  same. 
In  the  Latin  church,  instances  frequently  occur  of  sermons  without 
any  text,  hut  they  had  reference  distinctly  to  the  Scripture  lesson 
which  had  just  been  read,  which  is  sometimes  cited,  and  at  others 
is  passed  over  in  sQence.  But  in  either  case  the  discourse  is  a 
paraphrase  or  explanation  of  the  passage  in  question.  A  sermon, 
according  to  the  idea  of  the  ancient  church,  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  rhetorical  discourse  upon  some  passage  of  Scripture^  hdvingfor 
its  object  the  spiritual  edification  of  the  hearers.  It  is  an  expon- 
turn  and  application  of  Scripture^  not  merely  a  religious  discouise 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  audience. 

This  discourse  was  called  by  different  names,  as  Xo/og,  an  era- 
tiony  oiiOua^  a  homily :.  the  latter  implies  a  more  familiar  discourse 
than  the  former.  When  the  deacon  officiated  in  the  place  of  the 
bishop,  his  discourse  was  frequently  denominated  xn/fvyiixi.  It 
was  also  styled  hv^ajSxa?Ua^  ^^vyv^t'^y  ixOeCigj  etc.  In  the  Latin 
church  it  was  styled  tractatuSj  disputatioy  allocutio. 

The  modem  divisions  and  parts  of  a  sermon,  such  as  the  intro- 
duction, the  proposition,  the  illustration  and  application,  were  to- 
tally imknown  in  formy  to  the  ancient  fathers.  The  strife  then 
was,  as  Oregory  Nazianzen  justly  observes,  not  about  termSy  bat 
doctrines. 

Mosheim  asserts  that  the  sermon  was  not  at  first  a  necessary 
part  of  religious  worship.  In  answer  to  this  absurd  hypothesis  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  discourses  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
not  indeed  homilies  like  those  of  Ghrysostom  and  Augustin,  but 
they  resemble  these  much  more  than  they  do  the  catechetical  in- 
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stmctions  of  Cyril  and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a' 
pattern  for  a  formal  discourse.     The  same  may  also  be  said  of  most 
of  the  discourses  of  Peter  and  Paul,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

We  may  also,  with  propriety,  refer  to  all  those  passages  which 
relate  to  the  usage  of  Jewish  worship  in  their  synagogues,  accord- 
ing to  which  that  portion  of  Scripture  which  had  been  read  was 
made  the  subject  of  discourse.  Luke  iv.  16 ;  Matt.  iy.  23 ;  ziii. 
54 ;  Acts  xiii.  1&-27 ;  zv.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  15,  etc :  from  all  which 
it  appears  that  a  discourse  based  on  the  Scriptures  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  The  first  instance  of  such  on  re- 
cord is  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  Nehemiah.  The  homilies  of  the 
Christian  church  were  only  an  imitation  of  these  discourses  in  the 
synagogue,  from  which  they  were  derived.'  The  discourses  of  the 
apostles  were  either  based  on  some  specific  portions  of  Scripture, 
or  else  they  were  an  abstract  of  sacred  history.  Instances  of  the 
former  class  are  found  in  Acts  i.  15 ;  ii.  14-86 ;  of  the  latter. 
Acts  vii.  2-53 ;  xvii.  22-31 ;  Acts  xzii.  and  xxiii. 

For  further  illustration  we  may  refer  to  2  Tim.  iii.  14-17,  and  to 
the  miraculous  gift  oi  prapheBying^  i.  e.  of  teaching,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  1  Cor.  zii.  28,  29 ;  Eph.  iv.  11.  The  churches  to  whom 
the  apostles  addressed  their  epistles  were  required  to  have  them 
read  in  public,  accompanied,  no  doubt,  with  suitable  explanations 
and  applications.  Col.  iv.  16  ;  1  Thess.  v.  27 ;  2  Peter  iii.  15, 16. 

Justin  Martyr  expressly  asserts,  that  "  certain  selections  from 
the  prophets  and  memoirs  of  the  apostles  were  not  only  read,  but 
explained  and  enforced.^'  By  the  prophets  and  memoirs,  he  evi- 
dently means  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
*'  After  the  reading  is  ended,  the  minister  of  the  assembly  makes  an 
address  in  which  he  admonishes  and  exhorts  the  people  to  imitate 
the  virtues  which  it  enjoins."'  This  is  the  first  mention  made  in 
ecclesiastical  history  of  a  Christian  sermon. 

So  also  Tertullian,  in  the  second  century :  **  We  come  together 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  to  hear  what, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  may  be  applicable 
to  us,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time.  At  least,  we  establish  our 
faith,  we  encourage  our  hope,  we  assure  our  confidence ;  and,  by  the 
injunctions  of  the  divine  word,  we  make  its  life-giving  power  efiica- 
cious  to  our  hearts.  We  admonish  and  reprove  one  another,  and 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  teachings  of  the  divine  word.     And  this 
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word  of  God  has  the  greater  weight,  because  each  regards  himself 
as  standing  in  the  presence  of  God.''^  Who  can  doubt  that  this 
extract  describes  the  office  of  the  preacher  as  an  essential  part  of 
public  worship. 

This  duty  is  also  specified  in  the  Apostolical  Constitatione : 
*^  When  the  gospel  is  read,  let  all  the  elders  and  deacons,  and  the 
whole  assembly  stand  in  silence.  Afterward,  let  the  elders,  one  by 
by  one,  but  not  all  of  them,  exhort  the  people ;  and  lastly,  let  the 
bishop,  as  the  master,  address  them."^  Again,  they  speak  of  the 
bishop  as  ^^  the  preacher  of  the  word  of  God,"  and  as  preaching  to 
the  people  the  things  pertaining  to  their  salvation.' 

Again,  the  notes  of  Peter's  addresses  to  the  people  which  Glemena 
Romanus  has  left,  are  proof  positive  to  the  point  in  dispute,  pro- 
vided they  are  genuine;^  but  they  are  confessedly  of  doubtful 
authority.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  sermon 
or  homiletic  address  was,  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  a  part 
of  public  worship.  In  regard  to  this  point  at  a  later  period,  there 
can  be  no  question. 

§2.   OF  THOSE  BT  WHOM  THE  HOMILIES  WERE  DELIVEBEI). 

Justin  Marttr  informs  us,  that  after  the  reading,  the  president 
of  the  assembly,  6  7tpf(TT(^g,  makes  an  application  of  the  word, 
vov^eciav  xai  rtpoxWyiCiv  Ttoteiraty  and  exhorts  to  an  imitation 
of  the  virtues  which  it  inculcates.^  This  passage  distinctly  ascribes 
to  the  presiding  minister  the  duty  of  explaining  and  applying  the 
Scriptures  which  were  read.  And  the  same  is  manifest  from  the 
whole  history  of  the  ancient  church.  To  preach,  or  as  Ambrose 
expresses  it,  to  teach  the  people^  was  uniformly  the  bishop's  duty. 
The  case  of  Ambrose  himself  is  a  clear  illustration  of  this  duty. 
He  was  promoted  from  a  civil  office  to  that  of  bishop,  without  hav- 
ing even  been  baptized  as  a  catechumen ;  and,  in  view  of  his  unpre- 
paredness,  sought  in  vain  to  excuse  himself  from  the  discharge  of 
this  part  of  his  duties,  alleging  that  he  had  need  himself  to  learn, 
instead  of  teaching  others.  But,  as  he  himself  confesses,  he  was 
obliged  to  begin  to  teach  before  he  had  himself  been  a  learner.' 

The  distinction  between  ruling  and  teaching  elders  resulted 
simply  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  those  trying  times,  men  were 
sometimes  required  to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  church  who  yet 
were  not  qualified  to  act  as  preachers ;  and  a  competent  teacher 
was  not  always  suited  to  direct  the  afiairs  of  the  church.    But  the 
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office  of  a  ruling  elder  who  did  not  teach,  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ception to  a  general  rule — as  an  extraordinary  provision  for  a 
peculiar  emergency,  while  the  office  of  preaching  was  accounted 
the  most  honourable  and  important  part  of  the  bishop's  duties. 
'*  Far  from  this  seat,"  says  Ghrysostom,  ^^  let  him  be  removed  who 
knows  not  how  to  teach  sound  doctrine  as  he  ought." '  The  neglect 
of  this  duty  is,  by  the  Apostolical  Canons,  c.  58,  to  be  punished 
witK  suspension  and  removal  from  office. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  case  on  record,  of  a  bishop  who  was  removed 
for  his  inability  to  teach ;  but  there  are  many  in  which  the  bishops 
were  disregarded  and  neglected  for  this  cause.  Such  was  the  case 
of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Atticus,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople.^ On  the  contrary,  they  who  excelled  in  this  duty  were 
held  in  the  highest  consideration,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chry- 
sostom,  Augustin,  etc. 

The  deacon  and  even  the  presbyter  officiated  only  as  iubstitutea 
of  the  bishop  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  from  sickness  or 
other  causes.  Both  Augustin  and  Chrysostom  preached  for  their 
bishops  in  this  capacity.^  In  such  cases  the  bishop  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  was  said  by  his  substitute,  of  which  we  have  a 
striking  instance  in  the  history  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

From  all  this  we  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  right  to 
preach  was  restricted  under  all  circumstances^  to  the  bishops  alone. 
For  how,  in  that  case,  were  the  churches  which  had  no  bishop  to  be 
supplied  with  the  preaching  of  the  word  of  God  ?  In  all  such  ca^es 
the  presbyter  occupied  the  place,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
bishop ;  and  in  his  absence  or  failure,  the  deacon  supplied  his  place ; 
noty  however^  by  delivering  an  original  discourse^  but  by  reading 
one  from  the  fathers.  The  Apostolical  Canons,  c.  58,  require  the 
bishop  or  the  presbyter  to  deliver  the  sermon,  and  exact  upon  both 
the  same  penalty  for  neglect  of  duty. 

In  times  of  persecution,  presbyters  and  deacons  were  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  preaching.  Still,  the  deacon  was  regarded  only 
as  an  assistant,  like  a  licentiate  or  candidate  for  the  sacred  office. 
Origen,  in  Palestine,  was  invited  ^'  by  the  bishops  to  expound  the 
sacred  Scriptures  publicly  in  the  church,  although  he  had  not  yet 
attained  the  priesthood  by  the  imposition  of  hands."*  From 
Justin  Martyr  it  would  seem  that  freedom  of  remark  was  allowed 
to  all  laymen  in  social  worship,  and  Hilary  explicitly  declares  that 
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it  was  the  common  privilege  of  all,  first  to  teadi  and  th^  to 
baptize.* 

Laymen  who  had  not  received  ordination  were  not  allowed  to 
preach,  but  there  are  instances  on  record,  notwithstanding,  of  snch 
permission  being  granted  to  them  under  certain  oiroumstances.^ 

But  the  apostolic  rule  forbidding  a  Woman  to  teach  was  most 
cautiously  observed.^  The  Montanists  are,  indeed,  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  but  Tertullian,  himself  one  of  this  sect,  complains  of 
this  abuse.'  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage  forbid  both  the  laity 
and  women  to  teach  in  public.  ''Let  no  laymen  teach  in  the 
presence  of  the  clergy."  ^  "  Let  no  woman,  however  learned  or 
pious,  presume  to  teach  the  other  sex  in  public  assembly."  ^^ 

§  8.   OF  THE  FREQUENCT  OF  8BBK0NS. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  sermon  consisted  originally 
in  an  explanation  and  application  of  the  Scripture  lessons  which 
had  just  been  read.  Sermons  were,  therefore,  as  a  general  rale, 
as  frequent  as  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  If,  in  any  instance, 
a  sermon  was  delivered  without  any  foregoing  lesson  from  the 
Scriptures,  it  was  an  exception  to  the  genersd  rule.  In  some 
cases,  several  sermons  were  delivered  by  different  speakers  in  suc- 
cession at  the  same  meeting.  At  other  times,  several  were  de- 
livered by  the  same  speaker  on  the  same  day.^  Sermons  were  an 
appropriate  part  of  every  form  of  public  worship,  but  they  were 
especially  designed  for  the  catechiunen ;  and  for  this  reason  were 
a  part  of  the  services  designed  for  them.'  The  frequency  with 
which  they  were  delivered  varied  greatly  in  different  countries  and 
dioceses.  They  were  expected  of  course  on  the  Sabbath,  frequently 
on  Saturday,  t.  e.  both  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Sabbath,  espe- 
cially while  both  days  were  observed  in  connection,  as  was  custom- 
ary until  the  fourth  century.  A  sermon  was  also  essential  to  a  due 
celebration  of  the  festivals  of  the  church.  During  the  fifty  festive 
days  from  Easter  to  Whitsunday,  a  sermon  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  was  delivered  each  day,  in  the  oriental  churches;  and 
also  on  each  day  of  Lent.  Afterward  they  became  less  frequent, 
but  were  still  delivered  on  fast-days.  On  other  occasions  they 
were  delivered  in  the  afternoon.  A  sermon  was  also  delivered  at 
some  time  during  the  middle  of  the  week;  usually  on  Friday. 

*  Primum  omnes  docebant  et  baptiiabant — In  i^A.  xt.  12. 
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Instances  also  occur  in  tbe  writings  of  the  fathers,  of  sermons  for 
the  forenoon  and  for  afternoon.'  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  uniform  arrangement.  No  better  evidence  of  the  consider- 
ation in  which  this  part  of  religious  worship  was  held  can  be  giveUy 
than  the  fact  that  Julian  the  Apostate,  in  his  endeavours  to  restore 
idolatry,  recommended  the  pagan  priests  to  imitate  the  Christian 
preachers  by  delivering  similar  discourses. 

§4.  OF  THE  LENGTH  OF  TIME  ALLOTTED  FOB  THE  DELIYEBT  OF 

THE  SEBMON. 

This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  determined  by  any  canon  or 
rule  of  custom.  It  appears  rather  to  have  been  regulated  by  times 
and  circumstances.  Sermons  were,  however,  much  shorter  in  the 
Latin  than  in  the  Greek  church.  Some  conjecture  as  to  their  length 
may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  that  more  than  one  was 
delivered  in  succession ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the 
longest  sermons  which  remain  to  us  were  delivered  in  churches 
where  this  custom  prevailed.  Some  of  Chrysostom's  must  have 
occupied  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  although  this  was  the  usual 
time  for  the  whole  service,  as  Ghrysostom  himself  asserts.^  Bing- 
ham is  of  opinion  that  the  sermons  of  the  fathers  could  not  have 
been  an  hour  in  length ;  most  of  the  sermons  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
according  to  him,  could  not  have  occupied  one  half  hour,  and  many 
not  ten  minutes.' 

Like  the  ancient  orators,  the  preacher  is  supposed  to  have  spoken 
by  an  hour-glass,  a  water-dock,  or  a  sand-glass. 

§5.   OF  THE   POSITION  OF  THE  8PBAEEB. 

In  many  countries  the  speaker  habitually  occupied  an  elevated 
desk  in  the  body  of  the  house,  which  was  also  used  for  the  reading, 
and  for  various  exercises.  In  other  places  this  was  used  by  the 
speaker  occasionally,  but  not  habitually.  Ghrysostom  and  Augus- 
tin  were  accustomed  to  speak  from  this  place,  that  they  might 
more  easily  be  heard  by  the  immense  multitudes  that  thronged  to 
listen  to  them. 

The  custom  originally  was  for  the  preacher  to  speak  either  from 

the  bisliop's  seat  or  from  before  the  altar,  and  behind  the  lattice 

that  separated  the  sanctuary  or  shrine  from  the  body  of  the  house  ;^ 

but  most  frequently  from  the  former  place,  which,  as  Augustin- 
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Bays,  was  an  elevated  thf  one,  that  from  It  the  bishop  might  watcli 
his  flock,  as  the  vintagelr  does  his  yinejard  from  his  watch-tower. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  care  of  the  chmreh  became  more 
cumbersome,  and  the  bishops  began  to  neglect  or  Omit  the  daty  of 
preaching,  the  deacons  became  the  moderators  of  the  assembly,  and 
the  preacher  occupied  the  desk  of  the  reader.  This  position  was, 
of  necessity,  allotted  to  the  preacher  in  the  vast  Grothic  cathedrals 
which  were  erected  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Sermons  were  frequently  deliyered  in  other  places  besides  the 
church ;  but  this  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  eulo- 
gies of  the  martyrs  were  usually  delivered  in  the  exedr»,  baptiste- 
ries, cemeteries,  etc.  The  monks  frequently  preached  from  the 
trees,  and  the  top  of  a  post  or  pillar. 

§  6.  or  THB  ATTITUDE  OP  THK  SPEAKER,  MODE  OF  DELIVEBT, 
DEPORTMENT  OP  THE  AUDIENCE,  ETC. 

In  regard  to  the  attitude  both  of  the  speaker  and  of  the  audience 
during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  the  ancient  custom  was  precisely 
the  reverse  of  the  modern.  In  the  primitive  church  it  was  custom- 
ary  for  the  speaker  to  sit,  and  for  tihe  audience  to  stand.  As  in 
attending  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  they  stood,  in  token  of 
reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  so  in  listening  to  the  sermon,  in 
which  it  was  explained  and  enforced,  for  the  same  reason  they  pre- 
served a  similar  attitude.  To  this,  however,  there  were  exeeptionB, 
and  the  usage  was  different  in  different  places.  In  Africa  the  cus- 
tom above  mentioned  was  observed  with  great  care.  Augustan 
insists  often  upon  it,  and  rebukes  every  departure  from  it  except  in 
cases  of  infirmity,  which  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  the  hearer  to 
preserve  this  attitude.  At  one  time  he  apologizes  for  the  inconve- 
nient length  of  his  sermon,  especially  inasmuch  as  he  is  permitted 
to  9ttf  while  they  are  required  to  itand. 

The  hearers  of  Gregory  Naeianzen  and  Ghrysostoln  preserved 
the  same  posture.  It  is  related  even  of  Gonstantine  the  Great,  that 
he  did  not  resume  his  seat  during  a  long  senmon  by  Eusebius,  and 
that  all  the  assembly  followed  his  example.^  From  aU  which  it  is 
fairly  inferred  that  this  was  the  prevailing  custom.  Compare  Lake 
ii.  46 ;  iv.  20 ;  v^  8 ;  John  viii.  2 ;  Matt.  v.  1  ^  e€o. 

The  hearerS)  it  would  seem,  were  accustomed  to  take  great  liber- 
ties in  regard  to  their  attendance  upon  public  wotship,  and  often 
demeaned  themselves  very  unworthily.    At  one  time,  they  would 
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absent  themselves  from  the  service  except  during  the  sermon — ^an 
irregularity  against  which  Ghrysostom  inveighs  with  great  spirit.' 
At  other  times,  they  treated  even  the  preaching  with  great  indif- 
ference and  neglect,'  complaining  bitterly  of  long  sermons,  and  even 
left  the  house  while  the  preacher  was  yet  speaking.  To  prevent 
this,  the  doors  were  ordered  to  be  fastened  after  the  reading  and 
before  the  sermon,^  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Sweden.  The  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage"  forbade  this  contempt  of  the  preacher  under 
pain  of  excommunication. 

Another  impropriety,  of  which  Chrysostom  complains  with  his 
accustomed  spirit,  is  that  of  disturbing  the  preacher  by  needless 
noise  and  frivolous  conversation :  the  loquacity  of  the  women  and 
the  wantonness  of  the  young  people  are  among  his. subjects  of  com- 
plaint. Similar  complaints  are  made  by  others,  particularly  by 
preachers  in  the  large  cities,  Borne,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alex- 
dria,  Carthage,  etc. 

The  indecent  custom  was  also  introduced  into  the  ancient  church 
of  applauding  the  speaker  by  acclamations,  by  clapping,  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  similar  customs,  which  disgraced  the 
ancient  theatres,  as  they  still  do  the  modem.  A  multitude  of  ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  references;'  but  the  custom  was 
severely  censured.' 

'^  Of  what  avail  to  me  is  this  applause  and  tumult  ?  One  thing 
only  I  require  of  you — ^that  ye  prove  to  me  your  approbation  and 
obedience  by  your  works.  That  will  be  praise  for  me — gain  for 
yourselves ;  that  will  be  to  me  a  greater  honour  than  the  imperial 
crown.  I  desire  not  your  applause  and  clamour.  I  have  but  one 
wish — ^that  you  hear  me  with  calmness  and  attention,  and  that  ye 
practise  my  precepts.  For  this  is  not  a  theatre :  ye  sit  not  here 
to  behold  actors  and  to  confer  upon  such  men  your  applause.  Here 
is  the  place  to  learn  (be  things  of  God."' 

The  ancient  Christians  had  also  die  custom  of  taking  notes  and 
writing  out  <kt  length  the  sefmons  which  they  heard.  To  this  laud- 
able custom  we  owe  many  of  the  setmons  of  l^e  fathers  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  not,  however,  a  universal  practice.' 
Sermons  in  which  the  hearer  took  little  interest,  he  was  not  careful 
to  retain  in  this  manner.  Some  preachers  refused  to  have  their 
sermons  preserved  in  this  imperfect  manner.  Origen  allowed  no 
notes  to  be  taken  of  his  sermons  until  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.^' 
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§  7.   OF  THB  COKSTBUCTION  OF  THB  SEBMON. 

Ix  the  Middle  Ages  it  became  customary  for  the  preacher  to  draw 
his  topics  of  discourse  from  Aristotle;  but  this  strange  custom  has 
not  the  least  authority  from  the  practice  of  the  early  fathers.  Not 
only  did  the  Bible  furnish  them  their  text  and  subject  of  discourse, 
but,  as  has  been  already  obsenred,  they  confined  themselTes  strictly 
to  the  duty  of  expounding  the  sacred  Scriptures.  ^^  To  the  woid 
and  the  testunony,"  says  Augustin,  "  for  I  perform  the  office  not 
merely  of  a  preacher^  but  of  a  reader  also ;  so  that  this  my  dis- 
course may  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  sacred  word.  K 
my  recollection  fails  me,  far  be  it  from  me  to  build  upon  the  sand 
by  human  reasoning.  Hear,  therefore,  the  gospel  according  to 
John :  *  Yerily,  Terily,  I  say  unto  you,' "  etc.* 

Nothing  like  the  modem  division  of  a  sermon  into  separate  heads 
was  formidly  practised  by  the  ancients.  This  mode  of  diyision  was 
borrowed  from  the  schoolmen.  But  the  ancient  fathers  confined 
themselves  strictly  to  their  text,  and  contented  themselves  with  the 
explication  of  it,  or  quickly  returned  to  it  again  if  at  any  time 
they  allowed  themselves  in  a  digression. 

It  was  a  fundamental  principle  with  them  that  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity possessed  their  own  intrinsic  force,  and  needed  not  the  aid  of 
eloquence  or  of  art.  It  was  also  their  usual  custom  to  speak  er- 
tempore.  And,  for  this  twofold  reason,  their  sermons  were  generally 
devoid  of  oraament.  The  ability  to  speak  extemporaneously  as  oc- 
casion might  require,  and  without  previous  study,  was  indispensable 
to  an  acceptable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  preacher.  His  popu- 
larity was  proportionate  to  his  success  in  this  art  of  speaking.  For 
tUs  reason  the  fathers  were  influenced  to  cultivate  this  art  with  so 
much  success  that,  eyen  as  late  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
they  fancied  themselyes  to  be  assisted  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.  '^  I  could  not  have  spoken  thus  iy  myulf"  says  Chry- 
sostom,  ^'but  (jod,  foreseeing  the  result,  rd  fi^Xoipra  nfoetiorogf 
dictated  those  words."  Augustin  and  Chregory  the  Great  also  ex* 
press  similar  sentiments.'  At  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  they  did  not  so  rely  upon  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  as  to 
excuse  themselves  &t>m  careful  study,  and  fit)m  preparation  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  ability.  They  expected  his  aid  rather  as 
a  blessing  upon  their  labours  and  studies,  and  in  answer  to  their 
prayers. 
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Whether  the  fathers  spoke  wholly  without  notes  and  committed 
to  memory  their  discourses,  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  No  gene- 
ral rule  prevailed  on  this  point.  Many  examples  may  be  found  in 
which  the  sermons  of  celebrated  preachers  were  read — in  some 
cases  indeed  by  the  deacon,  (on  whom  it  devolved  to  conduct  the 
meeting  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  preacher,)  but  in  others, 
they  were  either  read  or  dictated  by  the  author  himself.  Augustin, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  complains  that  he  is  embarrassed  by  his  notes^ 
and  entreats  the  audience  to  aid  himjby  their  prayers.*  Gregory 
the  Great  alsa  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  speaking  from  his  notes, 
and  of  inattention  and  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  his  hearers, 
and  for  these  reasons  resolves  to  speak  without  notes,  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom.^  The  prevailing  mode  of  speaking,  however, 
was  evidently  without  notes. 

The  speaker  usually  began  with  a  short  invocation  to  God  for  his 
aid,  and  closed  his  discourse  with  a  benediction — Peace  be  with 
you— or  something  to  that  effect.'  Every  address,  says  Optatus,  is 
made  to  begin  and  end  with  God.^  But  long  and  formal  prayers, 
such  as  in  modem  times  precede  and  follow  the  sermon,  were  not 
offered  in  that  connection.  To  every  sermon,  whether  in  the  Greek, 
Syriac,  or  Latin  church,  there  was  affixed  the  customary  doxology : 
"  To  God  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  our  Lord  who  lives  and 
reigns  with  him,  world  without  end.  Amen."  We  subjoin,  as  quoted 
by  Bingham  from  Ferrarius,  the  prayer  which  St.  Ambrose  was 
wont  to  offer  for  himself  before  rising  to  address  the  assembly : 

"I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord,  and  earnestly  entreat  thee,  give  me 
an  humble  knowledge  which  may  edify.  Give  me  a  meek  and 
prudent  eloquence,  which  knows  not  how  to  be  puffed  up,  or  vaunt 
itself  upon  its  own  worth  and  endowments  above  that  of  its  bre- 
thren. Put  into  my  mouth,  I  beseech  thee,  the  word  of  consolation, 
and  edification,  and  exhortation,  that  I  may  be  able  to  exhort 
those  that  are  good  to  go  on  to  greater  perfection,  and  reduce  those 
that  walk  perversely  to  the  rule  of  thy  righteousness,  both  by  my 
word  and  by  my  example.     Let  the  words  which  thou  givest  to  thy 


*  Qaoniftm  yideo  disputationes  graphio,  ceraqae  ligaii,  et  nequaqaam  simius 
idonei  lectitare,  adjayate  me  ipsum,  qasBSO,  intercessn  yestro. — Serm.  6,  De  Sanetia. 

f  Maltis  vobis  lectioxiibiis,  fratres  ctiTiBsimi,  per  dietatum  logui  eoruuevi ;  sedquia, 
lasiente  stomacho,  ea  qu8B  dictaTerim,  legere  non  possam,  et  qnosdam  Testrum 
minus  libenter  aadientes  intneor ;  nude  nnno  a  meipso  exigere  volo  contra  morem 
meum,  ut  inter  sacra  missarum  solemnia  leotionem  S.  ETangelil,  nan  dietandOf  sed 
coUoquendo  edisseram. — Gksoob.  M.  Scm.  Serm,  21. 
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servant  be  as  the  sharpest  darts,  and  burning  arroirs  which  may 
penetrate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  my  hearers  to  thy  fear  and 
love."* 

§  8.   OF  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  DISC0UB8B  BY  THE    FATHERS. 

It  is  very  justly  remarked  by  Bingham,  that  their  topics  of  dis- 
course were  of  a  grave  and  serious  character.  Their  object  was  to 
instruct,  to  edify,  and  to  improve  the  hearer.  The  leading  subjects 
of  their  discourses  are  described  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Chrysos- 
torn.  "To  me  it  seems,"  says  Gregory,  "to  require  no  ordinary 
qualifications  of  mind  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth, — ^to  give 
to  every  one  a  portion  in  due  measure,  and  discreetly  to  discourse 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  our  faith ;  to  treat  of  the  universe  of 
worlds— of  matter  and  of  mind— of  the  soul  and  of  intelligent  beings, 
good  and  bad — ^to  treat  of  a  superintending  and  ruling  Providence, 
controlling  with  unerring  wisdom  all  things,  both  those  that  are 
within,  and  those  that  are  above  human  comprehension — ^to  treat 
of  the  first  formation  and  of  the  restoration  of  man,  of  the  two 
covenants,  and  of  the  types  of  the  Old  and  antitypes  of  the  New 
Testament— of  Christ's  first  and  second  coming,  of  his  incarnation 
and  passion,  of  the  resurrection,  of  the  end  of  the  world,  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  of  the  rewards  of  the  just,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  which  is  the 
principal  article  of  the  Christian  faith."^ 

In  like  manner,  Chrysostom,  in  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  lead- 
ing topics  of  religious  discourse  which  all  who  frequent  the  house 
of  God  expect  and  demand,  enumerates  the  following: — "The 
nature  of  the  soul,  of  the  body,  of  immortality,  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  of  hell  and  of  future  punishment— of  the  long-suffering  of 
God,  of  repentance,  baptism,  and  the  pardon  of  sin— of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  above  and  the  world  below — of  the  nature  of  men 
and  of  angels — evil  spirits  and  of  the  wiles  of  Satan— of  the  con- 
stitution of  Christian  society,  of  the  true  faith  and  deadly  heresies. 
With  these  and  many  other  such  like  subjects  must  the  Christian 
minister  be  acquainted,  and  be  prepared  to  speak  on  them  as  occa- 
sion may  require." 

§  9.  OF  THE  HOMILIES  IK  THE  EASTEBN  AND  WESTERN  CHUBCHBS. 

The  homilies  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  were  essen- 
ally  different  in  several  characteristics,  which  are  specified  in  an- 
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Other  work,^  and  which  are  briefly  recapitulated — the  period  under 
consideration  being  about  two  hundred  years,  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  centuries. 
I.  Homilies  in  the  Eastern  church. 

1.  Origen  introduced  that  allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  the 
Scriptures,  which,  while  it  affected  to  illustrate,  continued,  for  a 
long  time,  to  darken  the  sacred  page.  Not  content  with  a  plain 
and  natural  elucidation  of  the  historical  sense  of  the  text,  it  sought 
for  some  hidden  meaning,  darkly  shadowed  forth  in  allegorical, 
mystical  terms. 

2.  The  sermons  of  the  period  under  consideration  were  occupied 
with  profitless  polemical  discussions  and  speculative  theories. 

The  question  with  the  preacher  seems  too  often  to  have  been,  not 
what  will  produce  the  fruits  of  holy  living,  and  prepare  the  hearer 
for  eternity ;  but  how  the  opinions  of  another  can  best  be  contro- 
verted; worthless  dogmas,  it  may  be,  deserving  no  serious  con- 
sideration. 

3.  The  preachers  of  this  period  claimed  most  undeserved  respect 
for  their  own  authority. 

.  Flattered  by  the  great  consideration  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  confidence  in  which  the  people  waited  on  them  for  instruc- 
tion, they  converted  the  pulpit  into  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of 
their  own  pertinacity,  ignorance,  and  folly. 

4.  The  sermons  of  this  period  were  as  faulty  in  style  as  they 
were  exceptionable  in  the  other  characteristics  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

Not  only  was  the  simplicity  which  characterized  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  a  great  measure  lost,  in  absurd  and 
puerile  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  corrupted  by  the  substitution 
of  vain  speculations,  derived  especially  from  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, but  the  style  of  the  pulpit  was  in  other  respects  vitiated  and 
corrupt.  Philosophical  terms  and  rhetorical  flourishes,  forms  of 
expression  extravagant  and  far-fetched,  biblical  expressions  unin- 
telligible to  the  people,  unmeaning  comparisons,  absurd  antitheses, 
spiritless  interrogations,  senseless  exclamations  and  bombast,  dis- 
figure the  sermons  of  the  period  now  under  consideration. 

II.  Homilies  in  the  Western  church. 

1.  The  Latins  were  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  their  exegesis  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  accumulated  a  multitude  of  passages  with- 
out just  discrimination  or  due  regard  to  their  application  to  the 
people. 
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2.  They  interested  themselves  less  with  specnlatiye  and  polemic 
theology  than  the  Greeks. 

8.  They  insisted  upon  moral  duties  more  than  the  Greeks,  but 
were  equally  unfortunate  in  their  mode  of  treating  these  topics, 
by  reason  of  the  undue  importance  which  they  attached  to  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion ;  hence  their  reverence  for  saints 
and  relics,  their  vigils,  fasts,  penances,  and  austerities  of  every 
kind. 

4.  In  method  and  style  the  homilies  of  the  Latin  fathers  are 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks. 

Causes  productive  of  these  characteristics : 

1.  The  lack  of  suitable  means  of  education. 

They  neither  had  schools  of  theology,  like  the  Greeks,  nor  were 
they  as  familiar  with  the  literature  and  oratory  of  their  own  people. 
Ambrose  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  bishop  with  scarcely  any 
preparation  for  its  duties. 

2.  Ignorance  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible. 

Of  the  Hebrew  they  knew  nothing ;  of  the  original  of  the  New 
Testament  they  knew  little ;  and  still  less  of  all  that  is  essential  to 
its  right  interpretation.  When  they  resorted  to  the  Scriptures,  it 
was  too  frequently  to  oppose  heresy  by  an  indiscriminate  accumu- 
lation of  texts.  When  they  attempted  to  explain,  it  was  by  per- 
petual allegories. 

8.  The  want  of  suitable  examples,  and  a  just  standard  of  public 
speaking. 

Basil,  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  and  the  two  Gregories,  were  contem- 
poraries, and  were  mutual  helps  and  incentives  to  one  another. 
Others  looked  to  them  as  patterns  for  public  preaching.  But  such 
advantages  were  unknown  in  the  Latin  church.  The  earlier  classic 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  discarded  from  bigotry;  or, 
through  ignorance,  so  much  neglected,  that  their  influence  was  lit- 
tle felt. 

4.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  Western  churches  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection. 

Persecuted  and  in  exile  at  one  time,  at  another  engaged  in  fierce 
and  bloody  contests  among  themselves,'*'  the  preachercj  of  the  day 
had  little  opportunity  to  prepare  for  their  appropriate  duties. 
Literature  was  neglected.  Under  Oonstantine,  Rome  herself  ceased 

*  The  contests  for  the  election  of  bishops  often  ran  so  high  as  to  end  in  blood- 
shed and  murder,  of  which  an  example  is  given  in  Walch*8  Hittoty  of  ike  Ptpttt 
p.  87.— Ammiamus  Mabcsluxus,  lib.  zxtIL  o.  ilL 
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to  be  the  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  and  barbarism  began  its  disastrous 
encroachments  upon  the  provinces  of  the  Western  church. 

5.  The  increasing  importance  of  the  bishop's  office. 

The  pride  of  the  bishops  and  their  neglect  of  their  duty  as 
preachers  kept  pace  with  their  advancement  in  authority.  As  in 
the  Greek  church,  so  also  in  the  Latin,  this  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance gave  a  polemic  character  to  their  preaching. 

6.  The  increase  of  the  ceremonies  and  forms  of  public  worship. 
The  effect  of  all  these  was  to  give  importance  to  the  bishop ;  and 

in  his  zeal  for  the  introduction  and  general  adoption  of  them,  the 
essential  points  of  the  Christian  religion  were  forgotten.  Need  we 
relate  with  what  zeal  Victor,  the  Roman  bishop,  engaged  in  the 
controversies  respecting  Easter  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
it  ?  What  complicated  rites  were  involved  with  the  simple  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  and  the  abuses  with  which  they  were  connected ; 
what  importance,  what  sanctity  was  ascribed  to  their  fasts,  and 
what  controversies  arose  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  church 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  latter  to  adopt  the  rites  of  the  former  ? 
What  incredible  effects  were  ascribed  to  the  sign  of  the  cross? 
Where,  indeed,  would  the  enumeration  end,  if  we  should  attempt  a 
specification  of  all  the  ceremonies,  with  their  various  abuses,  which 
were  introduced  during  the  period  under  consideration?  Thus 
ancient  episcopacy  touched  with  its  withering  blight  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  pulpit,  both  in  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.* 

*  Many  other  particulars  in  relation  to  the  homilies  of  the  anoient  church  are 
^Ten  in  the  author's  Christian  Antiquities,  c.  zii.  pp.  287-262. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  BAPTISM. 
§1.   HISTORICAL   SKETC^. 

The  learned  of  every  age  have  generally  regarded  baptism  as  an 
independent  institation^  distinct  alike  from  the  washings  and  con- 
secrations by  water,  so  common  among  the  pagan  nations,  and 
fnnn  the  ceremonial  purifications  and  proselyte  baptisms  of  the 
Jews.  Neither  have  they  accomited  it  the  same  as  the  baptism  of 
John.  Even  those  who  have  contended  for  the  identity  of  the  two 
institutions,  recognise  a  resemblance  in  nothing  but  in  the  mode 
of  administering  the  rite. 

But  the  opinions  of  authors  are  greatly  divided  in  regard  to  the 
time  when  this  ordinance  was  instituted  by  our  Lord.  It  might 
seem,  from  the  account  given  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  have  been 
instituted  when  he  gave  his  final  commission  to  his  disciples  just 
before  his  ascension.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Ghrysostom,  Leo 
the  Great,  Theophylact,  and  others.  But  this  supposition  is  contra- 
dicted by  John  iii.  22 ;  iv.  1,  2 ;  from  whom  we  learn  that  Christ, 
by  his  disciples,  had  already  baptized  many  before  his  death.  An- 
gustin  supposed  Christ  to  have  instituted  this  ordinance  when  he 
himself  was  baptized  in  Jordan ;  and  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead  were  there  distinctly  represented:  the  Father,  by  the 
voice  from  heaven ;  the  Son,  in  the  person  of  Christ  Jesus ;  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  form  of  the  dove  descending  from  heaven. 
Others,  without  good  reason,  refer  the  time  of  instituting  it  to  the 
conversation  of  Christ  with  Nicodemus ;  and  others  again,  to  the 
time  when  he  commissioned  the  twelve  to  go  forth  preaching  re- 
pentance and  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Matt.  !>  7. 
But  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  these  same 
truths  had  been  before  preached,  and  that  those  who  duly  regarded 
this  ministry  received  John's  baptism.  Matt.  iv.  17 ;  iii.  1, 2 ;  Luke 
vii.  29. 

862 
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On  this  subject,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  our  Lord,  on  entering 
npon  his  ministry,  permitted  the  continuance  of  John's  baptism  as 
harmonizing  well  with  his  own  designs.  The  import  of  the  rite  was 
the  same,  whether  administered  by  John  himself,  or  by  the  disciples 
of  Jesus.  In  either  case  it  implied  the  profession  of  repentance 
and  a  consecration  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven^  To  this  baptism 
none  but  Jews  were  admitted ;  to  whom  the  ministry  of  John  was 
wholly  restricted.  Our  Lord  did,  indeed,  at  a  later  period,  declare 
that  he  had  other  sheep,  not  of  that  fold,  which  must  also  be 
gathered ;  but  his  disciples  understood  not  the  import  of  that  de- 
claration until  after  his  ascension ;  and,  even  then,  were  slow  to 
yield  their  national  prejudices  so  far  as  to  receive  the  Gentiles  to 
participate,  in  common  with  the  Jews,  in  the  privileges  of  the 
gospel. 

The  introduction  of  Christian  baptisfn^  strictly  so  called,  was  im- 
mediately consequent  upon  our  Lord's  ascension;  and  the  most 
important  commission  for  receiving  it,  as  an  universal  ordinance  of 
the  church,  is  given  by  its  Divine  author  in  Matt,  xxviii.  19 :  ''  Go 
ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Those  who 
had  been  baptized  by  John,  now  received  Christii^n  baptism ;  which 
was  regarded  by  the  fathers  rather  as  a  renewal  of  the  ordinance 
than  as  a  distinct  rite.  It  differed  from  the  former,  in  that  it  was 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  was  the  saoramentum  plenum^  the  plenary  bap- 
tism of  Ambrose  and  Cyprian.' 

Baptism  was  uniformly  administered  as  9k  public  ordinance,  even 
to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  In  no  instance,  on  record  in  the 
New  Testament,  ws^  it  administered  privately  as  a  secret  rite. 
Nor  is  there  any  intimation  to  this  effect  given  by  the  earliest  au- 
thorities. The  apostolic  fathers,  indeed,  give  no  instruction  respect- 
ing the  mode  of  administering  this  rite.  Justin  Martyr,  who  is  the 
first  to  describe  this  ordinance,  distinctly  intimates  that  it  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  presence  of  the  assembly.  From  the  third  cen- 
tury it  became  one  of  the  secret  mysteries  of  the  church.  Such  it 
continued  to  be  until  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  when  Chris- 
tianity became  so  prevalent,  and  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  so 
general,  that  the  instances  of  aduH  baptism  were  comparatively 
rare.  But  during  that  period  of  time  it  was  administered  privately, 
in  the  presence  of  believers  only ;  and  the  candidates,  without  re- 
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Bpect  to  age,  or  sex,  were  divested  of  all  covering  in  order  to  be 
baptized,  and  in  this  state  received  the  ordinance.' 

It  was  customary  for  adults  immediately  after  baptism  to  receive 
the  sacrament.  This  usage  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  also  to  children  at  their  baptism — ^a  superstition 
which  continued  in  the  Western  churches  until  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  in  the  Eastern  remains  unto  this  day.^ 

Certain  religious  sects,  contrary  to  the  established  usage  of  the 
church,  were  accustomed  to  rehaptize;  others  again  contended  that 
it  must  be  thrice  administered,  to  be  valid.  Such  was  the  custom 
of  the  Marcionites  and  Yalentinians. 

The  Novatians  maintained  that  those  who  had  apostatized  from 
the  faith,  on  being  restored  to  the  church  ought  to  be  baptized 
anew ;  having  lost,  by  their  apostasy,  the  benefit  of  their  former 
baptism.  Against  this  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  earnestly  contended, 
alleging  that  the  validity  of  the  ordinance,  once  rightly  adminis- 
tered, could  never  be  annulled  ;*  subsequent  writers  also  concur 
with  them  in  this  opinion. 

Baptism  by  heretics  was  early  regarded  as  null  and  void.  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  declared  it  strange  and  uncongenial,  ^T^op  d?«Ao- 
rpiov.  Tertullian  classed  heretics  with  idolaters,  and  declared  their 
baptism  of  no  effect ;  unless  rightly  administered,  it  was  no  baptism. 
Cum  baptisma  rite  non  habeant,  omnino  non  habent.^  Cyprian  also 
agreed  with  him,  and  generally  the  churches  of  Africa,  together 
with  that  of  Csesarea  and  Alexandria.  These  required  that  their 
converts  from  heretical  sects  should  be  rebaptized,  limiting  them- 
selves, however,  to  those  sects  who  differed  most  widely  from  the 
true  church,  ^e  churches  of  Rome,  and  France,  and  of  some 
parts  of  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  received  such  to  their  communion 
by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  disowned  the  Catholic  church,  and  of  those  who  were  not  bap- 
tized in  the  names  of  the  Trinity.  Baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity,  even  by  heretics,  with  certain  exceptions,^  was  considered 
valid.  The  Council  of  Nice  proceeded  on  the  same  principle.  The 
efficacy  of  the  rite  depended  upon  the  Divine  power  accompany- 
ing it,  not  upon  the  character  of  him  who  administered  it.  For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  references.' 
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§2.   PROSELYTE  BAPTISM  BT  THE  JEWS. 

AnBB  all  the  discussions  that  have  been  had  on  the  subject,  it 
is  still  an  open  question,  What  relations  Christian  baptism  sustains 
both  to  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews  ? 
The  earliest  evidence  for  the  proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews  is  from 
their  Mishna  and  Gemmara,  both  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era, 
but  claiming  for  the  rite  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  Christian 
chronology.  Philo  and  Josephus  make  no  mention  of  it,  which  by 
one  party  is  urged  as  an  argument  for  the  prevalence  of  proselyte 
baptism,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  so  common  as  to  occasion 
no  remark  from  them.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  baptism  of 
John  excited  no  notice  as  a  new  institution.  By  another,  this 
silence  is  urged  as  an  evidence  that  the  rite  was  unknown  by  these 
Jewish  writers.  Winer,  in  his  Realworterbuch,  has  given  the  au- 
thorities that  bear  on  this  subject.  However  curious  the  inquiry 
it  seems  not  to  possess  any  historical  importance  in  relation  to 
Christian  baptism.  It  may  not  have  been  introduced  until  after 
the  institution  of  this  ordinance  of  the  Christian  church ;  but  how- 
ever that  may  be,  it  had  but  remote  relations  to  Christian  baptism. 

§3.   JOHN'S  BAPTISM  NOT  CHRISTIAN  BAPTISM. 

The  baptism  of  John  was  a  peculiar  ordinanice,  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  Christian  baptism.  It  is  thus  distinguished  in  the  in- 
stance of  converts  at  Ephesus.  Acts  zix.  8.  Both  had  certain  points 
of  resemblance,  in  that  each  implied  a  profession  of  repentance  and 
reformation  and  corresponding  obligations  to  live  a  new  life ;  but 
they  were  essentially  different.  The  baptism  of  John  was  restricted 
to  the  Jews  only.  The  soldiers  who  inquired  of  him  respecting 
their  duty,  were  apparently  Jews  in  the  service  of  the  army.  The 
baptism  of  Jesus  was  appUcable  alike  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The 
baptism  of  John  was  temporary.  Matt.  iii.  11,  12 ;  John  i.  15-27 ; 
iii.  27 ;  Acts  xix.  2-7 ;  that  of  Jesus  was  a  perpetual  ordinance. 
The  baptism  of  John  was  a  profession  of  repentance  and  faith  in  a 
Saviour  that  should  come ;  that  of  Jesus,  of  repentance  and  faith 
in  a  Saviour  that  has  come.  The  baptism  of  John  was  not  in  the 
name  of  Christ ;  that  of  Jesus  was  in  his  name,  together  with  that 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  baptism  of  John  was 
by  immersion.    Is  it  credible  either  that  that  of  Jesus  was  invaria- 
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bly  by  immersion,  or  that  this  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance  7  Were  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  so 
baptized,  or  the  thousands  that  were  shortly  afterward  added  to  the 
church?  Weire  the  jailer  and  all  his,  baptised  by  immersion  on 
the  spot  and  in  the  dead  of  night?  Believe  it  who  can.  The 
eunuch,  and  Lydia,  and  the  company  of  Goi^nelius,  are  baptised 
where  there  is  water  for  the  purpose.  ^^  Gftn  any  forbid  water,  that 
these  should  not  be  baptised  ?"  But  in  no  instance  of  Christian  bap- 
tism on  record  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  mode  of  adminbtering,  the 
quantity  of  water  applied  or  to  be  applied,  oi^  any  conveniences  for 
immersion,  indicated  as  reqmsites  for  the  right  administration  of 
this  ordinance. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  that  no  preliminary  prepara- 
tions are  requisite  for  bi^tism  in  any  instance  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  administered  to  a  vast  assembly  of  Several  thousands, 
to  a  family,  or  to  a  single  individual.  It  is  administered  wherever 
and  whenever  one  or  more  candidates  present  themselves,  in  public 
or  in  private  assemblies,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  the  house  or  by 
the  river,  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  Are  such  facilities  con- 
sistent with  the  formalities  of  baptism  by  immersion,  or  is  the  mode 
of  administering  the  ordinance  of  no  account  in  the  estimation  of 
the  apostles,  and  varied  according  to  circumstances  ? 

Dr.  Robinson,  m  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  has  stated 
that  the  earliest  Latin  translations  approved  by  Augustin,  and  going 
back  apparently  to  the  second  century  and  to  usage  connected  with 
the  apostolic  age,  uniformly  adopt  the  Greek  word  haptizoy  and 
never  the  Latin  immergOj  to  denote  Christian  baptism ;  '^  showing 
that  there  was  something  in  the  rite  of  baptism  to  which  the  latter 
did  not  correspond."  He  urges  in  the  same  connection  the 
scarcity  of  water,  and  the  absence  of  baths,  public  or  private,  as 
Strong  objections  to  the  theory  of  the  immersion  of  the  three  thou- 
sand on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  of  the  five  thousand  on  a  sub- 
sequent day.  ]^e  adds,  that  the  most  ancient  baptismal  fonts  found 
among  ruins  in  Palestine,  as  at  Tekoa  and  Gophna,  and  dating 
back  apparently  to  the  earliest  times,  are  not  large  enough  to  admit 
of  the  baptism  of  adults  by  immersion. 

Are  any  other  ceremonials  of  religion  insisted  on  by  Christ  or 
his  apostles  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  they  in  aU  else  insist  upon 
the  thing  signified,  with  singular  indifierence  to  the  ceremonials  of 
a  religious  rite.  Why  then  this  punctilious  observance  of  a  rite 
for  which  no  precept  is  given.    If  the  mode  of  baptism  is  of  such 
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indispensable  imjiortance,  how  extraordinary  the  omission  of  the 
precept !  Bather,  is  therd  not  here  a  "  providential  omission/'  as, 
according  to  Archbishop  Whatelj,  there  is  in  respect  to  creeds,  and 
confessions,  and  forms  of  prayer,  that  the  church  might  not  perrert 
them  by  sttporstitioos  observances.  We  cannot  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  this  rite  of  immersion  leads  to  superstition,  as  seen  in 
history ;  and  is  an  nnaiithorized  assumption,  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  teachings,  the  spirit,  and  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
A  sublime  simplicity,  that  overlooks  and  utterly  disregards  all 
outward  ceremonials,  characterizes  their  teachings  and  all  their 
ordinances  in  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  church.  Careless 
of  all  forms,  the  apostles  receive  their  converts  into  the  church  by 
the  simple  rite  of  baptism  m  the  name  qf  Ohrut ;  omitting,  as  it 
would  seem,  even  the  formula  which  Christ  himself  had  given  them. 
"Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  head,"  said 
Peter,  while  yet  an  unenlightetied  formafist;  but  Jesus  mildly 
taught  him  that  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  act  de- 
pended not  upon  the  ettent  of  the  application  of  the  water.  The 
church,  indeed,  soon  lost  the  Spirituality  of  her  religion  and  the 
simplicity  of  her  ordinances,  in  endless  strife  about  forms  and  cere- 
monies. Perhaps  the  first  of  all  her  departures  from  the  institu- 
tions of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was  to  insist  upon  immersion,  as 
emblematic  of  the  sufiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  only  valid 
mode  of  administering  the  ordinance.  Certain  it  is  that  this  soon 
became  the  prevailing  mode  of  baptizing.  Other  changes  soon 
followed,  as  Will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

§  4.   OF  U5SCRIPTURAL  ^ORMALITIBS  AND  DOCTRINES  RELATING 

TO  BAPTISM. 

1.  JExduiive  ifnmersion.-^^^e  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that 
this  mode  of  baptism  was  the  first  departure  from  the  teaching  and 
example  of  the  apoistles  on  this  subject.  Certainly  it  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  Christian  dispensation  to  giVe  such  importance  to 
merely  an  outward  rite.  It  is  altogether  a  Jewish  rather  than  a 
Christian  idea,  and  indicates  an  origin  and  a  spirit  foreign  to  that 
of  the  ordinances  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  If  it  was  a  departure 
from  their  teachings,  it  was  the  earliest ;  for  baptism  by  immersion 
unquestionably  was  very  early  the  common  mode  of  baptism. 

2.  Trine  tifiivMmMi.'-rln  the  secotid  century  it  had  become  cus- 
tomary to  immerse  three  times  at  the  mention  ef  the  several  per*- 
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sons  in  the  Godhead.'*'  This  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  idea  of 
the  indispensable  importance  of  immersion,  and  indicates  more  fully 
the  foreign  origin  of  this  rite. 

3.  Baptismal  regeneration, — The  Shepherd  of  Hennas  repre- 
sents the  church  under  the  similitude  of  a  tower  built  of  stones,  and 
standing  upon  the  water j  which  is  explained  to  mean  that  salration 
is  by  means  of  the  water :  per  aquam  %alva  facta  est  et  fiet}  The 
stones  of  which  it  is  built  come  up  out  of  the  water ;  and  altogether 
this  mystical  representation  seems  to  imply  the  necessity  of  baptis- 
mal regeneration. 

But  the  date  of  this  weak  and  spurious  production  can  hardly  be 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  when  lived  Justin 
Martyr,  who  gives  us  the  first  reliable  and  intelligible  account  of 
a  Christian  baptism.  The  passage  has  been  cited  above,  p.  ,271, 
but  the  conducting  of  the  candidate  to  a  place  where  there  is  water, 
and  there  baptizing  him,  instead  of  causing  water  to  be  brought, 
seems  to  intimate  that  at  this  time  the  Eastern  church,  or  at  least 
the  church  of  Ephesus,  had  begun  to  baptize  by  immersion. 

It  appears  from  the  same  passage,  that  the  church  had  already 
begun  to  entertain  extravagant  notions  respecting  the  supposed  re- 
lation of  baptism  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  regeneration.  '^  They 
are  led  by  us  to  the  water,  and  are  regenerated  after  the  same  man- 
ner of  regeneration  by  which  we  ourselves  were  regenerated."! 
Irenseus,  thirty  years  later,  is  more  explicit :  '^  As  dough  cannot  be 
made  of  dry  flour,  without  the  addition  of  some  fluid,  so  we,  the 
many,  cannot  be  united  in  one  body  in  Christ  without  the  connect- 
ing element  of  water,  which  comes  down  from  heaven ;  and  as  the 
earth  is  quickened  and  rendered  fruitful  by  dew  and  rain,  so  Chris- 
tianity by  the  heavenly  water."'  Thus  early  were  the  minds  of  men 
possessed  of  the  delusion  of  baptismal  regeneration,  which  with 
singular  tenacity  and  uniformity  the  church  has  retained  through 
every  age. 

This,  indeed,  became  the  common  delusion  of  the  subsequent 
ages  of  the  church.  Chrysostom,  on  the  regenerating  power  of 
the  baptismal  water,  uses  this  extraordinary  language:  ''They 
who  approach  the  baptismal  font  are  not  only  made  clean  from  all 
wickedness,  but  holy  also  and  just,  d^/oi;g  xgu  Sixcuovg.    Although 

*  —     -  ■      —         ■        — _      _  ■ 

«  Ter  mergitamur,  amplius  aliqoid  respondentes,  etc. — Txbtvll.  Dt  Car.  MH 
e.  iii. 

t  *Ayoift(u  v^  ^f^  M't^  ^3wp  hti  xoi  f  poKoy  oroyii'i'iytfm^  £v  Mi»  4lF**i  *^*^ 
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a  man  should  be  foul  with  every  human  vice,  the  blackest  that  can 
be  named,  yet  should  he  fall  into  the  baptismal  pool,  he  ascends 
from  the  divine  waters  purer  than  the  beams  of  noon." 

Even  Lather,  and  many  of  the  English  reformers,  alas !  did  not 
advance  far  enough  in  their  reformation  to  reject  this  delusion,  but 
by  the  authority  of  their  great  names  perpetuated  it  in  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Germany  and  of  England. 

4.  The  anointing  with  dl  was  a  ceremony  very  early  superadded 
to  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  Irenseus  comments  with  great  severity 
upon  this  rite,  as  a  ridiculous  superstition  of  certain  heretics.'  But 
Tertullian,  twenty  years  later,  declares  it  to  be  an  established  usage 
of  the  church  in  Africa,  to  anoint  with  oil  immediately  after  bap- 
tism, in  imitation  of  the  anointing  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.'*'  The 
ano^ting  was  applied  to  the  forehead,  ears,  nose,  and  breast ;  then 
another  council  with  equal  solemnity  specifies  the  forehead,,  the 
nostrils,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  mouth.  In  the  fourth  century  an 
anointing  before  baptism  wbs  added  to  these  ceremonials.  And  at  a 
period  a  little  later  still,  this  baptismal  oil  must  first  be  consecratedl 
by  the  bishop  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  preparation  for 
baptism.^  One  anointing  does  not  suffice,  just  as  immersion 
merely  is  not  sufficient;  but,  in  the  age  of  Tertullian,  this  is 
three  times  repeated,,  with  reference  to  the  several  persona  of  the 

Trinity-t 

5.  ThenfoUowB  an  exorcism  of  the  baptissedy  of  which  the  Coun- 
eil  of  Carthage,  a.  d.  256,  makes  mention ;  and  Cyprian,  of  the  same 
age,  distinctly  intimates  the  importance  of  this  formality.^ 

6.  The  consecration  of  the  baptismal  wate»  is  another  of  these 
superstitious  ceremonials  of  baptism,  t  as  early  s^  the  ages  of 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  The  Apostolical  CesstitutioDS  prescribe 
the  prayer  to  be  used  in  this  consecration  of  the  water.* 

7.  The  imposition  of  hands,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Tertullian, 
becomes  an  indispensable  ceremonial  of  the  ordinance  under  con- 
sideration. By  this  rite  the  apostles  imparted  miraculous  gifts. 
This  was  called  "  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Acts  viii.  17 ; 


*  Exinde  egressi  de  laTssro  perungimiv  beii«dieta  imotloiie  de  pristinft  duci- 
pHaa,  qua  angi  oleo  de  oomu  ia  saoerdotitim  solebaiit.— 2>e  Bt^t  o.  yii* 

f  Nee  Beme>,  aed  ter  ad  siognlft  aeaina  in  persoaM  siiigiilaa  tlAgimni'. — Ath: 
Prmt.  e.  zzri. ;  Dt  Coron,  HUH,  o.  ill. 

X  Opertet  mundari  et  sanetlfieaii  aqasm  piius  a  Baeerdote,  at  poBsit  baptistno 
a«o  peoeato  hominis  qui  baptixatiur  abluere.  Coup.  TettaUi  Epitt,  70 ;  Db  Btg^* 
e.  tL  24 
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ix.  44-48 ;  xix.  6.  After  the  cessation  of  this  miraculous  commu- 
nication, the  bishops,  assuming  to  be  both  the  successors  of  the 
apostles  and  high-priests,  claimed  still  the  power  of  commnnicatmg, 
not  the  miraculous  power,  but  the  renewing,  sanctifying  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands.  None  but  a 
bishop  had  power  to  impart  this  mysterious  grace;  accordingly, 
when  others  baptized,  it  became  necessary  for  the  bishop  to  make 
the  circuit  of  his  diocese,  to  lay  his  hands  on  these  neophytes,  that 
they  through  him  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  origin 
of  confirmation^  which  remains  to  this  day  an  optu  operatum  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  eliminated,  we  may  charitably  believe,  of  the 
impious  assumption  originally  implied  in  it.  A  few  passages  are 
brought  together  in  the  margin,  illustrative  of  the  doctrinal  teaching 
of  the  ancient  church  on  the  subject.  Cornelius  of  Rome,  contem- 
porary with  Cyprian,  speaking  of  one  who  had  not  received  this 
act  of  the  bishop,  inquires,  '^But  not  receiving  this,  how  could  he 
receive  the  Holy  Ghost?"  This  was  the  basis  of  the  frequent 
discussions  and  councils  in  the  African  church  respecting  the  re- 
baptizing  of  heretics,  some  reasoning  that  their  baptism  was  valid; 
it  was  only  necessary  to  impart  unto  them  the  Holy  Ghost  by  lay- 
ing on  of  the  bishop's  hands.  Others,  like  Cyprian,  argued  that 
this  was  not  enough,  for  the  act  would  be  marred  by  the  lack  of 
baptism  in  the  true  church.* 

8.  Insufflation. — Jesus  breathed  upon  his  disciples  and  said,  '^  Re* 
ceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  John  zx.  22;  in  like  manner,  this  be- 
comes one  of  the  formalities  of  the  exorcism  connected  with  baptism. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.  d.  350,  one  hundred  years  after  Cyprian, 

*"  Bob  qui  Bunt  foris  extra  ecdesiam  tinoti,  et  apud  haretioos  et  sehiBmatieM 
pTofanffi  equ»  labe  maculati,  quando  ad  noB  atque  ad  eoclesiam,  qu»  una  est, 
yenerint,  baptizari  oportere ;  eo  quod  parum  sit  eis  manum  imponere  ad  accipi- 
endum  Spiritum  Sanctum,  nisi  accipiant  et  ecdesied  baptismum.  Tunc  enim  de- 
mum  plene  sanctifieari  et  ease  filii  Dei  possunt,  si  aaeramento  utroque  naBcaatar. 
'^Cone.  Carihag.  Patrologim,  iii.  p.  1046. 

Male  ergo  aibi  quidam  interpretantur  ut  dicant  quod  per  manua  impositiooem 
Spiritum  Sanctum  accipiant  et  sic  reoipiantur,  cum  manifeBtum  ait  utroque  Sacra- 
mento debere  eos  renaaci  in  ecdesia  catholica.  Tunc  quippe  potOTint  fiUi  Dei 
esBe. — C<mc,  CariKag.  Patrologim,  iii  p.  1057. 

Quod  nunc  quoque  apud  noB  geritur,  ut,  qui  in  ecdeaia  baptizantur,  prsBpositis 
eccleBin  offerantur  et  per  noBtram  orationem  ao  manua  impoeitionem  Spiritom 
S.  consequantur  et  aignaculo  dominico  oonsummentur. — Ctpbian,  £/ntt.  73. 

Per  manua  impoeitionem  episcopi  datur  unicuique  credenti  SpirituB  S.  Bieut 
apoBtoli  circa  SamaritanoB  poBt  Philippi  baptiama  manum  eia  imponendo  feceront 
et  hao  ratione  Spiritum  S.  in  eos  oontulerunt. — De  Bap, 
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specifies  this  rite  as  connected  with  salvation.*  Gennadios,  toward 
the  close  of  the  next  century,  testified  that  this  had  hecome  an  uni- 
yersal  custom  throughout  the  whole  world,  both  in  regard  to  infatits 
and  adult  persons,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of 
regeneration  and  the  fountain  of  life.f* 

9.  Opening  the  ears. — ^As  our  Saviour,  in  one  of  the  cities  of  De- 
capolis,.  put  his  finger  in  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  said  Ephphatha^ 
Mark  vii.  84,  so  this  also  was  transferred  to  the  ceremonials  of 
baptism  in  the  fourth  century.^  This  ceremony  seems  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  generally  observed  in  the  ancient  church. 

10.  Anointing  the  eyes  with  clay^  in  imitation  of  Jesus  healing 
the  blind  man,  John  ix.  6.  Ambrose  distinctly  specifies  this  cere- 
mony and  alludes  to  it.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  rituals  of 
this  ordinance  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  to  what  extent 
it  prevailed  does  not  appear.§ 

11.  Money  mingled  with  milk^  and  sometimes  with  wine,  was 
^ven  to  the  newly  baptized,  for  which  fanciful  reasons  were  sought 
out.  Baptism  was  a  new  birth,  and  he  who  received  it  was  a  spiri- 
tual child,  and  must  be  fed  with  milk,  and  not  with  strong  meat. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  analogies  which  first  suggested  this 
ceremonial,  it  found  a  place  in  the  ritual  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Tertullian,  and  became  a  customary  rite.^ 

12.  The  application  of  salt  is  also  mentioned  by  Augustin,||  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  by  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.  D.  897,  c.  5.  Then  this  salt  was  first  exorcised  and  consecrated 
by  breathing  upon  it  and  ofiering  a  prayer.  Thus  prepared,  the 
priest  put  it  in  the  child's  mouth,  saying,  "Receive  the  salt  of 
wisdom  to  eternal  life." 

18.  The  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  head  was  another  of  the 
preparatory  ceremonials  in  baptism,  for  which  also  mysterious  sig- 
nificance was  sought.     The  eyes  were  vailed,  to  indicate  the  exclu- 

*  Kf  r  '/itvtfi?^;  (inflofflari)  oof  i^pui  0m  th  Hfwyfia, — ProeaUch,  {  9. 

f  Cum  siTe  parvnU  bWo  juTenes  ad  regeneratifnis  Teniunt  Baoramentum,  non 
priiu  fontem  TitoD  adeant  qtiam  exoroismiB  et  exsnfflationibns  clericorom  spiritus 
ab  eis  immimdns  abigatar. — De  Dogmat,  EeeUt,  o.  xxxi. 

X  Aperite  aures  et  bonum  odorem  Tita  aDtenuB  inhalatom  yobis  mnnere  sacra- 
mentomm  carpite,  quod  yobis  signifioayimas  otun  apertionis  oelebrantes  myste- 
riTim  dieeremiis  Ephata. — Ambrosiast.  Dt  Mytter.  o.  i. 

2  Qaando  dedisti  taam  nomen,  tulitlntmn  et  liniyit  super  ocolos  taos. — ^Ambbos. 
De  Saeram,  lib.  ill.  c.  ii. 

H  Signabar  jam  signo  cmoiB  ejus  et  condiebar  cgus  sale. — Avqtjst.  Coitftu. 
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Bion  of  wandering  thoughts;  and  the  vail  taken  offy  to  indicate  the 
freedom  of  the  new  birth."^ 

14.  The  sign  of  tTie  cross  was  a  ceremonial  Both  on  receiving  one 
flB  a  catechumen  and  again  at  baptism.  This  was  an  indispensable 
rite,  to  which  a  mysterious  And  magical  power  was  ascribed,  and 
without  which  the  baptism  was  not  valid.  It  was  the  "  seal,"  the 
sealing  act  of  the  ordinance.  ^'  The  water  is  instead  of  the  burial ; 
the  oil,  instead  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  seal,  instead  o£  tb&cro8S."t 
It  was  applied  to  the  forehead  and  to  the  breast;  in  the  consecration 
of  the  oil,  and  of  the  water;  in  the  application  of  tjie  o3,  and  even 
of  the  salt;  and  indeed  upon  almost  adl  conceivable  occasions.  No 
superstition  of  the  church,  perhaps,  waa  earlier— none  has  been  more 
universal  in  its  observance — thsai  this  siga  of  the  cross.  Justin 
Martyr  so  speaks  of  it  as  to  intimate  that  it  had.  already  become 
familiar  to  the  Christians  of  that  age.'  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  it  is  charged  upon  them  as  an  act  of  idolatrous  worship/ 
and  with  some  show  of  reason^  as  would  seem  from  Tertollian's 
account  of  it,  who  affirms  that  they  crossed  themselves  on  the  fore- 
head in  every  act— on  going  out,  on  coming  in,  on  putting  on  a  coat 
or  a  shoe,  on  lighting  a  lamp,  in  prayer^  at  the  table,  when  they 
sat  down,  when  they  retired  to  rest,  in*  short,  whatever  they  did.'' 

From  private  use  it  soon  became  a  public  religious  rite,  with 
mystical,  talismanic  power.  The  cateclmnien  was  received,  bap- 
tized, and  confirmed  with  the  sign  of  the  cros&  It  was  often  re- 
peated in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supp^ ,  as  also  in  public 
prayer  and  priv&to  worship,  and  renewed  on  all  occasions  and  in 
every  place. 

Sometimes,  the  ancient  fathers  profess  by  this,  sign  to  commemo* 
rate  the  sufferings  of  Christ  upon  the  cross ;  at  others,  to  intimate 
that  salvation  cometh  only  by  the  cross  of  Christ;  and  again,  as  a 
profession  of  their  willingness  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow 
Christ ;  and  more  frequently,  some  mysterious  grace,  like  that  of 
the  covenants  and  other  outward  ordinances,  was  vainly  sought  by 
the  endless  repetition  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

15.  We  have  yet  to  enumerate  among  the  concluding  ceremo- 
nials of  baptism  the  kiss  of  peace^  by  which  the  candidates  were 
recognised  as  brethren  of  the  household  of  faitlu 

*  Habet  enim  liberUtem  itta  Bpiritalis  nativiUt ;  propria  amtem  ouuia  satifi- 
tas  serritatem. — ^Auoust.  Serm,  876. 

f  Qui  renati  et  aigno  Chrif  ti  signati  siint.  Ctpbiak  ati  DtmtL  e.  28. — Semper 
oruoi  baptUma  jungitur. — Auqustih.  De  T^m,  Comp.  Apost.  Conit  UL  o.  17. 
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16.  To  this  iras  added,  in  many  chnrdieSy  the  wcmhmg  of  their 
-^Wt  1^  the  bishop,  in  imitation  of  Christ  in  irasfaing  his  disciples' 
feet,  which  is  retained  as  a  ceremony  of  the  Greek  church. 

17.  Once  more,  in  token  of  the  purity  of  life  to  which  they  were 
regenerated  in  ^baptism,  they  were  arrayed  in  white  robes,  an 
emblem  of  innocence,  which  they  continued  to  wear  for  eight  days. 
Tot  similar  emblematic  purposes,  they  laid  their  garments  by,  and 
were  baptised  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity. 

18.  Having  laid  aside  thus  their  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh, 
and  arrayed  th^nselves  in  white  robes,  they  were  provided  wUh 
lighted  tcrehes,  as  a  figure  of  those  lamps  of  faith  wherewith  bright 
and  virgin  soids  shall  go  forth  to  meet  the  Bridegroom. 

We  have*  now  concluded  the  wearisome  detail  of  the  ceremonials 
with  which  the  simple  and  significant  ordinance  of  baptism,  when  the 
church  began  to  lose  sight  of  that  which  is  signified  in  this  ordi* 
nance,  was  soon  encumbered  in  a  vain  efibrt  to  obtain  that  inward 
grace  by  a  punctilious  and  superstitious  observance  of  outward  cere- 
monies. Such  to  the  church  has  been  the  disastrous  consequence, 
as  all  its  histozy  shows,  of  substituting  the  forms  of  religion  for  its 
spirit !  ^^  If  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the 
world,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordi- 
nances after  the  commandments  of  men  ?*'  ^^  Are  ye  so  foolish ; 
having  begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?*' 

In  view  of  all  these  vain  superstitions,  we  may  fitly  contrast  the 
spirituality  of  the  primitive  church  with  its  formality  in  a  subse- 
quent age,  in  Chrysostom's  beautiful  comparison :  ^'  In  those  days 
the  church  was  heaven  itself;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  ruled  every 
council,  quickened  and  hallowed  every  member  of  the  church.  We 
only  now  retain  the  traces  of  these  gifts  of  grace.  The  church  is 
like  a  woman  fallen  from  her  ancient  prosperity,  who  possesses  vari- 
ous signs  of  her  former  wealth,  and  who  displayeth  the  little  chests 
and  caskets  in  which  her  treasure  was  preserved,  but  hath  lost  the 
treasure  itself.     To  such  a  woman  may  the  church  now  be  likened." 

§5.   OF  THE  NAMES  BT  WHICH  THE  ORDINANCE  IS   DESIGNATED. 

The  term  Baptism  is  derived  from  the  Greek  jdo^tro,  from  which 
is  formed  ^OTWi^Qf  with  its  derivations  fianru!ffi6g  and  ^OLTtncffjui^ 
baptism.  The  primary  signification  of  the  original  is  to  dip,  plunge, 
immerse ;  the  obvious  import  of  the  noun  is  immersion,  but,  in  a 
restricted  sense,  it  often  denotes  a  partial  application  of  water. 
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Much  learned  labour  has  been  expetaided  on  its  meanings  and  both 
parties  in  the  controversy  have  claimed  for  themselves  the  argu- 
ment based  on  the  signification  of  the  i^ords  baptism  and  baptiu,* 

The  term  Tjovt^v^  washing^  is  used  figuratively,  to  denote  that 
purification  or  sanctification  which  is  implied  in  the  profession  of 
those  who  are  received  by  baptism  into  the  church  of  Christ  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  receiving  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Tit.  iii.  5.  This  phraseology  was  familiar  to  the 
ancient  fathers.^ 

Baptism  is  also  denominated  by  them  the  footer^ — and  a/oun^am, 
from  whence,  according  to  Bingham,  is  derived  the  English,  fontf 
an  anointingj  a  sealj  or  sign^  etc.  It  is  also  slyled  an  illufninat- 
ing  or  enlightening  ordinaneey  the  light  of  the  mindy  of  the  eyey  etc., 
sometimes  with  reference  to  that  inward  illumination  and  sanctifi- 
cation which  was  supposed  to  attend  that  ordinance,  and  sometimes 
with  reference  to  the  instructions  by  which  the  candidates  for  this 
ordinance  were  enlightened  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 

With  reference  to  the  secrecy  in  which,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  it  was  administered  as  a  sacred  mystery,  it  was  styled 
(ivarnptjoVf  a  myetery,  A  multitude  of  other  names  occur  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  such  as  grace^  pardon^  death  of  sin,  pkHae- 
teryy  regeneration^  adoption^  aeceas  to  Q-ody  way  of  life^  eternal  life^ 
etc.  These  terms  are  more  or  less  defined  and  explained  in  the 
authorities  to  whom  reference  is  had  in  the  index.'  Let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  these  appellations  were  unknown  to  the  apostolical 
churches.  They  were  the  invention  of  writers  and  ritualists  of  a 
subsequent  age. 

§  6.   OF  INFANT  BAPTISM. 

The  first  baptisms,  on  the  organization  of  the  churches,  were  of 
necessity  those  of  adults  converted  to  Christianity,  and  for  several 
centuries  until  the  prevalence  of  the  Christian  religion  over  pagan- 
ism. The  baptism  of  such  must  have  been  chiefly  the  subject  of 
historical  record.  The  silence  of  the  early  historical  records  re- 
specting infant  baptism  is  no  valid  argument  against  it.  But  the 
general  introduction  of  the  rite  of  infant  baptism,  by  reason  of  the 
prevalence  of  Christianity,  so  far  changed  the  regulations  of  the 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  full  and  satisfactory,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
an  article  bj  Prof.  Stuart,  in  Bib.  Repos.  April,  1888,  and  to  a  work  on  Baptisn, 
by  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D. 
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church  concerning  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and  their  ad- 
mission, that  what  was  formerly  the  rule  in  this  respect,  has  become 
the  exception.  The  institutions  of  the  church  during  the  first  five 
centuries,  concerning  the  requisite  preparations  for  baptism,  and 
all  the  laws  and  rules  that  existed  during  that  period,  relating  to 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  candidates,  necessarily  fell  into  dis- 
use when  the  baptism  of  infants  began  not  only  to  be  permitted, 
but  enjoined  as  a  duty,  and  almost  universally  observed.  The  old 
rule,  which  prescribed  caution  in  the  admission  of  candidates,  and  a 
careful  preparation  for  the  rite,  was,  after  the  sixth  century,  appli- 
cable, for  the  most  part,  only  to  Jewish,  heathen,  and  other  prose- 
lytes. The  discipline  which  was  formerly  requisite,  preparatory  to 
baptism,  now  followed  this  rite,  as  a  needful  qualification  for  com- 
munion. 

Christian  baptism  has  from  the  beginning  been  characterized  for 
the  universality  of  its  application.  Proselyte  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered only  to  pagan  nations.  John's  baptism  was  restricted  solely 
to  the  Jews ;  but  Christian  baptism  is  open  alike  to  all.  Proselyte 
baptism  included  the  children  with  the  parents ;  John's  baptism  ex- 
cluded both  children  and  the  female  sex.  Christian  baptism  ex- 
cludes no  nation,  or  sex,  or  age.  Comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20 ;  Gal. 
iii.  28 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  13 ;  together  with  the  authorities  of  Irenseus, 
Cyprian,  and  TertuUian,  quoted  below.  From  all  which,  it  ap- 
pears evident  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  ancient  church  understood 
that  Christian  baptism  was  designed  for  all,  TtdvTegj  Ttdvra  rd 
k^vy^y  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term— that  no  nation,  or  class,  or 
sex,  or  age  was  excluded.  Of  course  it  was  understood  to  be  uni- 
versal in  the  highest  degree. 

In  common  with  all  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  infant  baptism, 
the  learned  in  Germany  generally  admit  the  authenticity  of  the 
historical  testimony  in  favour  of  it.  They  admit  that  infant  bap- 
tism was  an  usage  of  the  primitive  church  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  Tertullian,  or  even  of  Irenseus ;  but  many  of  them  refuse 
to  follow  us  in  the  conclusion  that  this  ordinance  must  have  been 
instituted  by  the  authority,  and  supported  by  the  example  of  the 
apostles.  They  either  deny  that  the  baptism  of  infant  children 
was  authorized  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  they  content  them- 
selves with  stating  the  historical  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject — 
giving  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  rite  in  question,  without  advanc- 
ing any  theory  whatever  respecting  the  origin  of  this  ordinance. 

According  to  Bheinwald,  '^traces  of  infant  baptism  appear  in 
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the  Western  church  after  the  middle  of  the  second  centarj,  u  $, 
within  about  fifty  years  of  the  apostolic  age ;  and,  toward  the  end 
of  this  century,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  controversy  in  Proconsular 
Africa.  Though  its  necessity  was  asserted  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  it  was,  eyen  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  by  no  means  universally  observed — ^least  of  all  in  the  Eastr 
em  church ;  and  finally  became  a  general  ecclesiastical  institution 
in  the  age  of  Augustin." 

Such  are  the  views  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  German 
scholars  of  the  present  day,  while  others  affirm  that  infant  baptism 
was  from  the  beginning  an  ordinance  of  the  Christian  church.  But 
enough.  Authority  is  not  argument,  nor  is  an  ostentatious  parade 
of  names  of  any  avail  either  to  establish  truth  or  refute  error. 
These  authors  themselves  generally  admit  the  validity  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  early  fathers ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  with  all  their 
research,  directed  even  by  German  diligence  and  scholarship,  thej 
have  essentially  varied  the  historical  argument  drawn  from  original 
sources  in  favour  of  infant  baptism.  Those  authorities  have  long 
been  familiar  to  the  public,  and  they  are  very  briefly  brought 
together  in  this  place  as  a  concise  exhibition  of  the  historical  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  theory  that  this  ordinance  was  instituted  by 
Divine  authority,  and  as  such  ^as  observed  by  the  learned  in  Ger- 
many on  this  subject 

The  historical  argument  for  infant  baptism  will  be  best  presented 
by  beginning  with  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and 
Augustin,  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century,  when  infant  bap- 
tism had  confessedly  become  a  common  ordinance  both  of  the 
Western  and  of  the  Eastern  church,  and  advance  from  this  point 
as  far  as  our  historical  data  will  carry  us  toward  the  age  of  the 
apostles. 

To  begin  with  Chrysostom :  "  Some  think  that  the  heavenly  grace 
(of  baptism)  consists  only  in  forgiveness  of  sins ;  but  I  have  reck- 
oned ten  advantages  of  it.  For  this  catue  we  baptize  infants, 
though  they  are  not  defiled  with  «in,"  or,  as  Augustin  has  quoted  it, 
"  though  they  have  not  any  transgreneume  or  actual  ««n«.*'  ^'  There 
was  pain  and  trouble  in  the  practice  of  that  Jewish  circumcision; 
but  our  circumcision,  I  mean  the  graoe  of  baptism,  gives  cure  with- 
out pain,  and  this  for  infants  as  well  as  men."^ 

Gregory  Nazianzen :  ^^  Baptism  is  suited  to  every  age.  Hast 
thou  a  child  ?  wait  not  until  he  becomes  a  sinner,  but  in  his  ten- 
derest  age  sanctify  him  by  the  Spirit.    But  you  hesitate  because  of 
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his  tender  age.  How  oold-hearted,  how  weak  in  faith,  0  mother ! 
Hannah,  before  the  birth  of  Samael,  consecrated  him  to  God,  and, 
when  bom,  devoted  him  to  the  priesthood — so  should  children  also 
in  their  tenderest  age  be  baptized,  though  haying  jet  no  idea  of 
perdition  or  of  grace." 

Augnstin,  remarking  on  the  passage  1  Cor.  vii.  14 :  ^^  There 
were  then  Christian  infants,  parvuli  Ohristianij  who  were  sancti- 
fied," that  is,  baptized,  ''by  the  authority  of  one  or  both  of  their 
parents."  He  treats  baptism  as  a  saving  ordinance,  which  doctrine 
'^  the  whole  bodj  of  the  church  holds,  as  delivered  to  them  in  the 
case  of  little  infants  who  are  baptized,  who  certainly  cannot  believe 
with  the  heart  unto  righteousness,  and  yet  no  Christian  will  say  that 
they  are  baptized  in  vain."  Indeed,  the  writings  of  Augustin  show, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  infant  baptism  was  an  esta- 
blished usage  of  the  church  in  his  age,  that  it  was  '^  an  apostolical 
tradition"^  apostoliea  traditio — that  it  came  not  by  a  general  coun- 
cO,  or  by  any  authority  later  or  less  than  that  of  the  apostles. 
The  original  authorities  have  been  collected  l)y  Wall,  but  are  too 
numerous  and  extensive  to  be  transferred  to  these  pages. 

The  authority  of  these  eminent  fathers  of  the  fourth  century, 
representing  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  church,  is  sufiicicnt  to 
indicate  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  church  in  this  age  respect- 
ing the  baptism  of  infants.  They  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  va- 
lidity and  propriety  of  infant  baptism  was  at  this  time  universally 
acknowledged  and  generally  practised,  especially  in  the  Western 
church.  A  fuller  induction  of  authorities  may  be  found  in  Wall's 
History,  from  which  the  above  have  been  chiefly  collected.  We 
may,  therefore,  safely  assume  the  general  custom  of  baptizing  the 
infant  offspring  of  believers  as  an  established  fact  in  this  age  of  the 
church,  and  begin  from  this  period  to  traverse  backward  toward  the 
age  of  the  apostles,  and  collect  the  authorities  as  they  arise,  in  the 
order  of  their  succession,  respecting  the  usage  of  the  church  and 
her  authority  for  this  ordinance. 

From  these  fathers  we  advance,  omitting  intermediate  authori- 
ties of  less  importance,  to  Cyprian,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. In  the  age  of  Cyprian  there  arose  in  Africa  a  question 
whether  a  child  might  be  baptized  bef(yre  the  eighth  day  or  not, 
Fidus,  a  country  bishop,  referred  the  inquiry  to  a  council  of  sixty- 
six  bishops,  convened  under  Cyprian,  A.  D.  258,  for  their  opinion. 
To  this  inquiry  they  reply  at  length,  delivering  it  as  their  unani- 
mous opinion  that  baptism  may,  with  propriety,  be  administered  at 
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any  time  previovs  to  the  eighth  day.  No  question  was  raised  on 
the  point  whether  children  ought  to  be  baptized  at  all  or  not.  ^^  This, 
therefore,  was  our  opinion  in  the  council,  that  we  ought  not  to 
hinder  any  one  from  baptism  and  the  grace  of  Grod.  And  this  nde, 
as  it  holds  for  all,  is,  we  think,  more  especially  to  be  observed  in 
reference  to  infants,  even  to  those  newly  bom."* 

The  authority  of  Origen  brings  us  fifty  years  nearer  to  the  age 
of  the  apostles.  He  was  bora  A.  n.  185,  within  one  hundred  years 
of  the  apostolic  age.  His  father  was  a  martyr  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  his  grandfather  was  a  Christian;  and  his  great-grandfather, 
also  a  believer  in  Christ,  must  have  been  contemporary  with  some 
of  the  apostles  themselves.  Could  this  Christian  family  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  and  the  usage  of  the 
apostolic  churches  ?  Could  they  have  failed  to  transmit  from  father 
to  son,  for  only  three  generations,  the  traditions  of  the  apostles? 
Now,  Origen's  words  are  these :  "  The  church  received  from  the 
apostles  injunction  or  tradition,  Ttopd&xrtv,  to  give  baptism  even 
to  infants,  according  to  that  saying  of  our  Lord,  Thou  wast  an 


*  Quantum  vero  ad  oausam  infantium  pertinet,  quos  dixUti  intra  seoandnm 
*  Tel  tertium  diem,  quo  nati  sint,  constitutos  baptitari  non  oportere  et  coneide- 
randam  esse  legem  circumcisionis  antiquas,  ut  intra  octaTum  diem  enm,  qui 
natus  est,  baptiiandum  et  sanctificandum  non  putares ;  longe  aliud  in  coDcilio 
nostro  omnibus  visum  est.  Universi  judicavimus,  nulU  homini  nato  misericor- 
diam  I>ei  et  gratiam  denegandam.  Nam  oum  Dominns  in  eTangelio  suo  diett : 
Alius  hominis  non  Tenit  animas  hominum  perdere,  sed  salTare,  quantum  in  nobis 
est,  si  fieri  potest,  nulla  anima  perdenda  est.  Nam  Beus  ut  personam  non  aecipit, 
sic  neo  setatem,  cum  se  omnibus  ad  ooelestis  grati»  consecutionem  sdqualitate 
librata  prsebeat  patrem.  Nam  et  quod  yestigium  infantis  in  prima  partus  Bui 
diebus  constituti,  mundum  non  esse  dixisti,  quod  unnsqnisque  nostrum  adhae 
borreat  exosoulari,  neo  boo  putamua  ad  coelestem  gratiam  dandam  impedimento 
esse  oportere.  Scriptum  est  enim:  omnia  munda  sunt  mundis.  Neo  aliquss 
nostrum  id  debet  horrere,  quod  Deus  dig^natus  est  facere.  Nam  etai  adhuc  bfans 
a  partu  noTUs  est,  non  ita  est  tamen,  ut  quisquam  iUum  in  gratia  danda  atque  in 
pace  facienda  horrere  debeat  osoulari;  quando  in  osoulo  infantis  unusquisqae 
nostrum  pro  sua  religione  ipsas  adhuc  recentes  Dei  manus  debeat  oogitare,  qQM 
in  homine  modo  formate  et  recens  nfito  quodammodo  exosculamur,  quando  id, 
quod  Deus  fecit,  amplectimur.  Ceterum  si  homines  impedire  aliquid  ad  consecu- 
tionem gratis  posset,  magis  adultos  et  proTectos,  et  majores  natu  possent  impe- 
dire peccata  graviora.  Porro  autem  si  etiam  granssimis  detictoribus  et  in  Deom 
multum  ante  pecoantibus,  oum  postea  crediderint,  remissa  peccatorum  datur,  et  a 
baptismo  atque  a  gratia  nemo  prohibetur,  quanto  magis  prohiberi  non  debet  infans, 
qui  recens  natus  nihil  peccaTit,  nisi  quod  secundum  Adam  oamaliter  natns  oon- 
tagium  mortis  antiqufe  prima  nativitate  contrazit,  quia  ad  remissam  peccatorum 
accipiendam  hoc  ipso  facilus  accodit,  quod  illi  remittuntur,  non  propria,  sed  aliena 
peccata. — Cypbiait.  69,  Sp.  ad  Fidum, 
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infant  when  thou  waa  haptized — their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Origen's  reasoning  on  the  subject,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  credible  witness  as  to  the  facts  respecting 
the  practice  of  the  churches  and  their  authority  for  it. 

Other  passages  to  the  same  effect  from  Origen  are  given  by 
WaU:— 

^^  According  to  the  U9age  of  the  churchy  baptism  is  given  even  to 
infants ;  when  if  there  were  nothing  in  infants  which  needed  for- 
giveness and  mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  would  seem  to  be  super- 
fluous. This  testimony  needs  no  comment  in  regard  to  the  fact 
that  infants  were  baptized."' 

^'  Infants  are  baptized  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Of  what  sins  ? 
Or  when  have  they  sinned?  Or  can  there  be  any  reason  for%he 
laver  in  their  case,  unless  it  be  according  to  the  sense  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  viz.  no  one  is  free  from  pollution,  though  he  has 
lived  but  one  day  upon  earth.  And  because,  by  baptism  native 
pollution  is  taken  away,  and  therefore  infants  are  baptized."^ 

*' '  For  this  cause  it  was  that  the  church  received  an  order  from 
the  apostles  to  give  baptism  even  to  infants.'  These  testimonies 
not  only  imply  that  infant  baptism  was  generally  known  and  prac- 
tised, but  also  mention  it  as  an  order  received  from  the  apostles. 
And  although  some  may  doubt  the  correctness  of  Origen's  reason- 
ing as  to  the  ground  of  the  practice,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  is  a 
competent  witness  of  the  fact  that  such  was  the  practice,  and  that 
it  was  understood  to  be  derived  from  the  apostles."' 

These  translations  from  Origen  were  made  within  near  a  hundred 
years  after  his  age  by  several  men  of  different  parties.  They  so 
frequently  speak  of  infant  baptism  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that 
they  may  have  been  interpolations  or  forgeries.  They  must  be 
received  as  reliable  authorities  from  Origen  himself.  As  such,  they 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  argument.  Origen  was  the  lineal 
descendant,  of  the  third  generation,  from  Christian  ancestors,  who 
were  contemporary  with  the  apostles  themselves.  Allow  for  his 
father,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  twenty-five  years,  for  his  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  forty  each,  and  we  are  brought 
to  the  year  80,  only  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Mark  the 
Evangelist,  at  Alexandria,  where  the  family  of  Origen  resided. 
John  survived  Mark  twenty-one  years.  Timothy  and  Titus  must  have 
been  living  with  the  Origen  family  for  many  years,  and  possibly 
other  of  the  original  twelve  besides  John.     The  ^^  faithful  men"  to 
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'wliom  they  committed  the  ordinances  of  religion,  that  they  might 
be  able  to  teach  others,  must  hare  been  contemporary  with  this 
family  for  near  a  hundred  years.  Now,  consider  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  Origen  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  his  facilities,  and  is 
it  credible,  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
custom,  the  teaching,  and  the  tradition  of  the  apostles  reepectmg 
the  subjects  of  baptism  ?  This  was  a  rite  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, common  to  the  church  in  every  place.  Origen  travelled  ex- 
tensively to  obtain  information ;  he  visited  the  apostolic  churches, 
and  resided  among  the  chief  of  them.  Could  then  a  rite,  totally 
new,  unfounded,  and  contrary  to  apostolic  injunction  and  example, 
have  been  so  established,  and  so  long  prevail  as  to  be  received  as 
an  ordinance  of  the  apostles  ?  Where  was  John  the  Apostle,  and 
Tikothy,  and  Titus,  and  the  *^  faithful  men,  able  to  teach  others 
also?"  Where  were  Polycarp  and  Irenseus,  to  say  nothing  of 
Barnabas  and  Hermas,  that  they  did  not  rebuke  and  expose  the 
delusion  of  those  who  would  thus  forsake  the  commandment  of  the 
apostles  for  the  ordinances  of  man  ? 

We  come  next  to  Tertullian.  He  objects  strongly  to  the  Aoify 
ddministration  of  baptism  to  children,  and  inveighs  against  the 
superstition  of  the  age  in  this  respect,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show, 
beyond  dispute,  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  in  his  days.  *^  Ac- 
cording to  the  condition,  disposition,  and  age  of  each,  the  delay  of 
baptism  is  peculiarly  advantageous,  especially  in  the  case  of  little 
children,  parvuhs.  Why  should  the  godfathers  [of  these  baptised 
children]  be  brought  into  danger  ?  For  they  may  fail  by  death  to 
fulfil  their  promises,  or  through  the  perverseness  of  the  child.  Our 
Lord,  indeed,  says,  ^  Forbid  them  not  to  come  unto  me.'  Let  them 
come,  then,  when  of  adult  age.  Let  them  come  when  they  can  learn ; 
when  they  are  taught  why  they  come.  Let  them  become  Chris- 
tians when  they  shall  have  learned  Christ.  Why  hasten  that  inno- 
cent age  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  [by  baptism  ?]  In  worldly 
things  men  observe  greater  caution,  so  that  he  is  intrusted  with 
divine  things,  to  whom  those  of  earth  are  not  confided."* 

"  The  argument  of  Tertullian  is  plainly  this:  *The  baptism,  espe- 
cially of  infant  children,  parvuhs^  ought  to  be  delayed  until  they 

*  Pro  oi^Qsqae  personsB  oonditione  ao  dlspositione,  etiam  letate,  eanctatio 
baptismi  utlUor  eat;  prsBoipue  tamen  eiroa  parmloa.  Quid  enim  DMesse  est, 
Bponsoree  etiam  perioulo  ingeri?  Quia  et  ipsi,  per  mortalitatem  destituere  pro- 
missionee  saas  poseunt,  et  proTenta  main  indolis,  fallL  Ait  qoidem  Dominiu, 
**Nolite  illos  prohibere  ad  me  venire.'*    Veniant  ergo,  dum  adolescimt    Veaiant, 
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have  attained  to  some  degree  of  intelligence.'  Why  ?  because  a 
bad  disposition  may  spring  up,  and  the  sponsors  (those  who  offered 
them  up  in  baptism,  and  became  responsible  for  their  religious  edu- 
cation and  their  good  behaviour)  be  thus  disappointed  and  fail  of. 
performing  their  engagements.  The  whole  argument  clearly  shows, 
from  its  very  nature,  that  infants  must  be  intended,  parvulos.  If 
not,  why  did  they  need  sponsors  ?  They  could  engage  for  them- 
selves. Moreover,  if  adults  were  intended,  then  their  disposition 
would  have  already  sprung  up,  and  developed  itself;  and  what 
danger  would  there  have  been  of  the  disappointment  which  Tertul- 
lian  fears  ? 

"  The  whole  passage,  by  the  most  certain  implication,  shows  that 
the  'little  ones'  {parvuhs)  were  such  as  had  not  developed  their 
disposition,  and  such  as  did  not  and  could  not  stand  sponsors  for 
themselves.  Now  Tertullian  cautioned  the  sponsors  not  to  take 
such  engagements  upon  themselves,  as  all  their  efforts  to  fulfil  them 
might  be  frustrated. 

*' This  passage  clearly  shows  that  Infant  Baptism  was  commonly 
practised  at  the  time  when  Tertullian  lived,  that  is,  a  hundred  years 
after  the  apostles. 

^^This  appears  from  the  reasoning.  He  notices  a  text  which  was 
doubtless  appealed  to  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to  baptize 
their  children.  Our  Lord  says,  indeed,  forbid  them  (parvulos)  not 
to  eome  unto  me.  The  force  of  this  he  feels  it  necessary  to  parry : 
*Let  them  come,  then,'  he  says,  'when  they  are  grown  up:  let 
them  come  when  they  learn :  [let  them  come]  when  they  are  taught 
whither  they  are  coming.'  All  this  shows  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  that  Tertullian  was  attacking  the  ettstom  of  bringing  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized  before  they  were  grown  up,  or  had  been  taught 
whether  they  were  to  come  in  baptism ;  that  is,  that  he  was  attack- 
ing the  eiutom  of  having  them  baptized  in  an  infantile  state.  This 
must  be  admitted,  or  there  is  no  sense  in  the  passage.  And  what 
follows  makes  it,  if  possible,  still  more  clear  that  he  was  opposing 
such  a  custom. 

^ '  Let  them  become  Christians,'  he  says,  '  when  they  are  able  to 
know  Christ.'  Their  being  devoted  to  Christ  in  baptism  he  repre- 
sents as  their  becoming  Christians;  and  he  objects  to  their  becom- 


dnm  disoant;  dnxii^  quo  Teniant,  doeentor.  Fiant  Christiani  qunm  Christam 
DOftse  potoerint.  Quid  festinat  innocens  sdtas  ad  remUsionem  peccatorum? 
Cautiua  agitur  in  seoularibus;  ut  oui  substantia  terrena  non  oredituri  divina 
ered&tur. — Dt  BaptitmOf  c.  xyiii.    Comp.  Works  of  L.  Woods,  D.D.,  lec.  116. 
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ing  Christians  at  any  age,  when  they  were  incapable  of  knowing 
Christ.  Again  he  says,  ^Why  should  those  who  are  of  an  age 
that  is  innocent  be  eager  for  remission  of  sins  ?'  That  is.  Why 
should  those  who  are  so  young  as  to  be  incapable  of  sinning,  be 
eager  to  obtain  forgiveness  ? — as  he  thought  was  done  by  baptism. 
He  goes  on  with  his  objection  against  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. ^Men  act  with  more  caution,'  he  says,  ^in  temporal  mat- 
ters. Worldly  substance  is  not  committed  to  those  to  whom  divine 
things  are  intrusted.'  That  is,  little  children,  as  all  agree,  are 
not  to  be  intrusted  with  worldly  substance ;  and  yet  you  intrust 
them  with  divine  things,  which  are  so  much  more  important. 

^'  Still,  not  content  with  all  this,  he  repeats  an  idea  which  he  bad 
before  suggested.  ^  Let  them  know  how  to  seek  for  salvation,  that 
you  may  appear  to  give  to  them  who  ask.'  That  is,  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  give  baptism  to  those  who  could  not  ask  for  it.  Dis- 
continue this  practice,  and  give  baptism  to  those  only  who  are 
capable  of  requesting  it  for  themselves. 

^'  He  finally  urges  delay  in  administering  baptism  to  unmarried 
persons,  on  account  of  their  being  peculiarly  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion. He  does  not  forbid  baptism  in  their  case,  but  urges  the  post- 
ponement of  it  until  they  are  either  married  or  established  in  habits 
of  continence.  He  says,  ^  If  any  understand  the  weight  of  bap- 
tismal obligations,  they  will  be  more  fearful  about  taking  them 
than  about  putting  them  off.' 

^'From  this  famous,  singular,  and  controverted  passage  in  Tertul- 
lian,  it  is  then  perfectly  clear,  that  there  was  in  his  day  a  practice 
of  baptizing  infants,  those  who  had  and  could  have  no  knowledge 
of  Christ ;  that  he  was  himself  strongly  opposed  to  the  practice ; 
and  that  he  was  opposed  because  he  thought  that  while  baptism 
secured  the  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  prevumdy  committed,  the 
sins  committed  after  baptism  exposed  the  soul  to  the  utmost  peril. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  he  would  have  baptism  delayed  in  re- 
spect to  all  those  who  would  be  particularly  liable  to  temptation 
and  to  sin,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  were 
unmarried,  and  those  who  were  in  infancy.  This  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  zeal  for  delaying  baptism  in  regard  to  infants  and  others. 
And  it  all  implies  that  the  practice  against  which  he  argued  was 
common.     Otherwise,  why  did  he  so  earnestly  oppose  it  ?*' 

But  why  did  not  TertuUian,  in  his  zeal  against  infant  baptism, 
employ  another  and  most  conclusive  argument  ?  Why  not  say  this 
practice  is  a  dangerous  innovation,  a  fiction  of  the  day  ?    It  was 
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nnknovn  fifty  years  ago ;  unknown  to  the  apostolic  chnrches,  un- 
known to  the  apostles  themselves.  From  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so.  Ye  know  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  Ye  know  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  churches ;  ye  know  it  was  not  so.  Such  an  argument 
against  the  object  of  his  aversion  would  have  been  conclusive,  and 
must  have  suggested  itself  to  this  adroit  tactician.  Why  did  he 
not  use  it  ?  Plainly,  because  he  could  not.  He  could  only  reason 
from  his  own  principles,  and  pass  in  silence  the  mightier  argument 
of  the  authority  and  usage  of  the  apostolic  churches,  because  this 
was  directly  opposed  to  him. 

^^His  condemning  the  practice,  not  only  proves  its  previous 
existence ;  it  proves  more.  It  proves  that  this  was  no  innovation. 
When  a  man  condemns  a  practice,  he  is  naturally  desirous  to  sup- 
port his  peculiar  views  by  the  strongest  arguments.  Could  Tertul- 
lian,  therefore,  have  shown  that  the  practice  was  of  recent  origin, 
that  it  had  been  introduced  in  his  own  day,  or  even  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  a  ground  so  obvious, 
so  conclusive.  It  proves  still  further,  that  the  baptism  of  infants 
was  the  general  practice  of  the  church  in  Tertullian's  time.  His 
opinion  is  his  own.  It  is  that  of  a  dissentient  from  the  universal 
body  of  professing  Christians.  He  never  pretends  to  say  that  any 
part  of  the  church  held  or  acted  upon  it." 

Origen  and  Tertullian  belonged  to  the  African  churches,  though 
the  former  really  represents  the  Eastern  church ;  and  the  latter, 
the  Western.  We  have  also  the  authority  of  another,  a  native  of 
the  East,  but  a  minister  of  one  of  the  Western  churches — Irenseus, 
a  disciple  of  Polycarp  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  disciple  of  John.  At 
an  advanced  age,  he  says  of  Polycarp,  '^  I  remember  his  discourse 
to  the  people  concerning  the  conversations  he  had  with  John  the 
Apostle,  and  others  who  had  seen  our  Lord;  how  he  rehearsed 
their  discourses,  and  what  he  heard  them  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  Word  of  Life  say  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  miracles  and  doc- 
trine." This  proves  that  Polycarp  had  diligently  inquired  from 
those  who  could  tell  him,  concerning  our  Lord  and  his  doctrine. 
He  had  made  himself  master  of  whatever  was  to  be  known.  It 
proves  also  that  such  traditiane  were  repeated  hy  him  in  hie  public 
diMCOursee  to  the  people  ;  the  best  of  all  possible  modes  of  instruc- 
tion. Moreover,  these  discourses  made  the  deepest  impression  on 
the  memory  of  Irenseus,  who  expressly  mentions  "reborn  infants." 
Irenseus  was  still  living  in  the  childhood  of  Origen  and  Tertul- 
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lian,  and  able  to  testify  of  the  traditions  of  the  apostles  and  the 
uses  of  the  churches.  This  testimony  he  has  given  obscurely  m 
one  vexed  passage,  which  has  been  a  thousand  times  claimed  and 
rejected  by  men  of  equal  learning  and  research.  It  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — He  represents  Christ  as  sanctifying  every  several  age  by 
the  likeness  it  has  to  himself,  for  he  came  to  save  all ;  '^  all  who 
by  him  are  reborn  of  God,  infants  and  little  ones,  and  children  and 
youths,  and  persons  of  mature  age ;  therefore  he  passed  through 
these  several  ages.  For  infants  he  was  made  an  infant,  sanctify- 
ing  infants;  for  little  ones,  he  became  a  little  one,  sanctifying 
thereby  those  of  that  age,  and  also  being  to  them  an  example  of 
goodness,  holiness,  and  dutifulness."  Observe  the  variation  in  his 
language.  He  does  not  say  that  Jesus  was  an  example  to  ui/anfi, 
they  being  incapable  of  being  benefited  by  example,  which  clearly 
indicates  that  they  were  truly  infants,  and  not  men  just  converted. 

The  relevancy  of  this  passage  turns  wholly  on  the  meaning,  a& 
understood  by  Irenseus,  of  the  phrase  regener€Ued  to  God.  If  in 
this  expression  the  author  has  reference  to  baptism,  he  intends  to 
say,  that  Christ  came  to  save  all  who  through  him  should  be  re- 
generated to  God  iy  baptism  ;  then  plainly  infant  children  are  the 
subjects  of  baptism,  and  are  in  this  way,  and  by  means  of  this  ordi- 
nance, recovered  and  saved  by  Christ.  But  it  has  been  shown  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  this  form  of  expression,  renaecuntur  m 
Deumy  regenerated  unto  Ood^  was  familiar  to  Iren»us,  and  to  the 
fathers  generally,  ae  denoting  baptism.  Irenseus  himself,  in  refer- 
ring to  our  Lord's  commission  to  his  disciples,  says,  *^  When  he 
gave  his  disciples  this  conmiission  of  regenerating  unto  Ood^  he 
said  unto  them,  ^  Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' "  Ub. 
iii.  c.  xix.  Here  the  commission  of  regenerating  unto  God  is  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  act  of  baptizing.  Baptism,  according  to  the 
tMus  hquendi  of  the  age,  was  regeneration.  This,  Neander  him- 
self admits,  in  commenting  on  the  above  passage  from  Irensus, 
which  he  receives  as  valid  and  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism  at  this  early  age.  How  else  can  an  unconsoioas 
infant  be  regenerated,  save  by  baptism,  according  to  the  views  then 
prevalent  respecting  this  ordinance  ? 

The  authority  of  Justin  Martyr  is  relied  on  by  many.  In  his 
second  apology,  written  about  a.  p.  160,  he  says,  ^  There  are  many 
persons  of  both  sexes,  some  sixty,  some  seventy,  and  some  eigh^ 
years  old,  who  were  made  disciples  to  Christ  in  their  childhood, 
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at  ix  Ttai&jiv  iijux^rev^aav  t(^  Xpurr^.*  Some,  or  all  of 
these,  were  baptized  in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  several  con- 
siderations are  urged  from  this  author  himself,  to  show  that  the 
phrase  ix  TUuhiofv  relates  strictly  to  children  in  their  infancy.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  the  appropriate  and  natural  expression,  if  such 
were  his  meaning;  but  it  is  also  applicable  to  children  and  youth 
of  a  greater  age. 

In  his  dialogue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew,  Justin  contrasts  and  com- 
pares baptism  with  circumcision.  We  draw  near  to  Ood  by  him, 
for  we  have  not  received  circumcision  by  the  flesh,  but  that  which 
is  spiritual,  as  Enoch  and  others  observed.  This  we,  though  sin- 
ners, receive  through  the  compassion  of  God  by  baptism,  which  all 
are  permitted  to  receive.  Other  authorities  are  sometimes  drawn 
from  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas^  and  Clemens  Bomanus  ;^  but  these 
are  too  equivocal  to  be  reUed  on  in  an  argument  of  this  kind. 
Tenebris  nigreseunt  omnia  eireum. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  important  historical  authorities  in 
favour  of  infant  baptism  as  an  usage  of  the  primitive  church.  They 
have  long  been  before  the  public.  They  have  been  a  thousand 
times  summoned  and  marshalled  for  the  onset,  and  a  thousand 
times  contested,  and  still  the  conflict  continues  as  undecided  as 
ever.  There  they  are,  however,  on  the  records  of  history,  unchal- 
lenged, unimpeached,  and  there  they  will  be  for  ever — ^the  unhappy 
subject  of  controversy  and  division  to  kindred  in  Christ  who,  else, 
had  been  one  in  sentiment  and  in  name,  as  they  still  are  in  all 
other  essential  points  of  faith  and  practice. 

The  authorities  which  have  been  cited  carry  back  the  ordinance 

of  infant  baptism  to  a  period  of  less  than  one  hundred  years  from 

the  age  of  the  apostles.     When  was  it  introduced,  if  not  by  the 

apostles  ?    And  by  whose  authoritj/j  if  not  by  theirs  f    To  these 

important  inquiries  all  history  is  silent,  assigning  no  time  for  its 

first  introduction,  nor  revealmg  the  least  excitement,  controversy, 

or  opposition  to  an  innovation  so  remarkable  as  this  must  have  been 

if  it  was  obtruded  upon  the  churches  without  the  authority  of  the 

apostles.     How,  especially,  could  this  have  been  efiected  in  that  age 

which  adhered  so  strictly,  even  in  the  smallest  things,  to  ancient 

usage  and  authority,  and  which  was  so  near  to  the  apostles  that 

their  usages  and  instructions  must  have  been  distinctly  known  by 

tradition  ?    Or  how  could  the  change  have  been  effected  in  so  short 

a  space  of  time  7    Hath  a  nation  changed  their  gods  in  a  day  ? 

Have  they  in  a  day  changed  any  cherished  institution  ?    Far  from 

26 
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it.  Their  traditionary  usages  are  a  fair  record  of  their  former  in- 
stitutions. We  have  received  by  tradition  and  udogej  aside  from 
all  historical  records,  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  oar  pilgrim 
forefathers  in  relation  to  baptism ;  while  the  dissent  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams is  recorded  in  the  institutions  of  another  church,  in  linea- 
ments more  lasting  than  the  perishable  records  of  the  historian; 
and  yet  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  Irenseus  were  removed  from  the 
apostolic  age  but  about  half  the  distance  at  which  we  stand  from 
that  of  our  forefathers. 

There  is  yet  one  argument  that  is  strictly  historical,  and  may, 
with  propriety,  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
practice  of  household  baptism,  as  related  in  the  Scriptures.  This 
argument  rests  not  merely  upon  the  inquiry  whether,  in  the  in- 
stances recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  there  were  children  be- 
longing to  those  particular  households ;  but  upon  these  examples, 
which  evidently  authorize  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to 
families  collectively.  The  repeated  and  familiar  mention  of  house- 
hold baptism,  implies  that  it  was  a  common  usage  to  administer  the 
ordinance  to  whole  families  or  households  collectively.  Now  if  this 
is  an  usage  authorised  by  the  example  of  the  apostles,  it  is  a  valid 
argument  for  infant  biq>tism.  Children  usually  constitute  a  part 
of  a  household ;  and  baptism  iff  hatueholdiy  of  necessity,  implies 
infant  baptism. 

Of  these  household  baptisms  we  have  several  instances  in  the 
New  Testament.  Lydia,  a  native  of  Thyatira,  was  settled  at  Phi- 
lippi,  as  appears  from  her  having  a  house  at  which  she  entertuned 
Paul  and  his  party,  Silas,  Luke,  &c.  Her  heart  was  opened  that  she 
attended  to  the  things*  spoken  by  Paul,  no  intimation  being  given 
of  the  faith  or  conversion  of  any  other  member  of  her  family  until 
her  baptism.  She  was  baptized,  and  her  houiehold^  i.  e.  her  family* 
Acts  xvi.  15.  The  jailer  was  also  baptized,  he  and  aX(  hie,  straight- 
way. Acts  xvi.  38.  Thus  the  church  at  PhiUppi,  just  organized 
by  the  apostles,  and  consisting  apparently  of  few  members,  oflfers 
two  instances  of  household  baptism,  or  baptism  by  families.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  family  of  Cornelius.  Actsx.  48. 

At  Corinth,  also,  two  families  were  baptised,  that  of  Crispns  and 
that  of  Stephanas.  The  latter  was  '^  the  first  fruits  of  Achaia," 
Acts  xviii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14-16.  By  a  comparison  of  these  passages 
it  appears,  as  Taylor  has  remarked,  this  Cripsus,  the  head  of  his 
family,  was  baptized  by  Paul,  separately  from  his  family^  which 
was  not  baptized  by  Paul ;  and  that  the  family  of  Stephanas  we» 
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baptized  hj  Paali  separately  from  its  head  or  father j  who  himself 
iras  not  baptized  bj  Paul,  directly  contrary  to  what  we  have  re- 
marked of  Grispiis.'* 

'^  But  if  we  admit  that  the  family  of  Orispus  was  baptized,  because 
we  find  it  registered  as  believingy  then  we  must  admit  the  same 
of  all  other  families  which  we  find  marked  as  Christians,  though 
they  be  not  expressly  described  as  baptized*  That  of  Onesiphorus, 
1  Tim.  i.  16, 18,  and  iv.  19 ;  which  the  apostle  distinguishes  by 
most  hearty  goodrwiil  for.  their  father's  sake,  not  for  their  own,  and 
to  which  he  sends  a  particular  salutation.  Also  that  of  Aristobulus, 
and  that  of  Karoissus,  Bom.  xvi.  10, 11 ;  which  are  described  as 
being  ^in  Christ.'  We  hare  this  evidence  on  this  subject:  four 
Christian  famSies  recorded  as  baptized — ^that  of  Cornelius,  of  Lydia, 
of  the  jailer,  and  of  Stephanas.  Two  Christian  families  not  noticed 
as  baptized — ^that  of  Crispus,  and  of  Onesiphorus.  Two  Christian 
families  mentioned  neither  as  families  nor  baptized — ^that  of  Aristo- 
bulus, and  of  Narcissus.  Eight  Christian  families,  and  therefore 
baptized :  although  as  there  was  no  such  thing  preriously  as  a 
Christian  family,  there  could  be  no  children  of  converts  to  receive 
the  ordinance. 

^^  Have  we  eight  instances  of  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper  ?  Not  half  the  number.  Have  we  eight  cases  of  the  change 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  from  the  Jewish  ?  Not,  perhaps,  one-fourth 
of  the  number.  Yet  those  services  are  vindicated  by  the  practice 
of  the  aposdes  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  How  then  can 
we  deny  their  practice  on  the  subject  of  infant  baptism,  when  it  is 
established  by  a  aeries  of  more  numerous  instances  than  can  possi- 
bly be  found  in  support  of  any  doctrine,  principle,  or  practice  de- 
rived from  the  practice  ot  the  apostles  ?  Is  there  any  other  case, 
besides  that  of  baptism,  in  which  we  would  take  families  at  hazard, 
and  deny  the  existence  of  young  children  in  them  ?  Take  eight 
families  at  a  venture  in  the  street,  or  eight  pews  containing  fami- 
lies in  a  place  of  worship :  they  will  afford  mare  than  one  yoimg 
child-"* 


§  7.  LIMITATIONS  AND  EXCEPTIONS. 

1.  It  was  enacted  that  none  but  the  living  should  be  baptized — a 
law  which  intimates  that  this  ordinance  was  sometimes  administered 
to  the  dead.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  custom  of  the  church  in  Africa 
in  the  fonrik  century,  as  appears  from  the  decrees  of  their  councils 
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in  which  it  is  forbidden.^    It  appears  also  to  have  been  the  practice 
of  some  of  the  Cataphrjgians  or  Montanists.' 

2.  The  vicarious  baptism  of  the  living  for  the  dead  may  also  be 
mentioned  in  this  place.  Several  religious  sects,  particularly  the 
Marcionites,  practised  this  rite,  alleging  for  their  authority  a  mis- 
construction of  the  apostle's  language  in  1  Cor.  zv.  29.  But  the 
custom  is  severely  censured  by  Tertullian,'  and  by  Chrysostom,* 
who  describes  the  ceremony  as  a  ridiculous  theatrical  farce.  Epipha- 
nius/  Theodoret,  and  others  understand  the  passage  in  question 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  to  relate  to  the  practice  of  baptising  catechu- 
mens who  might  be  near  to  death  before  the  completion  of  their 
term  of  probation  and  preparation. 

3.  The  offspring  of  untimely  and  monstrous  births  appear  not  to 
have  been  the  subjects  of  baptism  in  the  ancient  church.  Such 
baptisms  began  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  ecclesiastical  councils.* 

4.  It  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  ancient  church,  whether  or  not 
demoniacs  and  maniacs  were  proper  subjects  of  baptism.  The  rule 
in  these  cases  seems  to  have  been  that  such  persons  should  not  re- 
ceive baptism  until  they  were  healed  of  their  malady,  although  they 
were  permitted,  in  the  mean  time,  to  attend  at  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  and  at  public  prayers,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  exor- 
cists ;  and  were  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  catechumens.  Cyprian 
supposed  that  evil  spirits  were  expelled  by  baptism  ;^  but  he  ap- 
pears not  to  have  authorized  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to 
such,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of  great  bodily  weakness.  These 
energumens  were,  however,  in  some  instances  permitted  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  supper.  And  this  circumstance  affords  the  strongest 
proof  that  they  were  sometimes  baptized.^  Persons  in  the  near 
approach  of  death  were,  in  almost  all  cases,  permitted  to  receive 
this  ordinance.*  t 

5.  Baptism  administered  in  cases  of  extreme  sickness,  without  the 
consent  or  consciousness  of  the  patient,  was  considered  valid ;  and 
yet  such  persons,  as  a  rebuke  to  them  for  delaying  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  if  they  recovered,  were  not  usually  eligible  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  churcL^* 

6.  The  deaf  and  dumb  were  received  to  this  ordinance,  prorided 
they  gave  credible  evidence  of  their  faith.^^ 

7.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  it  became  customaiy  to 
compel  many  Jews  and  pagans  to  receive  baptism ;  and  some  in- 
stances occur  of  compulsory  baptism  of  a  date  still  earlier;  but 
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sach  instances  of  violence  were  not  authorized  by  the  church.^^  In 
general,  the  free  will  and  consent  of  the  individual  was  required  as 
a  condition  of  his  baptism.  In  the  case  of  infants,  the  request  of 
their  parents  was  regarded  as  their  own  until  they  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  when  they  were  expected  to  acknowledge  their  own 
baptism  by  confirmation. 

8.  Baptism  was  administered  whenever  a  reasonable  doubt  existed 
as  to  its  having  been  administered." 

9.  Children  of  unbelieving  parents,  when  by  any  means  submit- 
ted to  the  supervision  or  guardianship  of  professed  Christians,  were 
baptized.  This  was  esteemed  a  great  favour  to  such  children,  and 
was  especially  bestowed  upon  the  ofispring  of  the  Jews. 

10.  Not  only  were  the  openly  immoral  excluded  from  baptism, 
but  generally  all  who  were  engaged  in  any  immoral  and  unlawful 
pursuits,  such  as  those  who  ministered  to  idolatry  by  manufacturing 
images  or  other  articles  for  purposes  of  superstition,^^  stage-players,^ 
gladiators,  wrestlers,  and  all  who  were  addicted  to  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions;^ astrologers,  diviners,  conjurers,  fortune-tellers,  dancing- 
masters,  strolling  minstrels,  etc.^^ 

The  reason  for  all  these  prohibitions  lay  in  the  immoral  and 
idolatrous  tendency  of  the  practices  to  which  these  persons  were 
addicted.  Many  of  these  practices  were  immoral  and  scandalous 
even  among  the  heathen.  Tertullian  observes  ^'that  they  who 
professed  these  arts  were  noted  with  infamy,  degraded,  and  denied 
many  privileges,  driven  from  court,  from  pleading,  from  the  senate, 
from  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  all  other  honours  in  the  Roman 
city  and  commonwealth."  Which  is  also  confirmed  by  St.  Austin, 
who  says  that  no  actor  was  ever  allowed  to  enjoy  the  freedom  or 
any  other  honourable  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  Borne."  Therefore, 
since  this  was  so  infamous  and  scandalous  a  trade  even  among  the 
heathen,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  church  would  admit  none  of  this 
calling  to  baptism,  without  obliging  them  first  to  bid  adieu  to  so  ig- 
nominious a  profession.  Tc  have  done  otherwise,  would  have  been 
to  expose  herself  to  reproach.  It  would  have  given  occasion  to  the 
adversary  to  blaspheme,  if  men  of  such  lewd  and  profligate  practices 
had  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  liberties  of  the  city  and  the  honors  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  learned  Hieronymus  Mercurialis"^  observes  that  'the 
several  sorts  of  heathen  games  and  plays  were  instituted  upon  a 
religious  account,  in  honour  of  the  gods ;  and  men  thought  they 
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¥rere  doing  a  grateful  thing  to  them  while  they  were  engaged  in 
gach  exercises.' " 

With  good  reason,  therefore,  the  church  refused  to  admit  any  of 
this  calling  to  baptism,  unless  they  first  abandoned  their  ignomini- 
ous pursuits.  The  ancient  fathers  were  particularly  severe  in  their 
inyectives  against  theatrical  exhibitions.  They  declared  it  incom- 
patible with  the  piety  and  the  purity  of  Christian  life,  either  to 
engage  in  them  as  an  actor  or  to  attend  them  as  a  spectator.  Ter- 
tullian,  in  speaking  of  a  Christian  woman  who  returned  from  the 
theatre  possessed  with  a  devil,  makes  the  unclean  spirit,  on  being 
asked  how  he  dared  presume  to  make  such  an  attempt  upon  a  be- 
liever, reply  "that  he  had  a  good  right  to  her,  because  he  found 
her  upon  his  own  ground." « 

The  profane  custom  of  baptizing  bells,  etc.,  is  a  superstition  that 
was  unknown  to  the  primitive  church.  It  is  first  mentioned  with 
censure  in  the  Capitulars  of  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
became  prevalent  in  the  later  centuries. 

§8.  OF  MINISTERS  OF  BAPTISM. 

Great  importance  has  ever  been  attached  to  this  ocdinance  as 
the  initiatory  rite  of  admission  to  the  church.  But  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  ordinance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  restricted 
to  any  officer  of  the  church.  John  the  Baptist  himself  baptized 
them  that  came  to  him.  But  our  Lord  baptized  not,  but  his  disci- 
ples. John  iv.  2.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tradition  that  our  Saviour 
baptized  St.  Peter ;  that  Peter  baptized  Andrew,  James,  and  John; 
and  that  these  disciples  administered  the  rite  to  others.^  To  this 
tradition  Roman  Catholic  writers  attach  much  importance ;  but  it 
rests  on  no  good  foundation. 

In  some  instances  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  bi4)tism  was 
administered  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  immediate  order  of 
the  apostles.  But  it  is  remarkable  thsvt  the  apostles  themselves  are 
seldom  related  to  have  administered  baptism.  No  intimation  is 
given  that  Peter  assisted  in  baptizing  the  three  thousand,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  ordinance  could  have  been  administered  to  them 
by  himself  alone.  Acts  ii.  41.  He  only  eammanded  Cornelius  and 
his  family  to  be  baptized.  Acts  x.  48.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  i.  12-17, 
and  Peter,  in  Acts  x.  86-48,  evidently  describes  the  administration 
of  baptism  as  a  subordinate  office,  compared  with  that  of  preaching 
peace  by  Jesus  Christ. 
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On  the  whole,  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  the  following 
particulars : — 1.  Our  Lord  himself  did  not  baptize,  but  he  intrusted 
his  apostles  and  disciples  with  the  administration  of  this  rite.  2.  The 
apostles,  though  they  sometimes  administered  baptism  themselves, 
usually  committed  this  oflSce  to  others.  3.  It  cannot  be  determined 
whether  other  persons,  either  ministers  or  laymen,  were  allowed  to 
baptize  without  a  special  commission.  4.  Philip,  the  deacon,  bap- 
tized in  Samaria  men  and  women,  Simon  Magus,  and  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch,  although  no  mention  is  made  of  any  peculiar  commission 
for  this  purpose.  This  he  appears  to  have  received  at  his  conse- 
cration to  his  office,  as  related  Acts  vi.  3-7. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  description  of  this  ordinance,  says  nothing 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  administered.  But  in  speaking  of 
the  Lord's  supper  in  the  same  connection,  he  ascribes  both  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  ordinance  and  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
to  the  president  of  the  brethren;  from  which  the  supposition  would 
seem  not  altogether  improbable  that  baptism  was  noi  administered 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  church. 

We  have,  however,  good  evidence  that  after  the  second  century 
the  bishop  was  regarded  as  the  regular  minister  of  baptism.  Ter- 
tullian  says  expressly  that  '^  the  bishop  has  the  power  of  adminis- 
tering baptism;  and  next  in  order  the  presbyters  and  deacons, 
though  not  without  the  sanction  of  the  bishop,  that  thus  the  order 
and  peace  of  the  church  may  be  preserved.""^  He  adds,  that  under 
other  circumstances  the  laity  may  exercise  this  right ;  but  advises 
that  it  should  be  done  with  reverence  and  modesty,  and  only  in 
cases  of  necessity.  Women  are  utterly  forbidden  by  him  to  exer- 
cise this  right.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  accord  this  right  to 
bishops  and  presbyters,  the  deacons  assisting  them ;  but  denies  the 
right  to  readers  and  singers,  and  other  inferior  officers  of  the 
church.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  here  bishops  and  presbyters 
are  placed  on  an  equality,  while  deacons  are  made  subordinate. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Eastern  church  were  coincident  with  those 
of  the  Western  in  relation  to  the  ministers  of  baptism. 

The  officiating  minister,  as  well  as  the  candidate,  was  expected 
to  prepare  himself  for  performing  this  service  by  fasting,  prayer, 
and,  sometimes,  washing  of  the  hands ;'  and  to  be  clothed  in  white.^ 


*  Baptismnm  dandi  habet  jas  eammus  sacerdoB,  qui  est  episoopus ;  dehino 
presbyteri  et  diaconi ;  non  tamen  sine  episcopi  aaotoritate  propter  eodesin  hono- 
rem ;  quo  saWo,  salya  pax  est. — I>e  Bap,  c.  xvii. 
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Lay  baptism,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  early 
history  of  the  church,  was  undoubtedly  treated  as  valid  by  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  ancient  church.  It  is  equally  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  authorized  as  a  general  rule,  but  only  admitted  as 
an  exception  in  cases  of  emergency. 

§9.   OF  THE  TIMES  OF  BAPTISM. 

The  time  of  administering  the  rite  was  subject  to  various  changes 
from  age  to  age,  of  which  the  most  important  are  given  below  in 
their  chronological  order : 

1.  In  the  apostolic  age  the  administration  of  this  ordinance  was 
subject  to  no  limitations  either  of  time  or  place.  Acts  ii.  4 ;  viii. 
88;  ix.  18;  x.47;  xvi.  33. 

2.  The  account  of  Justin  Martyr  gives  no  definite  information 
on  this  point ;  but  it  would  seem  from  this  author  that  baptism  was 
regarded  as  a  public  and  solemn  act,  suitable  to  be  performed  in 
any  assembly  convened  for  religious  worship.  Tertullian,  however, 
speaks  of  JEaster  and  WJiitsuntidej  corresponding  to  the  Passover 
and  Pentecost  of  the  Jews,  as  the  most  appropriate  seasons  for  ad- 
ministering this  rite,  and  appeals,  not  to  tradition,  but  to  argu- 
ments of  his  own,  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion.*  Other  writers 
refer  to  apostolical  tradition  and  an  ancient  rule  of  the  church.' 

3.  In  the  sixth  century,  the  whole  period  between  the  Passover 
and  Pentecost,  and  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  above  mentioned,  were 
established  by  several  councils  as  the  regular  times  for  baptis^^ 
cases  of  necessity  only  being  excepted.'  The  ordinance,  however, 
was  usually  administered  by  common  consent,  not  by  any  authority 
of  the  church,  during  the  night  preceding  these  great  festivak 
Easter-eve,  or  the  night  preceding  the  great  Sabbath,  was  con- 
sidered the  most  sacred  of  all  seasons.  And  this  period,  wliile  our 
Lord  lay  entombed  in  his  grave,  and  just  before  his  resurrection, 
was  regarded  as  most  appropriate  for  this  solemn  ordinance,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin  and  consecra- 
tion to  newness  of  life.^    Gomp.  Rom.  vi.  3. 

The  illuminations  on  this  night,  which  are  mentioned  by  several 
writers,  had  special  reference  to  the  spiritual  illumination  supposed 
to  be  imparted  by  this  ordinance,  which  was  denominated  f»QT((Tj(/a, 
^x^tafiogy  ^x^iarnpioVy  iUumination,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned in  §  1.  For  similar  reasons,  baptism,  which  was  considered 
peculiarly  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  regarded  as  ap- 
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propriate  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Whitsuntide,  commemoratiye  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  To  the  festivals  above  mentioned,  that  of  Epiphany  was  early 
added  as  a  third  baptismal  season;  the  day  on  which  our  Lord 
received  baptism  being  regarded  as  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cele- 
bration of  this  ordinance.  It  appears  probable,  however,  from  a 
sermon  of  Ohrysostom  on  this  festival,^  that  this  was  not  observed 
as  a  baptismal  season  by  the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Constanti- 
nople. Gregory  Nazianzen,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  baptizing  on  this  day.  It  was 
also  observed  in  the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Africa.  In  Italy 
and  France  it  was  discountenanced. 

The  churches  of  France  and  Spain  were  accustomed  to  baptize 
at  Christmas  and  on  the  festivals  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs. 

The  observance  of  these  days  was  not  considered  by  the  churches 
as  essential  to  the  validity  of  baptism,  or  as  an  institution  of  Christ 
or  his  apostles,  but  as  a  becoming  and  useful  regulation.  ^'  Every 
day  is  the  Lord's,"  says  Tertullian,  "  every  hour,  every  season  is 
proper  for  baptism."* 

From  the  tenth  century  the  observance  of  stated  seasons  for 
baptism  fell  into  disuse,  though  a  preference  still  remained  for  the 
ancient  seasons.  Children  were  required  to  be  baptized  within  a 
month  from  their  birth,  at  eight  days  of  age,  or  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  church  at  different  times  manifested  a  superstitious  regard 
for  different  hours  of  the  day,  choosing  sometimes  the  hours  of  our 
Saviour's  agony  on  the  cross ;  at  another,  the  hours  from  six  to 
twelve;  and  at  another,  from  three  until  six  in  the  afternoon. 
These  in  times  fell  into  disuse.  In  Protestant  churches,  no  par- 
ticular hour  or  day  is  observed  for  the  celebration  of  baptism.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  administered  on* the  Sabbath,  during  divine 
worship,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  If  upon  another 
day  of  the  week,  it  is  to  be  attended  with  appropriate  religious 
solemnities. 

§  10.   OF  THE  PLACE  OF  BAPTISM. 

All  the  requisite  information  in  regard  to  the  appropriate  place 
for  administering  this  ordinance,  may  be  arranged  under  three  dis- 
tinct periods  of  history : — 1.  The  first  ages  of  Christianity.  2.  The 
space  of  time  during  which  baptisteries  detached  from  the  churches 
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wereproyided  for  this  purpose.    3.  The  period  after  the  disuse  of 
baptisteries,  and  of  stated  seasons  for  baptism. 

First  Period, — ^No  intimation  is  given  in  the  New  Testament  that 
any  place  was  set  apart  for  the  administration  of  baptism.  John 
and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  baptized  in  Jordan.  John  iii.  22.  Bafh 
tism  was  also  administered  in  other  streams  of  water,  Acts  vii.  36, 
87 ;  xvi.  1-16,  and  in  nrivate  houses.  Acts  ix.  18 ;  z.  47, 48 ;  zri. 
80-84.  Where  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were 
baptized  is  uncertain. 

The  same  freedom  of  choice  was  also  allowed  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately succeeding  that  of  the  apostles.  Justin  Martyr  says  that  the 
candidates  were  led  out  to  some  place  where  there  was  water,'  and 
Clement  of  Rome  speaks  of  a  river,  a  fountain,  or  the  sea,  as  a 
suitable  place,  according  to  circumstances,  for  the  performance  of 
this  rite.'  TertuUian  says  that  "  it  was  immaterial  where  a  person 
was  baptized,  whether  in  the  sea,  or  in  standing  or  running  water, 
in  fountain,  lake,  or  river."*. 

Second  Period. — The  first  baptistery,  or  place  appropriated  for 
baptism,  of  which  any  mention  is  made,  occurs  in  a  biography  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  this  was  prepared  in  a  private  house/ 
Eusebius  probably  speaks  of  similar  baptisteries,  though  under  an- 
other name.^  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  the  baptisteries  in  his 
day  as  divided  into  two  parts,  outer  and  inner.*  In  the  former 
part,  preparation  was  made  for  baptism ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  ad- 
ministered. Ambrose  speaks  of  a  similar  division  f  and  Augustin 
of  a  part  appropriated  to  Women.*  These  baptisteries  became  gene- 
ral in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  They  were  sometimes  so  spa- 
cious that  ecclesiastical  councils  were  held  in  them.  Some  idea  of 
their  size  may  be  formed,  when  we  recollect  that  in  some  places,  as 
Antioch,  no  less  than  three  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  received 
baptism  in  a  single  night.  The  laws  both  of  church  and  state  re- 
quired that  baptism  should  be  administered  only  in  these  places. 

The  common  name  of  these  edifices  was  ^antUTniipiov.  It  is 
also  called  ^x^LCrnfuyify  aula  baptisnuUiSy  xoXvfi^nS^paf  or  pitcwOf 
thefonty  etc. 

Each  diocese  had,  usually,  but  one  baptistery.  The  number, 
however,  was  sometimes  increased.  But  a  preference  was  uni- 
formly given  to  the  cathedral  baptistery.  This  was  styled  the 
fnotker  churchy  inasmuch  as  the  children  were  there  born  by  bap* 
tism.' 

Third  Period. — ^In  process  of  time  these  baptisteries  became 
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grefttly  multiplied,  and  were  united  to  parish  churches,  or  rather, 
were  themselves  constituted  such.  The  precise  period  of  time  when 
this  change  took  place  cannot  be  determined.  In  general,  it  was 
after  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  and  of  infant  baptism,  when 
stated  seasons  of  baptism  were  discontinued,  and  the  right  of  ad- 
ministering die  ordinance  was  conceded  to  the  clergy  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

§11.   OF  THB  ELEMENT  FOB  BAPTISM. 

The  church  with  great  uniformity  has  maintained  that  water  is 
the  only  appropriate  element  for  baptism.  But  several  of  the 
fathers  very  early  advanced  notions  respecting  the  actual  presence 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  water,  strikingly  analogous  to  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  sought  out  many  fanciful  reasons 
why  water  should  be  used  as  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit.  This  water 
acquired  in  their  opinion,  as  it  would  seem,  a  spiritual  virtue,  de- 
rived from  the  real  presence  of  the  Spirit  residing  in  the  water,^  or 
the  mysterious  blending  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  Similar  sentiments 
were  entertained  by  Luther,  and  no  doubt  are  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  wherever  that  is  taught.  In 
case  of  necessity,  baptism  with  wine  was  allowed,  but  not  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  church.  The  schoolmen  wearied  themselves 
with  vain  discussions  respecting  the  validity  of  baptism  with  wine, 
and  milk,  and  brandy,  and  almost  every  conceivable  element. 
These  puerilities,  however,  relate  to  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  primitive  church,  when  all  spirituality  was  wellnigh  lost  in  the 
observance  of  idle  forms. 

The  baptismal  water  was  exorcbed,  and  consecrated  by  religious 
rites,  and  by  prayer,  before  it  was  used  in  baptism.' 

§  12.   OF  THE  MODE  AND  FOBM  OF  BAPTISM.^ 

To  this  head  belong,  1.  The  manner  in  which  the  candidate  for 
baptism  received  the  appointed  element,  toater.  2.  The  ceremonies 
observed  by  the  oflSciating  persons  in  administering  the  ordinance. 
In  regard  to  both  of  these  points,  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
and  usage  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church,  from  a  very  early  period ; 
nor  are  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  to  this  day  agreed  in 
this  matter.  This  difference,  however,  has  uniformly  been  treated 
as  of  less  importance  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former  church. 

1.  Immersion  or  Dipping, — ^In  the  primitive  church,  immediately 
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subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  this  was  undeniably  the  com- 
mon mode  of  baptism.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  sprinkling 
in  that  early  period  is,  that  it  was,  in  case  of  necessity,  permitted 
as  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  This  fact  is  so  well  established 
that  it  were  needless  to  adduce  authorities  in  proof  of  it.  The 
reader  will  be  directed  to  them  by  reference  to  the  index  of  authori- 
ties ;*  but  there  are  some  points  in  connection  with  this  rite  which 
require  particular  attention. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  baptism  by  immersion  was 
discontinued  when  infant  baptism  became  generally  prevalent :  the 
practice  of  immersion  continued  even  until  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century.  Indeed,  it  has  never  been  formally  abandoned; 
but  is  still  the  mode  of  administering  infant  baptism  in  the  Greek 
church  and  in  several  of  the  Eastern  churches. 

Trine  immersion  was  early  practised  in  the  church.  The  sacra- 
mentary  of  Gregory  the  Great  directs  that  the  person  to  be  baptised 
should  be  immersed  at  the  mention  of  each  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  aiid  the  Holy  Ghost.*  Tertullian 
says,  "We  receive  the  water  of  baptism  not  merely  once,  but  three 
times,  at  the  mention  of  each  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity;"* 
and  again,  ^^  We  are  plunged  thrice  in  the  water  of  baptism."  Basil 
the  Great,^  Jerome,*  and  Ambrose,^  believed  this  custom  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  apostles,  though  no  authority  for  this  supposition 
is  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Other  of  the  fathers  supposed  the 
practice  of  trine  immersion  to  refer  not  to  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  but  to  the  three  great  events  which  completed  the  work 
of  our  redemption — the  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
Christ.* 

Single  immersion  was  at  times  considered  valid.  This  decision 
was  given  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  a  controversy  with  the  Arians 
in  Spain,  who  maintained  that  trine  immersion  denoted  three  grador 
tiom  in  the  Godhead.  Gregory,  on  the  contrary,  declared  baptism 
by  single  immersion  to  be  valid,  and  aptly  significant  of  the  unity 
of  the  Deity.*  This  decision  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo,^  A.  D.  638. 

In  the  early  centuries,  all  persons  who  received  baptism  were 
completely  undressed,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  ^^  this  cir- 
cumstance was  thought  to  be  emblematical  of  the  putting  off  the  old 
man,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new, — the  putting  away  of  the  de- 
filements of  the  flesh,  etc.  Great  care  was  taken  to  guard  this  ex- 
traordinary custom  from  wanton  abuse  and  perversion;  but  with  all 
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due  precaution,  it  was  frequently  the  occasion  of  improprieties.  A 
sense  of  decency  at  length  prevailed  against  this  unaccountable 
superstition,  and  it  was  by  degrees  discontinued. 

2.  Aspersion  or  Sprinkling. — ^Afber  the  lapse  of  seyeral  centuries 
this  form  of  baptism  gradually  took  the  place  of  immersion,  without 
any  established  rule  of  the  church  or  formal  renunciation  of  the 
rite  of  immersion.  The  form  was  not  esteemed  essential  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  ordinance. 

The  Eastern  church,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to*these  views, 
has  uniformly  retained  the  form  of  immersion  as  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  the  ordinance,  and  repeated  the  rite  whenever  they 
have  received  to  their  communion  persons  who  had  been  previously 
baptized  in  another  manner.^  The  Greek  and  Armenian  churches, 
both  of  which  are  strict  psedobaptists,  uniformly  baptize  either  by 
immersion,  or  by  affusion,  pouring. 

In  defence  ef  the  usage  of  the  Western  church,  the  following 
considerations  are  offered : — 

1.  The  primary  signification  of  the  word  cannot  be  of  great  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  the  rite  itself  is  typical,  and  therefore  derives 
its  importance,  not  from  the  literal  import  of  the  phrase,  but  from 
the  significancy  and  design  of  the  ordinance. 

2.  Though  no  instance  of  baptism  by  sprinkling  is  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament,  yet  there  are  several  cases  in  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  it  could  have  been  administered  by  immersion.  Acts 
X.47,  48;  xvi.  32,  83;  ii.  41. 

3.  In  cases  of  emergency,  baptism  by  aspersion  was  allowed  at  a 
period  of  high  antiquity.  Cyprian  especially  says  that  this  was 
legitimate  baptism  when  thus  administered  to  the  sick.  When  per- 
formed in  faith  on  the  part  of  the  minister  and  the  subject,  he  main- 
tains that  the  whole  is  done  with  due  fidelity,  and  agreeably  to  the 
majesty  of  the  divine  character.* 

This  form  was  also  admitted  when  the  baptismal  font  was  too 
small  for  the  administration  of  the  rite  by  immersion  ;^  and  gene- 
rally, considerations  of  convenience  and  of  health  and  climate  are 
mentioned  as  having  influence  in  regard  to  the  form  of  administer- 
ing the  ordinance.f 

*  Unde  apparet  adspersionem  quoqae  aqiue  instar  salvtaris  layaoii  obtinere,  et 
qnando  h»o  in  ecolesia  fiunt  nbi  sit  et  aooipientia  et  dantis  fides  Integra,  stare 
omnia,  et  coneummari  ao  perfloi  pone  nugeietate  Domini  et  fidei  Teritate. — 
JS^fiti.  76. 

f  Notandnm  non  solnm,  mergendo  Tenun  etiam  desnper  ftindendo,  mnltos  bap- 
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Aspersion  did  not  become  general  in  the  West  until  the  thirteenth 
century,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  some  time  be- 
fore that  period.  Thomas  Aquinas  says  it  is  safer  to  baptize  by 
immersion,  because  this  is  the  general  practice.  Tutios  est  bapti- 
sare  per  modum  immersionis,  quia  hoc  habet  communis  usus.^^ 

Farm  cf  Words  used  at  Baptism. 

From  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  and  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions the  liturgical  books  of  all  religious  denominations  have  re- 
tained one  and  the  same  form  of  words ;  though  they  may  have 
disagreed  in  their  explanation  of  the  form,  they  have  still  retained 
it  unaltered.  Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
retain  the  same  form;  so  that  Augustin  says  it  were  easier  to 
find  heretics  who  do  not  baptize  at  all,  than  any  who  do  not  use 
this  form  of  words  in  their  baptism  ;^  namely,  ^'  I  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  earliest  fathers,  with  respect  to  this 
baptismal  formulary,  do  not  appeal  to  tradition  as  in  many  other 
things  relating  to  baptism ;  but  to  the  words  prescribed  by  Christ 
himself.  To  them  Justin  Martyr  evidently  refers,  though  he  does 
not  mention  them  as  a  prescribed  form.^  Tertullian  represents  it 
as  a  definite  and  prescribed  formulary :  Lex  tingendi  imposita  et 
forma  prasscripta  ;  *^  so  also  Cyprian.^  The  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions and  canons  require  the  use  of  this  form,  under  severe  penal- 
ties.'* 

Instead  of  ecg  To  ovofiaj  into  the  name,  the  phrase  in  Acts  ii. 
38,  is  STU  to  ovoiM ;  and  in  Acts  z.  48,  iv  ro  6ro/£a,  in  the  name. 
The  same  phraseology  is  familiar  with  the  earliest  of  the  fathers, 
as  Tertullian,  and  Ambrose,  and  Cyprian.*  It  is  also  the  render- 
ing of  the  Vulgate ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  original  gave 
occasion  for  this  latter  usage,  or  whether  it  was  designed  to  be  an 
interpretation  of  the  original  elg  ro  ovofui. 

It  was  an  ancient  practice  to  omit  the  word  ovofia ;  but  the 

tizatos  fuisse,  et  adhuo  posse  ita  baptiiari  si  necesaitaa  dt;  sioat  in  paaiioncS. 
Laarentii  qnendam,  iiro«o  allato,  legimiis  baptizatoBL  Hoo  otiam  aolat  ntbt 
qnnm  proreotiomm  granditas  eorpomm  in  minoribna  lum  hominenk  tingi  son 
patitor. — Quaxe  cum  in  eooleaia,  pnMertixn  looia  sapteatrionalibaa  propter*  mHs 
flrigiditatem  teneria  infantibaa  aqaa  lotia  faoile  nocitojram,  adi^arBio,  ▼«!  poUu 
adftisio  aqnn  naitata  sit;  ideo  h«o  baptismi  forma  retinanda  nao  propter  Titiua 
adiaphorom  lites  com  eccleaiiB  aeandalo  moTendn. — ^Walat.  SvEABOk  JkMtkAd' 
0.  xxtL  Jo.  QBUtau),  Xoe.  Thiol  t.  ix.  146. 
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omission  was  not  supposed  to  vary  the  si^imo|^ j  of  the  formulary, 
both  being  used  indiscriminately  by  Jerome  and  Tertnllian. 

Baptism  in  the  name  of  Cfhrist  alone  was  regarded  as  valid,  but 
was  discountenanced  as  an  irregularity.^ 

In  the  Greek  churoh,  baptism  is  administered  in  the  third  per- 
son instead  of  the  first,  that  is  to  say,  the  officiating  minister,  in- 
stead of  saying  ^^  I  baptize  thee,"  uses  the  form,  ^'  This  person  is 
baptized,"  etc. 

§  18.  OF  THE  RTFBS  CONNEOTED  WITH  BAPTISM. 

(a)  Oeremoniea  before  Baptism. 

1.  CatecT^etical  imtructton. — A  solemn  preparation  was  required 
before  the  baptism  of  adults  in  the  ancient  church.  This  prepara- 
tion consisted,  in  part,  in  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  leading 
doctrines  and  mysterious  rites  of  their  religion;  and  partly  in 
certain  prescribed  exercises  immediately  preceding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacred  rite.  The  reli^ous  instructions  were  the  same 
that  have  been  already  detailed  in  treating  of  catechumens,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.  They  are  given  at  length  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  Catechism  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  the  works 
of  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  Augustin.^ 

2.  Exorcism.^ — ^The  historical  facts  in  relation  to  baptismal  ex- 
orcisms appear  to  be  as  follows: — 1.  In  the  first  century  there 
appears  no  trace  of  any  renunciation  of  the  devil  in  baptism.  2.  In 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  this  Was  in  use,  as  appears  from 
the  testimony  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian;  but  it  is  observed  that 
they  expressly  appeal,  not  to  the  Scriptures,  but  to  tradition^  for 
their  authority  on  this  subject.  8.  In  the  fourth  century  the  fath- 
ers speak  of  exorcism,  not  as  being  absolutely  necessary,  nor  as 
being  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  but  highly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as, 
without  it,  children  bom  of  Christian  parents  would  not  be  free 
from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.' 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  first  writer  who 
makes  mention  of  the  form  of  exorcism.  By  him  it  is  detailed  some- 
what at  length.  It  had  now  become  a  part  of  the  formalism  which 
already  encumbered  the  entire  ritual  of  the  church  instead  of  the 
simple  rites  of  the  primitive  church.  The  ceremonies  connected 
with  it  were,  with  the  exception  of  circumstantial  variations,  the 
following : — 
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(a)  Preliminary  faeting,  prayers,  and  gennflezions.  These,  how- 
ever, may  be  regarded  as  general  preliminaries  to  baptism. 

(b)  Imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  candidate,  who 
stood  with  his  head  bowed  down  in  a  submissive  posture.^ 

(c)  Putting  off  the  shoes  and  clothing,  with  the  exception  of  ui 
under  garment.* 

(d)  Facmg  the  candidate  to  the  west,  which  was  the  symbol  of 
darkness,  as  the  east  was  of  light.*  In  the  Eastern  church  he  was 
required  to  thrust  out  his  hand  toward  the  west,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
pushing  away  an  object  in  that  direction.  This  was  a  token  of  his 
abhorrence  of  Satan  and  his  works,  and  his  determination  to  resist 
and  repel  them. 

(e)  A  renunciation  of  Satan  and  his  works,  thus,  ^^I  renounce 
Satan  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps  and  his  services,  and  all  things 
that  are  his."^    This,  or  a  similar  form,  was  thrice  repeated. 

(/)  The  exorcist  then  breathed  upon  the  candidate  either  once 
or  three  times,  and  adjured  the  unclean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  come  out  of  him.* 

This  form  of  adjuration  seems  not  to  have  been  in  use  until  the 
fourth  century ;  and  these  several  formalities  were  apparently  in- 
troduced gradually  and  at  different  times.  The  whole  ceremony 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  renunciation  of  'Hhe  devil  and  lus 
works*'  on  the  part  of  the  person  about  to  be  baptized. 

8.  A  confession  of  faith. — This,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  re- 
quisite preliminary  of  baptism.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  bap- 
tized on  his  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Grod.  Acts 
viii.  87.  Jewish  converts,  under  the  apostles,  confessed  their  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Gentiles,  in  addition  to  this,  ex- 
pressed their  belief  in  God.  Neander  and  Guericke  find  indica- 
tions of  such  a  confession  in  1  Tim.  vi.  12 ;  iii.  16,  and  especially 
in  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  But  these  confessions  were  subsequently  drawn 
out  more  fully  in  opposition  to  prevailing  errors  of  Jews,  pagans, 
and  heretics.  The  confessions  were  first  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion,* and  then  committed  to  writing  at  an  early  period,  and  dili- 
gently taught  to  the  candidates  for  baptism.  These  topics  have 
been  duly  considered  under  the  head  of  Catechumens  and  Creeds. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  the  confession  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  professing  candidate  by  distinct  questions  and 
answers,^^  to  which  confession  they  were  also  required  in  the  fourth 
century  to  set  their  hand  and  seal  by  their  own  signature,  or  by 
that  of  a  representative,  if  the  candidate  was  unskilled  in  writing. 
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This  covenant,  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  church,  is  a  cir- 
cmnstance  of  great  interest,  and  should  be  held  in  distinct  remem- 
imince  as  an  uniform  requisition  of  the  church.  It  appears  from 
Flin  j*s  letter  to  Trajan,  '^  to  have  been  a  mutual  covenant  between 
professing  Christians,  and  the  ground  of  their  mutual  fellowship 
and  discipline.""  The  solemnity  with  which  they  assumed  their 
covenant  vows,  and  subscribed  them  with  their  own  hand,  indicates 
the  importance  which  these  j»imitive  saints  attached  to  their  sacred 
relations  as  members  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  subject  may 
come  into  notice  again  in  another  chapter.  We  dismiss  it  for  the 
present  with  the  following  citation  from  Neander  :— 

'^  With  the  oral  confession  of  faith  was  also  connected  the  avowal 
of  a  moral  engagement.  The  transaction  was  looked  upon  in  the 
following  light :  the  candidate  for  baptism  separated  himself  from 
the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  darkness,  of  Satan,  which,  as  a  heathen  de- 
voted to  his  lusts,  he  had  hitherto  served,  and  came  over  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ.  He  was  now,  therefore,  solemnly 
to  renounce  all  fellowship  with  that  kingdom  of  which  he  had  before 
been  a  subject.  Giving  his  hand  to  the  bishop,  he  solemnly  de- 
clared that  he  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  pomps — ^meaning 
particularly  by  these  the  pagan  shows,  and  things  of  a  like  nature — 
and  his  angels — an  expression  probably  based  on  the  notion  that 
the  heathen  gods  were  evil  spirits,  who  Imd  seduced  mankind.  This 
form  of  renunciation,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  second  century, 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  ezareismj  which  could  not  have 
sprung  so  early  out  of  the  prevailing  mode  of  thinking  in  Christian 
antiquity.  This,  like  the  confession  of  faith,  had  reference  to  what 
the  candidate  was  bound  on  his  part  to  do,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  baptism.  As  in  Christianity  faith  and  hope  are  closely 
conjoined,  so  the  renunciation  accompanied  the  confession.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  second  century  no  trace  as  yet  of  any  such  form  of 
exorcism  against  the  evil  spirit.  But  the  tendency  to  confound  the 
inward  with  the  outward,  the  inclination  to  the  magical,  the  fond* 
Diess  for  pomp  and  display,  caused  that  those  forms  of  exorcism 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  case  of  the  energumens  or  demo- 
niacally possessed,  should  be  introduced  in  the  baptism  of  all 
heathens."^ 

4.  Cwenantf  or  vonf, — ^A  subscription  to  the  creed  was  required 
at  baptism,  accompanied  with  a  seal  The  whole  transaction  was 
regarded  as  a  most  solemn  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  person  bap- 
tized, by  which  he  publicly,  and  with  many  impressive  formalities^, 
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renounced  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  Christ,  to  be  his  for  ever,  covenanting  henceforth  to  live  in  con- 
formity with  these  obligations.  To  this  covenant  they  thus  set 
their  hand  and  seal.  By  the  Greeks  this  was  styled  or^>pa/f  g,  and 
the  like ;  by  t}ie  Latins,  foedus^  pactum^  votum,  etc.,  a  seaJ,  a  pro- 
mise, a  covenant,  a  vow.  St.  Ambrose  calk  it  a  promise,  a  caution, 
an  handwriting,  or  bond,  given  to  God,  and  registered  in  the  court 
of  heaven,  because  it  is  made  before  his  ministers,  and  the  angels, 
who  are  witnesses  to  it.  Many  others  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
similar  import. 

5.  Signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. — To  this  Christians  now 
attached  great  importance,  and  ascribed  to  it  a  wonderful  efficacy. 
It  was,  moreover,  the  sign  and  seal  of  faith,  the  surrendry  of  the 
candidate  up  to  Christ,  and  the  solemn  indication  that  he  had 
passed  from  a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  grace.  It  was  given  after 
the  ceremony  of  exorcism,  and  immediately  before  baptism,  the 
officiating  person  saying,  ^^  Receive  thou  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
thy  forehead  and  on  thy  heart."" 

6.  Unction^  or  anointing  with  oil. — There  were  two  anointings, 
one  before  and  one  after  baptism.  The  latter  was  called,  by  way 
of  distinction,  chrism.  The  former  immediately  followed  the  sign- 
ing of  the  cross.  This  is  first  mentioned  by  Tertullian.  Nothing 
was  known  of  the  latter  ceremony  until  the  third  or  fourth  century; 
neither  are  writers  agreed  respecting  the  significancy  of  the  rite. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  ^^  Men  were  anointed  from  head  to  foot 
with  this  consecrated  oil,  and  this  made  them  partakers  of  the  true 
olive-tree — JestM  Christ.''  Others  refer  it  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  anointing  wrestlers  for  the  combat.  Others  suppose  that  it  as- 
similated to  Christ,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord ;  others  again,  that  it 
symbolized  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit.^^ 

7.  Use  of  8aft,  and  mUkj  and  honey. — These  were  generally 
administered  to  the  candidate  as  emblems,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
spiritual  things,  with  reference  to  the  frequent  mention  of  these 
things  in  the  Scriptures.  The  milk  and  honey  were  emblems  of 
the  Christian  as  a  child  of  God ;  such  a  mixture  being  the  common 
food  for  children.  This  emblem  was  used  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century — that  of  salt  was  introduced  at  a  later  period. 

To  all  these  ceremonies  the  Romish  church  added  that  of  apply- 
ing spittle  to  the  eyes  and  ears,  in  imitation  of  the  example  of 
Christ.  Mark  vii.  88,  84 ;  John  ix.  6. 
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(b)  Ceremonies  after  Baptism. 

1.  The  kiss  of  peace. — This  is  mentioned  as  being  usual  on  this 
occasion  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.^^  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  custom  at  a  later  period.  It  Tf as  given  both  to  infants  and 
adults.  It  appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  simple  salu- 
tation, Pax  tecum !  Peace  be  with  you !  but  at  what  time  is  un- 
known. 

2.  Cfhrism. — This  anointing  is  still  in  use  in  the  East.  In  the 
Western  church  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  rites  of  confirmation 
at  a  later  period  after  baptism.^ 

8.  Clothing  in  white  apparel. — These  garments  were  worn  as 
emblems  of  purity,  the  putting  away  of  former  defilements,  etc. 
Thus  the  young  disciple  was  arrayed  in  the  white  robes,  in  which 
saints  and  angels  appear  in  heaven.  This  practice  was  in  common 
use  in  the  fourth  century.  The  dress  was  worn  by  the  newly  bap- 
tized from  Easter-eve  until  the  Sunday  after,  which  was  from  this 
circumstance  called  Dominica  in  albis — the  Sunday  in  white. 
These  garments  were  made  usually  of  white  linen,  but  sometimes 
of  more  costly  materials,  and  were  worn  by  the  person  who  bap- 
tized as  well  as  by  the  subjects  of  baptism.^^ 

4.  The  burning  of  lighted  tapers. — These  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  baptized,  if  adults ;  if  they  were  infants,  in  the  hands 
of  the  sponsors.  These  tapers  were  emblematical  of  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  this  ordinance." 

5.  The  washing  of  the  feet. — This  was  at  times  a  favourite  cere- 
mony in  the  churches  of  Africa  and  France,  and  is  still  retained  in 
the  Greek  church. 

6.  The  giving  of  presents,  the  wearing  of  garlands  and  wreaths 
of  flowerSj  pvMic  thanksgivings,  singing  of  hymns,  and  baptismal 
festivals,  are  all  mentioned  as  festivities  and  rites  connected  with 
this  ordinance. 

§  14.  OP  SPONSORS — ^VnXNBSSBS  AND  SUBBTIES. 

Cbrtain  persons  were  required  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  both 
of  children  and  adults,  as  witnesses  to  the  transaction,  and  as  sure- 
ties for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  and  engagements  then  made 
by  those  who  received  baptism.  These  appear,  as  early  as  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  century,  to  have  assumed  the  religious  guar- 
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dianship  of  children  in  infant  baptism,  and  from  this  ordinance  tlie 
office  was  probably  derived. 

1.  Their  names  or  appellations. — These  persons  were  first  knoim 
by  the  name  of  sponsors.  TertuUiau  nse^  this  term;  but  he  tms 
it  only  with  reference  to  infant  baptism,  and  supposes  it  to  refer 
both  to  the  reply,  responsum^  which  they  gave  in  behalf  of  the 
subject  who  was  unable  to  speak  for  himself;  and  to  a  promise  and 
obligation,  on  their  part,  which  they  aesumed  in  behalf  of  the  bap- 
tized for  his  fulfilment  of  the  duties  implied  in  this  ordinance.* 
Augustin  seems  to  Iknit  the  duty  of  sponsors  to  the  response  or 
answer.'  They  were  caUed  fidejussores^  fideHcitoreSy  sureties; 
names  found  in  Augustin  and  borrowed  from  Boman  law.'  'Ard- 
hoxoiy  corresponding  to  the  Latin  offerevies  and  sMSceptiores^  bo 
called  with  reference  to  the  assistance  rendened  to  the  candidatea 
at  their  baptism.  This  service  is  described  by  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite.^  Chrysostom  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  oisureUes^^  which 
is  authorized  by  classical  authority.*  The  appellation  fioprupeg, 
testes^  witnesses,  was  unknown  to  the  aujcients,  but  familiar  in  later 
times.  The  more  modern  terms  are,  Tvitife^y  fJtrjr^fnEg,  or  Ttaripeg^f 
(ly^speg  cm  ^ov  ayiov  ^XdT/<7/<drQ$^  eompatres,  eammatreSf  pro- 
patresj  pramatresy  patrinij  matrinij  godfathers  and  godmothers; 
patres  spiritualeSy  or  hutricij  spiritual  fatheirs,  etc. 

2.  Origin  of  this  office.-^-li  has  no  foundation  either  in  example 
or  precept  drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  No  mention  is  made  oi  the 
presence  of  any  as  witnesses  in  performing  the  rite  of  circumcision* 
nor  in  administering  household  baptisuL  Neither  do  the  sacred 
writers  ever  draw  a  parallel  between  circumcision  and  baptism. 

Some  have  derived  the  office  from  the  customs  of  Boman  law. 
Baptism  was  regarded  as  a  stipulation,  contract,  or  covenant,  which, 
according  to  Boman  law,  was  witnessed  and  ratified  with  great  care. 
Many  of  the  early  Christians  previous  to  their  conversion  had  been 
{Conversant  with  Boman  jurisprudence ;  and  It  may»  very  naturallj, 
be  supposed  that  in  ratifying  the  solemn  covenant  of  baptism,  they 
would  require  witnesses;  and  adopt,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
same  formalities  with  which  they  had  been  conversant  in  cinl 
transactions. 

The  common  tradition  is  that  sponsors  were  first  appointed  bj 
Hyginus,  or  Iginus,  a  Boman  bishop,  about  the  year  154.  The  office 
was  in  full  operation  ii^  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  A  time  of 
oppression  and  persecution  is  likely  to  have  given  rise  to  an  institu* 
tion  the  design  of  which  was  to  give  additional  security  and  attesta- 
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tiott  to  tlie  pirofe^ioA  of  ti^e  Christian  religion.  Men  who  made 
their  baptismal  vows  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  deny  their  relations  to  the  church  as  they  would  if  no 
proof  of  their  profession  cotdd  be  adduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  sponsors  might  be  equally  useful  in  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  unworthy  memb^s  into  the  church,  when  the  profession 
of  religion  began  to  be  desired  as  the  means  of  preferment  and 
emolument. 

But  the  more  probable  supposition  is,  that  the  office  in  question 
took  its  rise  from  the  necessity  of  having  some  one  to  respond  in 
the  behalf  of  infants,  the  sick,  the  deaf,  and  all  who  were  incapa- 
ble of  replying  to  the  interrogatories  which  were  made  at  baptism. 
Slares  were  not  received  to  baptism  without  the  consent  of  their 
masters,  who  in  such  cases  became  the  sponsors  or  godfathers. 

Two  or  three  of  these  witnesses  were  probably  required,  and  their 
names,  as  we  leam  from  Dionysius,  were  entered  in  the  baptismal 
register  with  that  of  the  baptized  person.^ 

3.  DtUies  of  the  sponsors, — Their  duties  were,  to  serve  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  transaction,  and  to  act  as  sureties  for  the  baptized 
persons  by  exercising  a  religious  supervision  over  them.  The  pre- 
cise nature  and  extent  of  this  supervision  is  involved  in  much  un- 
certainty, and  appears  to  have  varied  at  different  times.  Augus- 
tin  requires  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  to  hold  in  remembrance 
their  spiritual  children,  and  affectionately  to  watch  over  them ;  to 
preserve  their  morals  uncorrupted ;  to  guard  them  from  licentious- 
ness ;  to  restrain  them  from  profane  and  wanton  speech,  from  pride, 
envy,  and  hatred,  and  from  indulging  in  any  magical  arts ;  to  pre- 
serve them  from  adopting  heretical  opinions;  to  secure  their 
habitual  attendance  upon  religious  worship,  and  a  profitable  hear- 
ing of  the  word ;  to  accustom  them  to  acts  of  hospitality,  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,  and  to  render  due  honour  to  their  parents, 
and  to  the  priesthood.^ 

The  sponsors  did  not  become  chargeable  with  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  such  persons  by  assuming  this  guardianship  of 
their  Chriertian  character. 

4.  Persons  who  are  allowed  to  aet  as  sponsors, — On  this  head  a 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose  to  mention  the  principal  rules  and  customs  which  prevailed 
in  the  church  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

1.  The  sponsor  must  himself  be  a  baptized  person  in  regular 
communion  with  the  church.     2.  He  must  be  of  adult  age,  and  of 
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sound  mind.  3.  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christianity.  He  must  know  the  creed,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  leading  doctrines  of  faith 
and  practice,  and  must  duly  qualify  himself  for  his  datieB. 
4.  Monks  and  nims  were,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  church, 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  qualified,  by  their  sanctity  of  character, 
for  this  office ;  but  they  were  excluded  from  it  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. 5.  Parents  were  disqualified  for  the  office  of  sponsor  to  their 
own  children  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  this  order  has  never  been 
generally  enforced. 

The  number  of  sponsors  was  at  first  one.  This  number  was 
afterward  increased  to  two,  three,  and  four ;  and  then  again,  dimi- 
nished to  one,  or  two  at  the  most.  They  were  usually  required  to 
be  of  the  same  sex  as  those  whose  guardianship  they  assumed.  If 
there  were  three  sponsors,  two  were  of  the  same  sex  as  their  spiri- 
tual ward,  and  one  of  the  other.  And  this  is  the  prevailing  custom 
at  the  present  day. 

§  15.   07  NAMBS   GIVEN  AT  BAPTISM.^ 

The  naming  of  a  child  has  been  esteemed  a  transaction  of  pecu- 
liar interest  by  all  people,  and  under  every  form  of  religion.  The 
onomatology  of  different  nations  opens  an  important  field  of  investi- 
gation to  the  philologist,  the  historian,  and  the  theological  inquirer, 
for  the  illustration  of  national  peculiarities.  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
and  Christians,  all  indicate  the  common  origm  of  their  religion  by 
the  similarity  of  their  names,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  such  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua, 
Sattiuel,  Daniel,  Job,  Tobias/  Sarah,  Miriam,  Bebecca,  Hannah, 
Susanna,  etc. 

The  Jews  derive  many  names  from  those  who  have  been  distin- 
guished among  the  Levites  and  Pharisees,  as  Levi,  Aaron,  Phineas, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  etc. 

Christian  nations,  on  the  contrary,  derive  their  names  from  the 
Christian  virtues,  Grace,  Faith,  Temperance,  etc.;  also  from  the 
martyrs  and  apostles — Stephen,  Peter,  Paul,  Polycarp,  Matthew, 
Ursula,  Clara,  etc.  Again,  they  compound  names  expressive  of 
reverence  and  affection  for  God  and  for  Christ,  as  Gottlieb,  Gottlob, 
Theophilus,  Christlieb,  etc.,  Beloved  of  Q-odj  God-loving^  etc. 

The  modem  practice  of  giving  the  names  at  baptism  probably 
originated  with  infant  baptism.     It  may  have  been  derived  from 
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the  rites  of  circmncision.  No  mention,  however,  is  made  of  this 
practice  either  in  the  New  Testament  or  in  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Constantino, 
Ambrose,  Augnstin,  Gregory,  etc.  retained  the  same  names  after 
baptism  which  they  had  previously  borne.  But  there  are  not  want- 
ing instances  of  a  change  of  name  at  baptism,  about  the  same 
period  of  time.  Stephanus  the  bishop  in  baptizing  two  young 
people,  Adria  and  Paulina,  changed  their  names,  giving  the  foi^mer 
the  name  of  Neo,  and  the  latter  that  of  Maria.'  Nemesius,  after 
baptism  by  the  same  person,  retained  his  original  name,  while  his 
daughter  was  called  by  a  new  name,  Lucilla.  Eudokia,  wife  of 
Theodosius  the  emperor,  received  that  name  at  her  baptism.'  Bal- 
samus,  on  being  asked  his  name,  said,  ^^My  surname  is  BahamuSy 
but  my  Spiritual  name^  which  I  received  at  baptism^  is  Peter.'' 

While  the  system  of  catechetical  instruction  preliminary  to  bap- 
tism continued,  the  name  seemed  to  have  been  designated  some 
time  before  the  administration  of  that  rite ;  as  appears  from  the 
custom,  often  mentioned  by  writers  of  that  period,  of  entering  the 
names  of  candidates  in  the  baptismal  register.^ 

The  name  was  assumed  by  the  individual  himself,  if  of  adult  age. 
Either  the  parents  or  sponsors  conferred  the  name  upon  a  child  at 
his  baptism.  The  right  belonged,  appropriately,  to  the  parents. 
The  minister  by  whom  the  rite  was  administered  had,  also,  the 
right  of  refusing  the  name  proposed,  if  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
objectionable. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OF  CONFIRMATION. 
S  !•  ORiaiN  OF  THB  BZTB. 

No  anthentic  reference  to  confirmation  is  recorded  either  in  the 
Scriptures  or  in  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  was  not  an 
ordinance  either  of  the  churches  planted  by  the  apostles  or  of  the 
primitive  churches  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  imposition  of  hands  was,  indeed,  a  familiar  rite,  which  the 
Christian  church  had  received  from  the  Jewish.  It  was  an  induc- 
tion into  office,  as  in  ordination,  or  for  a  specific  mission.  Acts  ziii. 
4.  It  was  a  significant  rite  in  a  benediction  or  prayer.  Jacob  l^d 
his  hands  upon  the  sons  of  Joseph  as  he  blessed  them.  Our  Saviour 
laid  his  hands  on  young  children  and  blessed  them.  Mark  z.  76 ; 
Matt.  six.  15.  By  this  act  the  apostles  also  imparted  the  miracu- 
lous gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Acts  viii.  17  et  %eq, ;  xix.  6.  Such 
was  the  use  of  this  rite  in  various  offices  of  benediction,  as  well  as 
of  ordination,  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  But  history  records  no 
instance  of  the  imposition  of  hands  in  any  office  of  initiation  or 
benediction  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  age  of  the  apostles. 
Justin  Martyr,  A.  D.  150,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  ordinance 
of  baptism,  and  alleges  that  he  enters  into  these  details  that  he  may 
not  seem  to  omit  any  particular  from  sinister  motives,*  but  makes 
no  mention  of  the  imposition  of  hands.  TertuUian,  fifty  years 
later,  is  the  first  to  mention  this  rite,  not,  however,  as  a  distinct 
act  or  ordinance,  but  simply  .as  the  concluding  ceremony  in  bap- 
tism, in  connection  with  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit^f 
Mistaken  views,  however,  had  become  widely  prevalent  respecting 

» 

*  '*09(ttf  fu}  rovf  ortofHiX  tf(ov^c(  5o(ufMv  non^tw  rt  h  tri  ctify^fft*. 

f  Ipsius  bsptiami  carnalis  actaa  quod  in  aqua  mergimor ;  spiritalis  effeotns  qnod 
deUctis  Uberamor.    Behino  manus  imponitur  per  benedieiionem  advoeant  et  mpiUmt 
SjjnrUum  Sanctum.^I)e  Baptitm.  o.  yii.  8. 
408 
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the  efficacy  of  outward  ordinances.  Baptism  wag  supposed  to  have 
a  sin-remitting  power.  Mysterious  grace  was  sought  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  sacrament,  and  generally  the  outward  form  in  re- 
ligion had  begun  to  be  superstitiously  substituted  for  the  inward 
spirit. 

Cyprian,  fully  possessed  with  these  mistaken  views  of  the  Ohris- 
tian  spirit,  sees  in  the  ministry  a  mediating  priesthood  commis- 
sioned of  heaven  for  the  celebration  of  these  awful  mysteries  as  the 
means  of  imparting  grace  to  man,  and  perpetuated  in  the  church 
through  the  apostolical  succession.  Baptism  is  with  him  regenera- 
tion, or  rather  the  putting  away  of  sin,  the  washing  of  regeneration. 
This  is  negative  in  its  effect,  rather  than  positive.  To  complete 
the  renewal  of  the  person  regenerated  thus,  the  effective,  reviving, 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  be  superadded. 
These  are  to  be  imparted  by  a  new  and  distinct  rite — ^the  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  or  confirmation.  By  this  the  active  influences  of  the 
Spirit  are  communicated,  to  quicken  into  spiritual  life,  to  sanctify, 
to  confirm  and  seal  unto  eternal  life  the  soul  that  has  been  regene- 
rated by  baptiffltt.  Thus  we  have  two  distinct  rites,  each  fulfilling 
a  separate  office  in  the  work  of  converting  a  soul  to  God.  These, 
under  Cyprian,  become  two  distinct  sacraments,  neither  of  which 
is  suflieiently  efficacious  of  itself.^  Such,  with  this  venerable  father, 
is  the  modtis  operandi  of  regeneration.  And  this  soon  became  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  church.  The  sovereign  offices  of  that 
mysterious.  Divine  Agent,  who  moves  unperceived,  as  the  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  works  unseen  his  miracles  of  grace  in 
regeneration,  are  here  degraded  and  debased  to  a  mere  mechanical 
operation,  directed  by  a  sinful  being,  who  assumes  in  these  awful 
rites  to  act  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  in  dispensing  grace  to  man. 
In  this  he  is  vainly  deceiving  himself  with  an  outward  symbol,  grasp- 

*  £o  quod  parum  sit  eis  mannm  imponere  ad  aooipiendum  Spiritnm  Sanotum  nisi 
aeeipiant  et  ecclesieo  baptismnm.  Turn  enim  demum  plene  sanctificari,  et  ease 
fiHi  Dei  poBsnnt,  si  saoramentoatroque  nascantur  qnia  soriptum  sit  Nisi  renatus 
fnerit  ex  aqiiA  et  Spirlta  noa  potest  introire  regnum  Dei. — ^piai,  72.  Quod  si 
hesretieo  nee  baptisma  pnbUeee  eonfessionis  et  saDgninis,  profioere  ad  salutem 
potest,  quia  salas  extra  ecolesiam  non  est ;  qnanto  magis  ei  nihil  proderit  si  in 
latebra  et  in  latronum  spelnnoa  adultene  contagione  tinctns,  non  tantum  peccata 
antiqua  non  exposnerit,  sed  adhno  potins  nOYi^  et  minora  oamnlayerit  7 — ^Ideo 
baptizari  eos  oportet  qui  de  hsBrisi  ad  ecclesiam  Teniunt ;  ut  qui  legitime  et  vero 
atqae  nnico  sanctn  ecolesin  baptismo  ad  regnum  Del  regeneratione  divina  prapa- 
rantar,  taeramenio  utroque  nascantur  quia  soriptum :  Nisi  quis  renatus  faerit  ex 
aqua  et  Spiritu  non  potest  intrare  in  regnum  Dei. — Epitt,  78.  Comp.  Epist.  72, 76 ; 
De  Baptismate  in  0pp.  Cyp. 
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ing  at  a  shadow,  and  groping  ^'  at  noonday  as  the  blind  gropeth 
in  darkness." 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  ordinance  of  confirmation  which  the 
Lutheran  and  the  church  of  England  have  retained  since  the  Re- 
formation, from  ''the  corrupt  following"  of  the  ancient  and  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  to  which  more  or  less  of  the  mysterious  efficacy 
which  was  ascribed  to  this  rite  is  still  attached  by  different  mem- 
bers of  these  communions. 


§2.   MINISTERS  OF  CONFIRMATION  AND  ATTENDING   RITES. 

The  bishop,  by  right  of  his  apostolic  succession,  is  the  reputed 
minister  of  confirmation,  but  presbyters  were  in  some  instances  al- 
lowed to  administer  it.  Even  deacons  occasionally  exercised  the 
same  functions  until  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
Toledo,  A.  D.  898,  c.  20.  Brenner,  a  Roman  Catholic  ¥rriter,  has 
written  an  extended  history  of  confirmation,  in  which  he  has  con- 
clusively vindicated  to  presbyters  the  right  of  confirming,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  ancient  church.^  Even  the  Council  of  Trent 
only  decreed  that  the  bishop  is  the  ordinary  minister  of  confirma- 
tion, which  implies  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  presbyter. 

In  the  Latin  church,  after  the  separation  of  baptism  from  con- 
firmation, a  series  of  preliminary  religious  exercises  was  requisite 
for  this  rite,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  previously  required 
for  baptism. 

Names  given  in  baptism  were  sometimes  changed  at  confirm!^ 
tion.  This,  however,  was  merely  an  occasional  practice  of  the 
later  centuries. 

Sponsors,  or  godfathers,  or  godmothers,  were  also  required  as  m 
baptism  formerly.  These  might  be  the  same  as  the  baptiamal 
sponsors,  or  others  might  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

A  separate  edifice  for  solemnizing  this  rite  was  in  some  instances 
provided,  called  consignatorium  cUbatorumy  and  chrismarium.  After 
the  disuse  of  baptisteries,  both  baptism  and  confirmation  were  ad- 
ministered in  the  church,  and  usually  at  the  altar. 

§3.   ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  RITE  OF  CONFIRMATION. 

Four  principal  ceremonies  were  employed  in  the  rites  of  con- 
firmation, namely,  imposition  of  hands,  unction  with  the  chrism, 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  prayer. 
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1.  Impontion  ofhand%^  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  For 
an  account  of  the  different  opinions  which  were  entertained  respect- 
ing this  rite,  and  of  the  mode  of  administering  it,  see  references  in 
the  index.^ 

2.  Unction, — This,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  denomi- 
nated chrism,  in  distinction  from  the  unction  which  was  adminis- 
tered before  baptism.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  it  is  styled 
the  confirmation  of  our  confession,  and  the  seal  of  the  covenants. 
A  prayer  is  also  given,  which  was  offered  on  the  occasion.'  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  f  886,  gives  full  instructions  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  chrism."^  From  his  time  it  came  into  general  use  in 
the  church. 

The  material  used  for  this  chrism  was  usually  olive-oil.  Some- 
times perfumed  ointment,  compounded  of  various  ingredients,  was 
used.  The  chrism  was  consecrated  by  prayer,  exorcism,  and  insuf- 
flation. It  was  applied,  in  the  Eastern  church,  to  various  parts  of 
the  body,  to  the  forehead,  ears,  nose,  eyes,  breast,  etc.  In  the 
Western  church  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  only  to  the  fore- 
head. 

3.  Sign  of  the  erosn. — This  was  a£Sxed  by  applying  the  chrism 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  a  cross.  This  was  thought  to  be 
a  very  important  and  expressive  emblem,  the  sealing  rite,  which 
gave  to  confirmation  the  name  of  O^payigj  a  seal.^ 

4.  Prayer  and  mode  of  cimfirmation, — In  the  Greek  church,  one 
uniform  mode  of  confirmation  has  been  observed  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  follows :  ^^  The  seal  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen."  Besides  this  implied  prayer,  one  more  at  length  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  offered.  In  the  Latin  church,  the  form  has 
varied  at  different  times.  The  most  ancient  form  ran  thus :  '^  The 
seal  of  Christ  to  eternal  life."  The  modern  form,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  is  as  follows :  ^^  Signo  te  eigno  eruciSy  et  confirmo 
te  ehrismate  salutis  in  nomine  Pa'ftris  et  JVfZn,  et  Spirititslf 
Saneti,    Amen." 

Other  formalities  were,  the  salutation,  ^' Peace  be  with  you;"  a 
slight  blow  upon  the  cheek,  to  admonish  the  candidate  of  the  duty 
of  patience  under  injuries ;  unbinding  of  the  band  upon  the  fore- 
head ;  prayer  and  singing ;  the  benediction  of  the  bishop,  together 
with  a  short  exhortation  from  him. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 
§  1.   OF  TH£  NAMES  OR  APPELLATIONS  OF  THIS  SACRAMEirr. 

Men  of  all  religions  denominations  hare  generally  concurred  in 
regarding  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  as  the  most  solemn 
rite  of  Christian  worship,  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  For  a  full  miderstanding  of  the  doctrines  and  usages  con- 
nected with  this  institution,  a  knowledge  of  the  various  names  by 
which  it  has  been  distinguished  is  indispensable.  A  full  knowledge 
of  these,  with  all  their  relations  to  the  times  and  places  in  which 
thej  were  used,  would  almost  furnish  a  history  of  the  sacrament 
itself.  These  names  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  and,  although  re* 
taining  a  general  similarity  of  meaning,  yet  each  has  been  chosen 
out  of  regard  to  some  peculiar  views  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrament,  or  from  a  preference  for  some  peculiar  mode  of  adminis- 
tration. Very  few  of  these  appellations  were  known  to  the  apos- 
tolical and  primitive  church.  They  belong  to  the  liturgical  senrice 
of  the  hierarchy,  which  in  the  third  century  began  to  incumber  the 
simple  and  impressive  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper  with  new 
and  unauthorized  rites,  and  to  ascribe  to  it  mysterious  powers,  for 
which  neither  the  Scriptures  nor  the  earliest  usage  of  the  Christian 
church  gives  the  least  authority.  The  following  nomenclature, 
therefore^  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  belonging  to  the  perversions 
of  the  hierarchy  which  began  so  early  to  corrupt  the  ordinances 
and  worship  of  t&e  Christian  church. 

1.  The  term,  the  Lord's  iuppefy  Seinvov  xvpuxxov^  »aera  ecsnOj 
ccena  Domini,  has  an  historical  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
rite  by  our  Lord,  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed.  Matt 
zxvi.  20,  31 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23.  Some  have  erroneously  maintained 
that  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  23,  relates,  not  strictly  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  sacramental  elements,  but  to  the  feast  which  accompa- 
nied the  distribution  of  these  elements.     But  it  has  been  abun- 
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dantly  shown  that  the  early  Christian  writers  uuderstood  and  used 
the  term  according  to  the  explanation  given  above.^ 

2.  The  tabie  of  the  Lwrd^  rfOMe^a  xvfioVy  menea  Deij  denotes 
much  the  same  as  the  Lord's  supper,  a  festival  instituted  by  the 
Lord.  Tertiillian  styles  it  eonvivium  Dominieum}  The  context 
of  1  Cor.  X.  21)  forbids  the  supposition  that  a  common  table  was 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  apostle  uses  the  term  tfOJte^a  xvpiov 
as  synonymous  with  ^vauuJtnpuyPj  an  altar.  We  are  constrained, 
therefore,  to  beHeve  that  a  table  was  set  apart  for  this  sacred 
puipose,  like  that  of  the  show-bread,  a  menea  mysticdj  a  table 
sacred  to  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper. 

8.  The  following  scriptiural  expressions  are  also  employed  in  a 
sense  partly  literal  and  partly  figurative,  to  denote  the  sacrament : 
bread^-^he  breaking  of  iread^  Acts  ii.  42 ;  xx.  Tcomp.  xxvii.  85 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  2xh^ihe  eating  of  bread,  John  vi.  23 — the  LorSe  body  ; 
or  hie  fleehj  John  vi.  53 ;  the  cup  of  the  Lord,  1  Cor.  x.  21 ;  the 
cup  of  the  New  Testament,  Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  x.  21 ;  bhod. 
The  custom  of  breaking  the  bread,  and  of  administering  but  one 
element,  has  been  derived  from  the  foregoing  passages. 

4.  The  New  Teetantent  in  my  Hood.  Luke  xxii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi. 
25.  It  has,  liowever,  been  disputed  whether  this  phrase  can,  with 
propriety,  be  applied  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.' 

5.  Oommunion,  xomapia,  communio*  This  is  by  far  the  most 
common  appellation  of  the  solemnity  in  question.  It  has  been  cur- 
rent in  all  ages  and  among  all  parties.  It  has  been  used,  both  in 
a  doctrinal  and  mystical  sense ;  and  in  an  historical  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal signification. 

In  a  doctrinal  sense,  it  has  been  supposed  to  represent  our  recon- 
ciliation to  God,  and  our  union  with  him.  Others  have  supposed 
it  to  represent  our  umon  and  fellowship  with  Christ.  This  partici- 
pation with  him,  according  to  some,  is  through  his  presence  in  the 
elements.  Others  understand  by  it  the  union  of  believers  in  spirit, 
with  their  spiritual  head ;  and  others,  again,  the  union  of  believers 
among  themselves  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love. 

In  an  historical  and  ecclesiastical  sense,  communion  denotes  a 
participation  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  of 
course,  church-fellowship,  with  all  its  rites  and  privileges.  Hence 
the  term  exeommunicatian. 

In  a  liturgical  sense  it  denotes,  sometimes  the  partaking  of  the 
sacrament,  and  sometimes  the  administration  of  it. 

6.  Agapse,  dyaataif  or  ayoTti^^  love-feast,  feast  of  heaven.    The 
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expression  in  Jude  zii.,  2  Pet.  ii.  18,  may  refer  either  to  the  Lord's 
supper  or  to  the  festiyal  accompanying  it. 

7.  Eucharist^  Evx<xfi^tiaj  a  very  ancient  and  general  appella- 
tion, founded  on  the  scriptural  expression  Et);(^apc(7Tn(7Gtg.  Matt. 
xxvi.  27 ;  Mark  xiv.  23 ;  Luke  xxii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  The  name 
eucharisty  thanksgiving,  was  applied  to  this  ordinance,  becanfle 
gratitude  for  the  divine  mercy  and  grace  is  the  chief  requisite  in 
those  who  partake  of  it.^ 

8.  ^vTuoyia^  'cehbratio  latidiSj  benedictio^  thanks^ving,  synony- 
mous with  the  preceding.  Matt.  xxvi.  26 ;  Mark  xiv.  22 ;  1  Cor.  x. 
16.  After  the  fifth  century  this  became  the  name  for  the  conse- 
crated bread  which  was  set  apart  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  ministers 
of  the  church. 

9.  npocr^pd,  oblatiOj  oblation.  The  literal  signification  of  this 
word  is  a  sacrificial  offering,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  nTtiP; 

and  the  Syriac  carban.    It  finally  became  synonymous  with  nSf.) 

^vaia,  a  sacrifice.  It  is  applied  to  the  elements  used  in  celebrat- 
ing the  Lord's  supper.  The  la^r  Greek  writers  used  the  word 
dra^pd,  in  a  moral  rather  than  a  literal  sense,  in  allusion  to  the 
customary  exhortation,  Sursum  corda!  ^^Lift  up  your  hearts.'* 
The  leading  idea  of  the  Latin,  offertoriumy  is  a  voluntary  offering; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  applied  especially  to  the  consecrated 
bread.* 

10.  ©wT/a,  sacrifice.  This  term  is,  with  great  propriety,  used  by 
early  Christian  writers  to  denote  the  sacrifice  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world.*  Other  epithets 
of  a  similar  import  are  sacrificium  spirttuale^  sanctum^  mysticumy 
rationale^  etc.,  but  more  frequently,  3ixrtd  dvaifioxrogy  the  blood- 
less sacrifice.  After  the  seventh  century,  it  began  to  be  used  to 
designate  the  masSy  which  was  offered  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  for  the  dead,  and  accordingly  fell  into  disuse  with  the  evan- 
gelical church. 

11.  MvarnpuiVy  mysterium,  mystery.  This,  coupled  with  the 
adjectives,  ^piXTov,  ^(xoSeg^  ^paa^craroPf  etc.,  awfulj  tre- 
mendouSy  is  familiar  phraseology  with  Chrysostom  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen ;  but  they  seem  to  use  it  with  reference  to  the  ritual, 
rather  than  to  any  implied  doctrine.  The  Lord's  supper,  as  the  last 
and  most  solemn  rite  of  the  secret  discipline,  was  styled  by  Pseudo- 
Dionjrsius,  reXerriv  reXerWy'^  perfection  of  perfections.  The  name 
(ivCTYipioVy  which  this  ordinance  received  from  its  connection  with 
the  secret  discipline,  became  the  favourite  phrase  for  setting  forth 
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the  wonderful  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  T^hich 
finally  ended  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.^ 

12.  Mvara/yoyiaf  used  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  Theodoret, 
with  special  reference  to  the  secret  discipline.  After  the  termina- 
tion of  that  system,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  used  by  evangeli- 
cal writers. 

13.  Xvva^igy  i.  e.  cwayoyriy  cangregatioy  eoettiSy  eonv^tus  saeer^ 
a  solemn  assembly.  This  phrase  is  of  similar  import  with  that  of 
communion,  with  the  additional  idea  of  a  solemn  and  public  trans- 
action. It  indicates  that  this,  in  the  primitive  church,  was  the 
most  important  and  solemn  act  of  public  worship. 

14.  'Upovfyiay  operatio  sacraj  sacred  ministration.  Supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  expression,  ministering  the  gospel 
of  Crod^  Bom.  zv.  16 ;  and  used  in  the  same  general  and  figurative 
sense. 

15.  Aeitovfyia,  public  sermee,  liturgy.  This,  and  its  kindred 
terms,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  relates  to  the  service  of  the 
priesthood ;  and  was,  probably,  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chry- 
sostom  and  Theodoret,  etc.  It  became,  however,  the  practice,  both 
in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  to  apply  this  epithet  to  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper.  But  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
church,  it  finally  gave  place  to  the  name  mass, 

16.  Mass.  This  word  has  undergone  a  change  from  its  simple 
origin  and  meaning,  to  another,  more  entirely  different  in  use  and 
signification  than  any  other.  Passing  by  various  theories  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  this  word  which  have  been  advanced  and  refuted, 
it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  set  forth  its  true  etymology. 

The  word  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  Latin  missOy  which 
stands  for  missio^  or  dimissio  populi,  with  direct  reference  to  the 
ancient  mode  of  dismissing  the  people  at  the  close  of  religious  wor- 
ship. From  being  a  participle,  it  has  become  a  noun  substantive, 
for  missioy  like  remissa,  m,  for  remissioy  or  offensa,  a?,  for  offensio. 

By  the  secret  discipline  of  the  ancient  church,  none  but  believers 
were  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per* But  during  a  certain  portion  of  religious  worship  all  were 
allowed,  indiscriminately,  to  attend.  At  the  close  of  this  part  of 
the  service,  the  catechumens  and  unbelievers  of  every  description, 
were  dismissed  by  the  deacon  who  said,  Ite!  missa  est  sc.  ecclesiaj 
Depart!  the  assembly  is  dismissed.  From  this  custom  the  reli- 
gions service,  which  had  just  been  concluded,  was  called  missa 
eatechumenorumj  the  service  of  the  catechumens.    Then  followed 
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016  missa  fdelium^  the  Berrice  of  the  faithful,  or  of  believeri. 
Hence  the  change  from  miua  to  moM^  the  latter  being  only  s 
slight  modification  of  the  former  word. 

Protestants  have  uniformly  rejected  this  term  with  abhorreoce, 
because  of  the  abuses  which,  under  this  name,  haYe  been  connected 
with  the  sacrament,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  while  thej 
have  protested  against  the  charge  of  a  want  of  regard  for  the  real 
missa  or  mast  of  the  primitiye  church. 

On  the  subject  of  the  mas0,  the  reader  'is  referred  to  various  aih 
thorities  in  the  index.* 

17.  Sacramentum  aUariif  sacrament  of  the  altar.  This  phrase 
is  used  in  common  by  the  Greek,  Boman,  and  Lutheran  churches. 
But  the  reformed  churches  reject  the  phrase,  be^iuse  of  their  aver- 
sion to  the  word  altar. 

But,  without  the  addition  of  the  word  altavy  that  of  taerament 
alone  has,  very  generally,  been  used  to  denote  the  ordinance  in 
question,  this  being  the  principal  rite  of  religious  worship ;  and, 
by  way  of  emphasis,  denominated  the  aaeramenL 

18.  Besides  the  foregoing  appellations  in  common  use,  and  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  signification,  there  are  many  others  of  less  frequent 
occurrence,  and  more  general  character,  the  knowledge  of  which 
may  be  of  importance  as  oonveying  ideu  reBpectmg  the  natnre, 
significancy,  dignity,  and  efficacy  of  tlie  ordinance  which  they 
describe. 

The  most  of  these  are  derived  from  relations  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
holy  sacrament  is  represented  as  BpirittuU  naurUhmenti  the  life  and 
strength  of  the  %oul^  etc.  The  terms  hody  and  bloodj  food  and  drink, 
bread  and  mne,  were  at  first  used  in  the  same  sense.  Afterward, 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  custom  of  administering  only  one 
element,  these  terms  were  separated,  and  the  ordinance  was  de- 
noted by  the  appellations  of  hody^  food^  Mid  breads  alone;  the 
terms  bloody  drinky  vnne^  etc.  being  rarely  added.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  expressions  in  question : — 

1.  Corpus  Christij  the  body  of  Christ. 

2.  dbiis  Deiy  s.  Domini,  the  food  of  God,  or  of  the  Lord* 
8.  CibiLS  coelesttSf  heavenly  food. 

4.  Cibus  angehrum,  angels'  food. 

5.  Cibus  viatorumj  martaliumj  mgrotorum^  food  (^  traveDerSy 
mortals,  the  sick,  etc. 

6.  Mar^rm  cceUstu,  heavenly  manna. 
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7.  Pants  8uper8ub9tarUialiSj  equivalent  to  living  bread,  or  bread 
indeed.  The  expression  "  our  daily  bread,"  in  our  Lord's  prayer, 
was  applied  to  the  consecrated  bread. 

8.  Pants  Deiy  s.  Dominiy  bread  of  God. 

9.  Pants  vitesj  bread  of  life. 

10.  Pants  ccelestiSj  heavenly  bread. 

11.  ^)6Si0Vj  viaticum,  provisions  for  a  journey.  It  was  an 
ancient  custom  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  sick  in  the  last 
stages  of  life,  and  also  to  put  the  sacred  elements  in  the  coffin  of 
the  deceased.  Hence  the  appellation  above.  Death  was,  to  the 
ancient  Christian,  a  journey  from  this  to  the  eternal  world,  and 
the  sacrament  furnished  the  needful  provisions  for  that  journey. 
But  this  custom  of  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  dying  and 
the  dead  was  finally  abandoned. 

12.  Msrdh^igy  participation^  communiony  i.  e.  wiUi  saints  or 
with  Christ,  etc. 

13.  'Ap(ia/?GW/,  dppal3cjv  rng  (is22x>v(frig  ^mg,  pUdge,  pledge 
of  eternal  life.  2  Cor.  i.  22 ;  v.  6 ;  and  Eph.  i.  14. 

14.  ^dpfiaxap  a^vaxfiag,  dvriSorog  rov  fir,  dmoS^vBlVy  me- 
dicamentum,  medicina  corporis  et  mentis^  purgatorium,  amuletumj 
and  other  phrases,  expressive  of  medicinal  properties  for  the  soul. 

15.  Sacramentum  pacis^  the  reconciling  ordinance,  a. favourite 
expression  of  Chrysostom. 

16.  The  terms  applied  to  baptism  were  often  transferred  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  such  as  Ifpovp/Za,  iivGTnpLOVf  already  mentioned ; 
TO  ^Kog,  n  s^9  ^  cc/tyifiay  ri  iXnigy  6  xoc^apiafxog^  n  imo^iotg 
Trig  7tapf)yiOiagy  light,  lifcj  salvation^  hope,  purification,  access  to 
the  Father  by  Christ,  with  assurance  of  adoption.* 

*  The  following  sentence  in  Cotteri  Itutitut,  Chr,  lib.  i«  o.  tL,  censiste  of  extraots 

from  yarions  writers,  chiefly  Arom  Bemhard  of  Clairraox  s — ^Eacharistia  est  medi- 

eina  sBgrotis,  perigrinantibns  ria ;  debiles  oonfortat,  ralentes  delectat,  langnorem 

BABat,  aanitatem  serrat ;  fit  homo  mansnetior  ad  correctionem,  potentior  ad  labo- 

rem,  ardentior  ad  amorem,  sagaeior  ad  cantelam,  ad  obedientiam  promptior,  ad 

gratianim  cautiones  de^otior;  hie  dimittuntnr  peeeata  quatidiana,  ezpeUontur 

potostates  Satanso,  dantor  Tires  ad  ipsum  etiam  martyrinm  snbeundom ;  minuitnr 

in  minimis  pecoatis  senans,  in  grayioribus  toUitnr  omnino  consensus,  denique  af- 

femntnr  omnia  bona ;  qnia  homo  oommimicans  in  id  transit,  qnod  sumit. — The. 

foHowing  expressions  are  from  the  language  of  the  Coikncil  of  Trent,  {Cone,  Tri" 

deni^  sees.  xiii.  p.  77-S6,  ed.  Lugd.  1677-8) : — ^Euoharistia  eet  symbolum  unitatis 

et  caritatis,  qua  Christus  omnes  Christianos  inter  se  conjunotos  et  copulatos 

esse  Toluit. — Symbolum  rei  sacra,  et  invisibilis  gratiso  forma  Tisibilis. — Spiritu- 

•lis  animarum  cibus. — ^Panis  angelorum. — Animfls  fita,  perpetua  sanitas  mentis.—- 

Antldotnm  Uberans  a  oulpis  et  pecoatis. — ^Pignua  taXvsm  glorias. 
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The  holy  sacrament,  from  the  eleventh  century,  became  the 
ordeal  for  proving  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  persons  suspected  or 
accused  of  crimes;  and,  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe,  was 
also  employed  as  the  means  of  ratifying  an  oath,  asseveration,  or 
execration.  The  names  of  the  holy  sacrament  are  familiar  in  the 
^ialect  of  the  profane  in  every  language.  Even  a  celebrated  Chris- 
tian queen,  in  her  paroxysms  of  rage,  was  accustomed  to  swear  by 
the  blood  of  God ! 


§2.   OF  THE   SCRIPTURAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LORD'B   SUPPER.^ 

The  evangelists  who  record  the  institution  of  the  Lord*s  supper 
give  it  no  peculiar  name  or  title.  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  styles  it  the  Lord' 9  supper ,  the  table  of  the  Lord^ 
and  the  communion^  xi.  20 ;  x.  21 ;  x.  16.  No  other  distinctive 
appellation  appears  to  have  been  given  to  it  in  the  Scriptures. 

Our  Saviour  instituted  this  ordinance  in  connection  with  the 
passover,  and  authorized  his  disciples  to  celebrate  it  in  this  con- 
nection. But  it  was  evidently  observed  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent ordinance  in  the  times  of  the  apostles  and  with  their 
sanction.  The  apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Passover,  but  speaks  of  the  communion  as  a  customary  rite : 
^^As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup  ye  do  show  the 
Lord's  death  until  he  come." 

This  sacrament,  however,  was  probably  celebrated  annually  in 
connection  with  the  passover  by  the  converts  from  the  Jews,  who, 
as  appears  from  Epiphanius,'  continued  for  many  years  to  obsen^e 
this  Jewish  festival ;  and,  even  in  the  Christian  church  generally, 
it  was  celebrated  with  peculiar  solenmity  at  the  festival  of  Easter, 
which  corresponded  to  this  passover. 

From  the  circumstance  that  it  was  instituted  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  ordinance,  though  in  connection  with  the  passover,  appears 
to  have  been  derived  the  custom  of  celebrating  it,  not  as  a  separate 
and  independent  religious  ordinance,  but  as  one  of  the  common 
rites  of  public  worship,  and  as  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

It  may  appear,  at  first  thought,  singular  that  John,  the  beloved 
disciple,  the  bosom  friend  of  our  Lord,  who  with  Peter  made  ready 
the  passover,  entirely  omits  to  mention  the  Lord's  supper.  It 
should,  however,  be  recollected  that  John's  gospel  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  others,  and  that  his  own  nar- 
rative clearly  shows  that  it  was  intentionally  omitted,  because  al- 
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ready  sufficiently  explained.  ^^  Is  it  possible  to  pass  over  such  an 
affecting  and  important  event  with  more  evident  appearance  of 
design  ?  Gould  he  more  distinctly  signify  that  he  regarded  it  as 
already  sufficiently  reported,  and  left  on  imperishable  record  7"^ 

The  account  given  by  St.  Paul  is  of  special  importance  to  us ; 
for  it  not  only  harmonizes  with  the  narrations  of  the  apostles  and 
confirms  them,  but  it  shows  that  the  Lord's  supper  is  an  established 
ordinance  in  the  church,  and  designed  for  perpetual  observance.  He 
severely  rebukes  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  the  Corinthians 
had  introduced,  relates  the  original  institution  in  conformity  with 
the  narrative  given  by  Luke,  and  assures  them  that  he  shall  set  the 
whole  in  order  when  he  comes. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  Christ  himself  partook  of 
the  sacrament  ?  To  this  the  narrative  offers  no  satisfactory  reply. 
The  opinions  of  the  church  have  been  greatly  divided  on  this  point. 
Chrysostom^  and  Augustin^  maintain  the  affirmative.  This  opinion 
is  rendered  highly  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  he  carefully 
observed  all  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  and  received  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  John,  because  thus  it  became  him  to  fulfil  all  righteousness. 
In  conformity  with  the  same  spirit,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  he 
would  have  omitted  a  rite  so  significant  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. The  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  strenu- 
ously maintain  the  contrary  opinion. 

Another  inquiry,  which  has  divided  the  opinions  of  ecclesiastical 
writers,  has  been  raised  respecting  the  presence  of  Judas  the  trai- 
tor. Did  he  partake  of  the  sacrament  ?  The  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions affirm  that  he  was  not  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  rely  chiefly  on  John 
xiii.  80 :  ^^  He  then,  having  received  the  sop,  went  immediately  out." 
They  of  the  contrary  opinion  appeal  to  Luke  xzii.  14-21 :  ^^  And 
when  the  hour  was  come,  h^  sat  down,  and  the  twelve  apostles  with 
him."  In  delivering  the  cup,  our  Lord  said  also,  "Drink  ye  all  of 
it.*'  The  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  church  has  been  that  the  traitor 
did  partake  of  the  sacred  elements  in  company  with  the  other 
disciples.* 

The  bread  used  on  this  occasion  was  doubtless  the  unleavened 
bread  which  was  provided  for  the  passover.  No  stress,  however,  is 
laid  on  the  nature  or  kind  of  bread ;  but  on  the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  in  token  of  the  body  of  Christ  broken  for  us. 

The  wine  was,  with  equal  probability,  the  common  wine  of  the 
country,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  was  received  without  mixture  with 
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water.  The  significancy  of  the  distribution  of  the  cup,  however, 
consisted  not  in  the  quality  or  colour  of  the  wine,  but  in  its  being 
poured  out  in  token  of  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  for  the  remission  of 
sins. 

The  eucharist  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  at  first  in  the 
evening,  with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  time  of  its  original  institu- 
tion. But  no  directions  are  given  on  this  head.  See  1  Cor.  x.  23; 
Acts  XX.  vii. 

§3.    OP  THB  TESTIMONY  OF  PAGAN  WRITERS. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  primitive  Christians  to  con- 
ceal this  sacred  ordinance  from  their  enemies,  it  was  known,  and. 
the  celebration  of  it  was  prohibited^  by  Rgman  magistrates,  as  ap- 
pears from  Pliny's  letter.  Lucian  of  Samosata  speaks  of  our  Lord 
as  the  great  magician  who  instituted  new  mysteries.  Celsus,  with 
reference  to  this  sacred  festival,  as  appears  from  Origen,  also 
severely  censures  the  Christians  against  whom  he  wrote,'  for  hold- 
ing certain  secret  assemblies  and  celebrating  unauthorized  rites. 
The  frequent  charges  alleged  against  them  of  sensuality  and  in- 
cest, of  offering  human  sacrifices  and  of  celebrating  horrible  orgies 
in  secret,  evidently  relate  to  the  same  ordinance.  See  references^ 
for  a  fuller  view  of  this  subject. 

§4.  OF  the  testimony  of  the  apostoIiIoal  fathers. 

Neither  Barnabas,  nor  Polycarp,  nor  Clement  of  Rome,  make 
any  mention  of  the  Lord's  supper.  This  omission  is  the  more  re- 
markable in  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  he  wrote  a  long  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  whom  the  apostle  so  severely  censures  for  their  abuse 
of  this  ordinance.  Ignatius,  whose  authority  is  of  no  value,  is 
the  only  one  of  the  apostolical  fathers  whose  writings  have  any 
reference  to  the  subject  before  us;  but  these  passages  from  his 
epistles,  even  if  their  genuineness  be  admitted,  are  of  little  import- 
ance. In  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  c.  iv.,  he  speaks  of  the  break- 
ing of  one  bread,  the  medicine  of  immortality.  In  his  epistle  to 
the  Philadelphians,  c.  v.,  with  evident  allusion  to  Eph.  iv.  2-7,  he 
speaks  of  one  faith,  one  preaching,  one  eucharist — one  loqfy  or 
breadj  broken  for  all.  There  is  another  passage,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Smymeans,  c.  viii.,  which  is  of  a  more  doubtful  authority  than 
either  of  the  foregoing,  and  which  is  evidently  an  interpolation 
from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  lib.  ii.  c.  26^  27. 
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It  is  even  more  remarkable  that  most  of  the  early  apologists  for 
Christianity,  such  as  Minucius  Felix,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theo- 
philos  of  Antioch,  and  Arnobius,  do  not  make  any  mention  of  the 
sacrament,  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Justin  Martyr,  happily  for  us,  has  given  two  descriptions  of  this 
ordinance,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  Apol.  i.  c.  61-67,  the  one 
probably  relating  to  the  celebration  immediately  after  baptism — 
the  other,  to  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  sacrament,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  in  connection  with  the  agapse.  "  On  Sunday  we  all 
assemble  in  one  place,"  he  says  again,  "  both  those  who  live  in  the 
city  and  they  who  dwell  in  the  country,  and  the  writings  of  apostles 
and  prophets  are  read  so  long  as  the  time  permits.  After  the  read- 
ing, the  president  of  the  assembly  makes  an  address,  in  which  he  re- 
capitulates the  glorious  things  that  have  been  read,  and  exhorts  the 
people  to  follow  them.  Then  we  all  stand  up  together  and  pray. 
After  prayer,  bread,  wine,  and  water  are  brought  in.  The  president 
of  the  meeting  again  prays  according  to  his  ability,  and  gives  thanks, 
to  which  the  people  respond.  Amen.  After  this,  the  bread,  wine, 
and  water  are  distributed  to  those  present,  and  the  deacons  carry 
portions  to  such  as  are  necessarily  detained  from  the  meeting.  Those 
who  are  able  and  willing  contribute  what  they  please  in  money, 
which  is  given  to  the  president  of  the  meeting,  and  is  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  whom- 
soever is  necessitous."  In  the  other  account,  the  bread  is  brought  to 
the  president  of  the  brethren,  and  a  cup  of  water  and  a  mixture,  t.  e. 
of  wine  mingled  with  water,  which  he  takes  and  gives  thanks  at  length 
that  we  are  permitted  to  partake  of  these  things.  To  which  all  at 
the  conclusion  respond.  Amen.  The  bread,  wine,  and  water,  are 
then  distributed  as  before. 

It  appears  from  an  examination  of  both  passages,  that  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  three  per- 
sons of  the  Godhead.  He  speaks  of  a  ^thanksgiving  to  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  through  or  in  the  name  of  his  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

The  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  usually  ascribed  to  Justin, 
speaks  of  the  ''  offering  of  the  bread  of  thanksgiving,  and  of  the 
cup  of  thanksgiving;"  and  of  the  '^ eucharistic  meal  of  bread  and 
wine ;"  of  the  "  dry  and  liquid  food  with  which  Christians  com- 
memorate the  sufferings  once  endured  by  the  Son  of  God;"  but 
gives  no  additional  information  respecting  the  celebration  of  the 
ordinance. 
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Irenaens,  in  his  controversial  writings,  brought  into  use  the  words 
Ttpoa^pdj  and  ^ixTia,  -which  Justin  Martyr  had  introduced;  his 
writings,  however,  are  chiefly  of  a  controversial  character,  and  ac- 
cordingly have  little  reference  to  the  ritual  of  the  church :  he  con- 
tends that  the  eucharist  should  be  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Gnostics,  who  contended  that  all  sacrifices  had  ceased. 
Irenaeus,  however,  distinguished  this  from  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as 
of  a  higher  and  nobler  character ;  ^  he  appears  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  symbolical  presence  in  the  elements ;  the  bread  is  exchanged 
into  bread  of  a  higher  order,  the  earthly  into  the  heavenly,  but  is 
still  bread.* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  ofier  much  important  mat- 
ter in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  but  very  little  relating 
to  the  rites  of  its  celebration.  The  former  speaks  of  the  twofold 
nature  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  corporeal  and  spiritual,  as  typified  in 
the  mixing  of  the  wine  with  water.'  The  latter  is  the  first  to  commend 
the  reverential  custom  of  the  church,  which  is  still  superstitiouslj 
observed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  guarding  every  particle  of  the 
consecrated  bread  from  falling  to  the  ground.  ^^  You  who  frequent 
our  sacred  mysteries  know  that  when  you  receive  the  body  of  the 
Lord,  you  take  care  with  all  due  caution  and  veneration  that  not 
even  the  smallest  particle  of  the  consecrated  gift  should  fall  to  the 
ground  and  be  wasted.  If,  through  inattention,  any  part  thus  fall, 
you  justly  account  yourselves  guilty.  If  then,  with  good  reason,  you 
use  so  much  caution  in  preserving  his  body,  how  can  you  esteem  it 
a  lighter  sin  to  slight  the  word  of  God  than  to  neglect  his  body  ?"^ 

From  Tertullian  we  learn  that  this  ordinance  was  celebrated 
before  daylight  in  the  morning,  ^^  antelucanis  coetibus,''  and  re- 
ceived only  at  the  hands  of  the  presiding  minister,  ^^  nee  de  aliorum 
manu  quam  praesidentium  sumimiAS.'*  He  also  intimates  that  the 
sacred  elements  were  strictly  guarded  from  waste  and  accident ; 
but  expressly  declares  that  all  these  usages  are  observed  from  tra- 
dition and  the  force  of  custom,  without  any  scriptural  authority 
whatever.* 

Cyprian  treats  at  length  of  the  types  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  of  the  elements ;  and  censures  severely  the 
practice  of  administering  water  instead  of  wine.  Certain  sects  at 
that  time  maintained  that  the  use  of  wine,  even  at  the  sacrament, 
was  sinful.  It  further  appears  from  his  writings,  that  the  eucharist 
was  administered  dailf/ — that  it  was  offered  to  children,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  was  administered  by  a  female  enthusiast — that  the  sacred 
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elements  were  sent  to  the  absent  communicants — and  that  the  con- 
secrated bread  was  carried  home  by  the  communicants  from  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  on  account  of  the  efficacy  which  was  ascribed  to 
the  consecrated  elements.  According  to  the  same  author,  they 
also  received  the  sacred  elements  in  communion  from  the  officiating 
minister  into  their  own  hands.' 

Sut  the  fullest  information  in  our  possession  respecting  the  point 
under  consideration  is  derived  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
This  forgery,  the  object  of  which  is  to  establish  the  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal catholic  church  and  a  Levitical  priesthood,  and  thtis  to  exalt 
the  bishop,  represents  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  hierarchy  was 
now  established,  and  the  superstitions  and  perversions  of  the  ancient 
ritual  were  in  current  use.  It  is  the  oldest  liturgical  document  now 
extant  in  the  church,  and  is  evidently  the  basis  of  the  formularies 
and  liturgies  both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.^  Brief 
descriptions  of  the  eucharist,  and.  of  the  agapae^  are  found  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  this  work,^  and  full  descriptions  of  the  liturgies  and 
formularies  connected  with  this  service  ;^  from  which  the  following 
particulars  are  collected : — 

(a)  The  agapm  are  distinguished  from  the  eucharist. 

(b)  The  ordinance  was  celebrated  with  profound  secrecy  as  a 
sacred  mystery ;  catechumens,  penitents,  and  unbelievers  of  every 
description,  being  excluded  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  the  doors 
carefully  guarded. 

All  believers  in  good  and  regular  standing  were  expected  to  par- 
take of  the  elements. 

{c)  The  sexes  were  separated,  and  received  the  elements  sepa- 
rately. 

(d)  The  ordinance  appears  to  have  been  administered  at  the  usual 
time  of  public  worship,  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  ordinary  place 
of  assembly.     No  intimation  is  given  of  a  celebration  by  night. 

(e)  The  consecration  of  the  elements  was  performed  by  the  chief 
priest,  dpx.'^pevg :  this  term  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
that  of  bishop;  and  yet  they  who  do  not  admit  the  identity  of 
presbyters  and  bishops,  and  of  teaching  and  ruling  bishops,  must 
still  concede  that  the  presbyters  were  permitted,  at  times,  to  conse- 
crate the  elements,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  bishop. 

(/)  The  consecrating  minister  offered  a  prayer  in  his  own  behalf, 
as  well  as  more  general  petitions ;  and  then  distributed  the  bread 
himself.     The  cup  was  distributed  by  the  deacons.     At  first  it 
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'would  appear  that  both  of  the  elements  were  distribated  by  the 
deacons ;  such  is  the  distinct  assertion  of  Jnstin  Martyr. 

{g)  Mention  is  made  of  a  splendid  robe  for  the  minister,  and  of 
his  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead. 

(A)  The  elements  were  presented  simply  in  these  words :  ''  The 
body  of  Christ ;  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  cup  of  life ;"  to  which  the 
communicant  simply  responded,  ^^  Amen !"  The  brevity  of  this 
form  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  prolonged  prayers  and  for- 
malities of  the  other  parts  of  this  service. 

(e)  During  the  service,  the  S4th  Psalm  was  sung.  The  42d  and 
139th  came  into  use  at  a  later  period.  The  attention  of  the  as- 
sembly was  called  for  with  the  usual  form,  dvo  Tov  vovv,  ix^ftev 
Ttpog  rov  xvpiov — surmim  corda^  habemuB  ad  Dominum. 

(Ar)  The  three  elements,  bread,  wine,  and  water,  are  mentioned; 
the  two  last  being  mixed  in  the  same  vessel.  The  bread  was  hroien 
for  distribution,  and  the  fragments  carefully  preserved. 

{T)  The  oommunicants  were  required  sometimes  to  stand  erect; 
and  sometimes  to  kneel,  and  with  the  head  inclining  forward  to 
receive  the  blessing.  They  were  directed  to  rise  and  stand  in 
prayer  after  partaking  of  the  elements,  and  then  to  kneel  to  re- 
ceive the  benediction. 


§0.   OF  THE  TIMES   OF  CELEBRATION. 

Under  this  head  two  points  of  inquiry  arise :  1.  At  what  hour 
or  part  of  the  day?  2.  How  often,  and  on  what  particular  occar 
sions  was  the  Lord's  supper  celebrated  ?  In  regard  to  these  par- 
ticulars, there  appears  to  have  been  no  uniformity  of  practice  or 
harmony  of  views  in  the  primitive  church.  A  brief  summary  of 
the  usages  of  the  church  at  different  times  is  however  given  below. 

1.  The  time  of  day. — This  solemnity  was  originally  instituted  in 
the  evening  or  at  night.  Matt.  xxvi.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  23 ;  and  on  some 
occasions  was  celebrated  by  night  by  the  apostles ;  and  probably  at 
other  times  of  the  day  also.  Acts  ii.  46 ;  xx.  T ;  1  Cor.  xri.  2. 

Nothing  definite  can  be  determined  from  Justin  Martyr  respect- 
ing the  time  of  day  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  sacrament. 

At  a  later  period,  mention  is  made  by  Ambrose^  and  Augustin' 
of  the  celebration  of  it  by  night  on  certain  occasions,  and  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  was  afterward  administered  in 
the  morning  J  even  on  the  occasions  mentioned  by  them. 

TertulUan  speaks  of  the  celebration  of  it  on  Easter-eve}    This, 
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in  the  fourth  and  fifth' centttries,  was  the  most  solemn  period  for 
the  celebration  both  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and  was 
observed  as  such  even  in  the  ninth  c'eiitury.^  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  it  was  transferred  to  the  evening,  and  then  to  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  before  Easter,  and  afterward  to  the  morning 
of  the  same  day. 

The  celebration  on  Christmas-eve  continued  until  a  late  period. 
To  this  ancient  custom  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  by  night  is,. per- 
haps, to  be  traced  that  of  burning  lighted  tapers  on  such  occasions^ 
— at  a  later  period,  emblematical  of  spiritual  illumination  and  of 
rejoicing. 

The  Roman  laws  forbade  assemblies  by  night,  even  for  religious 
worship.  For  this  reason,  probably,  the  early  Christians  selected 
the  last  hours  of  the  night,  toward  morning,  for  holding  their  reli- 
gious meetings.  This  was  neither  a  forbidden  nor  a  suspicious 
hour,  and  yet  it  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  views  of  the  necessity 
of  celebrating  the  eucharist  by  night.  Other  reasons  were  after- 
ward sought  out,  drawn  from  scriptural  representations  of  Christ, 
as  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  Dayspring  from  on  high.  Light  of  the 
world,  etc.  Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  became  the  canonical 
hour  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  And  it  was  settled  that  the 
sacrament  should  be  celebrated  on  Sundays  and  high  festivals  at 
this  hour,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  on  other  occasions. 

2.  Time9  and  Seaton^. — The  Lord's  supper  was  originally  cele- 
brated daily  in  connection  with  a  common  meal  by  the  disciples. 
Acts  ii.  42,  46 ;  1  Cor.  z.  11.  In  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny's  letter,  the  weekly  celebration  of 
this  ordinance  on  a  ^^  stated  day"  was  customary.  This  day  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  Christian  sabbath,  the  Lord's  day.  The 
same  was  the  custom  fifty  years  later,  as  we  are  distinctly  informed 
by  Justin  Martyr.  The  observance  of  the  day  may  be  clearly 
shown  from  TertuUian.*  Justin  Martyr  says,  ^'We  all  meet  to- 
gether on  Sunday ;"  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  this  is  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  when  in  the  beginning  light  was  created,  and 
when  also  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  arose  from  the  dead.'  It  was 
called  also  dden  pants — the  day  of  bread,  with  evident  allusion  to 
the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  on  that  day.  Socrates  relates^ 
that  it  was  celebrated  every  Sunday  in  almost  all  the  churches 
throughout  the  world,  except  at  Alexandria  and  at  Rome. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  custom  of  daily  communion  con- 
tinued to  be  more  or  less  observed  to  the  third  or  fourth  century, 
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though  some  of  the  passages  cited  in  proof  may  relate  to  the  cus- 
tom of  private  communion,  for  which  purpose  the  consecrated  bread 
was  retained  at  home  after  the  consecration  by  the  priest  became 
an  important  rite. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy,  this  sacrament  was 
administered  on  several  of  the  festivals  of  the  church,  and  was 
mingled  with  so  many  rites  that  its  original  significancy  and  im- 
portance was  in  a  great  measure  overlooked.  In  the  Greek  church 
especially,  it  fell  in  a  great  measure  into  neglect,  except  on  the 
great  festivals  of  the  church.  Such  was  the  complaint  of  Chrysos- 
tom  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  Augustin,  his  cotemporarj 
in  the  Western  church,  informs  us  that  there  was  no  uniform  usage 
in  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament.  Some  partook  of  it  daily; 
others  on  stated  days.  Some  on  the  Lord's  day  only ;  others  on 
this  and  the  Jewish  sabbath.  He  also  advises  that  each  should  con- 
form to  the  usage  qf  the  church  where  he  may  chance  to  reside.* 

The  weekly  celebration  of  the  sacrament  was  strongly  recom- 
mended at  the  Reformation,  but  the  custom  of  the  reformed  churches 
in  this  respect  is  very  various. 

§6.   OF  THE   PLACE  OF  CELEBRATION. 

The  sacrament  was  instituted  in  a  private  house,  and  the  ^'break- 
ing of  bread"  by  the  apostles.  Acts  ii.  46,  xx.  7,  8,  was  in  the  pri- 
vate houses  of  believers.  But  the  Corinthians,  it  appears,  had  a 
place  distinct  from  their  own  houses,  set  apart  for  the  celebration 
of  this  rite  and  of  public  worship.  1  Cor.  xi.  20. 

In  times  of  persecution,  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered 
wherever  it  could  be  done  with  secrecy  and  safety,  in  secret  places, 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  in  the  wilderness  and  desert  fields, 
etc.  But  it  was  a  rule  from  the  beginning  that,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, this  ordinance  should  be  solemnized  in  the  public  assembly, 
and  in  the  customary  place  of  public  worship.  The  canseeration 
of  the  elements,  especially,  was  at  times  regarded  as  an  act  to  be 
performed  only  in  public ;  as  appears  from  the  custom  of  sending 
the  consecrated  elements  to  the  sick,  and  to  the  poor  or  infirm  who 
might  be  absent.  The  consecration  in  private  houses  was  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea.^ 

*  Indifferentar  est  habendum,  et  pro  eorum,  inter  quos  viTitnr,  Booietate  aer- 
Tandum  est. — Ejtiat,  adJanar,  118,  c.  U. 
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The  communion  table  was  common  as  early  as  the  second  cen- 
tury. It  was  first  a  simple  table,  around  which  the  communicants 
gathered,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  to  receive  the  sacred 
elements.  It  was  afterward  styled  an  altar,  ^Wtacryiptov,  etc. 
This,  styled  SixTtacTTyipiov,  was  at  first  made  of  wood,  hence  the 
expression  n  Ocytyipia  rov  ^v2jov.  Altars  wrought  from  stone 
became  common  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  in  the  Western 
church  were  required  by  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century.* 

The  custom  of  covering  the  altar  with  white  linen  was  very 
ancient.  Optatus,  f  A.  D.  884,  is  the  first  writer  who  expressly 
mentions  this  practice.^  Allusions  are  also  made  to  it  by  several 
other  authors.^ 

Under  the  ceremonials  of  liturgical  worship,  the  altar  was  en- 
closed in  the  chancel,  from  which  the  laity  were  carefully  excluded. 
Here  the  bishop  first  received  the  elements,  then  the  several  orders 
of  the  priesthood.  After  this  they  were  distributed  to  the  laity 
without.  Even  the  emperors  were  sometimes  required  to  commu- 
nicate without  the  chancel.  "  The  priests  alone,"  said  Ambrose  to 
the  Emperor  Theodosius,  "  are  permitted  to  enter  within  the  pali- 
sades of  the  altar.  All  others  must  not  approach  it.  Retire  then, 
and  remain  with  the  rest  of  the  laity.  A  purple  robe  makes  empe- 
rors, but  not  priests."* 

§7.   OF  THE   MINISTERS   OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

As  in  baptism,  so  in  the  administration  of  this  ordinance,  a  de- 
viation from  the  general  rule  in  cases  of  necessity  was  authorized 
by  common  consent.  The  following  remarks  must  be  regarded  as 
exhibiting  only  the  prevailing  principles  and  usages  in  relation  to 
this  subject,  without  regard  to  the  occasional  exceptions  and  minor 
points  of  controversy. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  person 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  administer  this  sacrament.  Our  Lord 
himself  administered  it  at  the  time  of  its  institution ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  apostles  afterward  performed  the  same  office, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  service  was  restricted  exclusively 
to  them.  Acts  xx.  7 ;  ii.  42,  46 ;  1  Cor.  x.  14  et  seq. ;  xi.  23  et  seq. 

According  to  the  earliest  documents  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, it  was  ^he  appropriate  office  of  the  president  of  the  assembly 
to  administer  the  eucharist.     Justin  Martyr's  account  of  this  rite 
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is,  that  the  president,  6  Ttpoearog  ror  d^Tu^Vy  pronounced  the 
form  of  prayer  and  praise  over  the  elements,  and  the  deacons  dis- 
tributed them  among  the  communicants  who  were  present,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  such  as  were  absent.^  According  to  Ignatius,  the 
ordinance  could  not  be  administered  without  the  presence  of  the 
bishop.'  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  administration  of 
this  ordinance  is  ascribed,  at  one  time,  to  the  chief  priest,  dpj^us- 
pevg ;  at  another,  to  tKe  bishop,  STtiaxoTtog^  He  is  directed  to 
stand  before  the  altar  with  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  to  per- 
form the  office  of  consecration.  The  same  is  required  by  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  and  by  Bionysius.^ 

It  was  a  rule,  of  long  continuance,  that  a  presbyter  should  not 
consecrate  the  elements  in  the  presence  of  the  bishop.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  several  bishops  this  service  devolved  upon  the  senior  officer, 
or  upon  some  one  specially  designated  for  this  purpose. 

This  was  also  the  duty  of  the  bishop  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  bishops  seldom  offi- 
ciated at  this  service.  Their  neglect  of  this  duty  is  ascribable,  per- 
haps, to  their  increasing  cares  and  duties,  and  the  extent  of  their 
dioceses ;  but  especially  to  the  pride  of  office,  which  did  not  com- 
port with  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  religion — an  opinion 
that  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pious  zeal  of  the  bishops  of 
the  earlier  centuries,  in  presiding  and  officiating  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord.* 

In  general  it  was  a  rule  of  the  church  that  the  bishop  consecrated 
the  elements,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  presbyter.^  Such  a  reser- 
vation in  favour  of  the  bishop  gave  importance  to  that  office,  and  a 
mysterious  efficacy  to  the  act  of  consecration,  for  which  there  is  no 
authority  either  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  or  the  earliest  usage 
of  the  church.  By  this  act  a  mysterious  virtue  was  said  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  elements.  In  time  they  were  supposed  to  become  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  To  these  views  it  is  easy  to  refer  the 
worship  of  the  host  in  the  Catholic  church. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  relative  to  this  subject  may  be  of  interest : — 

"  During  the  first  six  centuries,  the  doctrine  concerning  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  the  relation  of  the  signs  to  the  thmgs 
signified,  was  stated  by  ecclesiastical  writers  in  three  different 
ways : — ^First,  the  theological  position,  which  appears  to  have  bwi 
the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  notion,  represented  the  breiM* 
as  being  closely  united  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Chr' 
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were,  penetrated  or  saturated  with  the  sacred  substance.  This  idea 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  IrensBus,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,-  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  Ghrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theodoret. 
Secondly,  some  regarded  the  bread  and  wine  as  mere  signs  or  sym- 
bols, supposing,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  stood  in  some  sacred  and  Supernatural  relation  to  them. 
The  patrons  of  this  opinion  (sometimes  with  approximation  to 
the  former)  were  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Athanasius,  and  Augustin. 
Thirdly,  others  maintained  that  the  signs  and  things  signified  were 
entirely  distinct ;  but  they  held  that  a  supernatural  sanctifying  effi- 
cacy attended  the  whole  celebration  of  the  rite.  The  writers  who 
adopted  this  view  (sometimes  with  a  leaning  to  the  second  opinion) 
were  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius .  of  Ca&sarea,  and 
Gregory  Nazianzen. 

''  No  traces  of  the  later  doctrine  of  transubstaixtiation  are  dis- 
coverable in  any  of  these  writers,  except  perhaps  Gregory  of  Nyssa." 

''As  early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  especially  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  the  fictitious  doctrine  of  a  miraculous,  and  as  it 
were  magical,  change  of  the  etemer^t^  of  the  Lord's  supper  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christy  began  to  gain  ground.  This  change,  it 
was  supposed,  was  made  secretly,  for  the  exercise. of  faith;  and 
therefore  the  transmuted  elements  existed  under  the  appearance 
(colour,  flavour,  etc.)  of  bread  and  wine,  {iub  specie  panis  et  vini.) 
This  doctrine  was  not  established  in  the  West  without  opposition 
and  controversy ;  but  it  gained  footing  in  the  Greek  church  more 
quietly,  during  the  eighth  century.  It  was  not  distinguished  by 
its  modern  namQ  (transubstautiation)  before  the  twelfth  century. 

''  About  this  time  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist 
was  introduced  in  the  West."^ 

The  presbyter  distributed  the  bread,  and  the  deacon  presented 
the  cup.^  In  the  absence  of  the  bishop,  the  service  of  the  conse- 
cration was  performed  by  the  presbyter,  and  both  elements  were 
distributed  by  the  deacons.  In  the  performai^ce  of  this  service  the 
deacons  acted  simply  as  the  assistants  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter. 
They,  however,  not  unfrequently  assumed  the  prerogative  even  of 
consecrating  the  elements ;  but  this  practice  was  expressly  forbid- 
den by  repeated  acts  of  ecclesiastical  councils.' 

It  early  became  a  custom,  in  the  primitive  church,  for  the  minis- 
ter to  prepare  himself  for  his  solemn  office  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
by  appropriate  religious  duties.     Confession  and  private  prayer 
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were  afterward  required.^®  Fasting  and  abstinence  from  sensual 
indulgences  were  likewise  enjoined.*  It  was  also  an  ancient  cus- 
tom for  tbe  clergy  to  wash  tbeir  hands  before  administering  the 
elements.^^ 


§8.   OF  THB  COMMUNICAirrS. 

Under  this  head  three  things  require  particular  notice :  1.  The 
persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
2.  Their  preparation  for  this  ordinance.  8.  Their  deportment  in 
the  participation  of  it. 

1.  Periona  admitted  to  the  holy  communion. — ^It  appears  from 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions/  that,  after  the  doors  had  been  care- 
fully closed  and  a  guard  set,  the  deacon  made  a  public  proclama- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  persons  who  were  not  permitted  to 
be  present  on  the  occasion.  These  were  the  first  and  second  classes 
of  catechumens,  the  xaryixpvfisvoi  and  dxpoQ/iieroi — ^the  unbe- 
lievers, Jews,  and  pagans,  and  reputed  heretics  and  separatists  of 
every  description.  The  penitents  and  energumens  are  not  here 
mentioned,  but  it  appears  from  other  sources  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  Lord's  table.  Kone  indeed  but  be- 
lievers in  full  communion  with  the  church  were  permitted  to  be 
present.  All  such,  originally,  partook  of  the  sacrament.  Neither 
in  the  New  Testament,  nor  by  Justin  Martyr,  Lrenseus,  or  any  of 
the  earliest  Christian  writers,  is  any  intimation  given  of  a  selection 
of  communicants.  According  to  Justin,  the  sacred  elements  were 
even  sent  by  the  hands  of  the  deacons  to  absent  members  of  the 
church,  who  might  be  sick,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  coming  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord.  According  to  the  rule  of  St.  Ambrose,  omne$ 
Christianij  omni  dominica^  dehent  offerre^  *^  all  Christians  ought,  on 
every  Lord's  day,  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper."  Such  as  came 
to  church  without  receiving  the  sacrament,  are  repeatedly  threat- 
ened with  excommunication  for  this  irregularity.*  But  such  cases 
of  absence  must  have  become  customary  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 

*  SacerdoB  Syms  earn  noctem,  qun  litargiam  pmoedet,  TigUando  in  eoclesui 
aut  secretario  ducit  insomnem,  orationibos  et  saortt  leotioni  Taoans,  ne  per  mb- 
nium  ludibrio  aliquo  contaminetur.  Si  uxorem  habet,  abstinere  ab  Ula  debet  per 
dies  aliquot;  jejanasse  etiam  praecedente  respera,  et  aaltem  yino  et  omni  liqaore, 
qao  caput  tentari  potest,  abstinuiwe.  Similem  oonsuetudinem  in  eedeeia  per 
noctandi  antequam  liturgia  celebritur  Tigere  apud  Nestorianos.  Meaipotamaaot 
testati  sunt,  qui  Bagdado  aoepe  hue  yenerunt  aacerdotea. — BenaudoL  LiL  Oru^ 
t  p.  49. 
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tnries,  as  appears  from  the  severity  with  which  this  delinquency  is 
rebuked  by  Chrysostom'  and  others. 

In  the  sixth  century,  persons  of  this  description,  who  did  not 
wish  to  receive  the  sacrament,  withdrew  before  the  solemnity  began, 
but  not  until  they  had  received  the  blessing  of  the  minister.^  This 
was  virtually  sanctioning  the  custom  of  absenting  one's  self  from 
the  communion,  and  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  of  communicants  and  non-communicantSj  a  dis- 
tinction unknown  in  the  primitive  church. 

From  this  it  afterward  became  customary  for  the  presbyters  to 
keep  consecrated  bread,  called  eulogia^  to  offer  to  such  persons  as 
chose  to  partake  of  it  instead  of  uniting  in  regular  communion  with 
the  church.  To  this  substitute  for  full  communion  it  is  easy  to 
refer  the  origin  of  private  masseSy  and  of  communion  in  one  kind. 
This  perversion  of  the  ordinance  became  common  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  To  the  same  origin  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  the  idea  of 
a  halfway  covenant,  which  has  at  times  prevailed  in  the  church. 
They  that  received  the  eulogia  in  the  place  of  the  sacrament  were 
called  halfway  communicants. 

But  agreeably  to  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  church,  baptism 
constituted  membership  with  the  church.  All  baptized  persons 
were  legitimately  numbered  among  the  communicants,  as  members 
of  the  church.  Accordingly  the  sacrament  immediately  followed 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  that  the  members  thus  received  might 
come  at  once  into  tlb  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Christian  fellowship.  But  in  all  these  instances  the  baptized  per- 
son is  of  necessity  supposed  to  have  been  of  adult  age,  capable  of 
exercising  faith,  according  to  the  injunction,  ^^  Believe  and  be  bap- 
tized." 

After  the  general  introduction  of  infant  baptism,  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  the  sacrament  continued  to  be  administered  to 
all  ^rbo  had  been  baptized,  whether  infants  or  adults.  The  reason 
assigned  by  Cyprian  and  others  for  this  practice  was  ^^  that  age 
was  no  impediment ;  that  the  grace  of  God,  bestowed  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  baptism,  was  given  without  measure  and  without  any 
limitation  as  to  age.*'*  Augustin  strongly  advocates  this  practice,* 
and  for  authority  appeals  to  John  vi.  53 :  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  bloody  you  have  no  life  in  you. 

The  custom  of  infant  communion  continued  for  several  centuries. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  third  Council  of  Tours,  A.  D.  813,  and  even 
the  Council  of  Trent,  a.  d.  1545,  only  decreed  that  it  should  not  be 
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conaidered  essential  to  salvation.  It  is  still  sornpnlouBly  obsenred 
by  the  Greek  church/ 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  church,  at  different  times  and  in  vsrioos 
places,  to  administer  the  sacrament  even  to  the  dead,  and  also  to 
bury  some  of  the  consecrated  elements  vrith  the  dead.  These  su- 
perstitions were  the  natural  result  of  th,e  mysterious  powers  ascribed 
to  the  consecration  of  the  elements.  But  the  latter  cust<nn  seems 
not  to  have  prevailed  to  any  considerable  degree,  and  the  former 
was  severely  condemned.^  The  consecrated  elements  w^e  fre- 
quently conveyed  to  such  as  were  sick  or  in  prison ;  but  they  were 
seldom  consecrated  in  a  private  house.^ 

2.  Preparation,  of  the  Communicants, — The  several  preliminary 
rites  of  baptism  which  have  been  already  detailed  were  regarded 
as  a  due  preparation  both  for  that  ordi^anoe,  and  for  the  sacrament 
which  immediately  followed.  But,  for  every  subsequent  return  to 
the  table  of  the  Lord^  a  special  aii4  ^ole^^x  preparation  was  re* 
quired  of  each  communicant.  The  ordinance  was  regarded  with 
the  deepest  religious  awe,  which  none  could  duly  approach  without 
self-examination,  and  a  tender  Christian  spirit,  coupled  with  a  holy 
life. 

The  following  rites  especially,  were  observed  preparatory  to  the 
communion  of  the  Lord's  supper^ 

1.  Self-examination,  and  confession  of  sin  before  Gqdy  as  taught 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  together  with  many  prayers. 

2.  Absolutiony  or  a  removal  of  ecclesiastical  ctosures  and  penal- 
ties. No  one  who  was  the  subject  of  discipline  pould  come  to  the 
Lord's  supper  until  he  had  first  been  restored  to  full  and  regular 
standing  with  the  church. 

3.  Fasting,  humiliationy  and  abstinence  from  senstud  pleasures, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  was  required  of.  the  officiating  minis- 
ter.*®   (See  page  430.) 

4.  The  communicants  wore  a  peculiar  apparel  suited  to  the 
occasion.  This  was  probably  white  raiment  similar  to  that  which 
was  put  on  after  baptism,  though  no  specific  law  was  given  on  this 
subject.     The  women  wore  a  vail,  usually  white,  called  dominieaU.^ 

6.  Communicants  of  both  sexes  were  accustomed  to  wash  theif 
hands,  previously  to  receiving  the  sacred  elements.  This  was  not  a 
ceremonial  purification,  but  a  rite  dictated  by  a  sense  of  propriety, 
quiddam  secundum  se  conveniens.^ 

The  following  extracts  from  Chrysostom  are  given  to  exhibit  the 
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elevated  sentiments  of  piety  which  according  to  that  venerable  father 
should  pervade  our  breasts  at  the  table  of  the  Lord : — 

'^When  thou  sittest  down  to  a  common  table,  remember  that 
spiritual  table,  and  call  to  mind  that  supper  of  the  Lord.  Consider 
what  words  thy  mouth  hat&  spoken,  words  worthy  of  such  a  table, 
what  things  thy  mouth  hath  touched  or  tasted,  what  meat  it  has 
fed  upon.  Dost  thou  think  it  no  harm  with  that  mouth  to  speak 
evil  of  and  revile  thy  brother  ?  How  canst  thou  call  him  brother  ? 
If  he  is  not  thy  brother,  how  couldst  thou  say  '  Our  Father  V — ^for 
that  implies  more  persons  than  one.  Consider  with  whom  thou 
stoodest  in  the  time  of  the  holy  mysteries ;  with  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim. But  the  cherubims  use  no  reviUng.  Their  mouth  is  filled 
with  one  office,  glorifying  and  praising  (rod.  How  then  canst  thou 
say  with  them,  ^Holy,  Holy,  Holy,'  who  usest  thy  mouth  to  reviling? 
Tell  me,  if  there  was  a  royal  vessel,  always  filled  with  royal  dain- 
ties, and  set  apart  only  for  this  use,  and  one  of  the  servants  should 
use  it  for  mean  purposes,  would  he  afterward  dare  to  place  it,  filled 
with  that  which  is  vile  and  refuse,  among  the  other  vessels  appoihted 
for  royal  use  ?  No,  certainly.  Yet  this  is  the  very  case  of  railing 
and  reviling.  You  say  at  the  holy  table,  '  Our  Father,'  and  then 
immediately  add,  '  which  art  in  heaven.'  This  word  raises  you  up, 
and  gives  wings  to  your  soul,  and  shows  that  you  have  a  Father  in 
heaven.  Therefore  do  nothiug,  speak  nothing,  of  earthly  things. 
He  hath  placed  you  in  the  order  of  spirits  above,  and  appointed 
yon  a  station  in  that  choir.  Why  then  do  you  draw  yourself  down- 
ward ?  You  stand  by  the  royal  throne,  and  do  you  revile  your 
brother  ?  How  are  you  not  afraid  lest  the  King  should  take  it  as 
an  afiront  offered  to  himself?  If  a  servant  beats  or  reviles  another 
in  our  presence,  who  are  but  his  fellow-servants,  though  he  does  it 
justly,  we  rebuke  him  for  it.  And  dare  you  stand  before  the  Royal 
throne  and  revile  your  brother  ?  See  you  not  these  holy  vessels  ? 
Axe  they  not  always  appropriated  to  one  peculiar  use  ?  Dares  any 
one  put  them  to  any  other  ?  But  you  are  more  holy  than  these 
vessels,  yea,  much  more  holy.  Why  then  do  you  pollute  and  de- 
file yourself?  You  stand  in  heaven,  and  do  you  still  use  railing? 
You  converse  with  angels,  and  do  you  yet  revile  ?  You  are  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord's  holy  kiss,  and  do  you  yet  revile  ?  God  hath  ho- 
noured and  adorned  your  mouth  so  many  ways,  by  angelical  hymns, 
by  food,  not  angelical,  but  super-angelical,  by  his  own  kisses,  and 
by  his  own  embraces,  and  do  you  after  all  these  revile  ?    Do  not,  I 

beseech  you.     Let  that  which  is  the  cause  of  so  many  evils  be  far 
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from  the  soul  of  a  Christian."'^  ^^Be  grateful  to  thy  Benefactor 
by  an  excellent  conversation ;  consider  the  greatness  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  let  that  engage  thee  to  adorn  every  member  of  thy  body. 
Consider  what  thou  takest  in  thy  hand,  and  never  after  endure  to 
strike  any  man ;  do  not  disgrace  that  hand  by  the  sin  of  fighting 
and  quarrelling,  which  has  been  honoured  with  the  reception  of  so 
great  a  gift.  Consider  what  thou  takest  in  thy  hand,  and  keep  thj 
hand  free  from  all  robbery  and  injustice.  Think  again,  how  thoa 
not  only  receivest  it  in  thy  hand,  but  puttest  it  to  thy  mouth ;  and 
keep  thy  tongue  pure  from  all  filthy  and  contumelious  speech,  from 
blasphemy  and  perjury,  and  all  words  of  the  like  nature.  For  it  is 
a  most  pernicious  thing  that  the  tongue,  which  ministers  in  such 
tremendous  mysteries,  and  is  dyed  with  the  purple  of  such  precious 
blood,  and  made  a  golden  sword,  should  be  put  to  the  vile  practice 
of  railing  and  reviling,  and  scurrilous  and  abusive  language.  Re- 
gard with  veneration  the  honour  wherewith  God  has  honoured  it ; 
and  do  not  debase  it  to  such  mean  offices  of  sin.  Consider  again, 
that  after  thy  hand  and  thy  tongue,  thy  heart  receives  that  trt~ 
mendous  mystery : — then  never  devise  any  fraud  or  deceit  against 
thy  neighbour,  but  keep  thy  mind  pure  from  all  malicious  designs. 
And  after  the  same  manner  guard  thy  eyes  and  thy  ears."  ^^ 
3.  Acts  and  deportment  of  the  communicants  at  the  Lord's  tahk, 

1.  They  were  required  to  bring  certain  oblations  or  presents  of 
bread  and  wine.  The  bread  was  enveloped  in  a  white  linen  cloth 
called  fanOj  and  the  wine  was  contained  in  a  vessel  called  ama  or 
amula.  These  offerings  were  brought  to  the  altar  after  the  deacon 
had  said,  '^  Let  us  pray,"  and  while  the  assembly  were  engaged  in 
singing  a  charity  hymn  appropriate  to  the  occasion.^  The  whole 
ceremony  is  minutely  related  in  the  note  below.  "^  The  custom  was 
abolished  in  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  communicants  stood  during  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  with  their  faces  toward  the  east.^*  '*  Stantes  oromtM, 
qiwd  est  signum  resurrectionis.     Unde  etiam  omnibtis  diebus  Do- 

*  Egreginm  sane  remotn  AtttiqnitatiB  pignoB  bc  yestigiiim  «d  hne  naqoB  tcM- 
pora  senratum.  Niminim  alit  eadem  eoolesia  decern  aenes  laiooa,  totidemqae 
anns,  quorum  monns  est,  quibuadam  solemnibas  saeris  interesse.  Bcneito  at 
arUiquo  vetUum  genere  utuntur,  et  cum  tempos  offertorii  poacit,  ex  iia  ^ao  maM 
fanonibiUf  hoc  est,  mappis  candidis  involttti  aocedant  ad  gradut  prtabyiemt  at 
deztra  oblatatj  sinistra  amulat  eum  ffino  tenent,  qnm  sacerdos  illnc  ab  altaii  nsa 
oum  ministris  desoendens,  et  dao  argentea  Tasa  deaurata  deferens  ansoipit.  Idsa 
subinde  peragunt  et  foeminn  diuB  anili  SBtate  Tenerandn. — Muratoru  Anliq*  M» 
t.  iT. 
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minieis  id  ad  aUare  oiservatury  et  haXklujah  eanitur^  quod  signir 
jieat  actionem  nostram  futuram  ncn  esse  nisi  laudare  Deum.**^^ 

8.  The  clergy,  according  to  their  ranks  respectively,  first  re- 
ceived the  elements ;  then  the  men,  and  lastly  the  women.^  They 
advanced  to  the  table  two  by  two.  After  the  fonrth  century,  none 
but  the  clergy  were  usually  permitted  to  come  within  the  railing 
and  to  approach  the  altar.^ 

4.  The  commnnicants  received  the  elements  sometimes  standing, 
sometimes  kneeling,  but  never  sitting.  They  took  the  bread  and 
cap  in  their  hands,  and  repeated  after  the  minister  the  sacramental 
formulary,  concluding  with  a  loud  **  Amen,"'  to  signify  that  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.**  The  men  received  the  elements  with  uncovered  hands, 
previously  washed;  the  women  used  a  part  of  the  dominical  as  a 
napkin  with  which  to  handle  them.  From  the  ninth  century,  the 
bread,  instead  of  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  communi- 
cants, was  placed  in  their  mouths,  to  prevent  its  being  sacrilegi- 
ously carried  home.  This  custom  is  still  observed  in  the  Lutheran 
ehurch.  The  scrupulous  care  used  t6  prevent  the  least  morsel  from 
being  wasted  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  Nestorians  still  exercise  the  same  caution  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  any  particle  of  the  sacred  elements. 

At  the  close  of  the  communion  the  people  all  knelt  down  and 
received  the  blessing  of  the  priest,^  after  which  he  dismissed  them, 
saying,  "  Depart  in  peace." 

The  practice  of  kneeling  during  the  consecration  and  distribution 
of  the  elements  xwas  introduced  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  became  general  at  a  period  still  later." 

§9.   OF  THB  BLEMEKTS. 

(a)  Of  the  Bread. 

1.  Quality  of  the  bread. — The  question  whether  leavened  or  un- 
leavened bread  should  be  used  in  the  sacrament  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  spirited  dispute  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
The  former  contended  for  the  use  of  leavened ;  the  latter,  of  un- 
leavened bread.  Without  attempting  a  protracted  discussion  of 
this  question,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  rule  was  given  by  our  Lord 
on  this  subject.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  he  used  the  unlea- 
vened bread  of  the  passover  or  common  bread  at  the  institution  of 
the  supper. 
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The  early  Christiaii  writerB  make  do  mention  of  tlie  use  of  un- 
leavened bread  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  sapper.  Justin  Martyr 
calls  it  expressly  common  bread,  movvog  aprag. 

The  bread  for  the  sacrament  was  supplied  from  the  oblations 
which  the  commimicants  presented  at  the  commencement  of  the 
solemnity,  and  was,  probably,  the  same  as  that  which  was  in  com- 
mon use. 

From  the  seventh  century,  the  church  at  Rome  used  unleavened 
bread ;  and  the  church  at  Constantinople  continued  the  use  of  oom- 
mon  fermented  bread,  but  the  controverty  between  the  two  churches 
on  the  subject  originated  with  Michael  Gerularius,  patriarch  of  Oon- 
-stantinople,  in  the  yejyr  1053,  and  wsa  continued  for  some  time  with 
great  bitterness.  To  this  day  the  one  continues  the  use  of  lea- 
vened, and  the  other  of  unleavened  bread. 

Protestants  regard  the  quality  of  the  bread  as  of  no  impwt- 
ance.  For  the  most  part  they  discontinued,  at  the  Reformation, 
the  use  of  iinleavened  bread.    But  the  Lutherans  still  continue  it* 

The  elements  continued  to  be  supplied  by  these  oblations  (vohm* 
tary  gifts)  until  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Such  as  was 
not  needed  for  sacramental  uses  waQ  given  to  the  poor.    The  names 

*  PaniB  sit  fermentatus,  ui  asjmnB;  Tiaum,  mbnim  an  album,  nihil  rafcrt 
Fermentatum  at  Tolgarem  panem  fniaae  ante  tempos  Alexandri  Romani  Bpisoopi, 
narrant  lii8tori»:  qni  primus  azymo  pane  delectatns  est;  qna  id  rationa,  not 
^deo,  nisi  nt  plebis  ocnlos  noTo  spectaculo  in  admirationem  traheret  magis,  qnam 
nt  animos  proba  religione  institneret  Omnes  objure,  qui  vel  levi  aliquo  pietatis 
atodie  tanpintur,  annon  eiidenter.  perppieiant,  et  quanta  prmolarius  Dei  gloria 
hio  resplendeat,  et  quanto  afflaentior  spiritualis  consolationis  suaritas  ad  fideliS 
transeat,  quam  in  istis  fHgidis  et  histrionicis  nugis,  quae  nullum  alium  usum  af- 
ferunt,  nisi  ut  stupenUs  populi  sensum  fallunt — Calyiiv.  IfuU  Chr,  Rel.  lib.  it.  e. 
xrii.  {  48.  Panis  asymus  ne  sit  an  fermentatus,  non  magnopere  putamus  labo* 
randum. — ^BaiA,  i^.  12,  ad  AngUe,  EeeL  PtUret,  Odioea  ezoitata  est  eontentie 
super  materia  coenss  dominicsB,  oontendentibus  his,  pane  asymo,  aliis  rero  fer- 
mentato  esse  utendum.  Atqui  apud  Teteres  quondam  de  his  nullsB  moTebantvr 
rizm.  Nam  eeclesisB  pro  libertate  sua  utebantur  utroqne.  Yidetur  quidem  Bo- 
mlnus  in  prima  iUa  ocma  usua  esse  pane  asymo,  in  mensa  ex  Teteri  mors  eele- 
brandi  Pasohatis  relioto,  undo,  non  panosa  eooleaim  infennentato  pane  usm  uaatf 
quiB  tamen  fermentato  pane  utentes,  non  damnabant  hftreseos. — BuLUXoia.  i^ 
Oerhard,  Loe.  TheoL  x.  Fermentati  seque  ao  asymi  panis  in  eucharistta  liber 
usus  est,  dum  mode  ne  alteroter  eeu  necessarius  et  nullo  casu  mutabilis  prsaeri- 
batur.  Uterque  aaalogiam  quaadam  fimdit:  iUe  nutritious  plenioris ;  hie  ^or- 
oeritatis  et  sanctitatis,  ad  quam  eucharistia  obligat,  m^oris.  Nostm  eeslesim 
usum  asymi  a  Zuinglio,  extemorum  ^usmodi  plane  incurioso  et  interiorum  atque 
spiritualium  tenacissimo,  retentum,  eeu  fraotioni  et  distributioni  opportnniorem, 
ut  mutarent,  haotenus  induei  non  potuerunt,  noTandi  perioulum  metuentes.-^ 
HsiDBOon.  Corp,  Theol.  Chriat,  Loe.  xxt.  {  78. 
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of  the  donors  were  publicly  rehearsed,  and  prayers  for  them  in- 
Tited.  These  offerings  were  in  time  perverted  to  enrich  the  clergy; 
one  moiety  being  distributed  to  the  subordinate  orders,  and  the 
other  to  the  bishop,  who  also  had  the  disposal  of  such  as  was  given 
in  the  parish  churches.* 

2.  Form  of  the  bread* — Until  we  pass  the  period  which  appro- 
priately belongs  to  the* period  contemplated  in  this  work,  the  bread 
of  the  eucharist  was  selected  from  the  offerings  of  the  communi- 
cants, without  regard  to  any  peculiar  form.  But  Catholic  super- 
stition has  raised  many  idle  questions  respecting  the  form  and 
consistency  of  the  bread,  the  mingling  of  oil,  of  salt,  and  of  cheese, 
the  image  to  be  imprinted  upon  it,  the  inscription,  &c.,  which  it  were 
foreign  to  our  purpose  to  relate. 

The  eucharistic  bread  in  the  church  of  Rome  is  styled  the  ho%t^ 
hottia.  It  consists  of  cakes,  of  meal  and  water,  made  small,  circu- 
lar, and  thin,  like  wafers,  by  which  name  it  is  frequently  called. 
These  wafers  have  been  known  by  various  names,  as  panes  euchd- 
rutiety  saeramentalei,  orbtculares,  tesselati,  retieulati^  plaeentse  or-  * 
bieulares,  nebula^  and  vpuma  prnvU,  erustula  farraeea^  eoronsBj 
panes  namularii,  denaria  sacramentorum,  etc.  By  the  enemies 
of  religion  it  has  also  been  stigmatized  with  various  opprobrious 
^ithets. 

The  host  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  form  above  mentioned 
dAce  the  rise  of  the  controversy  with  the  Greek  church  in  1058. 

The  use  of  these  thin  cakes  is  discarded  by  most  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  but  retained  by  the  Lutherans. 

Q>)  Cf  the  Wine. 

1.  Colour  of  the  wine. — The  common  wine  of  Palestine  is  of  a 
red  or  dark  colour.  Such  was  the  wine  which  our  Saviour  used  at 
the  sacrament,  as  it  would  seem  both  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  from  the  declaration  this  is  my  bloody  as  well  as  from  the  scrip- 
tural expression,  the  blood  of  the  grape,  etc.  The  colour  of  the 
wine  was  not  considered  as  essential,  but  the  red  wines  were  gene- 
rally preferred  to  the  white.^  In  the  Greek  church  and  some  Pro- 
testant churches  on  the  continent  white  wine  is  used,  but  this  is  not 
regarded  as  important. 


*  De  his  qnsB  in  parochianis  ecclesiis  offemntar. — Cone.  AureL  o.  ziy. ;  De  Ob- 
iationihuSf  c  XT. 
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Of  the  mixture  of  tvine  with  water. — The  ancient  churches  uni- 
versally mixed  water  with  the  sacramental  wine.  This  miztare  was 
called  xpdfca,  from  xepdvw(Uf  miseeo.  By  the  Latin  authors  it 
was  styled  mixtunij  temperatum.  Some  speak  of  this  mixing  of 
wine  with  water  as  an  express  precept  of  Christ.^  Others  rely  upon 
precedent  and  early  usage  for  authority.'  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  this  custom,  it  was  abundantly  authorized  by  the 
canons  of  the  church/  and  early  became  an  established  usage. 

The  Armenians  used  wine  alone ;  others  used  only  water ;  bat 
both  were  condemned  as  heretics. 

Protestants,  at  the  Reformation,  abandoned  this  ancient  rite  of 
the  church,  not  as  being  unlawful  or  injurious,  but  because  it  was 
maintained  by  the  Catholics  merely  on  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The  proportion  of  water  mixed  with  the  wine  varied  at  different 
times.  Sometimes  it  was  one-fourth;  at  others,  one-third.  The 
Western  church  mixed  cold  water  only.  The  Greek  church  first 
mixed  cold  water,  and  afterward  added  warm  water,  just  before  the 
distribution.  This  was  said  to  be  emblematical  at  once  of  the  fire 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the  water  which  flowed  from  our  Saviour's 
side." 

Various  other  idle  questions  relating  to  the  sacred  elements  at 
times  agitated  the  church;  and  various  superstitious  ceremonies 
were  observed  by  different  branches  of  the  church,  which  it  were 
superfluous  to  mention  in  detail.  With  some  it  was  a  question,  of 
what  form  and  of  what  material  the  bread  should  be  made — whether 
of  the  flour  of  wheat  or  barley,  or  of  that  of  some  other  grain. 
Others  mingled  salt  and  oil  with  the  bread.  Some  substituted 
water  for  wine.  Others  used  wine  mingled  with  water,  at  one  time 
cold,  at  another  warm,  and  again  mixed  with  vinegar.  Indeed,  this 
sacred  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  itself  so  simple  and  so  im- 
pressive, has  been  dishonoured,  at  times,  by  casuistical  discussions 
too  ridiculous  to  be  gravely  related ;  and  desecrated  by  rites  too 
horrible  to  be  mentioned. 

§10.   OF  THB  CONSBOBATION  OF  THB  BLBMBNT8. 

Thb  consecration  of  the  elements  began  at  an  early  period  to  be 
performed  with  great  formality,  and  with  a  set  form  of  words  and 
prayer,  which  were  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  different 
churches.     It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  work  to 
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enumerate  the  rarious  controversies  that  have  prevailed  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  general,  the  church  has  agreed  that  the  elements  should 
be  set  apart  to  a  sacramental  use  by  prayer.  The  words  given  in 
the  original  institution  were  uniformly  included  in  the  consecrating 
prayer.  Some  contended  that  a  personal  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  essential  to  a  due  consecration  of  the  elements.  But  all 
agreed  in  supplicating  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  to  sanctify  these 
gifts  to  them,  and  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  t.  e.  of  the  benefits  of  his  death. 

JElevatian  of  the  host. — As  early,  perhaps,  as  the  third  or  fourth 
century,  it  became  customary  in  the  Eastern  church  to  exhibit  the 
consecrated  elements  to  the  people,  to  excite  their  veneration  for 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  sacrament.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
host  became  the  subject  of  adoration,  under  the  notion  that  the  ele* 
ments,  by  transubstantiation,  became  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
This  theological  dogma  was  introduced  into  Gaul  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  into  Germany  in  the  thirteenth. 

§11.   OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THB  ELEMENTS. 

Both  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  universally  administered  to 
the  clergy  and  laity  alike  until  about  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
cup  began,  in  the  Western  church,  gradually  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  laity,  on  account  of  the  disorders  to  which  the  use  of  it  had 
given  rise.*  The  Greek  retains  substantially  the  ancient  custom. 
Protestants  universally  concur  in  administering  both  elements. 

*  Cerium  est,  omnes  passim  clerioos  et  laioos  viros  et  mulieres,  sub  utraqae 
specie  sacra  mysteria  antiquitus  sumsisse,  cum  solemni  eorum  celebrationi  ade- 
rant  et  offerebant  et  de  oblatis  participabant  Extra  sacrificium  Tero  et  extra 
ecclesiam  semper  et  ubique  communio  sub  una  specie  in  usu  fuit.  Primse  parti 
assertionis  consentiunt  omnes,  tarn  oatholici  quam  sectarii ;  neo  eam  negare  po- 
test, qui  Tel  leyissima  rerum  ecdesiasticarum  notitia  imbutus  sit.  Semper  enim 
et  ubique  ab  ecclesi»  primordiis  usque  ad  sseoulum  xii.  sub  specie  panis  et  Tini 
eommunicarunt  fideles ;  coepitque  paulatim  ejus  ssBc^i  initio  usus  caliois  obso- 
lescere,  plerisque  episcopis  eum  populo  intercidentibus  ob  periculum  irreyerentiw 
et  effusionis,  quod  incTitabile  erat  aucta  fidelium  multitudine,  in  qua  deesse  non 
poterant  minus  oauti  et  attenti  et  parum  religiosi.  .  .  Paulatim  introducta  est 
communio  sub  sola  specie  panis,  posteaquam  intolerandi  abusus  religiosos  anti- 
stites  ad  abrogandum  communem  caliois  usum  induxerunt  Moribus  enim  immu- 
tatis  leges  quoque  mutandss  sunt,  qusB  aliquando  utiles  atque  optimsB  fderunt. 
Hsec  autem  mutatio  facta  est  primum  a  diversis  episcopis  in  suis  ecclesiis,  deinde 
a  Synodo  Constantiensi  canonica  sanctions  pro  omnibus  stabilita. — Boka,  Rer, 
Liturg,  lib.  ii.  c.  XTiii.  {1.  Ab  ecclesin  exordio  ad  sflBculnm  usque  xii.  eucba- 
ristiam  etiam  laicis  sub  utraque  specie  in  publico  solemnique  eucbaristtn  minis* 
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The  strictest  order  was  observed  under  the  hierarchy  in  dis- 
tributing the  elements  to  the  different  ranks  of  people.  l%e  clergy 
first  received  them,  and  the  others  in  a  regular  succession.*  This 
role  is  disregarded  by  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of  the  Eng- 
lish Episcopal  church. 

The  communicants  received  the  elements  at  the  altar.  The 
Council  of  Lax)dicea,^  in  the  fourth  century,  c.  19,  however,  ad- 
mitted only  the  clergy  to  the  altar.  The  laity,  and  communicants 
of  the  other  sex,  from  this  time,  usually  received  the  elements  from 
without  the  chancel. 

It  is  observable  that  the  primitive  Christians  used  no  established 
form  in  presenting  the  elements.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  so  careful  in  regard  to  their  baptismal 
formulary ;  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  from  the  fact  that  the 
form  of  the  original  institution  was  introduced  into  the  sacramental 
prayer. 

The  earliest  form  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  also  the  most 
simple  and  concise.  In  presenting  the  elements  respectively,  the 
presiding  elder  said:  "The  body  of  Christ ;  the  blood  of  Christ; 
the  cup  of  life."  To  which  the  communicant  replied,  "Amen."' 
This  response  was,  in  time,  omitted  by  the  laity,  and  only  repeated 
by  the  clergy;  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  this  change  took 
place. 

Under  Gregory  the  Great,  and  subsequently,  the  forms  foUowing 

— ■ -       -  _  I  -  — "^ 

terio  fdisse  ministratam,  (etsi  non  semper  et  neoessario,)  nnlliu  est  inter  catholi- 
licos  qai  ignorat,  si  vel  leyissima  rerum  eoclesiasdcamm  notitia  alt  imbatns. 
Veram  crescente  indies  fidelium  nnmero,  cum  sangnis  non  raro  a  popolo  minus 
oatito  et  parum  religioso  ftierit  effusns,  primum  introducta  fhit  oonsnetudo,  ot 
ope  tubiili  vel  fistnlse  ctgusdam  sumeretor,  qnsB  fiindo  oalicis,  teste  Lindano, 
qnandoque  fuit  ferraminata,  ne  ob  incnltioris  popnli  rusticitatem  tarn  facile  ef* 
Aindi  posset.  Ast  cum  et  hsBC  praxis  sua  haberet  inoommoda,  oospemnt  saeer- 
dotes  populo  panem  eucharisticam  pretioso  sanguine  intinctum  distribuere :  qui 
mos  ssbculo  xi.  et  xiL  multis  eoolesiis  Aiit  familiaris.  Verum  cum  Ulum  repro- 
barint  ecclesise  alisB,  nee  inconTenientiis  satis  iretur  obriam,  oalicis  nsus  8«c. 
ziii.  semper  semperqne  minui,  et  tandem  sasc.  xir.  fere  {^neraliter  obsoleseere 
oeepit,  donee  ssbc.  xt.  post  exortam  Hussitarum  hsBresin  oalix  publico  eeolesia 
decreto  laicis  omnibus  fuerit  sublatus. — KBAstn,  de  Lihtrg.  p.  667. 

*  Ordo  communionis  hie  erat,  ut  prime  quidem  celebrans  seipsum  eommnni- 
oaret,  deinde  episcopos,  si  qui  aderant,  rel  presbyteros  simul  cum  eo  synaxin 
agentes :  tnm  diaconos,  subdiaeonos  et  olericos,  monacbos,  diaoonissas  et  saerac 
▼irgtnes;  noyissime  populum  a<iyuTantibus  presbyteris,  primum  Tiros,  postea 
mulieres.  Idem  in  oalicis  distributione  servabatur,  nisi  quod  presbyter!  per  se 
lUum  sumebant,  diaconi  a  presbyteris,  reliqui  a  diaconis,  ut  ex  ordine  Romano 
et  ex  Grtseorum  Eucbologio  constat — Bona,  Rer.  Liturg.  lib.  ii.  c.  xrii.  p.  S5S. 
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were  in  use :  "  Tfce  body  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  you 
unto  eternal  life."  ^^  The  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  is  given  to  yon  for  the  remission  of  sins."  "May  the  body* 
and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  €rod  be  to  you  the  salvation  of  sonl 
and  body."  "  May  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  Ood 
avail  yoH  to  the  remission  of  sins,  and  to  life  eternal."* 

When  the  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  the  form  of  distribution 
ran  thus :  ^^  The  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  dipped  in  his  blood, 
preserve  your  soul  unto  everlasting  life."' 

The  Syriac  and  Greek  churches  had  also  each  their  own  peculiar 
forms.  But  the  Protestant  churches  have,  with  great  propriety, 
restored  the  original  and  significant  form:  "  Take,  eat:  this  is  my 
body,  which  is  broken  for  you,"  etc. 

Abuses  connected  with  the  celebration  of  this  ordinance  very 
early  crept  into  the  church.'  To  correct  these  the  bread  and  wine 
were  at  one  time  mingled  together ;  at  another,  the  wine  was  with- 
held, and  the  bread  only  administered ;  and  again  the  elements 
were  presented  to  the  lips,  instead  of  being  delivered  into  the  hands. 
The  Protestant  churches,  generally,  have  returned  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  presenting  ihe  bread  and  wine  singly  into  the 'hands  of 
each  communicant. 

The  custom  of  the  Greek  church  was  to  receive  the  sacrament 
standing,  and  such  at  first  was  probably  the  uqage  of  the  Western 
church. 

What  remained  of  the  consecrated  elements  was  sometimes  dis- 
tributed to  the  communicants  who  remained,  sometimes  given  to 
children,  at  other  times  burned,  and  again  reserved  for  private 
Communion.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  most  common 
usage.  After  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  became  a  dogma 
of  the  church,  the  elements  were  gathered  up  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care,  as  they  still  are  in  the  Catholic  church. 

§  12.   09  THB  ACCOMPANYINa  BITB8. 

1.  Pnalmody  in  connection  with  the  Sacrament, — The  Apostoli- 
cal Constitutions  prescribe  the  34th  Psalm  to  be  sung  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  certain  parts  being  supposed  peculiarly  appropriate.^  ^'  I  will 
bless  the  Lord  at  all  times."  "  0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good."  Certain  other  psalms  were  also  in  use  in  different  churches, 
such  as  the  133d,  "  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity,"  or  the  45th,  "  My  heart  is  in- 
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diting  a  good  matter/'  or  the  145th,  ^'  I  will  extol  thee,  my  Qod, 
0  King."  To  these  may  be  added  the  42d,  48d,  and  139di 
.  Psalms.'  These  were  sung  during  the  distribution.  Besides  these, 
it  was  customary  to  begin  and  to  conclude  the  whole  ceremony  with 
some  solemn  form  of  prabe  and  thanksgiving,  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  communicants  joined.  These  were  selected,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  book  of  Psalms ;  but  they  varied  in  different 
times  and  places. 

2.  Of  the  kiss  of  charity,^ — This  form  of  salutation,  as  a  token  of 
Christian  affection,  appears  to  have  been  an  apostolic  custom,  Rom. 
xvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  1  Thess.  v.  26 ;  1  Pet  v. 
14,  and  was  perpetuated  for  many  centuries.  It  was  appropriately 
one  of  the  rites  of  the  sacramental  service ;  but  was  observed  on 
common  occasions  of  public  worship.  It  was  omitted  on  Good 
Friday,  in  remembrance  of  the  traitorous  kiss  of  Judas  Iscariot 
In  the  Eastern  church  it  preceded  the  consecration ;  in  the  Western, 
it  followed  that  rite. 

The  different  sexes,  however,  were  not  permitted  to  interchange 
this  salutation  one  with  another.  Many  other  precautions  were  also 
used  to  prevent  abuses  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  out  of  this 
practice.^  It  was  for  the  enemies  of  Christianity  the  occasion  of 
abundant  reproach ;  but  it  was  still  continued  through  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  even  to  the  thirteenth,  when  it  appears  to  have 
ceased. 

The  following  passage  from  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  is  worthy  of  remark  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  for 
its  prescription  concerning  this  token  of  Christian  charity  and  con- 
cord. "  After  the  bishops'  sermons,  (jierd  rag  ofu^ag  riiv  kTUr 
ax&7tU)Vy)  let  a  prayer  for  the  catechumens  be  first  pronounced. 
When  the  catechumens  have  left  the  church,  let  the  prayer  for  the 
penitents  {rcn^  iv  (leravoiq)  be  said.  After  these  have  received 
imposition  of  hands  {TipooeX^vrav  vTto  X^^f^)  ^^^  ^^^^  retired, 
let  the  three  prayers  of  the  faithful  (rciv  TUatw  TCtg  evx^^  'Tptig) 
be  offered ;  the  first  in  silence,  {hvi  CixufTtrig^  but  the  second  and 
third  aloud,  {hvi  Ttpoa^Kn^Cecig.)  Then  let  the  kiss  be  given,  {fry 
etfirivyiVy)  i>  e,  the  kiss  of  peace.  When  the  presbyters  have  given 
this  kiss  to  the  bishop,  let  the  laity  exchange  it  among  themselves. 
Hereupon  let  the  holy  sacrifice  be  accomplished.  But  it  is  permit- 
ted to  the  clergy  {rolg  iepatixolg)  alone  to  approach  the  altar 
and  communicate  there."  All  this  proceeds  upon  the  system  of 
secret  instruction. 
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8.  Ineeme  and  the  sign  of  the  eros9. — The  use  of  incense  in  con- 
nection with  the  sacrament  was  unknown  in  the  church  until  the 
.time  of  Ghregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 
After  this  period  it  became  prevalent  in  the  churches.  It  was  one 
of  a  multitude  of  perversions  which  resulted  from  the  attempt  to 
make  the  sacrificial  rites  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  a  pattern  and 
type  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  signing  of  the  cross  has  a  higher  antiquity.  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Basil,^  Chrysostom/  and  Angustin/  and  is  distinctly  mentioned 
in  the  ApostoUcal  Constitutions^  as  a  part  of  the  sacramental  ser- 
vice. This  ceremony  may  have  been  the  means  of  exciting  the  de- 
votion and  confirming  the  faith  of  the  early  Christians,  but  it  be- 
came the  occasion  of  such  superstition  that  it  is  deservedly  neglected 
in  Protestant  churches.  The  Roman  missal  directs  the  use  of  this 
sign  no  less  than  fifty-five  times. 

§13.   OF  THB  AGAPJB,  OB  FEASTS   OF  CHABITT. 

Thbsb  feasts  were  usually  celebrated  in  connection  with  the 
Lord's  supper;  but  not  as  a  necessary  part  of  it.  From  their  con- 
nection with  this  ordinance,  the  following  account  of  them  is  in- 
serted in  this  place. 

The  history  of  the  common  meals  or  feasts  in  the  church,  called 
agapse,  (d/OTtat,  more  frequently  than  in  the  singular,  i[  ayaniq^ 
is  in  many  respects  obscure.  It  appears  that  they  were  not  inde- 
pendent rites,  but  always  connected  with  some  act  or  office  of  public 
worship.  When  they  were  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Lord's 
supper,  they  seem  to  have  taken  place  before  the  administration  of 
that  sacrament,  in  conformity  with  the  circumstances  of  the  ori- 
ginal institution,  which  took  place  ^^  after  supper."  1  Cor.  xi.  25. 
This  arrangement  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  disorders  which 
St.  Paul  so  sharply  reproved  in  the  Corinthian  church ;  and  the 
inconvenience  of  it  becoming  generally  manifest,  it  was  soon  made 
the  practice  of  the  church  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  first,  and 
even  to  dispense  with  attendance  at  the  feast  which  followed, 
although  all  Christians  were  required  to  contribute  provisions  for  it, 
according  to  their  ability.^ 

But,  even  under  these  altered  circumstances,  the  love-feasts  were 
frequently  attended  with  intemperance,  and  other  serious  disorders, 
which  form  subjects  of  grave  complaint  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.^    This  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  the 
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change  in  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  sapper,  already  men- 
tioned, from  the  evening  to  the  early  part  of  the  morning.  And 
hence  it  was,  that  afterward  the  holding  of  agapie  within  the 
churches  was  forbidden.'  And  by  this  regulation  the  agap»  be- 
came entirely  distinct  from  the  eucharist,  which  continued  to  be 
publicly  celebrated  in  the  church. 

1.  Origin  of  the  name  and  of  the  evMom. — ^The  Greek  word 
agap»,  dydytriy  which  signifies  love,  or  charity,  is  used  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquities  to  denote  a  certain  feast,  of  which  all  members  of 
the  church,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  partook  together;  in- 
tended to  denote  and  cherish  those  dispositions  of  brotherly  love 
and  affection  which  the  gospel  prescribes  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  occurs  only  once  in  this  sense  of 
fea6t  of  charity  y  or  hve-feeuty  namely  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  verse 
12,  and  there  it  is  found  in  the  plural  number ;  but  the  observance 
itself  is  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  records,  under  other  names,  as 
meaty  tables.  Acts  ii.  46 ;  vi.  2.  The  word  was  retained  by  eccle- 
siastical writers,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  other  significant  ap- 
pellations; e.  ff.  cvimdawLy  hanqueta;  xoivai  rpajte^OA^  ptMie 
tables;  xoivai  icTiaaetgy  public  feasts  ;  heirtva  xoivdj  ptJ>lu:  sup- 
pers. This  use  of  the  term  dfydi7t»f  is  not  found  in  the  writings 
of  any  profane  authors  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  it  occurs  in 
the  works  of  Plutarch  and  Celsus,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from 
the  Christians. 

It  is  certain  that  the  feast  of  charity  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Christian  cdiurch.  See  Acts  ii.  46 ;  vi.  2 ;  1  Cor.  zL 
16--34.  Some  writers  suppose  that  this  custom  had  its  remote  ori- 
gin in  the  practice  of  the  heathen ;  while  others  regard  it  as  de> 
rived  from  the  Jewish  synagogue.  But  it  is  perhaps  still  more 
probable  that  it  originated  simply  in  the  circumstances  of  our 
Lord's  last  supper  with  his  disciples ;  or  that,  at  all  events,  it  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  the  genius  of  a  religion  which  is  eminently 
a  bond  of  brotherly  union  and  concord  among  its  sincere  professors. 

After  the  example  of  the  Jewish  passover,  and  of  the  original 
institution,  the  Lord's  supper  was  accordingly  at  first  united  with  a 
social  meal  Both  constituted  a  whole,  representing  a  commmkion 
of  the  faithful  with  their  Lord,  and  their  brotherly  communion  with 
one  another ;  both  together  were  called  the  supper  of  the  Lord, 
(heiTtvov  rov  xvfioVy  hircvov  xupcaxof,)  the  supper  of  lovi^ 
Ipiywtfi.)  There  was  a  daily  celebration  of  this  Christian  comma- 
nion  in  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem ;  the  phrase  tO^v  df^ov, 
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breaking  of  bread,  in  Acts  ii.  46,  is  most  probably  to  be  understood 
of  them  both  together.  In  like  manner  we  find  them  both  united 
in  the  first  church  at  Corinth ;  and  so  it  probably  was  with  the  in- 
nocent, simple  meal  of  the  Christians  of  which  Fliny  speaks,  in  his 
report  to  the  emperor  Trajan.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  descriptioa 
given  by  Justin  Martyr,  we  find  the  celebration  of  the  supper 
entirely  separated  from  those  feasts  of  brotherly  love,  if  indeed 
they  still  continued  to  exist  in  those  churches  which  he  had  in  yiew. 
This  separation  was  occasioned  partly  by  irregularities  similar  to 
those  which  had  arisen  in  the  Corinthian  church,  when  the  spirit 
that  prevailed  in  these  feasts  became  unsmted  to  the  holy  rite  which 
followed,  and  partly  by  local  circumstances,  which  prevented  gene^ 
rally  the  institution  of  such  social  meals.  In  truth,  these  mealsi 
were  especially  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  heathen, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  strangest  and  most  malicious  reports, — ^a  dr- 
oumstance  which  ijday  have  early  led  to  their  abolition  or  less  fre- 
quent observance. 

We  now  speak  first  of  these  feasts  of  brotherly  love,  as  they  were 
afterward,  when>  separated  from  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  they  went 
under  the  particular  name  of  agapsa,  {dyojtou.)  At  these,  all  dis- 
tinctions of  earthly  condition  and  rank  were  to  disappear  in  Christ. 
All  were  to  be  one  in  the  Lord ;  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
masters  and  servants,  were  to  eat  together  at  a  common  table« 
We  have  the  description  of  such  a  feast  of  agapae  by  Tertullian.^ 
(Already  cited,  p.  274.) 

2.  Mode  qf  celebration, — ^In  the  earliest  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  we  find  that  the  bishop  or  presbyter  presided  at 
these  feasts.'  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  food  was  dressed  in 
the  place  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast,  or  was  previously 
prepared  by  individual  members  of  the  church  at  their  own  hom^s; 
but  perhaps  either  of  these  plans  was  adopted  indifferently,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Before  eating,  the  guests  washpd  their  hands ; 
and  a  public  prayer  was  offered  up.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was 
then  read,  and  the  president  proposed  some  questions  upon  it,  which 
were  answered  by  the  persons  present.  After  this,  any  accounts 
which  had  been  received  respecting  the  affairs  of  other,  churches 
were  recited ;  for,  at  that  time,  such  accounts  were  regularly  trans- 
mitted from  one  community  to  another,  by  means  of  which  all 
Christians  became  acquainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
whole  body,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  sympathize  with,  and  in 
many  cases  to  assist  each  other.    Letters  from  bishops  and  other 
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eminent  members  of  the  church,  together  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs,  were  also  recited  on  this  occasion ;  and  hymns  or  psalms 
were  sung.*  At  the  close  of  the  feast,  money  was  also  collected 
for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  poor,  prisoners,  and  per- 
sons who  had  suffered  shipwreck.  Before  the  meeting  broke  up, 
all  the  members  of  the  church  embraced  each  other,  in  token  of 
mutual  brotherly  love ;  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  ooncluded  with 
a  philanthropic  prayer.^ 

As  the  number  of  Christians  increased,  various  deviations  from 
the  original  practice  of  celebration  occurred,  which  called  for  the 
censure  of  the  governors  of  the  church.*  In  consequence  of  these 
irregularities,  it  was  appointed  that  the  president  should  deliver  to 
each  guest  his  portion  separately,  and  that  the  larger  portioofl 
should  be  distributed  among  the  presbyters,  deacons,  and  other 
officers  of  the  church. 

While  the  church  was  exposed  to  persecution,  these  feasts  were 
not  only  conducted  with  regularity  and  good  order,  but  were  made 
subservient  to  Christian  edification,  and  to  the  promotion  of  bro- 
therly love,  and  of  that  kind  of  concord  and  union  which  was  sp^ 
cially  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.*  None  but  fnO 
members  of  the  church  were  allowed  to  be  present ;  catechumens, 
penitents,  Jews,  and  heathens,  being  carefully  excluded.'*  A  cus- 
tom of  admitting  baptized  children,  which  was  introduced  at  in 
early  period,  was  afterward  abandoned  as  inconvenient." 

8.  Time  and  Place  of  Celebration. — Time  of  day, — These  feasts, 
as  well  as  all  Christian  assemblies,  were  held,  at  first,  whenever  and 
wherever  opportunity  would  permit,  consistently  with  safety.  The 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  refer  to  the  agapae  afford  no 
intimation  of  the  time  of  day  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  unless 
indeed  we  regard  Acts  xx.  7,  as  supplying  some  information  on  this 
point.  From  Tertullian  it  would  appear  that  they  were  held  in  the 
night ;  for  he  calls  them  eoenee  and  ccenulse^  in  contradistinction  to 
prandia;  and  this  writer  gives  us  to  understand  that  lights  were 
required  in  the  place  in  which  the  feast  was  made.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  nocturnal  celebration  was  more  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity than  of  choice. 

According  to  the  account  of  Plihy  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  it 
would  seem  that  in  his  time  (in  Bithynia,  at  least)  these  feasts  were 
held  in  the  daytime.^ 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
did  not  permit  the  uniform  observance  of  any  fixed  hour  or  time  of 
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daj  for  the  celebration  of  this  feast,  daring  the  earliest  period  of 
the  church,  while  it  was  exposed  to  persecution. 

Day  of  the  week, — These  feasts  were  ordinarily  held  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  or  Sunday ;  but  the  celebration  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  exclusively  confined  to  that  day.*^ 

Place  of  meeting. — ^At  first,  the  agapss  were  celebrated  in  pri- 
vate houses,  or  in  other  retired  places,  in  which  the  Christians  met 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship.  After  the  erection  of  churches, 
these  feasts  were  held  within  their  walls ;  until,  abuses  having  oc- 
curred which  rendered  the  observance  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity 
of  such  places,  this  practice  was  forbidden.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  Council  of  Laodicea  enacted  'Hhat  agap» 
should  not  be  celebrated  in  churches;"  a  prohibition  which  was 
repeated  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  in  the  year  891 ;  and  wt» 
afterward  strictly  enjoined  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  ceturies.^^ 
By  the  efibrts  of  Gregory  of  Neocsesarea,  Chrysostom,  and  others, 
a  custom  was  generally  established  of  holding  the  agapse  only  under 
trees,  or  some  other  shelter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  churches ; 
and  from  that  time  the  clergy  and  other  principal  members  of  the 
church  were  recommended  to  withdraw  from  them  altogether. 

In  the  early  church,  it  was  usual  to  celebrate  agapse  on  the  festi- 
vals of  martyrs,  agapee  natalUtsSy  at  their  tombs;  a  practice  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
concerning  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp."* 

These  feasts  were  sometimes  celebrated  on  a  smaller  scale,  at 
marriages,  agapse  connuhialeSj  and  funerals,  agapae  funerales. 

4-  Abolition  of  the  custom. — These  agapse  lost  by  degrees  their 
true  original  significancy,  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
tain except  under  the  first  simple  relations  of  the  communities. 
They  became  often  a  lifeless  form,  no  longer  animated  by  the 
original  spirit  of  brotherly  love,  which  removed  all  distinctions  be- 
tween men  and  united  together  all  hearts  as  one.  Many  abuses 
crept  into  them,  which  furnished  occasion  for  the  maliciously  dis- 
posed to  present  the  whole  solemnity  in  the  most  unfavourable  light. 
Afl  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  some  attributed  undue  import- 
ance to  the  dead  form,  as  an  opiis  operatum ;  others  unjustly  con- 
demned the  whole  custom,  without  distinguishing  the  right  use  of 
It  from  its  abuse ;  neither  party  being  any  longer  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  simple,  childlike  spirit  in  which  this  festival  had  origi- 
nated. Wealthy  individuals  of  the  church  prorided  agapse  of  this 
sort,  and  imagined  they  had  done  something  peculiarly  meritorious ; 
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and  here,  where  all  should  be  on  a  level,  attention  began  to  be  paid 
to  distinction  of  ranks,  and  the  clergy,  who  should  have  set  an  ex- 
ample  of  humility  to  all,  allowed  themselves  to  be  distinguished 
by  outward  preferences  unworthy  of  their  calling.  An  ungentle^ 
morose,  ascetic  spirit  condemned  these  agapse  altogether,  and 
eagerly  caught  at  every  particular  instance  of  abuse  on  these  occa- 
sions, which  was  set  out  in  exaggerated  colours,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  into  discredit  the  whole  custom.  Such  was  the  course  of 
TertuUian  after  he  became  a  Montanist.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
expresses  himself  with  greater  moderation ;  although  he  declares 
his  opposition  to  those  who  imagined  they  could  purchase  with  ban- 
quets the  promises  of  God,  and  who  seemed  to  degrade  the  hea* 
venly  name  of  love,  by  such  a  particular  appropriation  of  it  to  these 
banquets. 

The  celebration  of  the  agapss  was  frequently  made  a  subject  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation  by  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith,  even  during  the  earliest  and  best  ages  of  the  church.  In 
reply  to  these  groundless  attacks,  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  of 
those  times  was  successfully  vindicated  by  TertuUian,  Minucios 
Felix,  Origen,'  and  others.  But  real  disorders  having  afterward 
arisen,  similar  to  those  which  are  rebuked  in  the  Corinthian  church, 
%  Cor.  xi.  21,  22,  and  having  proceeded  to  considerable  lengths,  it 
became  necessary  to  abolish  the  practice  altogether ;  and  this  task 
was  eventually  effected,  but  not  without  the  application  of  various 
means,  and  only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  The  Council 
of  Laodicea,  A.  D.'  820,  (872)  c.  28,  forbade  the  use  of  the  church 
for  a^ich  festivities  and  excesses.  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  a  few 
years  later,  severely  censured  these  excesses.  At  the  suggestiou 
of  the  latter,  the  third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  897,  c.  30,  re* 
newed  the  prohibition  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,.  which  was  re- 
peated in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Council  of  Orleans  of  the  West- 
ern church,  and  again  in  Uie  seventh  century  by  that  of  the  Eastern 

church  at  Constantinople. 

I 

§14.   SACRAMBKTAL   TTTSN9ILS. 

Our  Lord,  at  the  institution  of  the  sacrament,  without  doubt 
used  the  cup  which  was  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  on  festive 
occasions — simple  and  plain  like  the  rude  vessels  of  those  days. 
But  a  large  silver  goblet  was  in  use  at  Jerusalem  in  the  seventh 
eentury,  which  was  said  to  be  the  identical  cup  that  our  Lord  used 
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on  that  occasion.  At  a  period  still  later,  the  inhabitants  of  Valen- 
cia in  Spain,  also  claimed,  with  equal  probability,  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  identical  cup  which  was  presented  by  Christ  to  his 
disciples  at  that  time. 

The  cup  which  was  used  by  the  primitive  church  was  of  no  pre- 
scribed form,  nor  of  any  uniform  material.  It  was  made  of  wood, 
horn,  >glass,  or  marble,  according  to  circumstances.  But,  at  a  very 
early  period  the  sacramental  cup  began  to  be  wrought  with  great 
care,  and  to  be  made  of  the  most  costly  materials,  such  as  silver 
and  gold,  set  with  precious  stones.  In  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  centuries,  the  use  of  vessels  made  of  horn,  wood,  glass,  lead, 
tin,  etc.,  was  forbidden,  and  each  church  was  required  to  have,  at 
least,  one  cup  and  plate  of  silver. 

Two  cups  were  generally  used,  one  exclusively  by  the  clergy,  the 
other,  of  larger  dimensions,  by  the  laity.  These  had  handles  at- 
tached to  their  sides.  The  sacramental  cup  of  the  Armenian 
church  is  said  to  contain  two  separate  apartments,  in  one  of  which 
the  wine  is  contained,  and  in  the  other  the  bread.  And  similar 
vessels  seem  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  Christian  church  previous 
to  the  eighth  century.  They  then  began  to  be  made  with  a  pipe 
attached  to  them,  like  the  spout  of  a  teapot,  and  the  wine  was  re- 
ceived from  the  vessel  by  suction.  These  spouts  were  esJledfistulse 
eucharUtSBy  pagilareBy  arundineSj  eannesj  canaleSj  pipse.  These 
pipes  were  used  to  prevent  the  waste  of  any  drop  of  the  consecrated 
wine  in  the  distribution  of  it.  Such  cups  are  still  in  use  in  some 
Lutheran  churches. 

The  cup  was  at  an  early  period  ornamented  with  inscriptions  and 
pictorial  representations. 

The  platter  for  the  distribution  of  the  bread  was,  at  first,  a  basket 
made  of  osier.  Like  the  cup,  it  has  from  time  to  time  been  made 
of  glass,  marble,  silver,  and  gold,  varying  in  form,  size,  and  style 
of  execution,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  cup. 

The  pomp  and  superstition  of  Catholic  worship' have  added  many 
other  articles  to  the  sacramental  vessels,  which  are  enumerated  by 
Siegel,  from  whom  the  above  is  extracted. 

From  this  survey,  it  appears  that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 

Bnpper  continued  until  the  third  century  to  be  administered  in  the 

expressive  simplicity  of  its  original  institution.    Common  bread  and 

wine  were  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  a  prayer  was  offered,  and  the 

elements  were  received  in  remembrance  of  our  Lord's  death.    A 

mutual  salutation  and  a  song  concluded  the  solemnity. 
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From  the  third  century  this  ordinance^  like  that  of  baptism, 
began  to  be  enoumbered  with  other  rites,  which,  accumulating  from 
age  to  age,  overlaid  it  with  endless  ceremonials  and  superstitions. 
These  had  their  origin  essentially  in  the  false  notion  advanced  by 
the  hierarchy,  that  their 's  was  a  levitical  priesthood,  the  medimn 
appointed  of  God  for  the  communication  of  his  grace  to  man,  to- 
gether with  the  efficacy  of  the  sacerdotal  consecration,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  presence  in  the  eucharist.  Ttie  consecra- 
tion becomes  now  a  liturgical  service,  prescribed  with  great  minute- 
*  ness,  and  performed  with  manifold  solemnities.  The  office  becomes 
an  awful  mystery,  assayed  by  the  consecrated  priest;  the  bread 
becomes  the  body,  and  the  wine  the  blood  of  Christ,  imparting 
grace  unto  salvation  and  eternal  life.  The  eanseeratian  now  gives 
this  significant  importance  to  the  elements.  The  euloffia,  bread  that 
has  been  duly  blest  by  the  bishop,  is  reverently  reserved  in  store 
for  sacramental  use.  It  is  preserved  in  families  for  private  use. 
It  is  taken  to  sea  for  the  mariner  in  his  absence,  and  becomes  an 
essential  provision  for  the  traveller  on  his  journey,  and  at  times  is 
even  deposited  in  the  coffins  of  the  dead  previous  to  interment. 
Hence  the  reasons  also  for  administering  the  eucharist  to  the  un- 
conscious infant  and  to  the  lifeless  body  of  the  deceased ;  hence 
the  adoration  of  the  host,  and  cumbersome  ritual  of  high  mass,  in- 
vesting with  adventitious  solemnity  these  saored  mysteries. 


CHAPTER  XXn, 

OF  CHUBCH  DISCIPLINE  AND  PENANCB. 
§1.   OP  THE   DISCIPLINE  OP  THE   PRIMITIVE  CHUECH. 

This  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  like  almost  every  thing 
relating  to  the  ancient  church,  is  first  to  be  contemplated  as  it 
existed  in  the  apostolical  and  primitive  church ;  and  then,  as  modi- 
fied and  almost  totally  changed  under  the  episcopal  hierarchy.  In 
the  one  instance,  discipline  was  administered  by  the  church  collec- 
tively ;  in  the  other,  by  the  priesthood.  At  first  it  was  a  simple  and 
efficient  process  with  an  offending  member,  consisting  in  a  public 
exclusion  of  him  by  the  vote  of  the  church,  after  suitable  admoni- 
tion, from  their  fellowship  and  communion.  Then  it  became  a  long 
and  complicated  system  of  penance,  public  or  private,  administered 
by  the  priesthood.  Under  the  apostles,  and  in  the  first  two  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  »ra,  the  authority  of  the  church  and  its  disci- 
plinary power  was  vested  in  its  own  body  collectively ;  under  the 
hierarchy,  it  was  an  usurpation  of  the  priesthood.  These  positions 
have  been  discussed  in  another  place.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  mutual  covenant^  involving  the 
right  of  discipline  by  the  church,  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
condition  of  church-membership.  This  is  a  consideration  of  great 
importance,  because  it  affects  almost  the  entire  organization  of  the 
church ;  and  yet  it  has  generally  been  passed  in  silence  by  archse- 
ologists.  It  becomes  therefore  pertinent  and  important  to  con- 
sider what  relations  one  assumed  originally  on  making  a  public 
profession  of  the  religion  of  Christ  and  uniting  with  a  Christian 
church.  Our  position  is  that  his  union  with  the  church  was 
solemnized,  not  only  by  a  declaration  of  his  faith,  but  by  a  mutual 
covenant  between  himself  and  the  church,  which  involved  the  right 
and  the  duty,  on  the  part  of  that  body,  of  excluding  him  from  their 
fellowship  and  communion  whenever  he  became  chargeable  with  a 

continued  disregard  and  violation  of  these  covenant  vows. 
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A  mutual  covenant  was  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
the  primitive  church. 

1.  Such  a  covenant  is  implied  as  a  necessary  condition  of  churel^ 
membership.  A  church  is  a  voluntary  association  of  believers, 
united  together  for  their  mutual  edification  in  the  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious privileges.  Such  an  association  involves  mutual  obligatioiu 
on  the  part  of  the  several  members  of  the  fraternity.  On  connect- 
ing himself  with  the  church,  one  assumes  new  obligations  to  that 
body,  and  they  in  turn  assume  new  relations  and  obligations  toward 
him,  so  that  the  act  of  uniting  with  the  church  of  necessity  implies 
a  mutual  covenant,  whether  publicly  expressed  or  not,  between  the 
members  of  the  church  and  the  individual  whom  they  receive  into 
their  fellowship  and  communion.  Both  pledge  themselves,  by  the 
relations  which  they  assume,  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  responsi- 
bilities mutually  required  of  them  by  the  relations  into  which  they 
now  enter  one  with  another.  They  pledge  themselves  to  each  other 
by  a  mutual  covenant,  expressed  or  implied. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  apostolical  churches  over  their  members 
implies  the  existence  of  a  mutual  covenant  between  the  members  of 
these  churches  respectively.  The  apostles  declined  official  jurisdio- 
tion  over  the  churches  which  they  organized.  They  submitted  to 
the  church  the  choice  of  the  seven  deacons,  and  even  of  an  apostle 
in  the  place  of  the  apostate  Judas.  Acts  i.  15  et.  seq. ;  vi.  1-6.  Cy- 
prian, an  early  and  earnest  defender  of  episcopal  prerogative,  dis- 
tinctly recognises  in  both  these  instances  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  over  the  ministry,  and  the  importance  of  it  as  a  means  of 
guarding  the  sacred  office  from  the  intrusion  of  bad  men.*  The 
apostle  Paul  earnestly  enjoins  the  church  at  Corinth  to  exercise 
their  authority  in  excommunicating  a  scandalous  member  of  their 
communion.  He,  in  connection  with  Barnabas  and  others,  was 
delegated  by  the  church  at  Antioch  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the 
apostles  and  elders  about  a  question  which  had  arisen  among  them 
respecting  a  certain  rule  of  discipline.     When  this  delegation  came 


*  Quod  poBtea  seoandum  diTina  magisteiia  obseiratur  in  ActiB  Apoetoloni]B« 
quando  de  ordinando  in  locum  Jud»  apostolo,  Petrus  adpUbem  loquitur:  Snr- 
rexit,  inquit,  Petrus  in  medio  discentium ;  full  autem  turba  in  tino.  Nee  hoo  in 
episooporum  ordinationibus  obserrasse  apostoloa  animadyertimus ;  de  quo  et  ipeo 
in  Actis  eorum  scriptum  est.  Et  couTooaTerunt,  inquit,  duodecim,  totam  plebea 
disoipnlorum  et  dixerunt  eis.  Quod  utique  idcirco,  tamen  diligenter  et  oaute  oonvo- 
cata  plebe  tota,  gerebatur,  ne  quu  ad  aUarii  mMaUnum,  vtl  ad  Moemdotalm  loam 
indignu$  obreperei, — EpitL  67. 
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to  Jerusalem,  ^^  they  were  received  of  the  churchy  and  of  the  apostles 
and  elders."  Acts  zv.  The  sequel  shows  that  the  question  was 
received  and  decided  by  the  churchy  the  apostles  and  elders  acting 
with  them. 

The  apostles  also,  in  their  epistles  to  the  churches,  when  treating, 
not  only  of  doctrines,  but  of  subjects  relating  to  their  discipline  and 
jurisdiction, 'address,  not  the  presbyters  or  pastors,  but  the  com- 
munities themselves.  Clement  of  Rome,  A.  d.  96,  addresses  his 
epistle,  in  like  manner,  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  in  the  name  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  also  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  five  dele- 
gates, who  were  commissioned  to  use  their  influence  to  quiet  the 
dissensions  which  had  arisen  there  in  consequence  of  the  disaffection 
of  certain  members  toward  their  presbyters  or  teachers.  This 
epistle  recognises  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  in  the  election  and 
dismissal  of  their  pastors,  and  urges  the  disaffected  members  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  the  majority,  ^^  that  the  flock  of  Christ  may  be  in 
peace  with  its  appointed  presbyters."^ 

The  right  of  the  church  to  exercise  such  authority  over  its  mem- 
bers presupposes  a  mutual  recognition  of  this  authority  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  the  church,  and  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  each 
member  to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction. 

3.  We  have  direct  historical  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  mutual 
covenant  between  (Christians.  Pliny,  as  governor  of  Bithynia  in 
Asia  Minor,  A.  D.  103-4,  had  been  instructed  by  Trajan  to  keep  a 
strict  guard  against  all  secret  societies ;  and,  under  this  commission, 
proceeded  to  judicial  investigations  respecting  the  assemblies  of 
Christians  in  that  province.  He  took  the  testimony  of  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  all  ranks,  and  of  every  age,  some  of  whom  fearlessly 
avowed  themselves  to  be  Christians ;  others,  that  they  had  been 
such,  but  had  renounced  the  profession.  These  all  affirmed,  how- 
ever, ^^  that  the  whole  of  their  guilt,  or  error,  was,  that  they  met 
on  a  certain  stated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  them- 
selves in  a  form  of  prayer  to  Christ  as  God,  binding  themselves  by 
a  covenant^  not  for  the  purpose  of  any  wicked  design,  but  never  to 
commit  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery ;  never  to  fJsify  their  word, 
nor  to  deny  a  trust  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to  deliver  it  up.* 

*  AflSrmabant  antem,  hanc  fuisse  sammam  vel  culpsB  susb  vel  erroris,  quod  essent 
ioliti  state  die  ante  lacem  conTenire,  carmenque  Chriato  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum 
inTicem ;  seqae  saeramentOf  non  in  scelas  aliqnod,  obatringerey  sed  ne  furta,  ne 
latroeinia,  ne  adnlteria  committerent,  ne  fidem  fallerent,  ne  depositnm  appellati 
abnegarent. — Plin.  <id  Traj, 
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A  sacramentum  was  a  Bolemn  oath  or  pledge  for  the  fidfilmeiit 
of  a  voluntary  engagement,  and  is  precisel  j  the  term  for  a  Roman 
civiliany  like  Plinj,  to  use  to  express  the  obligations  assumed  by  a 
covenant  between  the  different  members  of  a  Christian  commnnitj. 
Such  an  oath,  pledge,  or  promise,  voluntarily  assumed  by  them,  be- 
comes a  aaoramentumy  a  covenant  of  the  most  sacred  character. 

The  passage  under  consideration  is  cited  both  by  Tertullian  and 
Eusebius,  each  in  his  own  language,  according  to  his  interpretation 
of  it.  In  his  Apology,  Tertullian  refers  to  the  examination  of 
Christians  by  Pliny,  and  repeats  the  declaration  of  the  Boman 
governor  that  he  found  no  cause  of  complaint  against  them,  except 
their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  sacrifice,  their  early  assemblies  for 
the  worship  of  Christ  as  God,  and  their  confederated  dudpline^  eon- 
fiBderatam  dueiplinamy  covenant  obligations  prohibiting  murder, 
adultery,  fraud,  perfidy,  and  all  other  crimes.* 

The  original  of  Pliny  and  the  paraphrase  of  Tertullian  fordblj 
illustrate  the  efforts  of  the  primitive  church,  by  a  mutual  confede> 
racy,  to  guard  their  communion  against  the  reproach  of  scandalous 
crimes,  which  their  enemies  were  ever  ready  to  charge  upon  them. 
In  another  passage,  this  ancient  father  speaks  of  the  "  conditioM 
of  the  covenant  by  which  we  become  united  to  this  sect."!  This 
again  presents  it  as  an  agreement,  compact,  or  covenant,  between 
the  parties  concerned,  the  church  on  the  one  hand — ^and,  on  the 
other,  the  communicant  about  to  be  received. 

Tertullian,  again,  in  his  address  to  martyrs  in  prison,  appeals  to 
their  baptismal  vows  to  encourage  their  steadfastness  under  perse- 
cution. ^^  We  enlisted  in  this  warfare  of  the  living  God  when  we 
responded  to  the  vows  of  that  covenant.'*^ 

Justin  Martyr,  bom  about  the  time  that  the  last  of  the  apostles 
ceased  from  his  care  of  the  churches,  makes  a  confession  of  faith  and 
a  covenant  the  conditions  of  receiving  baptism.  The  passage  has 
been  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  term  used  by  Jnstm 
to  express  this  covenant  is  v7a^ea;|^ovrat,  in  which,  as  Neander 


*  Plinium,  prater  obstinationem  non  saorifioandi,  nihil  aliad  se  d«  saeramentis 
eoram  comperisse  quasi  ooetas  anteluoanos  ad  oanendum  Christo  ut  Deo,  et  md 
eonfotderandam  duc^^Unam  ;  homioidiain,  adulteriom,  fraudem,  perfidiam  et  cetera 
•oelera  prohibentee. — Apok  o.  ii. 

f  Cum  ad  hano  Beotam,  ntique  siucepta  conditione  cjas  pacU,  Tenerimiifl.^ii' 
Seap,  c.  i. 

{  Vooati  eumiis  ad  militiam  Dei  titI,  jam  tone  onm  in  sacramenti  yerbarMpott- 
dimua. — Ad  Mar,  o.  iii. 
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obsenres,  ^Mnstmction  in  doctrine  is  presupposed,  and  the  corre- 
sponding conduct  of  the  life  derived  from  it ;  and  both  are  supposed 
to  be  so  united  with  each  other,  that  those  who  wished  to  receive 
baptism  should  declare  themselves  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  they  had  been  taught,  and  bind  themielves  to  rule  their 
livee  by  them" 

Origen  also  affirms,  that  the  candidates  were  required  ^^  to  make 
the  most  solemn  protestations  of  their  desire  and  purpose  to  live  in 
conformity  with  Christian  duty."*  If  any  of  these  subsequently 
fell  into  scandalous  sin,  they  were  excommunicated  and  ^'  bewailed 
as  dead ;"  and  if  on  repentance  they  were  restored,  they  were  re- 
ceived as  ^^ alive  from  the  dead."'  Such  were  the  mutual  relations 
which  the  members  of  the  church  considered  themselves  as  sustain- 
ing by  their  covenant  vows.^  Such  relations  are  distinctly  recog- 
nised even  by  Cyprian,'  who,  in  his  efforts  to  exalt  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  bishop,  did  more  than  all  his  predecessors  to  sub- 
vert the  original  constitution  of  the  church. 

4.  The  primitive  churches  recognised  the  mutual  covenant  rela- 
tions of  members  in  their  discipline.  The  act  of  excommunication 
is  indeed  often  ascribed  to  bishops  and  presbyters  previous  to  the 
age  of  Cyprian.  But  such  declarations,  in  this  period  of  the  churchy 
do  not  imply  the  independent  exercise  of  episcopal  prerogatives. 
The  bishop  acted  as  the  moderator  of  the  church :  as  such,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  though 
acting  only  as  the  organ  of  the  church. 

Tertullian  makes  the  sentence  of  excommunication  to  be  the  act, 
not  of  the  bishop,  but  of  the  church.  In  speaking  of  those  who 
violated  the  rules  of  chastity,  he  says,  ''  we  utterly  remove  them 
from  the  pale  of  the  church."*  Tertullian  never  held  the  office  of 
a  bishop :  in  this  connection  he  speaks  of  no  official  act  of  his  own, 
but  of  the  associated  action  of  the  church. 

"  The  faithful"  in  Asia  Minor,  A.  d.  180  to  198,  «  held  frequent 
conferences"  throughout  that  country  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Mon- 
tanists,  and  having  examined  these  novel  doctrines  and  pronounced 
them  vain,  rejected  them  as  heresy,  and  ejq)elled  and  prohibited 
from  communion  with  the  church  those  who  held  them.  Observe 
also  the  action  of  the  church  in  the  case  of  Apollonius  of  Ephesus.' 

Even  Cyprian,  with  all  his  jealousy  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 

*  Ov«  aXki  *<*  6oiAio>au  Ij  ta  X^tiamf  doxovrf  o. — Contr,  CtU.  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 
f  No&  modo  limine,  yerum  omni  eocleslfe  tecto  BubmoTimiu. — De  PredieiL 
o.  IT. 
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bishop,  accounts  the  8ii£frages  of  the  people  an  essential  part  of  the 
solemnity  of  excommonication/ 

In  this  connection  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  consideration,  that 
a  confession  before  the  church  by  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  a 
scandalous  offence  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  faia  restora- 
tion to  the  communion  of  the  church.  Tertullian  requires  that  in- 
ward compunction  of  conscience  should  be  manifested  by  outward 
acts,  by  fasting  and  prayer,  by  the  entire  deportment  of  the  trans- 
gressor, by  a  confession  of  his  sins  before  the  presbyters,  and  bj 
earnest  importunity  in  his  behalf  with  the  brethren,'^  the  friends  of 
God.  Many  other  passages  of  the  same  general  import  might  be 
adduced,  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  confession  to  the  church  was 
required  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to  the  fraternity  by 
the  offence,  as  well  as  a  just  expression  of  penitence  for  the  sin 
committed.  The  confession  was,  therefore,  a  recognition  of  cove- 
nant relations  to  the  church.  Tertullian,  in  connection  with  the 
passage  just  quoted,  says,  "  the  body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  suffer^ 
ing  of  one  of  its  members ;  but  the  whole  body  must  share  in  the 
pain,  and  co-operate  toward  the  cure." 

As  those  who  had  relapsed  or  fallen  into  scandalous  sin  made 
their  confession  to  the  church,  so  they  were  also  restored  to  the 
communion  and  fellowship  of  the  church  by  the  vote  of  this  body. 
Cyprian  severely  censures  Therapius,  his  colleague,  for  having  re- 
ceived into  the  fellowship  of  the  church  prematurely,  and  without 
the  request  or  knowledge  of  the  people,  one,  once  a  presbyter,  who 
had  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  church.^  He  rebukes  himself 
for  a  similar  irregularity,  in  which  the  conservative  power  of  the 
people  was  especially  manifest.  The  men  whom  he  had  been  in- 
strumental in  restoring,  against  the  better  judgment  of  the  chureh, 
proved  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  The  same  custom,  also  pre- 
vailed at  Rome,  where  a  concourse  of  the  brethren  was  held  at 
the  restoration  of  certain  schismatics  who,  confessing  their  faults, 
sought  forgiveness  of  the  church.  "  All,  with  one  voice,  gave  thanks 
to  God,  receiving  them  with  tears,  as  if  just  released  from  prison."t 

This  view  of  the  covenant  relations  assumed  in  the  primitive 


*  Plemmqne  vero  jejnniis  preees  alere,  Ingemescere,  lacrymari,  et  mugirt)  dies 
nootesque  ad  Dominum  saum,  pi^sbyteriB  adToWi,  et  caris  Dei  adgenloolari,  omai- 
buB  fratribuB  legationis  depricatioiiis  vum  iigangere. — De  Pceniiiniia^  c  ix. 

f  Una  Tox  erat  omnium  gratias  Deo  agentiam,  gaudiam  pectoris  laeryniiB  ex- 
primentes,  complectene  eo0  qnaei  hodie  poena  careeria  ftiiseent  liberati.— Ctp. 
EpUL  46. 
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church  on  a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,  mELj  be  eencluded  in 
the  words  of  Neander : — 

^^  Whoever,  by  baptism,  united  himself  to  the  Christian  church, 
was  required,  by  the  covenant  adminiBtered  to  him  bj  the  pastor  of 
the  church,  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  works,  which  involved  not 
only  a  renunciation  of  idolatry,  but  of  sins  of  every  kind.  The 
affirmative  part  of  this  oath  was  a  covenant  to  live  a  religious  life, 
corresponding  to  the  precepts  of  Christ.  This  covenant  was  d^ 
nominated  the  Christian's  military  oath — sacramentum  militim 
Christiana;  and  the  creed  which  they  retained  in  memory,  was  the 
Christians  pass  or  watch  word — tasaera  millitim  Christianse^  synir 

But  the  independence  of  the  churches  was  gradually  changed 
and  finally  subverted  by  the  rise  of  the  episcopal  hierarchy.  The 
authority  which  belonged  to  the  church  by  means  of  their  covenant 
relations,  passed  by  degrees  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  by  virtue 
of  his  episcopal  prerogatives,  derived,  as  he  soon  began  to  claim,  not 
from  the  church,  but  from  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  through 
the  apostolical  succession.  It  was,  in  the  language  of  Neander, 
**  a  retrogression  of  the  Christian  spirit  to  the  Jewish" — the  com- 
mencement of  "  a  revolution  destined  to  last  for  ages,  and  ever  to 
unfold  itself  in  a  wider  circle  from  the  germ  which  had  once  been 
implanted." 

This  retrogression  was  the  fatal  error  of  the  ancient  church,  the 
proton  pseudon  of  all  that  system  of  false  assumptions  and  errors 
which,  under  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  early  supplanted  the  primitive 
organisation  of  the  church,  perverted  its  ordinances,  and  finally 
ended  in  the  superstition,  the  idolatry^  the  blasphemy,  and  the 
spiritual  despotism  of  the  papal  supremacy.* 

*  The  foUowing  passages  from  Cyprian  wiU  iUnetrate  his  iriewtf  of  the  authority 
and  powers  of  the  priesthood : — 

Ne  patent  sibi  ritn  ant  salutis  oonstare  rationem,  si  episcopis  et  sacerdotibns 
obtemperare  nolaerint,  cnm  in  Deuteronomio  Dominos  dicat ;  et  homo  quiounqne 
fecerit  in  snperbia,  at  non  exaadiat  saoerdotem,  ant  jadicem,  qoicanqae  Aierit  in 
diebas  illis,  morietor  homo  ille  et  omnis  populos,  cum  audierit,  timebit,  et  non  agent 
impie  etiam  nunc.  InterficiBeus  jussit  sacerdotibns  suis  non  obtemperantes. — EpitU 
4.  Cum  h»o  tanta  ac  talia  et  multa  alia  exempla  procedant,  quibus  sacerdotalis 
anctoritas  et  potestas  de  dirina  dignatione  firmatur,  qualis  putas  eos  esse  qui  sa- 
cerdotum  hostes,  et  contra  ecclesiam  catholicam  rebeUes,  nee  prsmonentis  domiai 
communicatione,  nee  ftituri  judicii  ultione  terrentur  ?  Neque  enim  aliunde  h»- 
reses  obortsB  sunt,  aut  nata  sunt  schismata,  quam  inde,  quod  sacerdoti  Dei  non 
obtemperatur  nee  unus  in  eclesia  ad  tempus  sacerdos  et  ad  tempus  judex  rice 
Christi  cogitatur. — EpitU  69.  Comp.  75.  B^U  Dt  Bapt  m  Opp,  Cyp, 
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The  clergy  became  now  a  mediating  priesthood,  independent  of 
the  church,  and  vested  with  authority  from  (jod  to  rule  the  church 
and  its  members ;  and,  by  outward  ordinanceS|  to  oonunonicate  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  transition  changed  essentially  the  relations  of  the  officers  to 
the  members  of  the  church  and  the  conditions  of  church-member- 
ship. The  officers  of  the  church,  instead  of  receiving  authority  and 
office  from  that  body  for  their  service,  claim  authority  and  commis- 
sion from  Ood  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  They  are  now 
the  rulers,  not  the  servants,  as  at  the  beginning  they  were,  of  the 
church.  A  union  with  the  church  by  a  public  profession  is  a 
transaction,  not  so  much  between  the  church  and  the  professing 
Christian  as  between  him  and  the  bishop.  The  contracting, 
covenanting  parties  are  the  bishop  and  the  believer.  The  sove-  . 
x^gn  authority  of  the  church  is  merged  and  lost  in  that  of  the 
priesthood. 

Ecclesiastical  discipline  naturally  resolves  itself  into  a  system  of 
penance  administered  by  the  priesthood,  in  whom  alone  authority 
is  vested  for  the  punishment  of  offences.  The  confessional,  which 
i:equires  the  offender  to  tell  the  tale  of  all  his  sins  in  the  ear  of  a 
sinful  creature  like  himself,  and  to  bow  down  to  degrading  penance 
dictated  by  the  confessor,  is  only  a  practical  application  of  the 
power  of  a  tyrannical  priesthood.  The  deep  degradation  and  de- 
basement to  which  popery  has  reduced  the  people  is  its  final  result 

On  the  contrary,  the  total  neglect  of  all  discipline^  as  in  the 
established  churches  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  is  a  result 
equally  legitimate  of  wresting  the  disciplinary  power  from  the  laity, 
and  concentrating  it  in  the  priesthood.  Give  the  ministry  the  abso- 
lute and  independent  control  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
they  will  either  abuse  or  neglect  it.  It  is  a  recorded  £act  in  all 
ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  great  conservative  power  in  the 
church,  her  ornament  and  her  strength,  the  defence  of  her  liberties, 
the  preservation  of  her  purity,  is — the  laity.  The  laity  are  at  this 
time  the  only  effectual  safeguard  against  the  disastrous  encroach- 
ments of  papacy  and  high-church  prelacy  in  the  Episcopal  churches 
of  England  and  America.  This  strange  effort  to  '^  unprotestantise'* 
these  churches,  and  reinvolve  them  in  the  darkness,  delusion,  and 
degradation  of  papacy,  is  eminently  a  perversion  of  the  priesthood, 
by  which  the  people  continue  comparatively  unaffected.  The  stead- 
fastness of  their  faith  is  the  hope,  and  may  be  the  defence  of  the 
Episcopal  church  against  that  tide  of  error  which  is  setting  in  upon 
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her  like  a  flood,  from  the  abominations  of  papacy.     ^'  The  laity," 
says  an  American  bishop—"  The  laity  must  save  the  church." 

In  view  of  the  early  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
church,  we  may  well  pause  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  grace  that 
directed  the  Puritans  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  reformation  where 
Luther  and  others  left  it,  and  restore  both  the  government  and 
worship  of  the  church  to  their  primitive  simplicity  and  purity.  Im- 
mortal honour  is  indeed  due  to  Luther  and  his  coadjutors  for  the 
great  work  which  they  so  nobly  began.  But  Luther  was  not  a 
radical  reformer.  He  sought  not  to  emancipate  the  church,  either 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  state,  or  the  more  disastrous  bondage  of 
the  pope.  He  sought  not  to  lead  out  the  Israel  of  God  from  their 
house  of  bondage  and  reinstate  them  in  the  liberty  wherewith  God 
hath  made  his  people  free.  He  sought  not  to  relieve  the  ritual  of 
the  enormous  burden  of  forms  and  ceremonies  and  solemn  absurdi- 
ties with  which  popery,  age  after  age,  had  been  overlaying  the  sim- 
ple worship  of  the  primitive  Christians.  His  effort  was  rather  to 
correct  the  wrong  than  to  restore  the  right,  to  reform  rather  than 
to  revolutionize,  to  rectify  rather  than  remove  the  abuses,  supersti- 
tions, and  errors  of  papacy.  The  church  was  in  his  view  an  ancient 
and  venerable  structure.  It  had  stood  fast  for  ages  in  solemn, 
gloomy  grandeur,  and  against  it  he  feared  to  raise  a  sacrilegious 
hand.  His  effort  was  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  which  had  gath- 
ered, in  the  lapse  of  ages,  about  the  sacred  edifice,  to  repair  its 
desolations,  to  renew  its  ancient  solemn  services  and  fill  its  vast 
courts  again  ¥rith  devout  worshippers.  Amazed  at  the  decay  and 
rottenness  which  he  everywhere  discovered,  he  faltered  at  the 
effects  of  his  own  great  arm  in  demolishing  what  he  only  thought 
to  repair  and  adorn.  He  understood  not  the  mission  on  which 
heaven  had  sent  him,  and  stayed  his  hand  when  as  yet  he  had  but 
begun  his  work.  To  change  the  figure,  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
arrow  of  the  Lord's  deliverance ;  but,  like  the  timid  king  of  Israel, 
he  smote  three  times  and  stayed ;  whereas  he  should  have  smitten 
five  or  six  times,  then  had  he  smitten  the  enemy  until  he  had  con- 
sumed it. 

It  remained  for  other  men^at  a  later  age,  for  the  noble  army  of 
the  Puritan  dissenters,  to  re-establish  the  church  on  the  foundation 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  to  reassert  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
to  reject,  not  only  the  superstitions  and  empty  ceremonials  of  the 
popish  ritual,  but  the  formalities  also  of  the  liturgy  and  prayer 
book,  and  to  restore  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  primitive  worship. 
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§2.   OF  PENAHCB. 

Thib  system  of  penance  was  m^nifeBtlj  of  a  penal  eharaeter,  % 
Tiodication  of  the  laws  of  religion,  and  a  warning  against  tnns- 
greBBion,  as  well  as  a  means  of  correction  and  reformation  to  the 
offender.  Administered  by  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  priest- 
hood, it  might  easily  be  perverted  for  the  gratification  of  prirate 
reeentmeot  and  the  accomplishment  of  sinister  ends. 

Penance,  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  an  insti- 
tntion  either  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  the  apostolical  and  primidre 
church,  but  of  the  hierarchy.  It  is  essentially  an  institution  of 
prelacy  or  episcopacy,  administered  by  the  bishop. 

Tertullian,  f  A.  D.  220,  speaks  of  certain  acts  of  penance,  and 
Cyprian  also  often  speaks  of  them,  but  the  different  classes  of  peui- 
tents  were  not  formed  and  their  specific  acts  of  humilistion  pre- 
scribed until  the  fourth  century,  when  prelacy  had  already  super- 
seded the  primitive  organization  of  the  church,  and  changed  her 
ordinances  and  her  rites.  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  conse- 
quence of  making  outward  of  the  conception  of  the  church,  and 
of  that  Old  Testament  view  of  the  priesthood  had  here  already 
mixed  in.  Thus  the  Judgment  on  an  individual  wha  had  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  church  penance  was  reckoned  among  the  acts 
of  the  priesthood ;  and  the  full  power  of  exercising  it,  derived  from 
the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose,  given  to  the  apostles."' 

Tertullian  wrote  a  treatise  on  penitence,  in  which  he  teaches  that 
repentance,  consisting  in  a  sorrow  for  sins  committed,  whether  in 
act  or  thought,  arising  from  a  fear  of  Chid  and  tending  to  salva- 
tion, is  necessary  in  order  to  baptism ;  and  that,  in  case  of  sin  a^ 
baptism,  there  b  room  once  more,  but  only  once,  for  repentance. 
This  is  to  be  accompanied  with  an  outward  act  of  penitence,  c^o^ 
Woyyjai^.  This  book  manifestly  departs  from  the  simplicity  of 
Scripture,  and  contains  various  seeds  of  error. 

Cyprian  of  Carthage  defends  the  same  general  principles  againit 
the  Novatians,  who  denied  to  the  fallen  Christian  professor  the 
ffrace  of  God  and  the  hone  nf  eternal  salvation,  and  accordiafflv 
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§  3.   OF  THB  SUBJECTS  OF  PENANCB,  OR  THE  OFFENCES  FOR  WHICH 

IT  WAS  IMPOSED. 

Penance  related  onlj  to  such  as  had  been  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  church.  Its  immediate  object  was,  not  the  for- 
giveness of  the  offender  by  the  Lord  God,  but  his  reconciliation 
with  the  church.  It  could,  therefore,  relate  only  to  open  and 
scandalous  offences.  De  oceuttis  nan  judicat  eccleeia — the  church 
takes  no  cognizance  of  secret  sins — ^was  an  ancient  maxim  of  the 
church.  The  early  fathers  say  expressly  that  the  church  offers 
pardon  only  for  offences  committed  against  her.  The  forgiveness 
of  all  sin  she  refers  to  God  himself.  Omnia  dutemy  says  Cyprian, 
Ep.  55,  remiswmuB  Deo  omnipotentij  in  cujus  potestate  sunt  omnia 
reservata.*  Such  are  the  concurring  sentiments  of  most  of  the 
early  writers  on  this  subject.  It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to 
confound  these  important  distinctions,  and  to  arrogate  to  the  church 
the  prerogative  of  forgiving  sins. 

Various  synonymous  expressions  occur  in  the  writings  of  Tertul- 
lian  and  Cyprian,  to  denote  this  mode  of  discipline,  all  of  which 
are  in  accordance  with  the  representations  given  above  of  penance, 
such  as  disciplinay  orandi  disciplina,  patientias  disciplina^  deifica 
disciplinay  sati^actioy  satisfacerCy  etc.  The  last-mentioned  terms 
imply  a  demand  made  by  the  church,  on  conditions  imposed  in 
order  to  a  restoration  to  that  body.     Hence  also  the  frequent  ex- 

Domino  reposcantur :  placuit  nobis,  Saneto  SpirUu  tufffferente,  et  Domino  per  visionet 
muUoM  et  mantfeetat  admonen(e,  quia  hostis  imminere  pnanuntiator  et  ostenditur, 
coUigere  intra  castra  milites  Christi,  examinatis  singaloram  causis,  pacem  lapsis 
dare,  imo'  pugnaturis  arma  suggerere ;  quod  oredimns  Tobis  quoqne  paternis 
miaericordiiB  contemplatione  placitnrum.  Quod  si  de  eoUegis  aliqois  exstiteHt, 
qui  urgente  certamine  pacem  fratribus  et  sororibus  non  putat  dandum,  reddet  Ule 
rationem  in  die  judicii  Domino,  yel  importuned  censursD,  Tel  inhumanie  duritisi 
sued. — Ctpbiak,  Ep.  64  ad  Comeliumf  depaeeLapsia  danda. 

*  Nob,  in  quantum  nobis  et  videre  et  judicare  conceditur,  faoiem  singulorum 
Tidemus,  cor  sorutari  et  mentem  perspicere  non  possumus.  De  his  judicat  occul- 
torum  scrutator  et  cognitor  cito  Tenturus,  et  de  arcanis  cordis  atque  abditis  judi- 
caturus.  Obesse  autem  mali  bonis  non  debent,  sed  magis  maU  a  bonis  acyuvari. 
— Id.  Ep.  56.  Qua  ex  causa  necessario  apud  nos  fit,  ut  per  singulos  annos  seniores 
et  prsepositi  in  unum  eonyeniamus  ad  disponenda  ea,  qn»  cures  nostrss  commissa 
sunt,  ut  si  qua  grayiora  sunt,  eommuni  consilio  dirigantur,  lapsis  quoque  fratri- 
bus, et  post  layacrum  salutare  a  diabolo  yulneratis  per  poenitentiam  medela  quss- 
ratur :  non  quasi  a  nobis  remissionem  peocatorum  oonsequantur,  sed  ut  per  nos 
ad  intelligentiam  deUctorum  suorum  oonyertantur,  et  Domino  plenius  satisfacere 
eogantur. — Fibmilian,  Ep.  ad  Cyprian^  Ep,  Cypr.  76. 
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pression,  pcenitentia  eanonica^  canones  poenitentiale^—^mten^l 
exercises  required  by  authority  of  councils  and  bishops. 

In  the  ancient  phraseology  of  the  church,  the  lapsed^  who  after 
professing  Christianity  had  abjured  their  faith,  were  included  among 
the  proper  subjects  of  penance.  The  term  was  frequently  applied 
in  a  wider  sense,  but  in  this  restricted  sense  the  lapsed  were  divided 
into  several  classes.  1.  The  libellatici — ^those  who  received  from 
a  Roman  magistrate  a  warrant  for  their  security,  libellum  seeuri- 
tatisy  or  pacU^  certifying  that  they  were  not  Christians,  or  that 
they  were  not  required  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.^  2.  The  9aerifieatij 
including  all  those  who  had  sacrificed  to  heathen  gods,  whether  by 
\^i  constraint  or  voluntarily.'  8.  Ihditores.  This  term  came  into  use 
about  forty  years  after  the  deatirof  Cyprian,  and  was  employed  to 
denote  those  who  had  delivered  up  copies  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
church  records,  or  any  other  property  of  the  church.*  These  were 
chargeable  with  different  degrees  of  guilt,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  offence.  They  who  had  been  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery 
were  sometimes  included  under  this  class. 


§4.   OF  THE  DIFFEREKT  CLASSES  OF  PENITENTS. 

Neither  Tertullian  nor  Cyprian  make  any  mention  of  different 
classes  of  penitents.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  this  dis- 
tinction into  several  classes  was  made  at  a  later  period.  They  are 
first  mentioned  in  the  equivocal  epistle  of  Gregory  Thaumatorgns, 
bishop  of  Neocsesarea,  which,  if  genuine,  falls  between  A.  D.  244  and 
A.  D.  270.  This  classification  was  fully  known  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,^ and  probably  was  first  established  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century,  or  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

The  penitents  were  divided  into  four  classes  or  degrees,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Ilpoax^orrfg,  flenteSy  mourners  or  weepers.  These  were 
rather  candidates  for  penance  than  actual  penitents.  They  were 
wont  to  lie  prostrate  in  the  porch  of  the  church.  Sometimes  they 
knelt  or  stood,  entreating  the  faithful  and  the  clergy  to  intercede  for 
them  for  their  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  These  were  probably 
called  x^Lfia^ovrsgj  hiemantes,  because  they  remained  in  the  open 
air,  not  being  permitted,  on  any  occasion,  to  enter  within  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  church.  Others  suppose  that  demoniacs  were  desig- 
nated by  this  name  from  the  convulsions  to  which  they  were  subject. 

2.  * AxfOG^idvoiy  atLdienteSy  hearers.    These  were  permitted  to 
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enter  within  the  doors,  and  to  take  their  station  in  the  narthex,  or 
lowest  part  of  the  hoose,  where  they  were  allowed  to  hear  the  read- 
ing and  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  but  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  joining  in  the  prayers  of  the  church.  Basil  and  others  prescribe 
three  years  as  the  term  of  their  continuance  in  this  order.'  They 
were  regarded  as  sustaining  the  same  relations  to  the  church  as  the 
first  class  of  catechumens,  and  were  known  by  the  same  name. 
They  were  distinguished,  however,  from  the  catechumens,  by  not 
being  permitted  to  receive  the  imposition  of  hands.' 

3.  TTtomTtrovregy  TowxXivovregf  avisiratiy  or  genuJlectenteSy 
prostratorSj  kneelers.  These  were  much  the  same  as  the  third  class 
of  catechumens,  who  also  bore  the  same  name.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  public  prayer,  but  only  in  a  kneeling  posture. 
The  catechumens  took  precedence  of  them  in  attendance  upon 
prayers,  and  sooner  passed  into  a  higher  grade.  In  this  class  of 
penitents  they  continued  three,  and  sometimes  even  seven  years.^ 

4.  ^vpiOTdfievoiy  con9i8tente8j  bt/'Standers.  This  class  take  their 
name  from  their  being  permitted  to  8tand  with  believers,  and  to  join 
with  them  in  prayer,  but  not  to  partake  of  the  communion  with 
them.^  Whether  they  were  permitted  to  remain  as  spectators  of 
the  sacramental  service  is  uncertain.  They  continued  in  this  class 
for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Some  have  supposed,  but  without  sufiScient  reason,  that  there  was 
a  fifth  class  of  penitents.  The  truth  rather  is  that  the  distinction 
between  these  classes  was  not  uniformly  observed.  In  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  the  bishop  had  not,  indeed,  authority  officially  to  regulate 
the  rules  of  penance ;  still  he  exercised  a  controlling  influence  in 
these  matters.  But  by  later  ecclesiastical  rules,  the  bishop  was 
authorized  to  abridge  or  extend  the  time  allotted  for  penance.  The 
Council  of  Ancyra,  especially,  accorded  to  the  bishop  a  discretion- 
ary power  in  this  respect,  and  particularly  directs  him  charitably 
to  consider  the  deportment  of  the  offender,  both  before  and  after 
entering  upon  a  course  of  penance,  and  to  grant  him  a  dispensation 
accordingly.*  This  is  the  true  origin  of  that  practice  which  subse- 
quently led.  to  such  enormous  abuses — the  granting  of  indulgences. 

The  induJgentia  paschalis^  so  called,  has  a  special  reference  to 
the  penitents,  and  to  their  stations  in  the  early  church. 

futa  <avtfls  iittaSitf^'  xcu  ovf <•>;  ^  ^iXoy^punw  iittfiftptio^, — Cone,  Aneyr.  o.  T. 
Thii  rule  was  established  also  by  CoMtUut  CaroUn.  1.  vii.  o.  294. 
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§  5.  OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  PENITENTS,  AND  THE  DISCIPLINB  IMP08BD 
UPON  THEM  ;  OR  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  AND  DEGRESS  OF  PEN- 
ANCE. 

Penance,  as  has  been  already  observed,  was  wholly  a  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  subject  to  it.  The  church  not 
only  would  not  enforce  it,  but  they  refused  even  to  urge  or  invite 
any  to  submit  to  this  discipline.  It  was  to  be  sought  as  a  favour, 
not  inflicted  as  a  penalty.  But  the  offending  person  had  no  au- 
thority or  permission  to  prescribe  his  own  duties  as  a  penitent. 
When  once  he  had  resolved  to  seek  the  forgiveness  and  reconcili- 
ation of  the  church,  it  was,  exclusively,  the  prerogative  of  the 
bishop  to  prescribe  the  conditions  on  which  this  was  to  be  effected. 
No  one  could  even  be  received  as  a  candidate  for  penance,  without 
permission  first  obtained  of  the  bishop  or  presbyter  as  his  repre- 
sentative, to  which  they  were  admitted  by  imposition  of  hands. 

The  duties  required  of  penitents,  consisted  essentially  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

1.  Penitents  of  the  first  three  classes  were  required  to  kneel  ui 
worship^  while  the  faithful  were  permitted  to  stand. 

2.  AH  were  required  to  make  known  their  penitential  sorrow  by 
an  open  and  public  confession  of  their  sin.  This  confession  was 
to  be  made,  not  before  the  bishop  or  the  priesthood,  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  churchy  with  sighs,  and  tears,  and  lamenta- 
tions. These  expressions  of  grief  they  were  to  renew  and  continue, 
so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  first,  or  lowest  class  of  penitents, 
entreating,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  behalf,  the  prayers  and  in- 
tercession of  the  faithful.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  demon- 
strations of  penitence  may  be  formed  from  a  record  of  them  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  Cyprian.^  Almost  all  the  canons  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  sighs  and  tears  accompanying  these  eflusions. 

8.  Throughout  the  whole  term  of  penance,  all  expressions  of  joy 
were  to  be  restrained,  and  all  ornaments  of  dress  to  be  laid  aside. 
The  penitents  were  required,  literally,  to  wear  sackcloth,  and  to 
cover  their  heads  with  ashes.*    Nor  were  these  acts  of  humiliation 

*  ^Qoft  iul^tv  ivaot^vfUi  xoi  ivivadfuvw  gdxxw,  xai  ohMv  xwtattaaafupov  fuf^ 
ftfOA^t  artov^f,  »tu  iaxpvtMf  Hpoottionv. — ^EvsxB.  HiaL  Bed.  lib.  ▼.  o.  28.  Qnia  Hoe 
orederet,  at  saccum  indueret,  ut  errorem  publloe  fateretur,  et  tota  iirbe  spectuite 
Romana,  ante  diem  paschsB  in  Basilica  Laterani  staret  in  ordine  pcenitentiuB?— 
HiXBOM.  Ep.  80,  Hpit,  Fab.  De  ipso  qnoque  habitu  atque  Tictu  mandat,  saeoo  eC 
oineri  inoubare,  corpus  sordibos  obscurare. — Tiktull.  Dt  PtuuL  e.  9.     Totaa 
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restricted  to  Ash  Wednesday  merelji  when  especially  they  were 
required. 

4.  The  men  were  required  to  cut  short  their  hair,  and  to  share 
their  beards,  in  token  of  sorrow.  The  women  were  to  appear  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  wearing  a  peculiar  kind  of  veil.' 

5.  During  the  whole  term  of  penance,  bathing,  feasting,  and 
sensual  gratifications,  allowable  at  other  times,  were  prohibited. 
In  the  spirit  of  these  regulations,  marriage  was  also  forbidden.' 

6.  Besides  these  restrictions  and  rules  of  a  negatiye  character, 
there  were  certain  positive  requirements  with  which  the  penitents 
were  expected  to  comply. 

(a)  They  were  obliged  to  be  present,  and  to  perform  their  part 
at  every  religiouB  assembly ^  whether  public  or  private, — a  regulation 
which  neither  believers  nor  catechumens  were  required  to  observe.^ 

(&)  They  were  expected  to  abound  in  deeds  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, particularly  in  almsgiving  to  the  poor. 

{c)  Especially  were  they  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  parabolaniy 
in  giving  attendance  upon  the  sick,  and  in  taking  care  of  them. 
These  offices  of  kindness  they  were  expected  particularly  to  bestow 
upon  such  as  were  affected  with  contagious  diseases. 

{d)  It  was  also  their  duty  to  assist  at  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  regulations  last  mentioned  are  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  church  of  Africa.* 

These  duties  and  regulations  collectively,  were  sometimes  in- 
cluded under  the  general  term  i^ofioXoyyiGigy  confession.  By  this 
was  understood  not  only  tvords^  but  works;  both,  in  connection, 
being  the  appropriate  means  of  manifesting  sorrow  for  sin,  and  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

§6.   09  THE   BSADMISSION  OF   PENITENTS  INTO  THE  CHURCH. 

The  readmission  of  penitents  into  the  church  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  controversy  with  the  early  fathers,  and  ancient  religious 
sects.     Some  contended  that  those  who  had  once  been  excluded 

eorpafl  inooria  mfteeretor,  oiii«re  adspenam,  et  opertam  oilicia. — Ambbos.  ad  Vbr- 
gm  Lapsam  o.  8.  Agite  poenitentiam  plenam,  dolentas  ao  lamentantis  animi  pro- 
bate moestitiam.  .  .  .  Orare  importet  impensias,  et  rogare,  diem  luctu  tran- 
eigere,  TigiliU  noctee  ao  fletibus  ducere,  tempus  omne  laorimosia  lamentationibua 
occupare,  stratos  solo  adheerere,  in  cinere  et  cilicio  et  sordibus  Tolutari,  post  in- 
dnmentum  Chiisti  perditum  natlnm  jam  Telle  Testitam,  post  diaboli  oibam  malle 
J^nniam,  Justus  operibus  incumbere,  quibus  pecoati  pnrgantur,  eleemosynis  tn- 

qnenter  inslBtere,  qnibas  a  morte  animsD  liberantur.— Ctpbiah.  Dt  Lapns. 

30 
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from  the  clmrch  for  their  crimes,  ought  never  again  to  be  receired 
to  her  fellowship  and  communion.  But  the  church  generally  were 
disposed  to  exercise  a  more  charitable  and  forgiving  spirit. 

The  following  general  principles  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church, 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  excommunicated  members  to  their 
former  standing. 

1.  There  was  no  established  term  of  time  for  the  continuance  of 
penance.  The  several  grades  each  extended  through  three,  sevea, 
and  even  ten  years ;  but  the  whole  was  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, or  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.^  The  abuse  and  per- 
version of  this  privilege  and  prerogative  of  the  bishop  led  the  way 
to  the  %ah  t>f  indulgencen  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

2.  Sincere  and  unfeigned  penitence  was,  alone,  considered  legiti- 
mate and  satisfactory.  It  was  called  pemitentia  leffttimOy  pkna, 
jiista,  when  attended,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  with  lamenUr 
tions,  and  with  tears,  and  every  demonstration  of  sincere  peniten- 
tial sorrow  for  sin.  This  was  regarded  more  than  the  amount  of 
time  spent,  under  the  discipline  of  penance.' 

3.  In  case  of  extreme  sickness,  and  in  prospect  of  death,  the  ex- 
communicated person  might  be  forgiven  and  restored  by  the  bishop, 
or  by  a  presbyter  or  deacon,  by  virtue  of  authority  delegated  to 
him  for  this  purpose.  But  in  case  of  the  recovery  of  the  sick  per- 
son, the  whole  prescribed  course  of  penitence  was  usually  required 
of  him.* 

4.  When  one  of  the  clergy  fell  under  ecclesiastical  censure  he 
was  forever  incapacitated  from  returning  to  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  even  though  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  church. 
A  layman  also,  who  had  once  been  the  subject  of  discipline  in  the 
church,  was  ineligible  to  any  clerical  office.^ 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  receiving  again  the  returning  penitent, 
it  may  be  remarked, 

I  1.  That  the  restoration  was  not  only  a  public  act,  but  a  part  of 

public  worship.     For  this  public  absolution  the  obvious  reason  w«s 
assigned,  that  the  restitution  made  by  the  offender,  was  in  this  way 

I  made  as  public  as  the  act  of  excommunication ;  and  that  the  salu- 

I  tary  influence  of  the  discipline  might  be  felt  by  the  whole  body  of 

the  church. 

2.  The  same  bishop,  under  whom  the  penitent  had  been  excluded 

»  from  the  church,  or  his  successor,  was  the  only  appropriate  organ 

of  restoring  him  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church.^    This  rule  was 
so  strictly  enforced  that  the  bishop,  who  should  violate  it,  was  liable 
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to  severe  censure,  or  to  be  removed  from  office  for  the  oflFence.* 
To  prevent  any  mistake,  the  names  of  excommunicated  persons 
were  publicly  enrolled,  nnd  a  list  of  their  names  sent  to  the  neigh- 
boring diocesesJ  These  regulations  were  severally  observed  in 
order  that  the  church,  who  witnessed  the  offence,  might  also  receive 
the  full  influence  of  the  discipline  with  which  it  was  was  visited. 

8.  The  restoration  usually  took  place  on  Passion  week,  which  was 
from  this  circumstance  denominated  hehdomas  indulgentice ;  or 
at  some  time  appointed  by  the  bishop.  The  transaction  was  per- 
formed in  the  church,  when  the  people  were  assembled  for  religious 
worship ;  and  for  the  most  part  immediately  before  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  individual,  kneeling  before  the 
bishop  in  the  attitude  and  garb  of  a  penitent,  and  before  the  altar, 
or  the  reading  desk,  {the  amboy)  was  readmitted  by  him  with  prayer 
and  the  imposition  of  hands.®  The  latter  irite,  especially,  was  re- 
garded as  the  significant  and  principal  token  of  admission  to  the 
communion  of  the  church.  The  chrism  was  also  administered  to 
heretics,  but  to  no  other  class  of  offenders. 

4.  No  established  form  of  absolution  is  recorded,  but  from 
analogy  it  might  be  presumed  that  some  such  was  in  use.  Nothing 
like  the  modern  method  of  absolving  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  was  known  to  the  ancient  church.*  The 
whole  rite  was  frequently  denominated  dare  pacem,  from  which 
it  is  fairly  presumed,  that  some  such  phraseology  was  included  in 
the  form  of  absolution. 

6.  The  fifty-first  Psalm  was  usually  sung  on  this  occasion,  but 
not  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  service."^ 

6.  The  sacrament  was  immediately  administered  as  a  token  that 
the  penitent  was  reinstated  in  all  his  former  privileges,  the  disquali- 
fication for  the  clerical  office  only  excepted. 

Such  then  were  the  solemnities  by  which  penitents  were  restored 
to  the  privileges  of  the  church.  On  the  day  appointed  for  their 
deliverance  from  this  humiliating  condition,  they  came  into  the 
church  in  a  penitential  garb  of  sackcloth,  and  with  a  trembling 
voice  and  copious  tears,  took  their  station  on  an  elevated  platform, 
where,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  congregation,  they  made  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  their  sins,  and  throwing  themselves  down  on  the 
ground,  they  besought  them  to  forgive  the  scandal  and  reproach 
they  had  brought  on  the  Christian  name,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  and  comfort  of  their  intercessory  prayers.  The  brethren, 
moved  with  the  liveliest  emotions  at  beholding  one  to  whom  they 
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had  often  given  the  kiss  of  peace  in  so  distressing  a  situation,  fell 
on  their  knees  along  with  him ;  and  the  minister,  in  the  same  atti* 
tude  of  prostration,  laying  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  penitent, 
suppUcated,  with  solemn  fervour,  the  divine  compassion  on  him, 
and  then  raising  him,  placed  him  in  the  ranks  of  the  faithful  at  the 
table  of  the  communion. 


§7.   07  PBIVATB   PBNANCB. 

BoMAN  Catholic  writers  define  public  penance  to  be  such  as  re- 
lates to  notorious  offences,  and  is  performed  only  before  the  church ; 
private  penance  relates  to  sins  confessed  only  to  a  priest,  for  which 
satisfaction  is  privately  performed.  It  is  private  penance,  thus 
closely  connected  with  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  which 
has  been  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  sacrament  in  the  church  of  Rome. 

No  precedent  or  other  authority  in  favour  of  this  practice  can  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  James  v.  16,  relates  to  a  mutual 
confession  of  sins,  and  demands  no  more  confession  of  the  people 
to  a  priest,  than  of  a  priest  to  the  people.  The  Roman  Catholics, 
abandoning  this  passage,  contend,  however,  that  auricular  confes- 
sion is  founded  on  Scripture,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  natural  and  ne- 
cessary accompaniment  of  the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  which  they 
suppose  to  have  been  vested  in  the  apostles.  Matt,  zviii.  18 ;  xvi. 
19 ;  John  xz.  23.  Such  is  the  position  maintained  by  the  Council 
of  Trent,  (Sess.  xiv.  c.  3-6 :)  the  unsoundness  of  which  has  been, 
however,  abundantly  proved. 

The  more  acute  and  judicious  controversialists  on  the  Romish 
side,  betake  themselves  to  the  authority  of  the  fathers  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  claiming  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian, 
and  others,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  existence  of  private  confession 
in  their  days.  But  it  is  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  i^ofju^ 
XoynOigy  or  confessio,  to  which  they  allude,  is  quite  another  thing 
— such,  in  fact,  as  has  been  already  described ;  a  point  which  is 
fully  conceded  by  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  antiquarian,  Gabriel 
Albaspinseus.^  The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
i^OfioMyriOig  only  in  the  sense  of  confession  of  sin  to  Almighty 
God,  or  as  denoting  public  penance ;  the  whole  exercise,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  being  denominated  from  its  introductory  part.  Concern- 
ing the  former  kind  of  confession,  the  fathers  teach  expressly  that  it 
is  to  be  made  only  to  God,  and  not  by  any  means  to  man,  whether  to 
the  whole  church  or  to  individual  ministers.'  It  is  wholly  unconnected 
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irith  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  satisfaction  or  penalty ;'  its  only  ne- 
cessary accompaniment  being  repentance  or  contrition,  with  purpose 
of  amendment.  The  other  kind  of  confession  related,  as  has  been 
already  explained,  to  those  open  or  notorious  offences,  on  account 
of  which  a  member  of  the  church  had  been  excluded  from  her  com- 
munion ;  and  it  was  required  as  a  preparatory  step  in  order  to  a 
restoration  to  ecclesiastical  privileges.  And  together  with  this,  we 
may  rank  the  public  confession  of  previous  sins  which  was  required 
as  one  of  the  preliminaries  of  baptism ;  allusion  to  which  is  made 
by  some  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers. 

During  the  Decian  persecution,  the  number  of  penitents  being 
very  large,  the  bishop  deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint  certain  pros- 
byters  to  the  especial  ofiSce  of  receiving  their  confessions  prepara- 
tory to  public  penance ;  it  having  been  already  recommended,  as  a 
wholesome  practice,  that  persons  suffering  under  any  perplexities 
of  mind  or  troubles  of  conscience,  should  have  recourse  to  some 
wise  and  skilful  pastor  for  their  guidance  and  satisfaction.  The 
appointment  of  these  penitentiary  priests  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing led  the  way  to  the  institution  of  confessors,  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  But  those  officers  were  by  no  means  identi- 
cal, and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  each  other.  The  office 
of  the  penitentiary  priests  '^  was  not  to  receive  private  confessions 
in  prejudice  to  the  public  discipline ;  much  less  to  grant  absolution 
privately  upon  bare  confession  before  any  penance  was  performed, 
which  was  a  practice  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient  church ; — 
but  it  was  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  exercise  of  public  discipline, 
by  acquainting  men  what  sins  the  laws  of  the  church  required  to  be 
expiated  by  public  penance,  and  how  they  were  to  behave  them- 
selves in  the  performance  of  it ;  and  only  to  appoint  private  pen- 
ance for  such  private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be  brought  upon 
the  public  stage,  either  for  fear  of  doing  harm  to  the  penitent  him- 
self, or  giving  scandal  to  the  church."'  The  confession  of  sins  was 
indeed  private ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  made  public  in  order  to 
the  performance  of  penance.  The  private  or  auricular  confession 
of  later  centuries  is  quite  different  from  the  confession  made  to  those 
penitentiary  presbyters.  Confession  was  not  made  to  them  with  a 
view  of  obtaining  forgiveness  from  God,  but  in  order  to  procure 
restoration  to  the  former  privileges  of  the  offended  church.  It  was 
considered,  indeed,  useful  and  necessary  to  seek  for  both  kinds  of 
forgiveness  at  the  same  time ;  but  no  Christian  minister  claimed  the 
power  of  pronouncing  pardon  in  the  name  of  God.^ 
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The  manner  of  condacting  this  private  penance  at  Rome,  and  the 
scandalooB  abuse  of  it  at  Constantinople,  which  caused  it  to  be  dis- 
continued in  the  Eastern  church,  is  related  by  Sozemen.^  It  is  a 
palpable  illustration  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  confessional  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  may  be  perverted.  '*  There  is  a  place  ap* 
propriated  to  the  reception  of  penitents,  where  they  stand  and 
mourn  until  the  completion  of  the  solemn  services,  ftom  which  they 
are  excluded ;  then  they  cast  themselves,  with  groans  Mid  lamenta- 
tions, prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  bishop  conducts  the  ceremony, 
sheds  tears,  and  prostrates  himself  in  like  manner ;  and  all  the  peo- 
ple burst  into  tears,  and  groan  aloud.  Afterward,  the  bishop  rises 
from  the  gr6und,  and  raises  up  the  others ;  he  offers  prayer  on  be^ 
half  of  the  penitents,  and  then  dismisses  them.  Each  of  the  peni- 
tents subjects  himself  in  private  to  voluntary  suffering,  either  by 
fastings,  by  abstaining  from  the  bath,  or  from  divers  kinds  of  meats^ 
or  by  other  prescribed  means,  until  a  certain  period  appointed  by 
the  bishop.  When  this  time  arrives  he  is  made  free  from  the  con* 
sequences  of  his  sin,  and  is  permitted  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  church.  The  Roman  priests  have  carefully  ob< 
served  this  custom  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  At 
Constantinople,  a  presbyter  was  always  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  penitents  until  a  lady  of  illustrious  birth  made  a  deposition  to 
the  effect,  that  when  she  resorted  as  a  penitent  to  the  presbyter,  to 
fast,  and  offer  supplications  to  God,  and  tarried  for  that  purpose  in 
the  church,  a  rape  had  been  committed  on  her  person  by  the  dea- 
con. Great  displeasure  was  manifested  by  the  people  when  this 
occurrence  was  made  known  to  them,  on  account  of  the  discredit 
that  would  result  to  the  church,  and  the  priests,  in  particular,  were 
thereby  greatly  scandalized.  Nectarius,  after  much  hesitation  as 
to  what  means  ought  to  be  adopted,  deposed  the  deacon ;  and  at 
the  advice  of  certain  persons,  who  urged  the  necessity  of  leaving 
each  individual  to  examine  himself  before  participating  in  the 
sacred  mysteries,  he  abolished  the  office  of  the  presbyter  presiding 
over  penance.  From  that  period,  therefore,  the  peformance  of 
penance  fell  into  disuse.'*** 

The  regular  establishment  of  the  system  of  private  confession 
and  absolution  is  usually  ascribed  to  Leo  the  Gbeat,  who  repre- 
sented not  merely  any  particular  penitentiary  priests,  but  eveiy 
priest,  as  possessing  the  power  and  authority  to  receive  confession, 
to  act  as  an  intercessor  with  God  on  behalf  of  the  penitent,  and  to 
declare  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  name  of  God.     But  even  the 
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Bystem  introduced  by  this  pontiff  differed  from  that  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Boman  church,  inasmuch 
as  the  confession  of  sins  was  left  to  every  one's  own  conscience,  and 
penance  was  still  regarded  as  an  entirely  voluntary  act,  which  no 
one  could  he  compelled  to  perform ;  nor  was  the  priest  supposed  to 
possess  in  himself  any  (delegated)  power  of  forgiving  sins.  And 
subsequently  to  the  age  of  Leo,  it  was  considered  as  a  matter  quite 
at  the  option  of  an  offender  either  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest  or 
to  God  alone. 


§8.   OF  ABSOLUTION. 

No  writer  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  makes 
mention  of  power  or  authority  on  the  part  of  priest  or  bishop  to 
forgive  sin  in  the  place  of  Ood.  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Chrysostonii 
and  Ambrose,  insist  on  the  truth,  that  none  but  Grod  alone  can  for- 
give sin ;  but  Augustin,  who  survived  the  last  two  but  a  few  years, 
asserts  that  the  church  has  this  power.*  Gregory  the  Great,  f  a.  d. 
604,  fully  claims  for  the  bishops  this  high  prerogative,  f  In  the 
church  of  Rome,  absolution  was  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  sacrament, 
administered  by  a  power  delegated  immediately  from  God. 

The  form  of  the  absolution  was  at  first  in  the  strain  of  supplica- 
tion. The  offices  of  the  priest  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  an 
intercessor  for  the  penitent.  From  this  mediatorial  office  of  inter- 
cessor, the  transition  was  to  that  of  vicegerent  of  God !  A  sinful 
man  assumes  to  have  received  the  awful  prerogative  of  God  himself 
to  forgive  at  his  will  the  sins  of  men.  ^'  /  absolve  thee  from  all  thy 
sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  and  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.**     Such  was  the  form  of  absolution  from  the  twelfth  century. 

Shocking  as  is  this  blasphemy,  it  seems  to  be  only  the  natural 
result  of  that  central  error  of  prelacy,  now  so  zealously  propagated 
by*a  portion  even  of  the  protestant  church — the  idea  of  a  priesthood 
serving  as  a  medium  of  connection  between  Christ  and  his  churchy 
through  which  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  imparted  to 
the  church.  The  apostolic  succession,  the  grace  of  the  sacraments, 
baptismal  regeneration,  the  grace  of  confirmation  by  the  laying  on 

*  Neo  eo8  audiamas  qui  negant  eoclesiam  Dei  omnia  peocata  pose  dimittere. 

f  Mediator  enim  Dei  et  hominnm,  homo  Jesus  Christus,  banc  praposUu  eeeletim 
tradidit  potestatem  ut  confitentibus  actionem  pcenitentisB  darent,  et  eosdem  sain- 
bri  satisfaetione  purgatos  ad  communionem  sacramentornm  per  jannam  reoonoili- 
ationis  admitterent — Up.  69,  al,  4G. 
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of  hands  of  the  bishop,  the  power  of  the  keys  to  loose  and  to  bind 
in  heaven — ^these  were  the  stages  by  which  the  Pope  of  Rome  ad- 
vanced to  that  culminating  point  of  episcopal  prerogatives,  where  he 
as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  blasphemously  dispensing  at 
will  absolution  or  hopeless  perdition  to  a  sinful  creature  like  himself. 

§  9.   DISCIPLINE   OF  THE   CLERGT,  AND  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF 

DELINQUENTS. 

The  stem  and  severe  sanctity  of  the  primitive  Christians  is  pecu- 
liarly manifest  in  the  severity  of  that  discipline  to  which  they  sub- 
jected offending  members  of  their  communion.  The  rules  of  disci- 
pline in  relation  to  the  clergy  are  a  part  of  the  polity  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  clergy,  however,  of  every  grade,  were  at  first  the  subjects 
of  a  discipline  peculiar  to  their  body ;  and  in  some  respects  even 
more  severe  than  that  of  private  members  of  the  church.  The 
latter  might,  by  suitable  demonstrations  of  penitence,  be  again 
restored  to  their  former  standing;  but  this  privilege  was  never 
accorded  to  a  degraded  or  excommunicated  minister.  If,  for  anj 
offence,  he  once  fell  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  clerical  order  entirely  and  for  ever.  But  the  higher  orders 
soon  found  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  the  severity  of  this 
discipline,  and  of  applying  it  to  subjugate  the  inferior  orders.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  peculiar  discipline,  which,  according  to  Planck, 
began  in  the  fourth  century,  was  to  exalt  the  office  of  the  bishop, 
and  often  to  subject  the  other  orders  of  the  clergy  to  a  humiliating 
degradatio{i  according  to  his  whim  or  caprice.  It  was  a  crafty 
policy  which  completed  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  the  bishop. 

The  offences  for  which  a  clergyman  was  liable  to  censure  or  pun- 
ishment were  very  numerous,  and  continually  increased  as  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Christianity  degenerated  and  gave  place  to  the  ostenta- 
tious formalities  of  later  times.  They  may,  however,  be  comprised 
under  the  following  classes :  apostasy,  heresy,  simony,  neglect  of 
duty  of  any  kind,  especially  departure  from  the  prescribed  forms 
of  worship ;  and  open  immorality. 

Many  of  these  offences  evidently  related  to  the  peculiar  trials  to 
which  the  primitive  Christians  were  subject,  and  to  the  heresies  and 
defections  which  were  consequent  upon  them.  Offences  of  this  cha- 
racter were  visited  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  clergy. 

The  punishments  inflicted  upon  offending  members  of  the  clerical 
body  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  centuries,  may  be  re- 
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daced  to  the  following  heads :  suspension,  degradation,  exclusion 
from  the  communion,  imprisonment,  corporal  punishment,  and  ex- 
communication. 

1.  Su^eniion. — This  related  either  to  the  salary  of  the  clergy- 
man or  to  his  office.  Both  methods  of  punishment  were  practised 
by  the  ancient  church.  An  instance  is  related  in  the  writings  of 
Cyprian  of  some  whose  monthly  wages  were  suspended,  while  they 
were  allowed  to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  their  office. 

Suspension  from  office  was  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
At  one  time  the  offender  was  suspended  from  the  performance  of 
the  active  duties  of  his  office,  while  he  still  retained  his  clerical  rank 
with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.^  Decrees  to  this  effect  were 
ordained  by  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Ephesus,  and  Agde,  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  At  another,  he  was  forbidden  to 
perform  some  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  while  he  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  others ;  and  again,  he  was  debarred  the  performance 
of  all  ministerial  duties  for  a  definite  period  of  time. 

2.  Degradation. — This  punishment  consisted,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, in  removing  the  offender  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of 
office.  This  sentence  of  degradation  appears  to  have  been  final 
and  irrevocable.'  Bishops  were  in  this  manner  transferred  from  a 
larger  to  a  smaller  or  less  important  diocese.^  Presbyters  were 
degraded  to  the  order  of  deacons ;  and  deacons  to  that  of  subdea- 
cons.  This  species  of  punishment  was  also  inflicted  upon  bishops 
in  Africa  by  superseding  them  in  their  expected  succession  to  the 
office  of  archbishop  or  metropolitan.^ 

8.  Hxelusion  from  the  communion. — Of  this  there  were  two 
kinds,  which  were  denominated  eommunio  peregrina^  and  com- 
munio  laica.  The  former  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  latter,  or  it  has  been  supposed  to  denote  a  communion  in  one 
kind,  or  communion  only  at  the  point  of  death,  which,  in  the 
Romish  church,  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  passport  to  the  future 
world.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  point,  confessedly 
obscure,  is,  that  the  term  communion  implied  not  only  a  participa- 
tion of  the  eucharist,  but  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church.  Travellers  and  strangers,  unless  they  had 
testimonials  certifying  to  their  regular  standing  in  the  church, 
were  presumed  to  be  under  censure,  and  were  not  allowed  the 
privileges  of  full  communion,  though  permitted  to  receive,  if  need 
be,  a  maintenance  from  the  funds  of  the  church.  An  instance  is 
related  of  Chrysostom,.  who  on  a  certain  occasion  hospitably  enter- 
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tained  certain  Egyptian  monks  who  had  fled  from  persecation  to 
him  at  Constantinople ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  eucharist  until  it  had  been  fully  ascertained  that  no  just  accu- 
sation could  be  brought  against  them.  Clergymen  under  censure 
were  sometimes  treated  in  this  way  in  their  own  communion.  They 
were  placed  in  the  same  relations  as  strangers,  which  was  denoted 
by  the  phrase  communio  peregrina^  Under  these  circumstances 
they  could  neither  officiate  nor  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  until  they  had  given  the  prescribed  satisfaction. 

The  act  of  communion  was  indeed  the  highest  privilege  of  a  lay- 
man ;  but  it  was  a  severe  rebuke  to  one  who  had  been  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  the  clergy  to  be  again  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a 
layman,  and  to  be  required  to  communicate  m  a  layman  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  This  was  a  kind  of  mitigated  excommunication. 
He  was  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  clergy  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  bumble  individual.  In  this  situation  he  was  required 
to  perform  certain  services  for  that  same  body  from  which  he  had 
been  expelled.  This  was  styled  communio  laica^  and  the  subject 
of  this  penalty  was  said  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
curias  tradiy  in  the  phraseology  of  the  ancient  canonists. 

4.  Jmpmonwcne.— The  custom  of  confining  delinquent  clergy- 
men in  monasteries  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  At  a  later  period  it  became  a  frequent  mode  of 
punishment. 

5.  Corporal  punishment* — This  kind  of  punishmenti  together 
with  the  last-mentioned,  was  inflicted  only  on  clergy  of  the  in- 
ferior orders.*  This  mode  of  punishment  was  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  time  of  Augustin.  A  presbyter,  who  had  given  hiBe 
witness,  could  first  be  deposed  from  his  office ;  and  then,  as  a  lay- 
man, might  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment.  Connected  mth 
the  churches  in  large  cities,  such  as  Constantinople,  there  were 
houses  of  correction,  decanicay  for  administering  the  correction  of 
imprisonment  and  of  corporal  punishment. 

6.  JEzcommunication, — This  was  the  last  a^d  highest  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical censure.  It  cut  off  all  hope  on  the  part  of  the  offender 
from  ever  being  again  reinstated  in  the  ministry,  even  if  he  were  re- 
stored to  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.  None  who  had  at  any  time 
been  exposed  to  public  censure,  was  restored  again  to  his  office.^ 

The  above  penalties  appear  to  have  been  inflicted  by  authority 
of  ecclesiastical  councils  alone,  or  at  least  to  have  been  prescribed 
by  them. 


CHAPTER  XXni- 

OF  0OUNCIL8. 
§1.  THB  OBIOIN  OP  COUNCILS. 

Thb  apoBtolic  churches  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other* 
Each  individual  church  assumed  the  form  of  a  little  distinct  repub-t 
He  or  commonwealth ;  and,  with  regard  to  its  internal  concerns,  was 
entirely  regulated  by  a  code  of  laws  which  may  indeed  have  been 
derived  from  the  apostles,  but  were  received  and  sanctioned  by  the 
people  constituting  the  church.  But  in  the  second  century  this 
primitive  liberty  and  independence  began  to  be  relinquished  and 
merged  in  a  confederation  of  the  churches  of  a  province  or  country 
into  a  lurger  association,  like  the  confederated  republic  of  these 
United  States,  conventions  being  annually  held  by  delegates  from 
the  several  churches  to  consider  and  provide  for  the  common  inte- 
rest and  welfare  of  the  whole.  Whoever  may  have  been  the  au- 
thors of  this  original  confederation,  it  certainly  had  its  origin  in 
Greece.  During  the  second  century  it  extended  into  the  con* 
fines  of  several  of  the  Grecian  states. 

In  process  of  time  other  provinces  followed  the  example  of 
Greece,  until  this  form  of  government  became  general  throughout 
the  church.  The  conventions  or  assemblies  held  by  delegates  from 
the  associated  churches,  to  consult  for  the  common  welfare  of  the 
whole,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  9ynod$^  and  the  Latins,  courunU. 
The  laws  enacted  by  the  deputies  from  the  different  churches  in 
mutual  council  were  called  in  the  Greek  language  canonB^  which 
term  was  also  adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  became  the 
authorized  nomenclature  of  the  churches. 

This  view  of  the  origin  of  councils  is  particularly  confirmed  by  a 
passage  from  Tertullian  on  the  observance  of  fasts  appointed  by 
authority  of  the  bishops,  which  fasts  were  observed  by  the  Mon- 
tanists,  but  to  which  other  Christians  objected.  Tertullian  is  de- 
fending the  usage  of  the  Montanists,  in  doing  which  he  specifies  the 
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powers  of  a  bishop  at  this  time,  and  asserts  his  right,  on  his  own 
authority,  to  appoint  fasts,  as  being  a  part  of  the  religious  seryices 
which  were,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  under  his  direction.  On  certain 
emergencies  he  might  also  require  special  contributions  from  the 
churches,  such  as  in  those  times  of  peril  and  persecution  were  fre- 
quently arising,  and  which  could  not  be  provided  for  by  the  ordi* 
nary  and  stated  charities  of  the  church.  To  such  calls  by  their 
bishop,  he  says,  the  churches  were  accustomed  promptly  to  re- 
spond. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  urges  that  councils  of  the  churches  are 
accustomed  to  be  held  in  Greece  for  consultation  upon  the  common 
interests  of  the  churches,  and  that  the  enactments  of  these  councils 
are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  notwithstanding  they  were  of 
merely  human  origin  and  authority.'*' 

From  this  accidental  mention  of  the  original  formation  of  coon- 
oils,  several  important  conclusions  may  be  derived : 

1.  They  were  appointed  by  merely  human  authority,  and  were 
regarded  as  being  instituted  neither  by  Christ  nor  by  his  apostles. 

2.  That  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  these  councils  were 
held  neither  in  Assyria,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Rome,  nor  even  in 
the  Eastern  churches  generally,  but  solely  in  Greece  and  Am 
Minor:  per  GfrceciaSy  that  is  in  nations  bearing  the  name  of  Greeks. 

8.  These  councils  had  their  origin  in  Greece,  where  the  mutmil 
relations  and  dependence  of  the  Grecian  republics  evidently  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  confederation  of  the  churches.  Indeed,  it 
was  little  else  than  a  modification  of  the  celebrated  Amphietyonic 
council,  which  was  held  ^^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  harmony 
and  celebrating  common  festivals ;  not  from  motives  of  foreign 
policy  or  party  views."  ^  This  was  called  the  common  council  of 
the  Greeks,  to  xoivov  rov  'EXXtti^cjv  CvviSpvov.  It  was  composed 
principally  of  deputies  from  the  several  states,  who  met,  like  the 
ecclesiastical  councils,  in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  for 
mutual  counsultation. 


*  Agontur  pneter  ea  per  Grteoias  ilia  certis  in  loois  oonoilia  ex  unirerriB  m- 
clesiiSi  per  qiUB  et  altiora  qasoque  in  oommune  tractantiir  et  ipsa  representotio 
totittt  nominis  Christiani  magna  celebratione  yeneratur.  Et  hoc  quam  dignon 
fide  auspicante  congregari  undique  ad  Christam?  Vide  qnam  bonnm  et  jucundoni 
habitare  fratres  in  onum !  Hoe  tu  psallere  non  facile  nosti,  nisi  quo  tempore  cuiii 
compluribuB  coenas.  Conventae  autem  ieti  stationibus  prias  et  j^unationiba 
operari,  dolere  cum  dolentibos  et  ita  demnm  oongaudere  gaadentibna  nortmt^ 
^$  J^umiM,  0.  xiii. 
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4.  ^^  At  this  time,  certain  established  places,  or  certain  cities,  were 
already  assigned  for  these  councils  of  the  Greeks,  out  of  which  they 
could  not  be  held. 

5.  *^In  these  councils,  not  business  of  minor  importance,  con- 
cerning which  each  church  determined  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, but  public  business,  greater  or  more  important  concerns, 
were  treated  of,  ftc. 

6.  *'  The  bishops  in  these  councils  represented  their  ehurehes;  that 
is,  they  decreed  and  enacted,  not  in  their  own  private  name,  but  in 
the  name  df  the  churches  whose  delegates  they  were.  ^  There  is  a 
representation  of  the  whole  Christian  name  celebrated.'  Bepre" 
%entatio  totiue  naminis  Christiani  ceUhratur,  The  whole  Christian 
name  here  is  evidently  the  whole  church  which  bears  the  name  of 
Christ.  Therefore,  bishops  were  supposed  to  represent  the  whole 
church,  united  together  by  covenant,  and  each  one  of  them  the 
church  which  he  was  placed  over;  whence  arose  the  respect  of 
which  councils  were  thought  worthy.  The  opinion,  therefore,  had 
not  yet  arisen  which  afterward  prevailed,  that  the  bishops,  collected 
in  councils,  judged  and  sanctioned  in  the  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
were  legislators  and  judges  of  the  Christian  people  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  office." 

The  information  thus  afforded  by  Tertullian  respecting  the  origin 
of  councils  is  supported  by  collateral  history.  No  notice  whatever 
is  given  of  any  earlier  councils ;  but  from  Eusebius  we  learn  that, 
about  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  practice  of  holding  such 
councils  passed  into  Palestine  and  Syria.' 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Cse- 
sarea,  wrote  to  Cyprian  an  epistle  in  which  he  took  occasion  to 
say,  that  ''the  bishop  and  elders  annually  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  ecclesiastical  matters  committed  to  their  charge,  that  the  most 
important  of  these  might  be  adjusted  by  mutual  consultation,"' 
which  confirms  the  account  of  Tertullian  relative  to  this  subject. 

An  ecclesiastical  council  may  be  defined  to  be  a  synod,  composed 
of  a  number  of  representatives  from  several  independent  Christian 
eammunitieSy  convened  together  to  deliberate  and  decide  upon  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

These  councils  were  popular  deliberative  assemblies,  composed  of 
representatives  of  independent  churches  from  which  they  were  sent.' 
In  such*  communities,  where  all  had  severally  a  right  to  bear  a 
part  in  such  deliberations,  the  council  must  of  necessity  have  been 
composed  of  representatives  from  each.     It  is  impossible  that  all 
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could  have  convened  collei^tively  in  council.  But  as  the  repre- 
sentativee  of  their  respective  churches,  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
would  of  course  be  chiefly  selected.  In  this  manner,  what  was  at 
first  4one  by  common  consent  would  also  in  time  become  an  esta- 
blished usage  and  a  right  confirmed  by  common  consent.  Sud 
being  the  state  of  things,  the  crafty  bishops  would  easily  have  seen 
that,  by  constant  and  uniform  attendance  in  council,  tliey  acquired 
increasing  consideration  and  respect.  Such  councils  being  fre- 
quently held,  the  primate,  or  metropolitan  bishop,  would  of  eonne 
have  the  prerogative  of  convening  and  presiding  over  them. 

The  political  form  of  government  which  prevailed  in  the  Oredan 
states,  no  doubt  had  an  influence  in  shaping  the  administration  of 
their  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  The  famous  Council  of  the  Amphi^ 
tyons  were  accustomed  to  assemble  semiannually  from  all  the  6^^ 
cian  states.  Something  like  this,  we  may  easily  suppose,  would 
have  obtained  in  the  administration  of  their  church  government. 
In  the  absence  of  direct  historical  testimony  to  this  efiect,  it  is  at 
least  remarkable  that  both  the  Council  of  Nice,  c.  5,  and  the  Apos- 
tolical Canons,  c.  88,  direct  that  ecclesiastical  councils  be  held 
Bemiannually,  and  aA  the  same  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  km- 
phictyonic  council  were  wont  to  convene.  The  Council  of  Nice 
only  conformed  to  the  established  usage  in  settling  upon  these 
stated  seasons  for  the  convening  of  their  body.  This  circumstance 
shows,  beyond  doubt,  the  influence  of  politicid  institutions  in  eccle- 
siastical aftiirs,  w^hich  is  confirmed  by  the  letter  of  Firmilian. 

These  councils  of  the  Grecian  states  must,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  have  been  circumscribed  within  very  narrow  Ihnits. 
But  toward  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  they  began  to  be 
better  known.  The  controversy  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
church  relating  to  Easter,  threw  the  whole  Christian  world,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Africa,  into  commotion,  and  brought 
them  together  in  opposing  councils.  Such  councils  were  now  held 
at  Csesarea,  or  ^lia,  and  at  Rome;  in  Pontus  and  France;  in 
proconsular  Asia,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  probably  in  Acfaaia.  Within 
the  third  century,  councils  began  also  to  be  held  in  Africa;  and 
although  they  do  not  seem  to  have  acquired  so  regular  a  form  ss 
among  the  Greeks,  yet  their  number  was  greater  in  this  coontrj 
than  in  any  other,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of  tiie  oentuij. 
The  controversy  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics  and  the  Kova- 
tian  schism  furnished  them  with  abundant  matter  for  discosaion. 
Cyprian  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  means  so  well  adapted 
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to  enhance  clerical  influence  and  power,  to  which  he  was  so  much 
inclined.  In  Africa,  therefore,  they  soon  became  frequent;  and 
their  members  gradually  losing  sight  of  the  representation  of  their 
churches,  considered  themselves  as  acting  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 
And  as  the  presiding  presbyters  had  become  bishops  of  the  presbyters, 
who  constituted  the  presbyteries  of  the  respective  congregations,  so 
the  metropolitans  soon  became  moderators  of  the  provincial  synods; 
and  the  patriarchs,  of  general  councils.  That  of  Carthage,  in  the 
reign  of  Decius,  was  convened  by  Cyprian,  A.  d.  268,  to  consult  on 
the  propriety  of  rebaptizing  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics. 
There  were  eighty-four  members,  who  all  gave  their  own,  and  some- 
times also  the  votes  of  others  as  proxies,  and  the  details  evince  that 
they  were  considered  the  representatives  of  particular  churches 
there  named.  Cyprian,  when  opening  the  business,  described  the 
assembly  as  deliberatwe  cnly^  and  not  as  designed  to  pass  a  cen- 
sure upon  any  individual.  The  fifth  speaker  observed,  that  all  who 
came  to  his  church  from  heretics  he  baptized,  ^^  and  l^ose  from  thm 
clergy  he  placed  among  the  laity."  It  has  appeared  from  the  works 
of  Cyprian,  that  episcopacy  was  then  parochial ;  consequently,  the 
presbyters  of  a  single  church  must  have  been  the  clergy  here  named. 
But  without  pursuing  the  history  of  these  councils  further,  we 
will  confine  our  attention  to  the  following  mquiries  relating  to 
them : — 1.  What  was  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  ?  2.  What 
was  their  peculiar  organization  ?  8.  Who  were  appropriately  the 
constituent  members  of  them  ? 

§2.   Of  THE   EXTENT  OF  THEIR  JURISDICTION. 

At  first  they  were,  without  doubt,  provincial  9ynod9.  This  con- 
dusion  is  fully  implied  from  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  relating 
to  this  subject.  Had  their  jurisdiction  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  own  provinces,  it  must  have  been  mentioned.  The  synods 
of  Asia  Minor  must  be  understood,  therefore,  to  have  been  restricted 
to  their  own  provincial  limits ;  such  as  that  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
which  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Montanists.  Those  of  Anchi- 
olus  were  probably  limited  in  their  jurisdiction  to  Thrace ;  but  if 
not,  they  were  cmly  an  exception  to  the  prevailing  custom.  The 
councils  which  were  held  in  many  places  respecting  the  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Easter,  were  assuredly  provincial  synods.  Such 
were  also  the  synods  which  were  held  in  Arabia  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, ▲•  n.  248  and  246.    The  same  is  true  also  of  the  Synod  of 
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Rome  held  by  Cornelius  in  the  year  251 ;  and  of  the  Synod  of 
Antioch,  A.  n.  252,  against  the  Novatians,  and  again  at  Rome,  A.  D. 
260.  Three  provincial  synods  were  also  held  at  Antioch,  from  the 
year  264  to  269,  against  Paul  of  Samosata.  Still,  it  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  all  these  were  organized  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciples ;  the  clergy  from  neighbouring  provinces  may  have  had  a 
seat  and  a  voice  in  some  of  them.  Men  of  great  weight  of  cha- 
racter, and  whose  counsels  were  highly  respected,  were  particularly 
desired  to  attend  from  Other  places,  and  the  convening  of  the  coun- 
cil was  at  times  delayed,  in  order  to  secure  their  attendance. 
Origen,  in  this  capacity,  though  but  a  presbyter,  attended  the 
council  in  Arabia;  and,  by  his  learning  and  talents,  settled  tbe 
point  in  dispute  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  counciL  The  bishops  of 
Antioch  also  were  so  much  embarrassed  by  the  learning  of  Paul  (^ 
Samosata,  whom  they  would  convict  of  heresy,  that  they  invited  for 
their  aid  the  attendance  of  certain  bishops  from  the  Grecian  pro- 
vinces in  Asia,  including  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  metropolitan 
of  Alexandria  excused  himself  by  reason  of  his  great  age;^  but 
many  bishops  from  those  provinces  attended  the  council — ^Firmilian 
from  Cappadocia,  Gregory  and  Athenodorus  from  Pontus,  Helenus 
of  Tarsus,  Nicomas  of  Iconium ;  and  the  archbishops  Hymensufl 
of  Jerusalem,  and  Theotecnus  of  Csesarea,  together  with  the  bishop 
Maximus  from  Arabia.  Paul,  however,  by  his  talents  withstood 
them  all ;  and  the  council  dispersed  without  gaining  any  advantage 
over  him.'  Foreigners,  in  like  manner,  attended  both  the  second 
and  third  councils  which  were  held  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the 
last  council,  a  presbyter j  Malchion,  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and 
was  the  principal  agent  in  putting  an  end  to  the  discussion. 

About  the  same  period  of  time  other  councils  were  held,  which 
were  sometimes  more  and  at  others  less  than  provincial  synods. 
The  Council  of  Iconium,  A.  D.  235,  consisted  of  bishops  from  Phry- 
gia,  Galatia,  Cilicia,  and  other  neighbouring  provinces.  Another 
council  was  also  held  in  opposition  to  this  in  a  neighbouring  town, 
Synada,  of  which  we  know  only  that  it  had  little  or  no  influence 
against  the  first  at  Iconium.  But  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no 
established  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  at  this  time  pre- 
vailed, even  in  the  states  of  Greece,  where  such  councils  were  first 
held. 

In  Africa,  there  was  much  less  of  system  in  these  matters  than 
in  the  Grecian  states.  Cyprian  informs  us  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  convene  a  council  of  many  of  the  clergy,  to  deliberate 
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respecting  the  common  good,  in  igfhich  council  many  topics  were 
proposed  and  discussed.  But  he  adds,  '*  I  afn  aware  that  some  will 
never  change  their  minds,  nor  give  over  a  cherished  purpose ;  but 
however  harmonious  their  colleagues  may  be,  they  will  persist  in 
the  support  of  their  own  peculiar  views.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  my  business  to  attempt,  by  constraint,  to  give  laws 
to  any  one;  but,  in  the  administration  of  the  church,  to  leave 
every  one  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  choice,  who  must  answer  unto 
God  for  his  conduct."' 

The  first  ecclesiastical  Council  of  Africa  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  either  provincial  or  general.  Under  Galba  this  country  had 
been  divided  into  three  provinces.  Constantino  divided  it  into  six. 
And  yet  it  appears  from  Cyprian,^  that  the  former  division  of  Galba 
was  still  observed  in  the  organization  of  the  council,  and  that  one 
even  of  these  provinces  was  not  represented ;  but  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear.  All,  however,  by  common  consent  appear  to  have 
accorded  to  Cyprian,  at  Carthage,Hhe  right  of  convening  a  general 
council  at  his  pleasure.  This  is  the  more  probable  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  year  255,  several  bishops,  who  apparently  composed  a 
provincial  synod,  appealed  to  him  for  the  settlement  of  certain 
subjects  of  discussion  among  them. 

The  other  councils  in  Africa  were,  for  the  most  part,  provincial 
in  their  character.  Such  was  the  council  which  was  held  before 
the  time  of  Cyprian,  the  date  of  which  is  not  distinctly  known.  So 
also  were  the  councils  held  by  Cyprian  in  the  years  249,  251,  252, 
255,  and  256. 

From  all  which  it  appears  that  most  of  the  councils  which  were 
held  in  Africa  were  limited  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  provincial  in 
their  character.  Some,  however,  were  of  a  more  general  character. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  such  councils  began  to  be  held, 
which  took  the  name  of  plenary  councils.  The  councils  generally 
of  every  country,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Africa,  were  provincial, 
and  limited  in  their  jurisdiction. 

§8.   OF  THE   PRESIDENT   OF  THE  COUNCILS. 

In  general,  the  highest  ecclesiastic  within  the  province,  whether 
bishop,  metropolitan,  or  patriarch,  presided  in  these  councils.  The 
popular  character  of  these  assemblies  would  indeed  have  permitted 
any  one  to  be  elevated  to  the  office  of  moderator.  But  the  grada- 
tions of  the  priesthood  and  the  jealousy  of  the  several  orders  were 
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such  that  none  hut  he  that  was  highest  in  official  rank  could  haye 
been  placed  in  the  cliair  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  classes. 
The  presbyters  would  have  claimed  precedence  of  the  deacons,  the 
bishops  of  the  presbyters ;  and  so  on,  until  none  should  be  found 
to  dispute  the  claim  with  the  higest  dignitary  of  the  assembly.  The 
greatest  number  of  the  members  of  the  council  would  also  come 
from  the  diocese  of  the  highest  functionary,  which  circumstance 
would  give  him  the  strongest  party  in  the  election.  And  there 
are  many  other  ways  in  which  this  seat  might  have  been  secured 
to  him. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  privilege  attached  to  the  office 
of  president,  and  especially  to  the  right  of  proposing  or  bringing 
forward  the  questions  to  be  discussed,  the  views  and  opinions  of 
the  metropolitan  obtained  a  predominance  iir  the  council ;  so  that 
at  length  provincial  synods  became  the  mere  organs  of  thia  digni- 
tary. Bishop?  and  presbyters  were  too  dependant  on  him  to  act 
with  due  itidependence.  Councils  were  of  consequence  the  great 
means  of  advancing  the  hierarchy. 

The  results  or  decrees  of  the  councils  were  usually  published  in 
the  name  of  the  moderator.  There  are  some  instanoes  in  whidi 
the  names  of  the  attending  bishops  accompany  the  decree.  Sacb, 
however,  was  not  the  usual  custom.  The  metropolitans  were  jeal- 
ous of  their  rights,  and  strove  earnestly  for  a  controlling  influence 
in  the  councils.  For  the  same  reason  they  insisted  that  the  result 
should  be  published  under  the  sanction  of  their  authority,  and  in 
their  name.  They  usually  had  the  address  to  cause  their  own 
opinions  to  prevail ;  and  few  had  the  independence  to  dispute  them. 
Thus  the  metropolitan  of  Alexandria  had  the  influence  to  oanse 
his  synod  to  banish  Origen,  A.  D.  230.  Cornelius  effected  the 
excommunication  of  three  bishops  at  Rome,  A.  d.  251,  in  the  same 
arbitrary  manner.  By  such  strides  did  the  principal  ecclesiastics 
advance  their  spiritual  hierarchy ;  and  so  tamely  did  the  subordi- 
nate members  of  their  councils  allow  the  most  esteemed  men  in 
the  church  to  suffer  unjustly  under  this  spiritual  despotism !  The 
councils  became  merely  the  organ  of  the  metropolitan  to  execute 
his  arbitrary  decrees. 

§4.   OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  MEMBERS  OF  COUNCILS. 

The  bishops  early  perceived  that  those  councils  would  be  mm 
of  the  most  efficient  means  of  advancing  the  authority  of  tbe 
bishops,  and  of  finally  establishing  their  supremacy.     It  was  ae- 
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cordmgly  their  policy  to  concentrate  in  themselves  the  authority 
of  synodical  assemblies  and  general  councils,  and  to  exclude,  not 
only  the  laity,  but  the  deacons  and  presbyters.  This'  policy 
finally  prevailed,  to  the  exclumon  both  of  the  laity  and  of  the  infe- 
rior orders  of  the  clergy  from  all  participation  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  decrees  of  councils,  whether  provincial  or  general.  But 
the  earliest  councils  were  of  a  niore  popular  character,  in  which 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen  had  a  seat  and  an  atithoritative. 
rote  in  common  with  bishops. 

1.  The  laity  itefe  originaUy  eonstUuent  memheri  of  eechndi- 
tical  ayaneiU, — As  repi^sentatives  of  the  churches  to  which  they 
belonged,  they  must  be  presumed  to  have  a  place  in  deliberative 
assemblies  convened  to  consult  and  legislate  on  the  interests  of  the 
churches.  The  right  is  in  harmony  both  with  the  popular  charac- 
ter of  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church,  and  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  councils  of  Gh-eece,  which  were  the  model  of  the  first 
ecclesiastical  synods. 

This  presumptive  argument  is  confirmed  by  historicar  evidence. 
About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  a  council  w<m  held  in  Car- 
thage respecting  the  baptism  of  heretics,  in  which  bishops  were 
convened  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Africa,  Numidia,  and 
Mauritania,  together  with  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  also  a 
great  multitude  of  the  laity."^ 

In  the  Council  of  Elvira,  besides  the  bishops,  twenty-six  pres- 
byters, and  the  deacons  were  present  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  people,  t  Eusebius  relates  that  the  faithful,  ol  nuOfroU  held 
in  Asia  Minor  frequent  councils  respecting  the  errors  of  Mon- 
tanus,  and,  having  examined  these  novel  doctrines,  pronounced 
them  vain,  rejected  them  as  heresy,  and  expelled  and  prohibited 
from  communion  with  the  church  those  who  held  them.'  «  The 
faithful"  is  the  common  designation  of  the  people  of  the  church 
collectively,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Bohmer,  and  many  others, 
indicates  the  action  of  the  laity  in  these  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions. 

Bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  the  churches  of  God  united 
in  the  council  wUch  condemned  Paul  of  Samosata.'  The  term 
churches^  contradistinguished  from  the  officers  and  pastors  of  the 
church,  of  necessity  denotes  the  laity. 


*  AdsftanUbas  diMonibus  et  omni  plebe. — Oont,  SUber  Pn^, 
f  Cam  pregbyteris  et  diaconibas,  prsssente  etiam  plebis  maxima  parte.— ^vp. 
Cpp.  De  Hmrtt,  BapHzand.  Sent.  S7. 
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The  presence  of  the  laity  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  a  coimcil 
held  at  Home  respecting  those  who  under  persecution  had  lapsed 
into  idolatry.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  the  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons to  Cyprian,  they  state  that  a  council  was  convened  to  treat 
of  the  case  of  the  lapsed,  which  was  composed  of  bishops,  presby- 
ters, confessors,  and  the  laity  who  remained  faithful  to  their 
TOWS.  Such,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  were  denominated 
itantea  laid.* 

Even  the  general  Council  of  Nice,  the  most  famous  on  record, 
was  attended  by  laymen.  After  stating  that  <«  the  most  eminent 
of  the  ministers  of  God  in  all  the  churches  who  have  filled  Europe,' 
Africa,  and  Asia,  were  convened,"  the  historian  adds,  <<  many  of 
the  laity  were  also  present  who  were  practised  in  t^e  art  of  rea- 
soning, and  each  prepared  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  own  party.' 

The  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  a.  d.  683,  minutely  details  die 
manner  of  convening  a  council  and  opening  its  debates.  Among 
the  constituent  members  it  distinctly  specifies  the  laity j  in  connec- 
tion with  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  It  is  added  in  the 
note  below,  as  conclusive  of  the  right  of  the  laity  to  seat  and  a 
vote  in  the  councils  of  the  church.f 

Rheinwald  contends  that  the  laitjf  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  early 
councils,  and  appeals  to  Cyprian,  who  says  that  many  bishops 
were  assembled  in  council  from  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Numidis, 
and  Mauritania,  with  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  a  great  part  ofth 


*  Quanqnam  nobis  in  tam  iogenU  negotio  plaoeftt,  qnod  et  in  ipae  traetesti  priiu^ 
eeclesiae  pareni  suBtinendam,  deinde  sio  coUatione  consilionun  cum  eptaoopif 
presbyteriB,  diaoonis,  oonfeasoribuB,  pariter  ao  ttanHbtu  Uneu  faota,  lapaorvm 
traotare  rationem. — Gtp.  Epist.  81. 

f  Hora  itaque  diei  prima  ante  boUs  ortom  ^idantor  omnes  ab  eoeleBia,  obBera- 
tiAiue  foribuB  cnnctiB  ad  unam  janualm,  per  quam  Bacerdotea  ingredi  oporteti 
OBtiarii  st«nt ;  et  oonyenientes  omnes  epiBOopi  pariter  introeant  et  secandiim  ordi- 
nationia  sua  tempiiB  reaideant.  Poat  IngreBBum  omninm  epiBoopomm  atqne  eoa- 
seaBnm  Tooentur  deinde  preBbjterea,  quoa  causa  probarerit  introire,  nvUns  so 
inter  eos  ingerat  diaconomm ;  post  hos  ingrediantnr  diaoonee  probabilefl,  qvos 
ordo  proposcerit  interesse,  et  eorona  facta  de  sedibna  episcopomm  presbyt^^  a 
tergo  eomm  resideant,  diacones  in  oonspeetn  epiBcopomm  stent ;  deinde  ingrc- 
diantur  laici,  qui  eleotione  ooncilii  interesBe  memerint ;  ipgrediantnr  qnoqne  et 
notarii,  qnoB  ad  recitandnm  yel  ezoipiendnm  ordo  reqnirit ;  et  obserentnr  jaaiiCf 
Bedentesqne  in  diatnmo  silentio  sacerdotes  et  cor  totom  habentes  ad  denm,  dieat 
archidiaoonus :  Orate ;  statimqae  omnes  in  terra  prostrabnntur  et  or&ntes  dintiaB 
tacite  cnm  fletibus  atque  gemitibus,  nnns  ez  episoopts  senioribns  snrgens  ora- 
tionem  palam  fandat  ad  dominom,  cunotiB  adhac  in  terra  jaoentibna.  Fiaita 
autem  oratione  et  responso  ab  omnibus :  Amen,  rursus  dieat  diaconus :  Erigite 
TOB ;  et  confestim  omnes  surgant  et  cum  omni  timore  Dei  et  diacipUna  tas  epia- 
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people  being  aho  present^  (prsesente  etiam  plebis  maxima  parte.)^ 
He  also  cites  the  preface  of  the  Council  of  IHiberis,  A.  D.  305,  in 
which  the  bishops  are  said  to  have  delivered  their  sentiments 
while  the  twenty-six  presbyters  were  sitting,  and  the  deaeona  and 
all  the  people  (the  laity)  standing  by  them.  In  both  of  these  pas- 
sages the  mention  made  of  the  laity  indicates  that  they  acted  as 
members  of  the  councils.  Bohmer  also  asserts  the  right  of  the 
laity  to  vote  in  council,  and  appeals  to  the  same. passage  from 
Cyprian  in  proof.  To  which  we  may  add  the  authority  of  Valesius, 
in  his  note  upon  Euseb.  yii.  80.  In  proof  of  this  he  appeals  to  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  and  to  the  Council  Illiberis. 

Du  Pin  again,  of  the  Romish  church,  fully  accedes  the  laity 
this  right.  And  Riddle,  the  learned  historian  of  Oxford,  asserts 
that  the  councils  of  the  third  century  were  «  composed  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  and  laymen."  The  same  is  also  asserted  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  again  by  Chancellor  King. 

2.  Presbyters  and  deacons  were  members  of  the  early  councils. 
The  presence  and  action  of  both  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  instances  cited.  It  is  indeed  undeniable  that  presbyters  were 
not  nnfrequently  the  most  influential  and  important  members  of 
these  councils.  For  evidence  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  to  Cyprian  at  Carthage.*  The  senior eSy  as  distinguished 
from  the  biflhopB,  pra^ponti,  were  presbyters. 


eopt  qaam  presb^res  sedeant,  Bicqae  omnibus  in  Buis  loois  in  sllentio  conse- 
dentibns  diaconna  alba  indutus  codioem  canonum  in  medium  proferens  capitula 
de  conciliia  agendis  pronuntiet,  finitisque  titulis  metropolitanus  episcopus  con- 
eilium  alloquatur  dicens :  Ecoe,  sanctissimi  sacerdotes,  recitats  sunt  ex  canoni- 
bos  priseomm  patrum  sententias  de  conoilio  oelebrando;  si  qua  igitur  quem- 
piam  Testrum  actio  oommoTst,  coram  suis  ftratribus  proponat.  Tunc  si  aliquis 
quamoumque  querelam  qu»  contra  canones  agit  in  audientiam  sacerdotalem 
protulerit,  non  prius  ad  aliud  transeatur  capitulum,  nisi  primum  quie  proposita 
est  actio  terminetur;  nam  et  si  presbyter  aliquis  aut  diaconis,  clericus  siye 
laicos  de  bis  qui  foris  steterint,  concilium  pro  qualibet  re  credideret  appellandum, 
eccleeisB  metropoUtanss  arcbidiacono  causum  suam  intimet,  et  ille  concilio  de- 
nuntiet ;  tunc  illi  et  introeundi  et  proponendi  licentia  concedatur.  Nullus  autem 
episcoporum  a  eoetu  oommuni  secedat  antequam  bora,  generalis  secessionis  ad- 
reniat ;  concilium  quoque  nullus  soWere  audeat  nisi  fuerint  cuncta  determinata, 
ita  ut  qusBcumque  deliberatione  communi  finiuntur  episcoporum  singulorum  mani- 
bu8  Bubscribantur ;  tunc  enim  deus  suorum  sacerdotum  interesse  credendus  est,  si 
inmultu  omul  abjecto  sollicite  atque  tranquille  ecclesiastica  negotia  terminentur. 
*  Necessario  apud  nos  fit,  ut  per  singulos  annos  teniorea  et  praepositi  in  unum 
eonyeniamus  ad  disponenda  ea  qnie  curse  nostrsB  commissa  sunt,  ut,  si  qun 
grsTiora  sint  communi  consilio  dlrigantur. — Ctp.  Epiti.  75. 
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To  the  same  effect  is  also  the  instance  of  Origen  in  the  Council 
of  Arabia,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  of  Mal- 
chion  at  the  Councils  of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata. 

About  the  year  244,  a  council  was  convened  in  Bostra,  in 
Arabia,  on  account  of  the  heretical  notions  of  one  Beryllus,  bishop 
of  that  place.  This  council,  Origen,  although  a  foreigner  and 
only  a  preihyter  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  attended,  by  % 
special  invitation  from  the  bishops  who  composed  the  council; 
and  such  was  his  influence  that  he  h^pily  succeeded  in  cod* 
vincing  the  bishop  of  his  error,  who  not  only  retracted  it,  but  gave 
thanks  in  writing  to  the  learned  stranger  who  had  led  him  back 
to  the  truth.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Origen  was  again  caJled 
to  attend  a  council  in  Arabia,  over  which  he  actually  presided  as 
moderator^  in  the  presence  of  fourteen  bishops.* 

By  far  the  moat  famous  councils  of  the  third  century  are  the 
two  that  were  held  at  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  A.  d.  262 
and  270.  Eusebius  specifies  several  of  the  most  eminent  bishops 
who  attended  the  first  council,  and  adds,  «A  great  many  more 
may  be  reckoned  who,  together  with  presbyters  and  deacons,  were 
convened  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  account.^  At  a  second 
council,  Malchion,  a  presbjfterj  «most  especially  confuted  and 
convinced  him.'  And  moreover,  for  his  surpassing  sincerity 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  he  was  honoured  with  a  presbytership 
of  the  church  there."  ^  The  result  of  this  council  is  published 
under  the  signature  of  sixteen  persons,  among  whom  MalchioB, 
the  presbyter,  is  particularly  mentioned.  These,  together  with  all 
who  were  present  from  the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages^ 
bishops,  pretbffterSf  and  deacons — aU  ooncur  in  giving  to  the  world 
their  united  decision.  If  this  be  not  a  ^'council  proper,"  pray 
what  is?  It  was  a  council  duly  convened,  and  attended  by 
almost  an  « infinite  number  of  bishops,"  epucopi  numero  prope 
infinite  At  the  first  council  the  attendance  of  bishops  was  invited 
from  Cappadocia,  from  Pontus^  from  Iconium,  from  Jerusalem,  from 
Arabia,  and  from  Egypt.  Hymenacus,  from  Jerusalem,  presided 
at  the  second,  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed  that,  from  this  almost 
infinite  number,  many  came  from  countries  even  more  remote  than 
in  the  first  council.  And  yet  Malchion,  a  presbyter^  was  the  most 
infiuential  member  of  that  council.  His  name  appears  with  that 
of  the  bishops  in  their  public  manifesto ;  and  other  presbyters  and 
deacons  united  in  making  up  the  result  of  the  council.  Firmilian, 
the  president  of  the  first  council,  says  that  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters (for  so  we  must  understand  him  by  his  $enior€%  et  pref^poiUi) 
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annually  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  ecclesiastical  matters  com* 
mitted  to  their  charge,  that  the  most  important  of  these  might  be 
adjusted  by  mutual  consultation*.  Were  not  presbyters  then  <<  re- 
cognised as  having  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  these  councils?*' 

That  they  had  a  seat,  that  they  took  part  in  the  deliberationi 
of  councils,  is  undeniable.  The  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  c.  23, 
expressly  decreed  that  <<  no  bishop  should  try  any  case  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  clergy ;  and  declared  his  decision  null  and  void  unless 
confirmed  by  them."  ^  It  is  sometimes  said  that,  though  attending 
councils,  presbyters  and  deacons  did  not  vote ;  but  what  evidence 
have  we  to  this  effect  ?  They  are  present,  and  take  a  part  ,in  the 
discussions,  both  of  provincial  ^nd  oecumenical  or  general  councils. 
The  decrees  of  councils  are  given  under  their  names.  A  majority 
even  of  the  councils  both  of  Elvira  and  of  Aries  were  presbyters. 
No  decree  of  the  bishop  is  valid  without  their  sanction.  They 
even  preside  in  some  instances  over  a  council  composed  of  bishops ; 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  «<  none  but  the  prelates  were  entitled  to 
vote !"     Oredat  Jvdseus^  ApeUa^  non  ego* 

Deacons  were  also  present  at  the  early  councils,  but  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  debate  whether  or  not  they  were  allowed  to  vote. 
They  were  often  employed  as  secretaries  and  assistants  of  the 
bishops,  and  may  have  served  them  in  this  capacity  in  councils. 
But  it  would  seem,  from  an  instance  recorded  by  Eusebius,  that 
both  presbyters  and  deacons  were  present  in  the  early  councils  for 
the  same  general  purpose  as  bishops.  Speaking  of  the  first  coun- 
cil of  Antioch  against  Paul,  he  sayS,  <(We  might  reckon  up 
many  others,  (bishops,)  togetl^er  with  presbyters  and  deacons^  who 
then  assembled  in  the  said  city  concerning  this  matter ;  but  the 
aforementioned  were  the  most  celebrated  among  them."  What 
inducement  had  these  presbyters  and  deacons  to  attend  here, 
unless  permitted  to  sit  and  to  vote  in  the  council  ?  The  narrative 
indicates  that  they  had  the  same  motives  for  attendance  as  those 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  We  may  also  appeal  to  the  Synod 
of  Rome  under  Cornelius,  A.  n.  251,  when  both  deacons  and  the 
laity  were  present. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  of  Siegel,  Bheinwald,  and  Boh- 
mer,  we  may  adduce  the  opinions  of  Planck,  who  asserts  unquali- 
fiedly that  both  presbyters  and  deacons  took  part  in  the  provincial 
synods,  and  voted  as  members  of  the  same.'  D.  W.  L.  G.  Ziegler 
also  asserts  that  there  is  the  most  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
right  of  presbyters  to  sit  and  act  in  council,  and  expresses  the 
confident  opinion  that  deacons  had  the  same  rights.     AtJianasius 
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is  declared  on  high  authority  to  have  been  an  actiye  member  of 
the  Council  of  Nice  while  only  a  deacon.  That  this  champion 
against  Arianism  was  duly  chosen  and  ordained  to  be  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  according  to  the  customs  of  that  church  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Council  of  Nice,  whereof  he  had  been  an  active  mem- 
ber but  five  months  before,  there  is  no  reason  to  question.  That 
he  had  attended  that  council  a$  a  deacatij  and,  at  the  death  of 
Alexander,  was  an  archdeacon. 

If  further  authoritj^  were  necessary  on  this  subject,  it  is  fomid 
in  Blondell,  Apologia,  p.  202  et  seq. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  councils,  from  the  beginning,  was 
to  give  undue  consideration  and  influence  to  the  clergy;  which 
continually  increased,  until  it  finally  ended  in  the  full  establishment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

§  5.   OF  COUNCILS   UNDER  THE  EMPERORS. 

After  4;he  conversion  of  Constantino,  the  councils  of  the  church 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Byzantine  emperors ;  and  at  a  still 
later  period,  they  submitted  to  the  presidency  and  dictation  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome. 

The  celebrated  Council  of  Niceea,  A.  D.  825,  is  distinguished  as 
having  been  the  first  which  pronounced  a  decision  respecting  a 
speculative  Christian  doctrine,  or  article  of  religious  faith ;  as  well 
as  the  first  over  which  a  temporal  prince  presided.  Hosius,  the 
courtier  of  the  emperor,  was  inform  the  president.  But  Constan- 
tino exercised  a  controlling  influence  over  their  deliberations,  and 
virtually  presided.  He  convened  the  council  by  his  own  authority. 
He  opened  the  council  in  person  with  a  public  speech,  in  which  he 
says,  "When,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  I  had  received  informa- 
tion of  your  disagreement,  I  looked  upon  that  thing  as  in  nowise  to 
be  neglected."^  The  same  author  also  informs  us  that,  when  a  great 
controversy  had  arisen  by  reason  of  their  mutual  accusations,  <uhe 
emperor  with  an  intent  mind  received  their  proposed  questions, 
and  by  degrees  reduced  those  who  pertinaciously  opposed  each 
other  to  a  more  sedate  mind ;  inducing  some  to  be  of  his  opinion 
by  the  force  of  his  arguments ;  wooing  others  by  entreaties ;  prais- 
ing others  who  spoke  well ;  exciting  all  to  an  agreement,  till  at 
length  he  made  them  all  of  the  same  mind  and  opinion  in  relation 
to  all  matters  concerning  which  they  had  before  been  disagreed.* 

A  Ushopy  we  are  told  by  Episcopal  authority,  filled*  "that 
honoured  chair,"  nor  did  Constantino  presume  to  take  his  seat 
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^^  until  requested  by  the  bUhopa  to  do  80.'*  All  this,  however,  was 
merely  the  etiquette  of  the  time,  and  betokened  no  peculiar  defer- 
ence to  the  bishops.  We  have  at  least  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  held  these  dignitaries  of  the  church,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Synod  of  Tyre,  soon  after  the  Council  of  Nice.  "If 
any  person,  which  I  don't  in  the  Ifeast  expect,  presuming  at  this, 
juncture  to  violate  our  precept,  shall  refuse  to  be  present,  one  shall 
be  forthwith  despatched  from  us,  who,  by  an  imperial  order,  shall 
drive  that  person  into  exile,  and  shall  teach  him  that  'tis  in  no 
wise  fit  to  resist  the  determinations  of  an  emperor  when  published 
in  defence  of  the  truth."^  So  much  for  the  profound  submission 
which  Constantino  yielded  to  episcopal  authority !  The  controlling 
influence  of  the  emperor  over  the  Council  of  Nice  is  well  expressed 
by  Gibbon  in  the  words  following : — «  The  Nicene  creed  was  ratified 
by  Constantino ;  and  his  firm  declaration  that  those  who  resisted 
the  divine  judgment  of  the  synod  must  prepare  themselves  for  an 
immediate  exile,  annihilated  the  murmurs  of  a  feeble  opposition, 
which,  from  seventeen,  was  almost  instantly  reduced  to  two." 

There  were  no  general  councils  until  the  emperors  became 
Christian.  Constantino  set  the  example ;  and,  without  invading 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  ecclesiastic,  presided  in  the  Council 
of  Nice,  and  probably  prevented  much  discord. 

It  is  also  usually  reckoned  as  the  first  general  council ;  but  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  council  only  of  the  oriental  church ;  the  Spanish 
bishop  Hosius  and  two  Roman  presbyters  were  the  only  ecclesi- 
astics from  the  Western  Church.  All  the  particulars  respecting 
this  remarkable  and  important  council  are  given  by  the  authors 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  index  of  authorities.^ 

To  the  desired  result  the  emperor  brought  the  bishops  by  means 
of  influences  which  none  ever  knew  how  better  to  use  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  supported  them  at  his  own  expense ;  he  feasted 
them  at  his  palace,  and  enriched  them  with  princely  presents; 
while  the  fearful  bans  of  the  church  awaited  any  who  should  dare 
to  dissent  from  the  decisions  of  the  council. 

And  yet  the  emperor  had  the  audacity  to  claim  for  these  deci- 
sions, so  obtained,  the  authority  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  "  that 
judgment  which  God,  who  seeth  all  things,  would  approve  !"*  It 
was  claimed,  indeed,  for  the  decrees  of  councils  generally,  that  they 
were  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  they  were  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  the  word  of  God ;  that  they  contained  all  that  was  essen- 
tial to  eternal  life ;  and  that  to  disregard  them  was  to  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost. 
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The  influence  of  them  was  to  bring  into  neglect  the  word  of  Godi 
to  suppress  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  to  deny  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  to  bind  the  conscience,  to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  bishops  over  the  church ;  and,  under  the  Christian  emperors, 
to  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  mere  sycop&ants  of  the  ciyil 
rulers. 

Thus  the  hierarchy  withheld  from  the  people  the  word  of  life, 
offering  instead  the  creeds,  the  canons,  and  the  decrees  of  their 
own  councils. 

We  have  been  more  minute  in  setting  forth  the  influence  of 
Constantino  over  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  interest  which  temporal  princes  manifested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  The  example  of  Constantino  was  imitated 
more  or  less  by  his  successors  to  change  essentially  their  political 
relations  to  the  church,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  empire. 
It  was  indeed  the  commencement  of  the  disastrous  union  of  church 
and  state — ^a  union  more  pernicious  in  its  consequences  to  the 
church  than  all  the  persecutions  of  the  civil  power  under  which 
she  from  the  beginning  had  been  bleeding.  Socrates,  the  ancient 
historian  of  the  church,  indeed,  assigns  the  same  reason  for  inter- 
weaving with  his  fourth  book  the  history  of  this  emperor,  <<  because 
all  the  affairs  of  the  church  depended  upon  his  nod."  <<By  this 
interference  of  the  emperor  with  these  ecclesiastical  councils,"  sajB 
the  sagacious  Spittler,  ^^and  while  the  affairs  of  religion  were 
treated  as  a  concern  of  the  state,  these  councils  assumed  a  high 
political  importance.  The  decrees  of  the  provincial  synods  were 
authoritative  only  within  their  respective  provinces ;  even  the  oecu- 
menical councils  would  have  never  become  genial  had  they  cob- 
tinned  to  be  strictly  ecclesiastical.  They  were  not  imperatiye 
even  upon  those  who  assented  to  their  authority;  so  that  the 
adherents  of  the  bishops  were  still  at  liberty  to  dissent  from  them. 
But  when  the  highest  prelates  of  the  realm  were  summoned  by  the 
emperor  to  convene  in  g^ieral  council,  and  their  authority  became 
known,  then  the  emperor  began  to  claim  the  direction  of  them  as 
his  own  institution.  Whether  their  decisions  should  be  obeyed  or 
not  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  indifference ;  for  the  concerns  of 
religion  became  so  intermingled  with  his  interests  that  their  decrees 
became  the  laws  of  the  church.  The  arm  of  the  civil  authoritj 
accordingly  fell  heavily  upon  them  who  refused  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  their  spiritual  fathers.  This  is  the  date  of  that  disastrous 
hour  when  the  decrees  of  a  few  hundred  bishops,  enforced  by  the 
severest  threats  of  the  emperor,  became  the  rule  of  faith  and  of 
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conduct  to  all  ohristendom."*  The  degeneracy  of  the  chnrch  and 
the  corruption  of  religion  which  followed  so  soon,  were  only  the 
legitimate  consequences  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  which  was  legal- 
ized under  Constantine.  It  was  the  final  overthrow  of  the  primi* 
tive  simpUcity  and  purity  which  had  hitherto  prevailed* 

The  Vfirious  influences  of  these  early  synods  in  overthrowing 
the  primitive  constitution  of  the  church  are  clearly  sketched  by 
Mosheim,  who  remarks  that  ''these  councils  were  productive  of  so 
great  an  alteration  in  the  general  state  of  the  church  as  nearly  to 
effect  the  entire  subversion  of  its  ancient  constitution.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  primitive  ri^ts  of  the  people,  in  consequence  of 
this  new  arrangement  of  things,  experienced  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution, inawnuch  as  thenceforward  none  but  affairs  of  compara- 
tively trifling  importance  were  ever  made  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar deliberation  and  adjustment ; — the  councils  of  the  associated 
churches  assuming  to  themselves  the  right  of  discussing  and  regu- 
lating every  thing  of  moment  or  importance ;  as  well  as  of  deter- 
mining all  questions  to  which  any  sort  of  weight  was  attached. 
In  the  next  place,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishops  were 
very  much  augmented  and  enlarged.  In  the  infancy,  indeed,  of 
the  councils,  the  bishops  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  they 
appeared  there  merely  as  the  ministers  or  legates  of  their  re- 
spective churches ;  and  that  they  were  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
representatives  acting  under  instructions.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  this  humble  language  began  by  little  and  little  to  be  ex- 
changed for  a  loftier  tone ;  and  they,  at  length,  took  it  upon  them 
to  assert  that  they  were  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  apostles 
th^nselves,  and  might,  consequently,  by  their  own  proper  autho- 
rity, dictate  to  the  Christian  flock.  To  what  extent  the  incon- 
veniences and  evils  arising  out  of  these  preposterous  pretensions 
reached  in  after  times,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular 
notice  in  this  place." 

Many  examples  of  the  abuse  of  prerogatives  and  of  power  by 
the  bishops,  and  of  their  shameful  strife  for  preferment,  as  they 
gained  the  ascendency  in  these  councils,  might  be  drawn  from 
ancient  history.  But  let  one  authority  suffice.  It  is  that  of  a 
great  and  good  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  who  still  retained 
much  of  the  piety  and  unpretending  simplicity  of  other  days.  On 
being  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.  n.  381,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Procopius  declining  his  attendance: — <'How 
I  wish  there  had  been  no  precedence,  no  priority  of  place,  no 
authoritative  dictatorship,  that  we  might  be  distinguished  by  virtue 
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alone.  But  now  this  right  hand,  and  left  hand,  and  middle,  and 
higher  and  lower,  this  going  before  and  going  in  company,  have 
produced  to  ns  much  nnprofitable  affliction ;  bronght  many  into  a 
snare,  and  thmst  them  out  among  the  herd  of  the  goats;  and  these, 
not  only  of  the  inferior  order,  but  even  of  the  shepherds,  wbo, 
though  masters  in  Israel,  have  not  known  these  things."  ....  <<I  am 
worn  ont — ^with  contending  against  the  envy  of  the  holy  bishops ; 
disturbing  the  public  peace  by  their  contentions,  and  subordinating 
the  Christian  faith  to  their  own  private  interests."  ....  <<If  I  must 
write  the  whole  truth,  I  am  determined  to  absent  myself  from  aU 
assemblies  of  the  bishops ;  for  I  have  never  seen  a  happy  result  of 
any  councils,  nor  any  that  did  not  occasion  an  increase  of  evils, 
rather  than  a  reformation  of  them,  by  reason  of  these  pertinacious 
contentions,  and  this  vehement  thirst  for  power,  such  as  no  words 
can  express." 

Of  the  bishops  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  he  says — ^  These 
conveyers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  these  preachers  of  peace  to  all  men, 
grew  bitterly  outrageous  and  clamorous  against  one  another ;  in 
the  midst  of  the  church-meetings  accusing  each  other  and  leaping 
about  as  if  they  ha^  been  mad,  under  the  furious  impulse  of  a  Inst 
of  power  and  dominion,  as  though  they  would  have  rent  the  world 
in  pieces."  He  is  also  almost  equally  severe  upon  the  unprincipled 
ambition  and  shameful  conduct  of  the  clergy  at  the  Council  of 
Nice,  A.  D.  425.  The  pride,  venality,  and  corruption  of  these 
ministers  of  the.  gospel  continued  to  increase,  until  pure  and  nn- 
defiled  religion  ceased  almost  from  the  ministry  and  from  the 
church.  Then  primitive  Christianity,  wearied  at  length  with  the 
vain  pomp  of  power,  and  in  disgust  at  the  bigotry,  venality,  and 
corruption  which  disgraced  her  name,  retired  from  the  gaze  of  men 
to  the  secluded  cloister,  drew  the  curtains,  and  sank  into  repose 
through  a  long,  dark  night  of  barbarism  and  superstition,  until  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day  in  the  Reformation. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MARRIAGE. 
§1.   OF  CHRISTIAN   MARRIAGE. 

The  laws  of  Christian  marriage  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  derived 
from  the  Mosaic  regulations  on  this  subject,  and  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that,  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  the  marriages  of  the 
early  Christians  were  regulated  rather  by  the  Roman  than  by  the 
Mosaic  laws.  But  all  this  was  only  the  natural  result  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  Christian  community  was 
formed.  Converts  from  the  Jews  mig|tt  be  expected  to  adhere  to 
the  Jewish  rites,  while  those  from  the  Gentiles  would  conform  to 
the  Roman  laws  and  custofns.  For  this  reason  the  marriage  rites 
of  the  Christian  church  were  of  a  mixed  character,  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  law  was,  at  first,  predominant.  By  this 
law,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  Christ,  polygamy  was  strictly  forbid- 
den.^ In  many  other  respects,  it  was  also  so  far  conformed  to  the 
law  of  God,  that  many  of  the  early  fathers  scrupled  not  to  borrow 
from  it  some  of  the  most  important  marriage  ceremonies.  They 
objected  to  the  adoption  of  heathen  customs,  in  this  respect,  only 
80  far  as  they  militated  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity.' 

Much  controversy  prevailed  in  the  ancient  church  on  the  subject 
of  $eo(md  marriages,  particularly  with  the  Novatians  and  Monta- 
nists,  who  denounced  such  marriages  as  unlawful.  This  opinion 
was  also  upheld  by  many  councils.'  A  concession  in  favour  of 
second  marriages  was  afterward  made  to  the  laity,  but  refused  to 
the  clergy.^  The  law  of  celibacy  finally  rendered  this  rule  nuga- 
tory with  respect  to  the  priesthood. 

The  state  claimed  the  right  of  regulating  the  laws  of  marriage ; 
the  church  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  subordinate  or  concur- 
rent jurisdiction.  This  concurrence,  however,  was  chiefly  of  a 
negative  and  passive  character,  and  was  the  occasion  of  continual 
discord  between  church  and  state.  For  the  first  five  centuries  the 
church  had  no  further  concern  with  the  laws  of  marriage  than  to 
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ceniure  them,  as  occasion  required,  and  to  restrict  the  observance 
of  them,  by  her  discipline  and  authority.  The  laws  of  the  state 
and  the  regulations  of  the  church,  on  this  subject,  were  first  made 
to  harmonize  under  the  emperor  Justinian.  By  making  the  sacer- 
dotal benediction  an  essential  part  of  the  marriage  covenant,  and 
by  exalting  this  covenant  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament,  the  clergy 
found  the  means  of  magnifying  their  office  and  increasing  their 
authority  over  the  people.  Under  the  dynasty  of  Charles,  the 
sanction  of  the  church  was  fully  established,  while  the  law  still  ori- 
ginated with  the  state.*  In  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  church  possessed  a  preponderating  influ- 
ence in  these  matters ;  but  even  then,  her  claim  to  an  exclnsiTe 
jurisdiction  was  neither  asserted  nor  allowed.  To  assert  this 
prerogative  was  regarded  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  state.*  In 
Protestant  states  it  is  regarded  as  a  civil  institutiei^ established  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  God,  and  appropriately  solemnized  by 
the  rites  of  religion. 

The  regulations  in  relation  to  prohibited  marriagei  were,  in  the 
lapse  of  time,  gradually  assimilated  to  the  law  of  Moses;  bat  these 
have  never  been  strictly  observed  in  the  Christian  church.  The 
canonists  have  very  carefully  specified  the  several  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity  within  which  marriage  could  not  lawfully  be 
contracted.  They  were  thirteen  in  number,  while  under  the 
Mosaic  economy  they  were  seventeen,  or,  according  to  others,  nine- 
teen. The  prohibited  grades,  in  the  ancient  church,  are  comprised 
in  the  following  lines : 

Nata,  Boror,  neptis,  matertera  fratris  et  uxor 
£t  patrui  coi^jaz,  mater  priTigni,  noverea 
Uxorisqne  soror,  priTigni  nata,  niunisqut 
Atque  Boror  patrU;  ooi^iuigi  lege  Tetantor. 

Whether  it  is  lawful  to  marry  a  brother's  wife,  or  a  wife's  sister, 
was  a  question  much  controverted  in  the  church.  The  general 
sense  of  the  church  was  against  such  connections,  as  appears  from 
the  dispensation  which  was  made  in  such  eases  in  fiBiyoiir  of  the 
clergy.     This  point  has  been  discussed  at  length  by  Schlegel.^ 

Mixed  marriages  between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  Were  strictly 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  Moses.  This  prohibition  is  not  repeated 
in  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  marriagci  of  Christians 
with  idolaters.  The  apostle  Paul,  howeyer,  decidedly  objects  to 
such  connections,  as  inexpedient.  1  Cor.  vii ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14-18.  The 
early  fathers  denounced  them  as  dangerous  and  imiboral;*  and 
they  were,  at  a  later  period,  positively  prohibited  by  tike  decrees 
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of  councils  and  the  laws  of  the  empire.*  By  these  regulations  it 
was  unlawful  for  Christians  to  marry  either  Jews,  pagans,  Moham- 
medans, or  heretics.^®  If,  however,  such  marriages  had  already 
been  contracted,  they  appear  not  to  have  been  annulled  upon  the 
conversion  of  either  party  to  Christianity.  There  are,  indeed,  ex- 
amples of  the  violation  of  these  rules,  as  in  the  case  of  Monica,  the 
mother  of  Augustin,  and  Clotildis,  the  wife  of  Clovis,  both  of  whom 
were  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  their  husbands." 


§2.   OF  DIVORCB. 

On  this  subject  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  church,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  uniformly  adhered  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles.  Mark  x.  2,  12 ;  Luke  xvi.  18 ;  Matt.  v. 
81,  82 ;  xix.  2, 10 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  10, 11 ;  Rom.  vii.  2,  8.  But  under 
the  term  adultery  the  primitive  church  included  idolatry  and 
apostasy  from  the  Christian  faith,  ^  to  which  may  be  added  witch- 
craft and  other  magical  arts.  The  laws  of  Constantine,  Honorius, 
Theodosius  the  Younger,  Yalentinian  the  Third,  Anastasius,  and 
Justinian,  also  favour  this  construction.'  The  canonists  enumerated 
twelve  causes  of  divorce,  including  those  which  were  also  regarded 
as  suitable  reasons  for  not  assuming  the  marriage  vow.  The  same 
causes  which  are  a  bar  to  assuming  the  marriage  covenant  dis- 
solve it.     These  causes  are  set  forth  in  the  following  lines : 

Error,  conditio,  Toiam,  cognatio,  orimen* 
Coitus  disparitas,  vis,  ordo,  ligamen,  honestas, 
Si  8X8  adfini8 ;  si  forte  coire  nequibis  (al  negabis). 

The  trtwr  relates  to  a  mistake  in  regard  to  the  parties,  as  in 
the  case  of  Leah  and  Rachel,  conditio  to  the  mfbrriage  of  freemen 
with  those  irbxttare  in  bondage,  cognatio  to  prohibit  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity, votum  and  ordo  relate  to  the  marriage  of  monastics, 
ligamen  to  cases  of  bigamy,  honestas  to  prohibited  connections 
between  persons  already  related  by  mavriage. 

§&  OF  THB  CBLIBAGT  07  THB  CLBRGT. 

Thh  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  not  required  in  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Objections  were  indeed  early  made 
to  those  who  had  married  a  second  wife,  based  on  a  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  qualification  required  by  Paul,  <<  the  husband  of  one 
wife/'  as  though  it  related  to   several  marriages,  and  not  to 
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polygamy.*'  But  it  appears  from  the  instance  of  Novatns  in  the 
church  of  Africa,  and  from  other  authorities,  that  the  clergy  of 
these  provinces,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  were  not 
bound  by  the  law  of  celibacy;^  and  Socrates  had  known  many 
bishops  in  the  East  who  had  ('had  children  by  their  lawful  wives 
during  their  episcopate.^ "  Such  instances,  however,  after  the  fourth 
century,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  which  wa«  that  of  celibacy,  or  of  abstinence  from  the  rights  of 
the  marriage  relation  if  the  bishop  had  entered  into  these  bonds 
previous  to  his  consecration.f  The  duty  of  such  abstiuence 
was  urged  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  825,  in  regard  to  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  but,  through  the  influence  of  Paphnutios, 
was  finally  left  to  the  discretion  of  each.^ 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  the  law  of  celibacy 
was  not  fully  established,  nor  indeed  until  the  age  of  the  famous 
Hildebrand,  in  the  eleventh  century,  though  it  had  been  for  several 
centuries  a  prevailing  usage,  when  Hildebrand,  A.  D.  1074,  made 
it  obligatory  upon  the  clergy  throughout  the  papal  dominions. 

§4.   OF   MARRIAGE   RITES   AND   CEREMONIES. 

It  was  a  rule  of  the  primitive  church  that  the  parties  who  were 
about  to  be  united  in  marriage,  both  male  and  female,  should 
signify  their  intentions  to  their  pastor,  that  the  connection  might 
be  formed  with  his  approbation.  The  church  were  expected,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  to  take  cognisance  of  the  proposed  marriage, 
but  to  detei^mine  whether  it  was  duly  authorized  by  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  marriage  was  indeed  valid  in  bv 
without  this  ecclesiastical  sanction ;  but  it  was  open  to  censure 
from  the  church,  and  was  followed  by  the  imposition  of  penance 
or  the  sentence  of  excommunication.^ 

*  Qaot  digami  prosident  apnd  tos,  insoItantiB  utiqae  apoBtolo. — ^TimTUU.  Di 
Monogam.  c.  iii.     Comp.  ApoBt  Const,  iii.  2. 

f  Placuit  in  totum  prohibere  episeopis,  presbjterifl  et  diaeonibns,  t«1  omnibiis 
dericis  positis  in  ministerio,  allstinere  se  a  coigngiibiia  sois  et  non  genenn 
Alios ;  qnicunque  Tero  fecerit  ab  honore  clericatos  exterminatnr. — Cppic.  ElSi. 
e.  iii.  A.  D.  806. 

ihta^iv  Houla'^ai^  Sva  6  ydfutf  ^  «af a  KvpMW,  xai  fn^  xar  iyf (^fuov.— Iovat.  ^  M 
Poly  carp.  ii.  6.  Unde  snffieiamus  ad  enarrandam  feUcitaten^^iis  matrimonii,  quod 
ecclesia  conciliat,  et  confirmat  oblatio,  et  obsignat  benedictio,  Angeli  renimtiant, 
pater  rnto  habet?  Nam  neo  in  terns  filii  sine  consensu  patmm  rite  et  jostt 
nnbent. — Tertull.  ad,  XJxw,  lib.  ii.  c.  8,  9.  Oocultv  ooiyanotiones,  id  est,  noa 
prius  apud  ecclesiam  professsB,  Juxta  moeohiam  et  fornioationem  judieari  peri- 
cUtantur. — Tbrtull.  Dt  Pudieii,  c.  4. 
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This  notice  originally  answered  the  parpoee  of  a  public  procla- 
mation in  the  church.  No  satisfactory  indication  of  the  modem 
custom  of  publishing  the  banns  appears  in  the  history  of  the 
church  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  required  by  the 
authority  of  ecclesiastical  councils.*  According  to  the  rules  of 
the  Romish  church,  this  publishment  should  be  made  on  three 
market-days.  In  some  countries,  the  banns  were  published  three 
times ;  in  others,  twice ;  and  in  others,  once.  The  intentions  of 
marriage  were  sometimes  posted  upon  the  doors  or  other  parts  of 
the  church ;  sometimes  published  at  the  close  -of  the  sermon  or 
before  singing.  The  word  bann9y  according  to  Du  Gauge,  means 
a  public  notice  or  proclamation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  no  distinct  account  of  the  mode  of 
solemnizing  marriage,  nor  any  prescribed  form  for  this  purpose,  is 
found  in  any  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  although  they  have 
many  allusions  to  particular  marriage  rites  and  ceremonies.  It 
appears  that  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  religious  exercises  in 
solemnizing  the  marriage  covenant  was  not  recognised  by  the 
civil  law  until  the  ninth  century;  but  that  such  religious  rites 
were  required  by  the  church  as  early  as  the  second  century.'*' 

The  rites  of  marriage  in  the  ancient  Greek  church  were  essen- 
tially three:  the  sponsalia — tJie  espousaUy  the  investing  with  a 
crown,  and  the  laying  off  of  the  crown. 

1.  The  ceremony  of  the  espoueale  was  as  follows : — The  priest, 
after  crossing  himself  three  times^  upon  the  breast,  presents  the 
bridal  pair,  standing  in  the  body  of  the  house,  each  with  a  lighted 
wax  candle,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  altar,  where  he  offers  in- 
cense from  a  cruciformed  censer,  after  which  the  larger  coUect  is 
sung  with  the  responses  and  doxologies. 

Then  follows  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  ring.  With  a 
golden  ring  the  priest  makes  a  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  head  of 
the  bridegroom,  and  then  places  it  upon  a  finger  of  his  right  hand, 
thrice  repeating  these  words :  <<  This  servant  of  the  Lord  espouses 
this  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without 
end,  Amen."     In  like  manner,  and  with  the  same  form  of  words, 

*  Cum  ipsum  conjugium  Telamine  sacerdotali  et  benediotione  sanctifioari  opor- 

teat,  quomodo  potest  ooxgngiam  dici  ubi  non  est  fidei  concordia  ? — Ambbos.  Ep.  70. 

Stiamsi  nostns  absolutn  sit  potestatis  quamUbet  puellam  in  coigugium  iradere, 

tradi  a  nobis  Chiistianam  nisi  Christiano  non  posse. — August.  Ep,  284,  ad  Rut- 

tieum,     tkkoif — fripcof  soSUiy,  xo*  hh    tvx^P  n^koyiup  t^  6po¥oua»  too  owotxsolan 

nafiyytw  s.  t*  X» 
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he  presents  the  bride  a  silver  ring.  The  groomsman  then  changes 
the  rings,  while  the  priest,  in  a  long  prajer,  sets  forth  the  import  of 
the  rings.  After  which  the  whole  is  closed  with  a  prescribed  form 
of  prajer.  These  espousals  usually  took  place  some  time  preyioas 
to  the  consummation  of  the  marriage.  According  to  some  autho- 
rities, two  years  usually  intervened  between  the  espousals  and  the 
marriage. 

2.  The  act  of  eratoning  the  parties  became,  in  process  of  time, 
the  initiatory  rite  in  solemnizing  the  marriage  covenant.  But 
this  was  strenuously  denounced  by  Tertullian  as  a  corrupt  imitation 
of  heathen  rites,  as  in  truth  it  was.  It  is  only  one  among  a  multitude 
of  instances  of  the  blending  of  Christianity  with  paganism.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  vailing  of  the  bride.'  The  preliminariee 
of  the  rite  of  crowning  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  espousals, 
with  the  exception  that  in  this  instance  the  128th  PsaJm  was  sting 
with  the  responses  and  doxologies.  After  tliis  a  discourse  wss 
delivered  setting  forth  the  importance  and  responsibilities  of  the 
marriage  relation.  Then  various  interrogations,  relating  to  the 
marriage  covenant  and  the  unmarried  state,  were  presented :  next 
followed  the  larger  collects,  varied  according  to  circumstances; 
after  which  a  long  prayer  was  offered,  in  three  parts,  each  of  which 
was  announced  in  the  customary  form  by  the  deacon,  Tov  xvfiov 
SeYi^fjiSV,  After  this,  the  priest  sets  the  nuptial  crown,  which  has 
been  lying  on  the  altar,  first  upon  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
then  upon  that  of  the  bride,  saying,  '^  This  servant  of  the  Lord 
hereby  crowns  this  handmaid  of  the  Lord,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end, 
Amen."  This  ceremony  is  followed  by  prayers,  dozologies,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  Eph.  v.  20-33  and  John 
ii.  1-11,  and  by  the  alternate  prayers  of  the  priest  and  the  deacon. 
The  whole  is  concluded  by  the  assembly  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  the  customary  responses,  and  the  usual  form  of  benediction. 

During  these  solemnities  the  priest  presents  to  the  newly-married 
couple  a  glass  of  wine,  of  which  each  drinks  three  times,  and  then 
the  glass  is  immediately  broken,  to  denote  the  transitory  nature  of 
all  earthly  things. 

The  minister  then  joins  the  hands  of  the  parties  and  leads  them 
three  times  around  in  a  circle,  while  the  whole  assembly  unite  in 
singing  a  nuptial  song,  the  groomsman  meanwhile  accompanying 
the  married  couple  with  his  hands  resting  upon  their  heads,  which 
are  still  adorned  with  the  crown. 
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8.  The  laying  off  of  the  crown. — ^XTpon  the  eighth  day  the  mar- 
ried pair  present  themselves  again  in  the  church,  when  the  minister, 
with  appropriate  prayer,  l^^ys  off  the  nuptial  crown,  and  dismisses 
them  with  his  benediction,  offered  in  a  prescribed  form  of  words. 
This  ceremony,  however,  was  not  uniformly  observed. 

In  all  these  rites  the  reader  will  observe  a  studied  analogy  to 
those  of  baptism.  ^ 

The  second  and  third  marriage  was  solemnized  in  much  the  same 
manner,  the  ceremonies  being  abridged,  and  the  prayer  of  penance 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  nuptial  prayer.  The  church  thus 
treated  these  as  just  occasions  for  discipline,  and  refused  altogether 
to  sanction  a  fourth  marriage,  but  regarded  it  as  a  criminal  offence. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  in  the  Western  church  are  given  in  de- 
tail by  Bingham,  of  which  the  following  account  is  a  brief  summary. 

When  persons,  against  whom  there  lay  no  lawful  impediment, 
were  disposed  to  join  in  matrimony  with  each  other,  they  were 
obliged  to  go  through  certain  preliminaries  appointed  by  custom 
or  law,  before  they  could  ordinarily  complete  the  marriage.  These 
went  by  the  general  name  of  sponsaliay  espousals  or  betrothing ; 
and  they  consisted  chiefly  in  a  mutual  contract  or  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  concerning  their  future  marriage,  to  be  performed 
within  a  certain  limited  time ;  which  contract  was  performed  by 
certain  gifts  or  donations,  called  arrhm  et  arrhahones^  the  earnest 
of  marriage  ;  as  also  by  a  ring,  a  kiss,  a  dowry,  a  writing  or  instru- 
ment of  dowry,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses  to  attest  it. 

The  free  consent  of  parties  contracting  marriage  was  declared 
necessary  by  an  old  Roman  law,  {Lex  Papia  et  Julia^)  which  was 
confirmed  by  Diocletian,  and  inserted  by  Justinian  into  his  code. 
No  espousal  could  stand  firm  but  such  as  was  voluntarily  agreed 
upon  by  the  free  consent  of  each  contracting  party,  without  any 
force  or  violence  of  any  kind  intervening  to  compel  them. 

When  the  contract  was  thus  made,  it  was  usual  for  the  man  to 
bestow  certain  gifts  upon  the  woman,  as  tokens  and  pledges  of  the 
espousal ;  and  sometimes,  but  not  so  commonly,  the  woman  made 
presents  to  the  man  upon  the  same  account.  These  are  sometimes 
called  sponaaliay  espousals,  and  sometimes  sponsalitiee  donationeSj 
espousal  gifts,  or  arrhasy  and  dignoraj  earnest  or  pledges  of  future 
marriage ;  because  the  giving  and  receiving  of  them  was  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  contract,  and  an  obligation  on  the  parties  to  take  each 
other  for  man  and  wife,  unless  some  legal  reason  gave  them  liberty  to 
do  otherwise.     To  make  these  donations  more  firm  and  sure,  it  was 
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required  that  they  should  be  entered  into  public  acts,  and  set  upon 
record. 

Together  with  these'  espousal  gifts,  or  as  a  part  of  them,  it  was 
usual  for  the  man  to  give  the  woman  a  ring,  as  a  further  token  of 
and  testimony  of  the  contract.  This  was  an  innocent  ceremony, 
used  by  the  Romans  before  the  time  of  Christianity,  and  in  some 
measure  admitted  by  the  Jews,  whence  it  was  adopted  among  the 
Christian  rites  of  espousal.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ring 
was  originally  used  in  the  solemnity  of  marriage  itself. 

Another  ceremony,  used  in  espousals  sometimes,  was  a  solemn 
kiss,  which  the  man  gave  to  the  woman,  in  confirmation  of  the  con- 
tract; which  was  an  ancient  rite  used  by  the  heathen,  together 
with  joining  of  hands,  in  their  espousals.  (Tertull.  de  Veland. 
Virg.  c.  11.) 

These  ceremonies,  being  innocent  in  themselves,  seem  to  have 
been  adopted  by  Christians,  with  other  such  customs,  into  their 
espousals,  who  never  rejected  any  innocent  rites  because  they  had 
been  used  by  heathens,  except  such  as  naturally  tended  to  defile 
them  with  some  unavoidable  stain  of  idolatry  or  superstition. 

Another  part  of  the  espousals  was  the  husband's  settling  a 
dowry  upon  the  woman,  to  which  she  should  be  entitled  after  his 
death — a  stipulation  commonly  made  in  writing,  or  with  public  in- 
struments under  hand  and  seal. 

To  make  the  business  of  espousals  not  only  the  more  solemn,  but 
also  the  more  firm  and  sure,  it  was  usual  to  transact  the  whole 
affair  before  chosen  witnesses^  the  friends  of  each  party.' 

§5.   REMARKS  UPON  THE  MARRUGE  RITES  AND  CEREMONXES  OT 

THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

In  the  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  especially  in  those 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Augusthi,  Jerome,  Basil, 
and  Chrysostom,  we  find  many  allusions  to  particular  rites  and  cere- 
monies, but  no  entire  or  general  account  of  them.  In  the  former 
part  of  the  seventh  century  a  writer  attempted  to  enumerate  the 
marriage  ceremonies  which  the  church  had  recognised  as  innocent 
and  convenient,  or  symbolical.^  We  possess  also  an  official  account 
of  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  Boman  church,  A.  D.  860,  from  the 
pen  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.'*' 

*  Morem  qnem  sancta  Romana  suBoepit  antiquitus  et  haotenos  in  hi^nsmodi 
eoiganctionibuB  tenet  ecclesia,  yobia  monatrare  studebimus.  Nostratea  aiqnidtia 
tarn  marea  quam  femincs  non  ligatoram  auream,  Tel  argenteam,  ant  ex  quolibtt 
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To  proceed,  however,  with  our  guneral  remarks : — 1.  The  office 
of  groomsman,  or  attendant  of  the  bridegroom,  is  of  high  antiquity ; 
common  alike  to  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  He  is  de- 
signated by  the  names  TCaLpdwfi^iogy  Wfi^yo/yogy  W(i^>€vnng9 
etc.  He  had  various  duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  the 
nuptial  contract  and  dowry,  such  as  the  following : — To  accompany 
the  parties  to  the  church  at  their  marriage — to  act  as  sponsor  for 
them  in  their  vows — ^to  assist  in  the  marriage  ceremonies — ^to  ac- 
company them  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom — to  preside  over  and 
direct  the  festivities  of  the  occasion,  etc' 

2.  The  use  of  the  ring  in  the  rites  both  of  espousal  and  of  mar- 
riage is  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Tertullian'  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria;^  the  latter  of  whom  says — "It  was  given 
her,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  a  seal,  to  signify  the  woman's  duty 
in  preserving  the  goods  of  her  husband,  because  the  care  of  the 
house  belongs  to  her."  Isidorus  Hispalensis  says,  "that  it  was 
presented  by  the  husband,  either  as  a  pledge  of  mutual  affection,  or 
rather  as  a  token  of  the  union  of  their  hearts  in  love."' 

8.  The  crowning  of  the  married  pair  with  garlands  was  a  mar- 
riage rite  peculiar  to  many  nations  professing  different  forms  of 
religion.  TertuUian  inveighs  against  it  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  gloomy 
Montanist ;®  but  it  is  spoken  of  with  approbation  by  the  fathers  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  from  whom  it  appears  that  the  friends 


metallo  compositam)  qnando  nnptialia  foedera  oontrahunt,  in  oapite  defemnt. 
Bed  post  sponsatia,  qnsB  fataramm  sont  naptiarum  promissa  foedera,  qaseounquo 
eonsensii  eomm,  qui  hsao  eontrahant,  et  eornm,  in  quorum  potestate  sunt,  cele- 
brantur,  et  postquam  arrhis  sponsam  sibi  sponsus  per  digitum  fidei  a  se  annulo 
insignitum  despondent,  dotemque  utrique  placitam  sponsus  ei  cum  soripto  pac- 
tum hoc  continente  coram  iuTitatis  ab  utroque  parte  tradiderit;  aut  moz,  aut 
apto  tempore,  ne  videlicet  ante  tempus  lege  definitum  tale  quid  fieri  prsssumatur, 
ambo  ad  nuptialia  foedera  perducuntur.  £t  primum  in  ecclesia  Domini  cum  obla- 
tionibus,  quas  offerre  debent  Deo  per  sacerdotis  manum,  statuuntur,  sicque 
demum  benedictionem  et  velamen  eoeleste  suscipiunt.  .  .  .  Verumtamen 
Telamen  ill  ad  non  suscipit,  qui  ad  secundas  nuptias  migrat.  Post  hsBC  autem  de 
ecclesia  egress!  coronas  in  capitibus  gestant  qusa  in  ecclesia  ipsa  sunt  solitsB  re- 
senrari.  Et  ita  festis  nuptialibus  celebratis  ad  ducendam  individuam  yitam 
Domino  disponente  de  cetero  diriguntur.  .  .  .  Tanta  solet  arctare  quosdam 
rerum  inopia,  ut  ad  haec  prsaparanda  nuUum  bis  suffragetur  auxilium :  ao  per  hoc 
suffieiat,  secundum  leges,  solus  eorum  consensus,  de  quorum  conjunctionibus 
agitur.  Qui  consensus,  si  solus  in  nuptiis  forte  deAierit,  cetera  omnia  etiam  cum 
ipso  coitu  celebrata  firustantur.  .  .  .  Hsbc  sunt  prsBter  alia,  qua  ad  memo- 
nam  non  occurrunt,  pacta  conjugiorum  solemnia.  Peccatum  autem  esse,  si  hseo 
euncta  in  nuptial!  foedere  non  interveniant,  non  dicimns,  quemadmodum  Grsecos 
T08  adstruere  dicitis. — Niool.  I.  Retpona,  ad  CoruuUa  Bulbar,  o.  8. 
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and  attendants  of  the  bridal  pair  were  adorned  in  the  same  man- 
ner.^ These  chaplets  were  usually  made  of  myrtle,  oliye,  amarinth, 
rosemary,  and  evergreens,  intermingled  with  cypress  and  vervain. 
The  crown^  appropriately  so  called,  was  made  of  olive,  myrtle,  and 
rosemary,  variegated  with  flowers,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and 
silver,  pearls,  precious  stones,  etc.  These  crowns  were  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or  tower. 

Both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  were  crowned  in  this  manner, 
together  with  the  groomsman  and  the  bridesmaid.  The  bride  fre- 
quently appeared  in  church  thus  attired  on  the  day  when  proclama- 
tion of  the  banns  was  made. 

Chaplets  were  not  worn  by  the  parties  in  case  of  second  ma]> 
riage,  nor  by  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  impropriety  before 
marriage. 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  chaplets  were  imposed  by  the  officiating 
minister  at  the  altar.  In  the  Western  church  it  was  customary  for 
the  parties  to  present  themselves  thus  attired. 

4.  The  wearing  of  the  vail  by  the  bride  was  borrowed  from  the 
Romans.*  It  was  also  conformable  to  the  example  of  Rebekah, 
Gen.  xxiv.  The  vail  was  supposed  to  be  emblematical  of  the  re- 
tirement and  privacy  of  domestic  life  into  which  the  bride  was  now 
to  retire. 

From  this  marriage  rite  arose  the  custom  of  taking  the  vaU  in  the 
Catholic  church.  By  this  act  the  nun  devotes  herself  to  perpetual 
virginity  as  the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  Bridegroom  of  the  church. 

5.  It  appears  to  have  been  customary  also  to  spread  a  robe  ov^ 
the  bridegroom  and  bride,"  called  vitta  nuptiali9,  pallium  jugaUj 
etc.,  and  made  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  red  colours.t 

6.  Torches  and  lamps  were  in  use  on  such  occasions  both  among 
the  Jews  and  pagan  nations.*    No  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 


*  TiBTULL.  J9«  Veland,  Vtrg,  lib.  xY|i.  o.  11.  The  yelamen  naptiale,  of  whiek 
Ambrose  (J^.  70)  sajB,  "  Coi^ugium  yelamine  sacerdotali  sancUficari  oporteti" 
is  usually  regarded  as  <*  signum  pudorls  et  TerecundlsB."  According  to  Isidor. 
Hispal.  (2>0  Off,  EeeL  ii.  o.  19,)  it  is  rather  **8igiiniii  humilitatis  et  subjeetioiiis 
erga  maritum."  He  says,  '*  FeminsB,  dum  maritantur,  yelantur,  ut  noTerint  per 
hoc  se  Tiris  esse  subjectas  et  humiles." 

f  Quod  nubentes  post  benedictionem  yitta  inyicem  quasi  uno  Tinculo  oopulm- 
tur,  yidelicet  ideo  fit,  ne  oompagem  coigugalis  unitatis  disrumpant.  Ac  eadem 
▼itta  candido  purpureoque  colore  permiscetur ;  candor  quippe  est  ad  munditiea 
TitsB,  purpura  ad  sanguinis  posteritatem  adhibetur,  ut  hoc  signo  et  oontinentia 
et  lex  oontinendi  ab  utrisque  ad  tempus  admoneantur,  et  post  hoc  reddendum  de- 
bitum  non  negetur. — Isidob.  Hispal.  de  Off,  HeeL  lib.  ii.  c  19. 
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church  previous  to  the  time  of  Gonstantine,  though  they  may  have 
been  in  use  at  an  earlier  date. 

7.  All  the  marriage  rites  and  ceremonies  indicate  that  the  day 
was  observed  as  a  festive  occasion,  while  measures  were  carefully 
taken  to  guard  against  all  excesses  and  improprieties  of  conduct. 
These  festivities  were  celebrated  by  nuptial  processions,  going  out 
to  meet  the  bridegroom  and  conducting  him  hom&— by  nuptial 
0ongs,  and  music,^®  and  marriage  feasts.  These  festivaLs  are  fre- 
qaently  the  subject  of  bitter  animadversion  by  the  fathers,  espe- 
cially  by  Ohrysostom,^^  and  often  called  for  the  interposition  of  the 
authority  of  the  church.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  efforts  of 
the  church  were  not  to  abolish  these  convivial  entertainments  and 
festivities,  but  to  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and 
good  order.^  The  clergy  were  expected  to  refrain  from  attending 
them.*** 

8.  In  connection  with  these  festivities,  it  was  customary  to  dis- 
tribute alms  to  the  poor;  and,  instead  of  the  old  Roman  custom  of 
scattering  about  nuts,  to  throw  out  pieces  of  money  to  the  children 
and  to  the  poor. 

*  Presbjteri,  diaooni,  sub-diaooni  Tel  deinoeps,  quibiu  duoendi  nxores  Uoentia 
modo  non  est  etiam  alianun  nuptiamm  eyitent  conyiTia,  neo  his  ooetibus  miscan- 
tnr  ubi  amatoria  oanontur  et  turpia,  aat  obsoeni  motus  «orporam  ohoreis  et  salta- 
tionibus  effemntur,  ne  auditus  et  obtnitus  saoris  ministeriis  deputati  tarpimn 
spectacolomm  atque  ▼erbomm  oontagione  poUuantur.  On  the  practical  tendency 
of  the  laws  under  the  hierarchy  relating  to  marriage,  see  Planck's  OeselL  Virfass. 
ToL  it  p.  468. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  FUNERAL  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 
§  1.  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  early  Christians  were  accnstomed  to  entertain  cheerful  views 
of  death,  as  a  soft  and  gentle  slamber,  from  which  they  awoke  to  t 
joyful  immortality.  The  common  emblems  of  death  on  their  sepul- 
chral monuments  were  an  anchor,  a  lyre,  a  harp,  a  ship  under  full 
sail ;  or  a  phoenix,  a  crown,  a  palm,  or  other  symbols  of  hope,  and 
of  victory,  and  of  joy.  Their  birthday,  dte9  nataUnj  was,  in  their 
phraseology,  not  the  day  of  their  natural  birth,  but  of  their  death, 
when  they  were  born  to  a  new  and  nobler  life.  The  natalU  mar- 
tyruniy  in  ancient  history,  ever  indicates  the  day  when  they  sealed 
with  their  blood  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  entered  upon  a  life  ever- 
lasting, where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest. 

At  a  later  period,  and  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Constantine,  it 
became  customary  to  represent  death  by  the  most  frightful  images. 
The  tendency  of  the  religious  mind  was  to  turn,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  bright  and  cheerful,  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  in  reli- 
gion. A  death's  head,  a  skeleton,  the  ^^  deep,  damp  vault,  the  mat- 
tock, and  the  grave,"  became  the  emblems  of  death;  and  every 
form  and  image  of  what  is  frightful  and  distressing  was  seized  upon 
to  body  forth  a  conception  of  future  woes. 

Christians  were  distinguished  by  their  care  for  the  dead,  and  their 
sympathy  with  the  afflicted.  Their  funeral  solemnities  they  cele- 
brated with  gravity  and  propriety,  with  the  intent  of  showing  due 
respect  for  the  deceased  and  of  administering  consolation  to  sur- 
vivors. These  funeral  services  were  performed  as  a  public  religions 
duty.^  This  is  one  of  the  three  points  for  which  they  were  com- 
mended by  the  apostate  Julian.' 

The  Christian  church  manifested  from  the  beginning  a  decided 
preference  for  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead,'  for  which  they  had 
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the  example  of  Jews.  Gen.  iii.  9 ;  xxiii.  19 ;  Dent.  xxiv.  6 ;  Matt, 
xix.  28 ;  etc.  But  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Roman  empire,  to  which  they  were  zealously 
opposed.'*'  They  had,  at  first,  no  separate  burying-places ;  nor  would 
their  circumstances  admit  of  any  such  design.  The  public  burial- 
places,  according  to  both  Jewish  and  Roman  laws,  were  on  the  out- 
side of  cities/  Matt.  xxvi.  60 ;  Luke  vii.  12 ;  John  xi.  30.  In  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries  an  open  space  around  the  church 
was  appropriated  for  the  burial  of  princes,  bishops,  and  other  clergy, 
and  afterward  of  those  who  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church. 
This,  like  every  thing  which  was  appropriated  to  the  sendee  of  the 
church,  was  formally  consecrated.  The  first  instance  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  the  sixth  century.'  In  the  ninth  century  began  the 
custom  of  interring  the  dead  within  the  walls  of  the  church.  This 
arose  from  the  veneration  entertained  for  martyrs.  Churches  were 
erected  over  their  remains.  Then  the  dying  Christian  sought  to  be 
laid  in  his  final  rest  near  the  sainted  martyr,  and  found  a  grave  in 
the  church  near  his  side. 

Burial-places  were  styled  xoLfirjTnpiay  places  of  repose^  cemeterieSj 
denoting  hereby,  not  only  that  the  dead  rest  from  their  earthly 
labours  and  sorrows,  but  pointing  out  the  hope  of  a  future  resur^- 
rection.'  The  graveyard  was  also  styled  the  Lord's  groundy  be- 
cause it  enjoyed  the  immunities  of  the  church,  or  more  properly 

*  The  Romans,  in  ancient  times,  nsed  to  bury  their  dead.  The  dictator,  Corne- 
lius SjUa,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  among  them  whose  corpse  was  burnt, 
and  that  was  done  in  compliance  with  his  own  desire.  Afterward  this  practice 
became  general,  especially  among  the  higher  orders ;  and  continued  to  prcTail 
until  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. — Cio.  De  Legg.  ii.  c.  26  ;  Vibo.  JEn. 
Ti.  177.  Puir.  HiMi,  Nat,  tU.  c.  54 :  "  Ipsum  oremare  apud  Romanes  non  fult  Teteris 
instituti,  terra  condiebantur."  Conf.  Plutaboh.  ViteBNiimm;  Stobai,  Serm.  122; 
Macbob.  Saturn,  ni.  c.  7 ;  Cod,  Theodoi,  lib.  ix.  tit  6,  leg.  6.  The  first  Roman 
emperor  whose  corpse  was  interred  was  Commodus,  as  we  learn  from  Xiphilinus. 
The  early  Christians  protested  against  the  custom  of  burning  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  advocated  inhumation — a  practice  which  was  always  obserred  in  the 
Christian  church.  Corpus  omne,  sive  arescit  in  puWerem,  sive  in  humorem  soWi- 
tuTi^  Tel  in  cineuam  comprimitur,  toI  in  nidorem  tenetur,  subducitur  nobis ;  sed 
Deo,  elementorum  custodi,  reserratur.  Nee,  ut  creditis,  ullum  damnum  sepnl- 
turse  timemus,  sed  Teterem  et  meliorem  consuetudinem  humandi  frequentamus. — 
Mjhito.  Fbl.  OeUw.  c.  84.  Ego  magis  ridebo  Tulgus,  tunc  quoque  cum  ipsos  de- 
ftmcto's  atrocisime  ezurit,  quo»  post  modum,  gulosissime  nutrit,  iisdem  igni- 
bus  et  promerens  et  ofTendens.  0  pietatem  de  crudelitate  ludentem ! — Tebtull. 
J)e  Returr.  o.  1.  Conf.  Tbbtvll.  i>«  Anima,  c.  61 ;  Laotant.  Irutit.  Div.  lib.  yi.  c. 
12;  Obio.  eontr.  Cek,  lib.  Tiii. ;  AuonsTiir,  De  Ow,  DtL  Ub.  i.  o.  18 ;  Eusxb.  HuU 
EeeL  lib.  It.  c.16;  t.  1. 
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perhaps,  because  of  the  sacred  communion  which  those  who  sleep  in 
the  Lord  were  supposed  to  hold  with  him. 

The  church  did  not  approve  of  the  custom  of  interring  the  dead 
in  family  graves  and  private  sepulchres.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
vidious and^ncourage  the  pride  of  distinction. 

Like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Christians  erected  monuments  and 
marked  them  with  inscriptions,  T/rXocg,  tittUUj  in  memory  of  their 
friends.^  Their  luxury  and  extravagance  in  these  matters  are 
severely  censured  by  Basil  the  Qreat,  Ghrysostom,  and  others. 
Frvstra  atruunt  haminea  pretiosa  sepuiera^  qtuui  ea  animXj  nee 
aoliua  corpcrUj  receptacula  essent. 

The  funeral  solemnities  of  the  Romans  were  held  by  night* 
Those  of  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  solemnized  by  day, 
but  with  lighted  tapers,  in  the  fourth  century.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution, the  Christians  were  often  compelled  to  bury  their  dead  by 
night,  and  with  all  possible  secrecy.  But  under  Constantino  and 
his  sons.  Christian  funerals  were  attended  by  day,  and  at  times 
with  great  pomp.  Probably  they  enacted  laws  on  this  subject  in 
favour  of  Christian  burials,  for  the  apostate  Julian  was  compelled 
to  issue  a  positive  decree  to  restore  the  nocturnal  celebration  of 
funeral  rites."^ 

The  Jews,  and  the  Eastern  nations  generally  were  accustomed 
to  bury  very  soon  after  death.  The  nature  of  the  climate  might 
direct  to  this  custom;  but  the  principal  reason  probably  was, 
that  by  the  speedy  removal  of  the  corpse,  they  might  avoid  cere- 
monial pollution.  The  custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  corre- 
sponded in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  oriental  nations.  The  early 
Christians  also  conformed  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  the  early 
removal  of  the  corpse,  but  they  utterly  discarded  the  idea  that  any 
ceremonial  pollution  could  be  contracted  by  contact  with  the  dead. 
On  the  contrary,  they  fearlessly  exposed  themselves  to  contagion 
by  their  faithful  offices  to  those  who  had  died  of  malignant  diseases 
as  well  as  by  administering  to  their  necessities  in  sickness.*  The 
corpse  was  soon  removed  from  the  house,  but  was  usually  kept  for 

*  Bfferri  cognoTimos  oadavera  mortaoram  per  eonfertam  popnU  freqnentaaa  el 
per  maximam  iiuiateiitiam  densitatem :  qaod  quldem  oonloa  hominnm  infanstis  is- 
festat  adspeotibus.  Qui  enim  dies  est  bene  aiupioatus  a  f^nere  T  aui  quomodo 
ad  DeoB  et  templa  Tenietur  ?  Ideoque  qnoniam  et  dolor  in  exsequiit  seeretma 
amat,  et  diem  fttnotia  nihil  interest,  utrom  per  nootes  an  per  diee  efferantor,  Ube- 
rari  conyenit  totins  populi  adspectus,  ut  dolor  esse  in  faneribas,  non  pompa  iza- 
qoiaram,  nee  ostentatio  Tideatur. — Cod,  Thtodot,  lib.  ix.  tit  17,  1,  6. 
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a  day  or  more  in  the  church,  and  from  this  originally  arose  the 
custom  of  keeping  vigils  for  the  dead.^  The  funeral  was  sometimes 
delayed  for  several  days. 


§2.   OF  AFFECTION  FOR  THE  DTING. 

The  greatest  attention  yras  bestowed  by  the  early  Christians 
upon  the  dying,  and  the  highest  respect  entertained  for  their  final 
counsels,  instructions,  and  prayers.  Their  exhortations  to  surviving 
friends,^  and  their  prayers  in  their  behalf,  were  treasured  up  with 
pious  care.'  Their  will  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  their  efiects, 
and  the  appropriation  of  them  for  objects  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, were  religiously  observed.'  The  sign  of  the  cross  was  ad- 
ministered to  them^  in  the  fourth  century.  The  bishop  and  the 
several  orders  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  relatives  and  friends,  sought 
to  ofier  them  consolation.  Prayers  were  ofiered  in  the  church  for 
them.^  Friends  pressed  around  them  to  give  and  receive  the  parting 
kiss  and  the  last  embrace.*  To  such  as  were  restored  to  Christian 
fellowship  in  their  dying  moments,  the  sacrament  was  administered. 
This  was  afterward  united  with  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction. 

Friends  and  relatives  closed  the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  dying^ — 
a  becoming  rite,  which  some  pagan  nations  have  observed.  But  to 
the  early  Christians  this  was  an  emblem  of  the  peaceful  slumber  of 
the  deceased,  from  which  he  was  expected  to  awake  at  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just.^  The  body  was  then  washed  and  clothed  in  a 
garment  usually  of  white  linen,  but  sometimes  made  of  more  costly 
materials  and  ornamented  with  gold,  precious  stones,*  etc.,  which^ 
however,  was  the  frequent  subject  of  severe  censure.^^*  The  corpse 
was  laid  out  in  its  best  attire ;  and,  in  Egypt,  in  addition  to  these 
rites,  it  was  frequently  anointed  and  embalmed. 

Christians,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  deposited  the 
body  in  a  coffin.  This  custom  they  observed  in  common  with  many 
heathen  nations.  The  corpse  was  exposed  to  view  for  some  time 
before  interment,  either  at  home,  or  in  the  streets,  or  more  fre- 
quently in  the  church.^^  During  this  time  it  was  attended  by  the 
nearest  relatives  and  friends,  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  these 
last  offices  of  afiection  for  the  dead.     The  wailings  of  mourning 

*  Paroite  quseso  Tobis,  paroite  saltern  diritiis  qaas  amatis.  Cur  et  martuos 
vestros  aarads  obTolyitis  yestibas  7  Cor  ambitio  inter  laotus  laorimasque  non 
eessat?  An  oadavera  diTitnm  nisi  in  serioo  pntrescere  nesoiunt  ? — Hmboh.  De  VUa 
Faulin, 
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women  were  on  no  account  allowed,  as  was  costomaiy  among  the 
Jews  and  many  pagan  nations.  Sach  lamentations  were  exceed* 
ingly  incongmons  to  the  Christian,  who  regarded  death  as  no  kaa^ 
but  unspeakable  gain. 

The  office  of  sexton  was  of  very  early  date,  and  bold  in  high  re- 
pute, as  an  honourable  occupation. 

§3.   OF  FUNERAL  SOLEMNITIES. 

The  body  was  borne  on  a  bier  in  solemn  procession  to  the  burial- 
place,  and  followed  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  aa 
mourners,  among  whom  the  clergy  and  some  others  were  reckoned. 
Besides  these,  many  others,  as  spectators,  joined  in  the  procession. 
These  processions  were  sometimes  so  thronged  as  to  occasion  seri- 
ous accidents,  and  even  the  loss  of  life.^  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
acoly ths  to  conduct  the  procession.  The  bier  was  borne  sometimes 
on  the  shoulder,  and  sometimes  by  the  hands.  The  nearest  rela- 
tions or  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  were  the  bearers.  Even 
the  bishops  and  clergy  often  officiated  in  this  capacity.  In  the 
early  ages  of  the  church  the  nearest  relatives  especially  were  the 
pall*bearers  to  carry  the  body  to  the  grave. 

The  tolling  of  bells  at  funerals  was  introduced  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  This  office  is  expressed  in  the  following  distich, 
which  was  inscribed  upon  the  church-bell : 

Laado  Denm  Temm ;  plebem  toco  ;  congresso  oleram, 
D^undot  ploro ;  nimbum  fngo;  festaque  honoro. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  bells,  the  trumpet  and  wooden  clappers  were 
used  for  similar  purposes. 

The  carrying  of  the  cross  in  funeral  processions  is  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  again  in  the  ninth,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  earlier  use.  Palms  and  olive-branches  were  carried 
in  funeral  processions  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  century,  in 
imitation  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  cypress 
was  rejected,  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  mourning.  The  carrying 
of  burning  lamps  and  tapers  was  earlier  and  more  general.  This 
was  a  festive  representation  of  the  triumph  of  the  deceased  over 
death,  and  of  his  union  with  Christ,  as  in  the  festival  of  the  Lamb 
in  the  Apocalypse.'  The  Christians  repudiated  the  custom  of 
crowning  the  corpse  and  the  coffin  with  garlands,  as  savouring  of 
idolatry.'  But  it  was  usual  with  them  to  strew  flowers  upon  the 
grave.^    Lighted  torches  were  sometimes  carried  before  and  after 
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the  coffin,  in  token  of  victory  over  death,  and  onion  with  Christ  at 
the  marriagensupper  of  the  Lamb.  References  to  this  rite  date 
back  no  further  than  the  fourth  century. 

Psalms  and  hymns  were  sung  while  the  corpse  was  kept,  while 
it  was  carried  in  procession,  and  around  the  grave.  Notices  of  this 
custom  are  found  in  several  authors.^  These  anthems  were  alto- 
gether of  a  joyful  character.  But  Bingham  has  well  remarked  that 
<<  we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  of  this  in  the  first  ages,  while  the 
Christians  were  in  a  state  of  persecution ;  but  as  soon  as  their 
peaceable  times  were  come,  we  find  it  in  every  writer.  The  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions*  gives  this  direction,  that  they 
should  carry  forth  their  dead  with  ^reading  the  holy  books  and 
singing  for  the  martyrs  who  are  fallen  asleep  in  the  Lord;  for  all 
the  saints  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  for  your  brethren 
that  are  asleep  in  the  Lord.'  'For  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.'  And  again  it  is  said,  'Return  to 
thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee.  And  the 
memory  of  the  just  shall  be  blessed ;  and  the'  souls  of  the  just  are 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord.'  These,  probably,  were  some  of  the  versi- 
cles  which  made  up  their  psalmody  on  such  occasions.  For  Chry- 
sostom,  speaking  of  this  matter,  not  only  tells  us  the  reason  of 
their  psalmody,  but  what  particular  psalms  or  portions  of  them  they 
made  use  of  for  this  solemnity.  '  YHiat  mean  our  hymns  ?'  says 
he;  'do  we  not  glorify  God  and  give  him  thanks,  that  he  hath 
crowned  him  that  is  departed,  that  he  hath  delivered  him  from 
trouble,  that  he  hath  set  him  free  from  all  fear  ?  Consider  what 
thou  singest  at  that  time :  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  0  my  soul, 
for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee.  And  again,  I  fear  no  evil,  be- 
cause thou  art  with  me.  And  again,  Thou  art  my  refuge  from 
the  affliction  which  compasseth  me  about.  Consider  what  these 
psalms  mean.  If  thou  believest  the  things  which  thou  sayest 
to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  weep  and  lament,  and  make  a  mere 
pageantry  and  mock  of  thy  singing  ?  If  thou  believest  them  n6t 
to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  play  the  hypocrite,  so  much  as  to  sing  ?'  ^ 
He  speaks  this  against  those  who  used  excessive  mourning  at  fune- 
rals, showing  them  the  incongruity  of  that  with  this  psalmody  of 
the  church."  ^  (Book  xxiii.  c.  3.) 

Funeral  prayers  also  constituted  an  appropriate  part  of  the  burial- 
service  of  the  dead. 

Funeral  orations,  Xoyo  tiTaxn^iOiy  iTUrob^uiy  were  also  delivered, 
commemorative  of  the  deceased.     Several  of  these  are  still  extant, 
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as  that  of  Eusebins  at  the  funeral  of  Constantine ;  those  of  Am- 
brose on  the  deaths  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  and  of  his  own 
brother  Satjrus ;  those  of  Gregory,  and  of  Nazianzom  upon  his 
father,  his  brother  Gsesarius,  and  his  sister  Gbrgonia. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered  at  fune- 
rals and  often  at  the  grave  itself.*  By  this  rite  it  was  intimated 
that  the  communion  of  saints  was  still  perpetuated  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  that  both  still  con- 
tinued members  of  the  same  mystical  body,  one  and  the  same  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  This  mode  of  celebrating  the  supper  was  also 
an  honourable  testimony  to  the  faith  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his 
consistent  Christian  profession  in  life.  The  Roman  Catholic  super- 
stition of  offerings  and  masses  for  the  dead  took  its  rise  from  this 
ancient  usage  of  the  church.  Some  time  previous  to  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries,  it  became  customary  to  administer  the  elements 
to  the  dead — ^to  deposit  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  elements  in 
the  coffin — ^to  give  a  parting  kiss  of  charity,  and  to  conclude  the 
funeral  solemnities  with  an  entertainment  similar  to  the  agapae. 
Of  these  usages  the  first  mentioned  were  speedily  abolished,"  and 
the  last  was  gradually  discontinued. 

It  was  universally  customary  with  Christians  to  deposit  the  corpse 
in  the  grave,  as  in  modern  times,  facing  the  east;  and  in  the  same 
attitude  as  at  the  present  day.  The  reasons  for  this  are  given  in 
the  following  extract: — "Christiani  solent  sepelire — 1.  Supina$t 
quia  mors  nostra  proprie  non  est  mors,  sed  brevis  quidam  somnus. 
2.  VtUtu  ad  eoelum  converso^  quia  solo  in  coelo  spes  nostra  fundaU 
est.  8.  Ver9us  arienteniy  argumento  sperandse  et  exoptandse  resur- 
rectionis."" 

The  burial-service  was  concluded,  like  all  other  religious  solem- 
nities, with  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the  benediction. 

§4.   OF  MOURNERS. 

Death  was  regarded  by  the  early  Christians,  not  as  an  afflictive 
but  joyful  event.  All  immoderate  grief  or  mourning  was  accord- 
ingly inconsistent,  in  their  view,  with  Christian  faith  and  hope.** 

*  Fratres  nostri  non  lugendi  accenione  Dominica  de  b»ouIo  liberati,  cam  scia- 
mns,  non  eoa  omitti,  sed  prsBmitti,  reoedentes  pracedere,  at  profioiaoentes  et 
naTigantes,  desiderari  eos  debere,  non  plangi ;  nee  accipiendas  hio  oirM  vettet, 
qiiando  illi  ibi  indumenta  alba  jam  sumserint:  occasionem  non  dandam  ease  gca* 
tilibus,  ut  no8  merito  et  jure  reprehendant,  qnod  quos  Yiyerc  apnd  Deom  dieiDUt 
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For  this  reason  they  severely  reproved  the  Jewish  and  Roman  cus- 
tom of  hiring  women  to  make  lamentations  for  the  dead.^  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they  either  condemned  the  exercise 
of  natural  affection  or  affected  a  stoical  indifference.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  many  passages  of  ancient  authors  in  which  the 
right  and  power  of  nature  in  this  respect  are  recognised,  and  a 
becoming  sorrow,  occai^ioned  by  the  death  of  friends,  is  justified, 
both  on  principles  of  reason,  and  by  reference  to  examples  in  Scrip- 
ture.* 

In  conformity  with  their  views  of  death.  Christians  also  utterly 
discarded  the  Jewish  badges  of  mourning — sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
garments  rent.  Some  of  the  fathers  severely  censure  the  Roman 
custom  of  wearing  black.'  Augustin  especially  is  peculiarly  severe 
on  this  point.  "  Why,"  says  he,  *'  should  we  disfigure  ourselves 
with  black,  unless  we  would  imitate  unbelieving  nations,  not  only 
in  their  wailing  for  the  dead,  but  also  in  their  mourning  apparel ! 
Be  assured  these  are  foreign  and  unlawful  usages ;  but  if  lawful, 

ut  exfltinctoB  et  perditos  lugeamus,  et  fidem,  quam  sermone  et  Toee  depromimus, 
cordis  et  pectoris  testimonio  reprobemur. — Ctpkian,  2>«  MoriaL  Omnibus  Chris- 
tianis  prohibitum  defnnctos  flere. — ConcU,  ToUU  111. 

*  Non  omnis  infidelitatis  auit  infirmitatis  est  fletus ;  alius  est  natursB  dolor,  alia 
est  tristitia  in  diffidentia,  et  plurimnm  refert,  desiderare,  quod  habneris,  et  Ingere, 
quod  amiseris.  .  .  .  Fecerunt  et  fletum  magnum  sui,  cum  patriarcbes  sepe- 
lirentur.  Lacrymie  ergo  pietatis  indices,  non  illices  sunt  doloris.  Lacrymatus 
sum  ergo,  fateor,  et  ego,  sed  lacrymatus  est  et  Dominus ;  iUe  aliennm,  ego  fra- 
trem. — Ambbos.  Or€U,  m  Obit,  Fratrit.  Quorum  nos  yita  propter  amicitin  solatia 
delectabat,  unde  fieri  potest,  ut  eorum  mors  nullam  nobis  ingerat  mcestitudinem  T 
Quam  qui  prohibet,  prohibeat,  si  potest,  amica  coUoquia,  interdicat  amicalem 
societatem,  tcI  intercidat  adfectum  omnium  Jiumanarum  necessitu<Hnum,  Tincula 
mentis  immiti  stupore  disrumpat,  aut  sic  eis  utendem  esse  censeat,  ut  nulla  ez 
eis  iinimnm  dulccdo  perfundat.  Quod  si  fieri  nullo  modo  potest,  etiam  hoc,  quo 
pacto  futurum  est,  ut  ejus  nobis  amara  mors  non  sit,  c^Jus  dulcis  est  vita  ?  Hino 
enim  est  luctus  quidem  [al.  quidam]  humane  corde  quasi  Tulnus  aut  ulcus,  oui 
sanando  adhibentur  officiossD  consolationes.  Non  enim  propterea  est,  quod  non 
sanetur ;  quoniam  quanto  est  animus  melior,  tanto  in  eo  citius  faciliusque  sana- 
tur. — AuousTiH.  De  do.  Dei^  lib.  xix.  c.  8.  Premebam  oculos  ^us  [so.  matris,] 
et  confluebat  in  prsBCordia  mea  moestitudo  ingens,  et  transfluebat  in  lacrimas, 
ibidemque  oouli  mei  Tiolento  animi  imperio  resorbebant  fontem  suum  usque  ad 
siccitatem,  et  in  tali  luctamine  yalde  male  mihi  erat.  Tum  Tero  ubi  efflayit  ex- 
tremum  spiritum,  puer  Adeodatus  exclamarit  in  planotum,  atque  ab  omnibus 
nobis  coercitus  tacuit.  Hoc  modo  etiam  meum  quiddam  puerile,  quod  labebatur 
in  fletus,  juyenili  Toce  cordis  coSrcebatnr  et  tacebat  Keque  enim  decere  arbitra- 
bamur,  ftinus  illudquestibus  lacrimosis  gemitibusque  celebrare,  quia  his  plerumque 
solet  deplorari  qussdam  miseria  morientium,  aut  quasi  omnimoda  exstinctio.  At 
ilia  nee  misere  moriebatur,  neo  omnino  moriebatur. — Auoustik.  Confeu.  lib.  ix. 
e.  12.     Conf.  Chbtsost.  Horn,  29,  Dt  Dormient, ;  Horn.  61,  tin  Johann, 
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they  are  not  becoming."'  Black,  however,  was,  from  the  bepn- 
ning,  the  customary  mourning  habit  in  the  Greek  church,  and  die 
use  of  it  soon  became  general. 

No  precise  rules  prevailed  respecting  the  duration  of  moaming 
for  the  dead.  This  matter  was  left  to  custom  and  the  feeling  of 
the  parties  concerned.  ^^  The  heathen  had  a  custom  of  repeating 
their  mourning  on  the  third,  seventh,  and.  ninth  day,  which  was 
particularly  called  the  novendiale;  and  some  added  the  twentieth, 
thirtieth,  and  fortieth,  not  without  a  superstitious  opinion  of  thoee 
particular  days,  wherein  they  used  to  sacrifice  to  their  manes  with 
milk,  and  wine,  and  garlands,  and  flowers,  as  the  Roman  antiquities 
inform  us.  Something  of  this  superstition,  abating  the  sacrifice, 
was  still  remaining  among  the  ignorant  Christians  in  St.  Austin's 
time;  for  he  speaks  of  some  who  observed  a  novendial  in  relation 
to  their  dead,^  which  he  thinks  they  ought  to  be  forbidden,  becaose 
it  was  only  a  heathen  custom.  He  does  not  seem  to  intimate  that 
they  kept  it  exactly  as  the  heathen  did ;  but  rather  that  they  were 
superstitious  in  their  observation  of  nine  days  of  mourning,  which 
was  without  example  in  Scripture.  There  was  another  way,  of  con- 
tinuing the  funeral  offices  for  three  days  together,  which  was  al- 
lowed among  Christians,  because  it  had  nothing  in  it  but  the  same 
worship  of  God  repeated.  Then  Euodius,  writing  to  St.  Austin,* 
and  giving  him  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  very  pious  young 
man,  who  had  been  his  votary,  says  that  he  had  given  him  ho- 
nourable obsequies,  worthy  of  so  great  a  soul:  for  he  continued  to 
sing  hymns  to  (xod  for  three  days  together  at  his  grave,  and  on  the 
third  day  offered  the  sacraments  of  redemption.  The  author  of 
the  Constitutions'  takes  notice  of  the  repetition  of  the  funeral  office 
on  the  third  day,  and  the  ninth  day,  and  the  fortieth  day,  giving 
peculiar  reasons  for  each  of  them : — ^^  Let  the  third  day  be  observed 
for  the  dead  with  psalms,  and  lessons,  and  prayers,  because  Christ 
on  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead ;  and  let  the  ninth  day 
be  observed  in  remembrance  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and  also 
the  fortieth  day,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  the  Israelites 
mourning  for  Moses  forty  days ;  and  finally  let  the  anniversary  day 
be  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  deceased." 

"On  the  anniversary  days  of  commemorating  the  dead,  they 
were  used  to  make  a  common  feast  or  entertainment,  inviting  both 
the  clergy  and  people,  but  especially  the  poor  and  needy,  the 
widows  and  orphans,  that  it  might  not  only  be  a  memorial  of  rest 
to  the  dead,  but  an  odour  of  sweet  smeU  to  themselves  in  the 
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sight  of  God,  as  the  author  under  the  name  of  Origen  words  it. 
St.  Chrjsostom  says^  that  they  were  more  tenacious  of  this  custom 
than  they  were  of  some  others  of  greater  importance.  But  this 
often  degenerated  into  great  abuses."^ 


§5.  OF  THB  PRATERS  FOR  THB  DBAD. 

The  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  ancient  church,  at  a  very  early 
period,  entertained  unwarrantable  notions  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
for  the  dead,  and  habitually  made  them  the  subject  of  their  inter- 
cessions both  in  their  public  and  their  private  deyotions.  This 
subject  is  generally  passed  in  silence  by  the  German  authors  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  Christian  church,  but  it  has  been  discussed  by 
different  writers  of  the  English  church,  particularly  by  Bingham 
and  Usher,  from  whom  the  following  summary  of  ancient  autho- 
rities have  been  chiefly  collected  by  Riddle,^  whose  order  and  lan- 
guage is  adopted  in  the  following  article,  with  some  additions  and 
omissions. 

TertuUiaUj  (died  220,)  in  his  treatise  on  the  Soldier's  Chapletj 
speaks  of  prayer  for  the  dead  as  a  custom  of  the  church  at  the  time 
of  his  writing  that  treatise,  which  was  probably  not  long  after  the 
year  200: — "We  make  anniversary  oblations  for  the  dead,  for 
their  birthdays,*'  meaning  the  days  of  their  death.*  In  another 
of  his  works  the  same  author  says  that  it  was  the  practice  of  a 
widow  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband,  desiring  on  his 
behalf  present  refreshment  or  rest^  and  a  part  in  the  first  resurrec- 
tion; and  offering  annually  an  oblation  for  him  on  the  day  of  his 
falling  asleep,  t.  e.,  his  death.  And  elsewhere  he  represents  a 
bereaved  husband  as  praying  for  the  soul  of  his  deceased  wife,  and 

offering  annual  oblations  for  her.t 

Origen  (died  254)  tells  us  that  Christians  in  his  time  "  thought 
it  right  and  useful  to  make  mention  of  the  saints  in  their  public 


*  ObUtionei  pro  deftmotis,  pro  nataUtiifl,  aonaa  die  faoimos. — Tbbtull.  Ih 
Conma  MiUUi,  o.  8. 

f  Pro  Antma  tjiu  oral,  et  refrigerinm  interim  adpoetnUt  ei,  et  in  prima  resar- 

rectione  consortiom,  et  oiFert  annals  diebus  dormitionie  qjua. — Id.  De  MonogaiHia, 

o.  10.    Jam  repete  apud  Denm  pro  cujas  spirita  poetules,  pro  qua  oblationes 

anaaas  reddas.— jfibEAorl.  ad  Cattii.  c.  11.     Tertnllian  held  that  eyerj  little  offence 

of  the  faithftil  would  be  punished  by  delajring  their  resurrection.     Modicum 

Quodque'delictum  mora  resurrectionis  luendum. — De  Ammo,  o.  68. 
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prayers,  and  to  improve  themselTes  bj  the  commemoration  of  their 
worthies.* 

Cyprian  (died  258)  affirms  that  in  his  time  it  was  the  practice  of 
Christians  to  offer  oblations  and  sacrifices  of  commemoration  for 
martyrs,  on  the  anniversary  days  of  their  martyrdom,  with  thanks- 
giving ;  and  he  refers  also  to  the  oblations  and  supplications,  or 
deprecatory  prayers,  on  behalf  of  other  departed  members  of  the 
church.f  In  another  place  Cyprian  says — "When  we  have  de- 
parted hence,  there  is  no  place  left  for  repentance,  and  no  effect  of 
satisfaction."^ 

AmobitUy  in  his  treatise  against  the  heathen,  written  probably 
about  the  year  305,  speaking  of  the  prayers  offered  after  the  con- 
secration of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  supper,  says  that  Chris- 
tians prayed  for  pardon  and  peace  on  behalf  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.§ 

Oi/ril  of  Jerusalem  (died  386)  reports  the  prayer  made  after  con- 
secration of  the  elements  at  the  holy  communion,  in  these  words : 
"  We  offer  this  sacrifice  in  memory  of  all  those  who  have  fallen 
asleep  before  us,  first,  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs, 
that  God  by  their  prayers  and  intercessions  may  receive  our  suppli- 
cations ;  and  then  we  pray  for  our  holy  fathers  and  bishops,  and 
all  that  have  fallen  asleep  before  us,  believing  that  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  their  souls  to  be  prayed  for,  while  the  holy  and  tremen- 
dous sacrifice  lies  upon  the  altar."' 

The  same  writer  furnishes  evidence  that  in  his  time  many  persona 
doubted  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  a  means  of  procuring  benefit  to 
the  dead.  "  I  know  many,"  he  observes  in  the  same  book,  "  who 
say.  What  profit  does  the  soul  receive  that  goes  out  of  this  worl^ 
either  with  sins,  or  without  sins,  if  you  make  mention  of  it  in 
prayer?" 

*  Meminisse  sanotonim  sive  in  ooUectis  solennibas,  siTe  pro  eo  nt  ex  reeordi- 
tione  eomm  proficiaimu,  aptom  et  oonTeniens  Tidetur. — Oriq.  lib.  iz.  m  Bowu  12. 

f  Gelebrentur  hio  a  nobis  oblationes  et  sacrifioia  ob  oommemorationea  eorniB 
Ctpb.  JEjp.  87,  al.  22,  ad  Clerum,  Sacrifioia  pro  eis  semper,  at  meministis,  offeri* 
mus,  quoties  martyrum  passiones  et  dies  anniveraaria  oommemoratione  cele- 
bramas. — Ep.  84,  al.  89.  Non  est  quod  pro  dormitione  ^os  apnd  tos  fiat  oblatio, 
aut  deprecatio  aliqua  nomine  ejus  in  ecclesia  firequentetnr. — Ep.  66,  aL  1. 

I  Qnando  istfaino  ezoessum  faerit,  nnUiis  jam  locus  poenitentin  est  nuUus  satis- 
fadtiones  effectas. — Ctpe.  ad  Demetrian,  {  16. 

{ Cur  immaniter  oonyenticola  nostra  dimi  memerint  ?  In  qnibas  summits 
oratur  Dens,  pax  cunetis  et  Tenia  postulatur,  magistratibus,  exercitibus,  regibust 
familiaribus,  inimicis,  adhuc  Titam  degentibus,  et  resolutis  oorponun  Tlnctione.— 
Arnob.  Adv.  Otntet,  lib.  It. 
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Ghregory  of  Naxianzum  (died  390)  prayed  that  God  would  receive 
the  soul  of  his  brother  Gaesarius.'  Archbishop  Usher  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  this  father,  in  testimony  of  his  dissent  from 
the  opinion  that  the  dead  could  be  profited  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Hying: — "Then  in  vain  shall  one  go  about  to  relieye  those  that 
lament.  Here  men  may  have  a  remedy,  but  afterward  there  is 
nothing  but  bonds,  or  all  things  are  fast  bound."  ^  It  may  be  ob- 
serred  that  this  passage  proves  only  that  Gregory  esteemed  prayer 
of  no  avail  to  those  who  may  die  in  sin. 

In  the  writings  of  Amhroie^  (died  897,)  we  meet  with  prayers  of 
that  father  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  Theodosius  and  Valentinian, 
and  his  own  brother;  and  we  find  him  giving  instructions  to  a 
Christian  not  to  weep  for  a  deceased  sister,  but  to  make  prayers  and 
oblations  for  her.'^  The  same  author  affirms,  in  another  place,  that 
"  death  is  a  haven  of  rest,  and  makes  not  our  condition  worse ;  but 
according  as  it  finds  every  man,  so  it  reserves  him  to  the  judgment 
that  is  to  come."^ 

Aerius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  publicly  protested 
against  the  practice  of  praying  for  the  dead ;  which  he  did  upon 
the  ground  of  the  uselessness  of  such  prayers  to  those  who  were 
the  subjects  of  them.  His  objections  were  met  by  JSpiphanius, 
(died  403,)  who  maintained,^  first,  that  prayer  for  the  dead  was 
useful,  as  testifying  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  living,  inasmuch  as 
it  showed  their  belief  that  the  departed  were  still  in  being,  and 
living  with  the  Lord ;  and  secondly,  as  a  further  argument  that 
'^  the  prayer  which  is  made  for  them  does  profit,  although  it  do  not 
cut  off  all  their  sins ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  while  we  are  in  the  world 
we  oftentimes  slip,  both  unwillingly  and  with  our  will,  it  serves  to 
signify  that  which  is  more  perfect.  For  we  make,'*  continues  he, 
"  a  memorial  both  for  the  just  and  for  sinners ;  for  sinners,  entreat- 
ing the  mercy  of  God ;  for  the  just,  (both  the  fathers  and  patriarchs, 
the  prophets,  and  apostles,  and  evangelists,  and  martyrs,  and  con- 
fessors ;  bishops  also,  and  authorities,  and  the  whole  order,)  that 
we  may  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  rank  of  all  other  men, 
by  the  honour  that  we  do  unto  him,  and  that  we  may  yield  worship 
unto  him.** 

(Jhry%o9tom^  (died  407,)  speaking  of  the  death  of  the  wicked,  says, 
"  They  are  not  so  miich  to  be  lamented  as  succoured  with  prayers, 
and  supplications,  and  alms,  and  oblations.  For  these  things  were 
not  designed  in  vain,  neither  is  it  without  reason  that  we  make 
mention  of  those  that  are  deceased  in  the  holy  mysteries,  inter- 
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oeding  for  them  to  the  Lamb  that  is  Blain  to  take  away  the  sina  of 
the  vorld ;  but  that  some  coneolatioii  may  hence  arise  to  them. 
Neither  is  it  is  Tain  that  he  who  stands  at  the  altar,  when  the  tre- 
mendous myBteriee  are  celebrated,  cries,  '  We  offer  unto  tbee  for 
all  those  that  are  asleep  in  Christ,  and  all  that  make  commemora- 
tions for  them.'  For  if  there  were  no  commemorations  made  for 
them,  these  things  would  not  be  said.  Iiet  us  not  therefore  grow 
weary  in  giving  them  onr  assistance,  and  offering  prayers  for 
them. 

"Let  ns  not  be  weary  in  aid  of  the  departed,  and  in  prayer  for 
them,  for  the  oommtinion  is  a  ain-offering  for  the  whole  world. 
Encouraged  by  this  consideration,  we  pray  for  the  whole  world; 
and  with  martyrs,  confessors,  and  priests,  we  make  mention  also  of 
them  (the  dead)  in  our  prayers,  and  it  snrely  is  possible  by  oar 
prayers,  by  our  offerings  in  their  behalf,  and  by  the  (saints)  invoked 
in  eonneotioa  with  them,  to  obtain  pardon  for  them."*  SeTeral 
other  passages  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  Bingham  and 
Riddle. 

Avguatin  (died  430)  maintained  that  the  martyrs  do  not  need 
tite  prayers  of  the  chnrch,  and  that  we  ought  to  offer  only  thanks- 
^vings  on  their  behalf.  He  considered  that  the  prayers  of  the 
living  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  snch  of  the  dead  as  had  been 
guilty  of  only  minor  trespasses ;  but  that  they  oonld  not  at  all 
assbt  those  who  had  been  very  wicked.  "  There  goes  a  common 
saying  under  his  name,"  says  Bingham,  "  which  Pope  Innooent  HL 
quotes  as  holy  Scripture,  'that  he  who  prays  for  a  martyr  does 
injury  to  the  martyr,  because  they  attuned  to  perfection  in  this  life, 
and  have  no  need  of  the  prayers  of  the  chorch,  aa  all  others  have.' 
Therefore,  be  says,  '  When  they  were  named  at  the  altar,  and  their 
memorials  celebrated,  they  did  not  commemorate  them  as  persons 
for  whom  they  prayed,  as  they  did  all  others  that  restod  in  peao^ 
bnt  rather  as  men  that  prayed  for  the  church  on  earth,  that  we 
tnight  follow  their  steps.'  Upon  this  account,  St.  Austin  thought 
that  oblations  and  alms  that  were  nsoally  offered  in  the  church  (i» 
all  the  dead  that  had  received  ba[ 
such  as  were  very  good,  and  prop 

ligif  jHii  io(»  TO  9cM*6r  riji  oiaovrHH^  *i 
t^  aixovfUnts  iiiitiia  tiri,  xai  fwro  <u 
ytfur  /uti  Itfu*'   xai — ivrarbr  ttattiiit 
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Yery  bad ;  and  for  guch  as  were  very  evil,  though  they  were  no 
helps  to  them  when  they  were  dead,  yet  they  were  some  consoli^ 
tion  to  the  living.  And  to  those  who  derive  any  benefit  from  these 
prayers,  this  is  the  benefit,  either  that  they  obtain  a  full  remission, 
or  that  their  condemnation  be  made  more  tolerable." 

In  the  ConfemoTM  of  AugustiUj  (lib.  ix.  c.  18,)  we  find  a  long 
prayer  of  this  writer  in  behalf  of  his  departed  mother,  Monica. 

Theodoret  (died  456)  says,  '^  After  death  the  punishment  of  sin 
IS  without  remedy  (immedicabilis)."  {QueMit,  in  Ub.  ii.  Reg.^  cap. 
18,  19.) 

In  the  Aj)09toUeal  GonstUvAwns  we  find  the  following  prayer 
among  those  which  are  appointed  to  be  repeated  after  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper : 

"We  ofier  unto  thee  for  all  thy  saints  that  have  lived  weU- 
pleasing  in  thy  sight  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  for  pa- 
triarchs, prophets,  holy  men,  apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons,  readers,  singers,  virgins,  widows, 
laymen,  and  all  whose  names  thou  knowest" 

The  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  at  funerals,  as  given  in  the  Cim- 
gUtutumSj  (lib.  vii.  c.  41,)  is  still  more  express. 

This  chapter  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice  as  introducing  the 
idea  of  the  ministry  of  guardian  angels  for  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
The  prayer  is  for  them  who  have  fallen  asleep,  {wtip  tCnf  xexoir 
(infiivciv,)  for  our  brethren  that  are  at  rest  in  Christ,  {vTtip 
dvaTtavaafisvup  iv  Xp/ar^  d^?jpQP.)  Very  remarkable  in  this 
prayer  is  the  passage,  '^  Forgive  him,  if  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
he  hath  sinned,  and  afford  him  merciful  angels,"  {dyys^vg  evfievei^ 

Tta^axsrricov  avrd).)  Here  is  expressed  a  view  which  our  consti- 
tutions have  in  common  with  many  of  the  church  fathers,  namely, 
that  in  the  death  of  men,  angels  assist  the  dying;  the  angel  of 
peace,  the  pious ;  who  soothes  their  souls,  leads  them  to  heaven, 
and  conducts  them  to  God.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine 
the  age  of  this  prayer ;  for  nothing  is  contained  in  it  that  could 
lead  to  individual  relations  of  time.  There  is,  however,  no  ground 
at  all  to  deny  its  belonging  to  the  age  of  Chrysostom ;  and  our 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  consideration  that  his  extended 
liturgy,  embracing  all  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  life,  contained  also, 
perhaps,  this  prayer  for  them  who  have  fallen  asleep.  It  is  here 
to  be  further  remarked,  that  in  the  author  of  the  Incomplete  Work 
en  Matthew^  (xxiv.  43,)  is  found  the  same  representation  of  the 
angel  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  this  prayer.     In  the  passage 
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cited,  he  calls  him  the  angel  of  deaths  (angelum  mortis.)  Pearson 
has  proved  that  this  author  lived  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Em* 
peror  Theodosius  [who  died  A.  D.  895] ;  and  hence  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  the  mention  of  that  angel  proceeded  from  the  representa- 
tion prevalent  in  the  time  common  to  them  both. 

Jerome  (died  420)  says : — "  While  we  are  in  this  present  world 
we  may  be  able  tp  help  one  another,  either  by  our  prayers  or  by 
our  counsels ;  but  when  we  shall  come  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  neither  Job,  nor  Daniel,  nor  Noah  can  entreat  for  any 
one,  but  every  one  must  bear  his  own  burden."* 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  from  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian,  at  least,  and  probably  from  a  still  earlier  date,  the  church 
was  accustomed  to  offer  prayers  for  the  dead.  Many  teachers  of 
the  church  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  sanctioned  this 
superstitious  practice ;  some  of  them  encouraging  a  belief  that  the 
prayers  of-  the  living  were  a  means  of  procuring  certain  imaginary 
benefits  for  those  who  had  died  in  sin,  as  well  as  for  those  who  had 
departed  in  the  faith ;  but  others  affirming  that  the  dead  could  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  survivors.  So  that  while  it  was 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  prayers  and  oblations  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  dead,  and  was  the  received  and  universal  doctrine  of  the 
church,  it  was  yet  a  question  among  Christian  doctors,  on  which 
they  were  allowed  to  differ,  whether  the  dead  received  any  profit 
from  such  prayers.  The  entire  abandonment  of  a  custom  so  much 
at  variance  with  Divine  truth  was  reserved  for  that  brighter  period 
in  the  history  of  the  church  in  which  ^'the  Bible,  the  Bible  alone," 
began  (perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century)  to  be  recognised  as  the  sole  depository  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion,  and  the  only  unerring  guide  of  Christian 
practice. 

When  the  prayers  of  the  early  Churbh  were  offered  in  behalf  of 
persons  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  faith,  who  were  regarded  as 
about  to  enter  into  happiness.  Christians  were  understood  to  be- 
seech God  that  he  would  receive  those  persons  to  himself;  they 
gave  thanks  for  their  deliverance  out  of  this  sinful  world ;  they 
petitioned  for  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  all  remains  of  sin  and  im- 
perfection in  the  departed;  they  intended  to  offer  a  tribute  of 
respect  and  affection  to  the  deceased,  and  to  testify  their  own  belief 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  life ;  and  they  sought 
to  procure  for  their  departed  friends  the  blessings  of  an  early  share 
in  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  (which  was  confidently 
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expected  by  the  early  Christians,)  as  well  as  favour  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  (when  they  supposed  that  all  men  would  pass  through  a 
fire  of  purgation,)  and  an  augmentation  of  their  reward  and  glory 
in  the  state  of  final  blessedness. 

It  is  certain  also  that  prayers  were  ofibred  for  those  who  had  died 
in  sin,  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  their  sufierings,  or  rendering  their 
condemnation  more  tolerable.* 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  added  to  show  what  sentiments 
were  held  by  the  early  church  on  this  subject,  and  by  what  per- 
versions of  these  errors  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory  was 

evolved. 

« 

'^  Christians,"  says  Dr.  Burton,  '^  were  at  this  time  (namely,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century)  generally  agreed  in  supposing  that 
the  soul  in  its  separate  or  disembodied  state  enjoyed  a  kind  of  con- 
sciousness, and  was  not  insensible  or  asleep.  They  seem,  also,  to 
have  considered  that  the  souls  of  good  and  bad  men  were  in  a 
difierent  state,  or  rather  in  a  different  place ;  for  we  have  little 
means  of  judging  of  the  opinion  of  the  early  Christians  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  souls  of  bad  men :  but  with  respect  to  the 
souls  of  the  righteous,  they  conceived  them  to  be  in  a  place  by 
themselves,  where  they  enjoyed  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  the  happi- 
ness which  awaited  them  hereafter.  It  was  also  believed  by  a  large 
portion  of  Christians,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  would 
take  place  before  the  final  resurrection  of  all  mankind  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  .  .  .  When  they  spoke  of  the  first  resurrection, 
they  meant  that  the  righteous  would  rise  and  reign  with  Christ 
upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the 
general  resurrection  would  take  place.  It  was  natural  for  them  to 
add  to  this  belief,  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  while  they  were 
in  their  separate  abode,  were  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time 
of  the  first  resurrection,  when  they  would  be  released  from  their 
confinement ;  and  their  surviving  friends  did  not  think  it  improper 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  their  own  prayers  to  God,  that  He  would  be 
pleased  to  hasten  the  period  when  those  who  had  departed  in  His 
faith  and  fear  might  enter  into  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

"  This  was  the  only  sense  in  which  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
dead  by  the  early  Christians.  They  did  not  think  that  their 
prayers  could  affect  the  present  or  future  condition  of  those  who 
were  departed.  They  believed  them  to  be  in  a  state  of  happiness 
immediately  after  death,  and  to  be  certain  of  enjoying  still  greater 
happiness  hereafter.     It  was  only  the  period  of  their  entering  upon 
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this  final  state  which  was  supposed  to  be  afiected  oy  the  prayers 
of  the  living ;  and  it  afforded  a  melancholy  satis&ction  to  the  latter 
to  meet  at  the  graves  of  their  friends,  or  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
death,  and  to  remember  them  in  their  prayers  to  GK)d." 


§6.   OF  THE  ORIOIN  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PURGATORY. 

'^  The  idea  of  Hades,  which  was  known  both  to  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Greeks,  was  transferred  to  Christianity,  and  the  assumption 
that  the  true  happiness  or  the  final  misery  of  the  departed  does  not 
commence  till  after  the  general  judgment  and  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  appeared  to  render  necessary  the  belief  in  an  interme- 
diate state.  The  soul  was  supposed  to  remain  there  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  separation  from  the  body  to  the  said  catastrophe.  Jus- 
tin Martyr  makes  the  sotils  of  the  pious  take  up  their  temporary 
abode  in  a  better,  those  of  the  wicked  in  a  worse  place.^  He  even 
terms  that  doctrine  heretical  (§  80)  according  to  which  the  souls  are 
received  into  heaven  immediately  after  death ;  but  he  admits  that 
they  have  a  presentiment  of  their  future  destiny.  Irenseus  also 
assigns  to  the  soul  a  separate  place  of  abode,  where  it  awaits  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  then  reunited.'  Tertullian 
speaks  of  the  sequestration  of  the  body,  but  explicitly  rejects  the 
notion  of  the  sleep  of  the  body.*  He  held  that  the  martyrs  went 
immediately  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 

The  oriental  idea  of  a  purifying  fire  occurs  also  during  this  period, 
in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen.  This  purify- 
ing fire,  however,  is  not  thought  to  perform  its  work  in  the  interme- 
diate state,  but  is  either  taken  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  or  sup- 
posed to  stand  in  some  connection  or  other  with  the  general 
conflagration  of  the  world.'  Origen  thought  that  this  baptism  of 
fire  at  the  end  of  the  world  would  be  necessary  for  those  who  have 
forfeited  the  baptism  of  the  spirit.' 

§  7.   OF  THE  WORSHIP  OF  HARTTRS,  SAINTS,  AND  ANGELS.^ 

The  worship  of  these  came  into  use  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies. Some  few  traces  of  such  worship  at  earlier  periods  may  be 
found,  and  innumerable  instances  of  a  later  date.  It  has  been  a 
great  ^question  whether  such  were  invoked  as  direct  mediators  with 
God,  or  not ;  and  again,  whether  these  invocations  imply  the  offer- 
ing of  such  divine  honours  as  are  paid  to  Christ  or  to  God.     This 
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the  Catholic  writers  generally  deny.  Their  assertion  is,  that  these 
invocations  are  not  acts  of  adoratiany  bat  only  a  means  of  grace  to 
awaken  pious  feeling  and  to  aid  as  in  rendering  dae  worship  to  God. 
Non  %ancti  Dei  appetunt  indebitM  laude%  aed  ut  roHonabikJiat  oh- 
sequium  nostrum.*  The  saints  are  not  our  immediate  intereedscr$ 
with  God ;  but  whatever  they  obtain  for  as  from  God,  they  obtain 
through  Christ  We  therefore  invoke  the  saints,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  do  that  which  we  also  do,  and  which  they  are  better  able 
to  do  than  we  are ;  and  the  united  prayer  of  both  must  be  more 
influential  than  that  of  us  alone.  We  only  implore  the  saints  to 
intercede  with  God  for  us,  that  the  merits  of  Christ  may  be  applied 
to  us ;  and  that  through  him  we  may  obtain  grace  and  glory."' 

The  evangelical  church,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  all  wor- 
ship of  saints  and  images  is  idolatry.  The  primitive  church,  while 
they  scrupulously  worshipped  Christ  as  God,  rejected  with  abhor- 
rence the  worship  of  saints  and  of  images.^ 

The  history  of  the  delusion  above  mentioned  is  sketched  by 
Gieseler  in  the  following  terms  :— 

^^  The  notion  that  the  prayers  of  the  dead  availed  for  the  living 
was  prevalent  in  the  school  of  Origin  even  in  the  third  century,"^ 
but  had  not  yet  sufficient  authority  to  influence  directly  the  mode 
of  honouring  the  martyrs. 

*  Oriffinet  m  Cant.  Cant*  lib.  iU.  ed.  de  la  Eve,  t.  iii.  p.  76 :  Sed  et  omnes  sancti, 
qui  de  hac  Tita  decesserunt,  habentes  adhuc  charitatem  erga  eos  qui  in  hoc  mondo 
aunt,  si  dicantur  euram  gerere  salutis  eorum,  et  jnvare  eoa  preoibos  suis  atque 
interrenta  suo  apud  Deum,  non  mi  ineonvmiMt. — Idem,  in  libr.  Jeau  Nai.  Horn.  16, 
{  6,  (t  IL  p.  487:)  Ego  aie  arbitror,  quod  omnes  iUi,  qui  dormienmt  ante  nos, 
patrea  pugneni  nobiacum  et  a^juvent  nos  orationibna  ania.  Ita  namque  etiam 
qnemdam  de  senioribus  magistris  aadivi  dicentem  in  eo  loco,  in  quo  scriptum  es^ 
in  Numerit,  (zxli.  4,)  quia  Minget  tynagoga  iUa  hane  aynagogam,  sieut  abUngit  vUu* 
luM  hnham  viridtm  m  €ampo.  Dioebat  ergo :  Qnare  hiiguamodi  aimilitndo  assumta 
eat^  niai  quia  hoc  eet»  quod  intelligendum  est  in  hoc  loco,  quod  lynagoga  Domini, 
qufle  nos  pneceasit  in  aanctis,  ore  et  lin^a  oonaumit  adTeraariam  eynagogam,  i.  e. 
orationibua  et  precibna  adversarioB  nostroa  absumit? — Idem,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom. 
lib.  ii.  p.  479 :  Jam  Tero  si  etiam  extra  corpus  positi  vel  sancti,  qui  cum  Christo 
aunt,  agunt  aliquid,  et  laborant  pro  nobis  ad  similitudinem  angelorum,  qui  salutia 
noatrsB  miniateria  proourant:  Tel  ruraum  peccatorea  etiam  ipai  extra  corpus  positi 
agunt  aliquid  secundum  propositum  mentis  suso,  ad  angelorum  nihilominus  simili- 
tudinem sinistrorum,  cum  quibus  et  in  SBtemum  ignem  mittendi  dicuntur  a  Christo : 
habeatur  et  hoe  quoque  mier  occulta  Dei,  nee  chartula  eommiUenda  myeieria,  0rigen*8 
foUower,  Euaebiua  prsep.  Evang.  xii.  o.  8,  begins  with  referring  to  Plato  de  Legg. 
lib.  xi.,  and  then  proceeds :  Ko*  iv  t^  pi^tfyf  8i  i^  Maxxo/ScMuv  (2  Mace.  xt.  14) 
%iyttm  Itptf/uoi  6  fCpo^iTf  futa  ri^v  dwCcOAayi^v  tov  fiiov^  t^fiivof  6pa0^  wtip  too 
HOfOVt  ^  ^^tiia  HOiOVfiiVOf  tCof  iiti  yrfi  iei^pJutfov.  Aft  5i  ^«t  xai  6  Hxitioif 
tovtocf  fttattvtw.    Hence  the  custom,  yery  early,  of  aaking  the  living  martyrs  for 
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^*The  more  remote  the  times  of  the  martyrs,  the  greater  the 
adoration  paid  to  them.  The  heathen  converts,  naturaUj  enough, 
transferred  to  them  the  honours  they  had  been  used  to  pay  their 
demigods,  while  the  horror  of  creatnre-worship,  which  had  hitherto 
operated  as  a  check  on  the  growing  superstition,  had  been  gradu- 
ally dying  away  since  the  extinction  of  paganism.  As  men  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  assemble  for  public  worship  at  the  graves 
of  the  martyrs,  the  idea  of  erecting  churches  (/laprrpia,  memaria) 
over  them  would  readily  occur.  In  Egypt,  the  Christians  began  to 
embalm  the  bodies  of  reputed  saints  and  keep  them  in  their  houses. 
The  communion  with  the  martyrs  being  thus  associated  with  the 
presence  of  their  material  remains,  these  were  dug  up  from  the 
graves  and  placed  in  the  churches,  especially  under  the  altars ;  and 
the  popular  feeling  having  now  a  visible  object  to  excite  it,  became 
more  extravagant  and  superstitious  than  ever.  The  old  opinion  of 
the  efficacy  of  their  intercession  who  had  died  a  martyr's  death, 
was  now  united  with  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  communicate 
with  them  directly ;  a  belief  founded  partly  on  the  popular  notion 
that  departed  souls  always  lingered  around  the  bodies  they  had 
once  inhabited,  and  partly  on  the  views  entertained  of  the  glorified 
state  of  the  martyrs,  a  sort  of  omnipresence  being  ascribed  to  them. 
These  notions  may  be  traced  to  Origen,  and  his  followers  were  the 
first  who  apostrophized  the  martyrs  in  their  sermons,  and  besought 
their  intercession.  But  though  the  orators  were  somewhat  extrava- 
gant in  this  respect,  they  were  far  outdone  by  the  poets,  who  soon 
took  up  this  theme,  and  could  find  no  expressions  strong  enough  to 
describe  the  power  and  the  glory  of  the  martyrs.  Their  relics  soon 
began  to  work  miracles,  and  to  be  valuable  articles  of  trade.  In 
proportion  as  men  felt  the  need  of  such  intercession  they  sought  to 
increase  the  number  of  the  intercessors.  Not  only  those,  who,  on 
account  of  services  rendered  the  church,  were  inscribed  in  the  Dip- 
tycha,  but  the  pious  characters  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  monks  were  ranked  among  the  saints. 
Martyrs  before  unknown  announced  themselves  in  visions ;  others 
revealed  the  place  of  their  burial.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  the  prayers  for  the  saints  were  discontinued,  as  unbefitting 

their  interoession  after  death.  Thus  Enseb.  de  Martyr.  Palnst  cap.  7,  relates 
that  a  certain  Theodocia  in  CsBsarea  approached  the  martyre  who  were  awaiting 
death «  tfutv  ^Xo^^ovoufuvri^  *ai  ola  tlx6i  vttkp  tov  iAPij/u»tvtnf  a^t^  Hpbf  for.  xv^tm 
ytvoftipovi  napaxaxovoa.  On  the  othjer  hand,  there  is  as  yet  no  traoe  of  prayers  to 
the  dead. 
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their  glorified  state.  Christiana  were  now  but  seldom  called  upon 
to  address  their  prayers  to  God ;  the  usual  mode  being  to  pray  only 
to  some  saint  for  his  intercession.  With  this  worship  of  the  saints 
were  joined  many  of  the  customs  of  the  heathen.  Men  chose  their 
patron  saints,  and  dedicated  churches  to  their  worship.  The  hea- 
then, whom  the  Christians  used  to  reproach  with  worshipping  dead 
men,  found  now  ample  opportunity  of  retort. 

'^  Throughout  the  fourth  century  there  was  no  peculiar  preference 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  above  other  saints.  The  church  went  as  yet  no 
further  than  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  her  perpetual  virginity,  to 
which  the  monastic  notions  of  the  time  naturally  led.  The  opinion 
that  she  had  ever  borne  other  children  than  Jesus  was  declared  to 
be  heresy;  as  for  instance  by  Epiphanius,  in  the  case  of  the  AvTiSir 
xouaptavirat  in  Arabia,  A.  d.  367,  by  Jerome  in  the  case  of  Hel- 
vidius  at  Rome,  a.  d.  383,  and  by  the  Macedonian  bishops  in  the 
case  of  Bonosus,  bishop  of  Sardica,  A.  D.  391,  while  it  was  shown 
in  what  way  she  gave  birth  to  our  Saviour  without^  ceasing  to  be  a 
virgin.  Neither  did  the  teachers  of  the  church  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury scruple  to  attribute  to  her  faults;  and  Epiphanius  includes 
certain  women  in  his  catalogue  of  heretics,  for  their  extravagant 
adoration  of  the  Virgin.  The  Nestorian  controversy  first  led  men 
to  set  her  above  all  other  saints  as  the  mother  of  God,  ^soroxog. 

Though  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the  angeU  watched  over 
men  and  brought  their  prayers  to  God,  it  was  thought  unallowable 
to  worship  them,  because  of  the  passages  Col.  ii.  18 ;  Rev.  xiz.  10 ; 
zxii.  8,  9.  Ambrose  is  the  first  who  seems  to  recommend  such  a 
worship ;  and  after  his  time  we  find  mAny  marks  of  adoration  paid 
them ;  though  much  fewer  than  to  the  saints." 

§  8.   RECAPITULATION. — CEMETERIES,  CATACOMBS. 

Flburt  has  concisely  stated  the  ceremonials  of  the  last  offices  to 
the  dead,  which  statement  is  added  as  a  brief  recapitulation. 

''  The  Christians  buried  their  dead  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 
They  first  washed,  then  embalmed  them ;  employing  (saith  Ter- 
tullian)  more  perfumes  and  aromatic  gums  in  this  use  than  the 
heathens  did  in  their  sacrifices.  They  wrapped  them  up  in  fine 
linen  or  silk,  and  sometimes  put  them  on  rich  habits.  They  laid 
them  forth  for  the  space  of  three  days,  during  which  time  they  con- 
stantly attended  the  dead  body,  and  passed  those  days  in  watching 
and  praying  by  it.     Then  they  carried  it  to  the  grave,  accompa- 
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nying  the  corpse  with  torches  and  flambeanSy  with  singiiig  of  peahni 
and  hyninB  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  in  testimony  of  their  hope  of 
the  resurrection.  They  made  prayers  also  on  their  behalf;  offered 
the  sacrifice,  and  made  their  agape  or  love-feaast  for  the  poor,  dis- 
tributing likewise  other  afans  among  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  made  a  fresh  commemoration  for  them,  and  so  from  year 
to  year,  besides  the  standing  commemoration  for  the  dead  always 
joined  with  the  sacrifice. 

'^  The  chmrch  had  officers  appointed  on  purpose  for  the  burying  of 
their  dead,  who  were  called  gravemakers  or  labourers,  and  who  are 
sometimes  reckoned  among  the  clergy.  The  priests  and  bishops 
themselves  looked  upon  the  employment  as  an  honour;  and  St. 
Eutychian,  the  pope,  who  was  himself  a  martyr,  is  reported  to  hare 
interred  with  his  own  hands  the  bodies  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  martyrs.  There  were  often,  together  with  the  body,  put  into 
the  sepulchre  several  other  things,  either  as  marks  of  honour  to  the 
deceased  or  to  preserve  his  memory,  as  the  badges  of  his  dignity, 
the  instruments  of  his  martyrdom,  vials  or  sponges  filled  with  his 
blood,  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  an  ^itaph  on  him,  or  at  least 
his  name,  medals,  leaves  of  laurel  or  some  other  evergreen^  some 
crosses,  and  the  gospel.  They  used  to  Ifr^  the  body  on  its  back, 
the  face  turned  to  the  east.  The  heathens,  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  their  dead,  built  stately  sepulchres  over  them,  either  by  the  sides 
of  the  great  roads  or  in  the  open  fields.  The  Christians,  on  the 
contrary,  removed  their  dead  out  of  sight,  either  after  the  common 
way  of  interment  or  laying  them  in  vaults  under  ground ;  such  as 
were  the  tombs  or  catacombs  near  Rome. 

^*  These  catacombs  were  places  under  ground,  cut  out  of  (quarries 
of  soft  and  brittle  stone,  or  hollowed  out  of  the  beds  of  sand ;  thus 
contrived  by  the  Christians  for  their  burying-places.  There  are 
winding  stairs  leading  down  to  them,  and  long  walks  or  streets 
which  have  on  each  side  of  them,  cut  into  the  earth,  two  or  three 
rows  of  deep  niches,  in  which  the  bodies  are  placed  at  first;  for 
now  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  taken  away.  At  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other  are  spacious  chambers,  vaulted  over  and 
solid  as  the  rest,  having  also  niches  cut  in  them  like  those  of  the 
walks.  The  greatest  part  of  these  chambers  are  painted  with 
divers  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  their  churches 
also  were  wont  to  be.  And  in  some  of  these  cemeteries  there  are 
subterranean  churches.  In  many  of  them  there  have  been  found 
marble  coffins,  adorned  witl|  figures  of  bas-relief  j  representing  the 
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same  histories  as  the  paintings  do.  These  were  the  sepulchres  of 
the  most  considerable  persons ;  every  one  of  these  cemeteries  is 
like  a  city  under  ground,  and  some  of  them  two  or  three  stories 
deep.  In  them  the  Christians  found  a  place  of  retreat  during  the 
persecutions ;  there  they  kept  the  relics  of  the  martyrs ;  there  they 
met  and  celebrated  the  holy  offices ;  nay,  and  there  some  of  them 
constantly  resided,  as  is  written  of  many  of  the  popes.  The  book 
called  Roma  Svhterranea  is  a  description  of  these  ancient  ceme- 
teries. They  remained,  the  greatest  part  of  them,  for  a  long  time 
unknown,  the  entrance  into  them  having  been  stopped  up ;  and  it 
was  but  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  they  were  dis- 
covered. These  cemeteries  are  sometimes  called  the  councils  of 
the  martyrs,  their  bodies  being  there  assembled  together,  or.  are^ 
narea^  from  the  sandy  soil  where^  they  were  generally  placed.  In 
Africa  they  were  also  called  arese. 

"  They  had  of  old  a  religious  ambition  of  being  buried  near  to  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs ;  and  this  is  that  which  at  last  brought  so 
many  graves  and  tombs  into  the  churches ;  for  it  was  of  a  long  time 
observed  not  to  bury  the  dead  but  without  the  walls  of  cities.  The 
veneration  they  had  for  relics,  and  their  distinct  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection, wore  out  that  aversion  among  the  Christians  which  the 
ancients,  even  the  Israelites  themselves,  had  for  dead  bodies  and 
graves.'* 

We  wait  with  great  interest  for  a  splendid  work,  already  an- 
nounced, on  these  catacombs,  in  which  is  to  be  given  a  complete 
copy  of  all  the  epitaphs  and  inscriptions,  together  with  coloured 
plates  of  the  sculpture  and  paintings  of  these  secret  chambers  of 
the  sainted  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

OF  THB  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  GHUBOH. 
§1.   PEBLIMIKAEY  EBMARKS. 

Sacbbd  seasons  are  an  institution,  not  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
but  of  the  chnreh.  No  authority  for  their  observance  is  derived 
from  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  neither  do  they  belong  to 
the  apostolical  age  of  the  church.  The  churches  established  by 
the  apostles,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  observed 
the  times  and  seasons  of  the  Jews ;  but  it  was  particularly  the 
office  of  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  admonish  the  infant  church 
that  such  observances  are  not  an  essential  part  of  religion.  He 
resisted  all  attempts  to  impose  the  yoke  of  Mosaic  ceremonies  on 
Gentile  converts.  From  Jewish  converts  he  removed  the  oppressive 
and  useless  burden  of  their  festivals,  and  discountenanced  the 
observance  of  their  sacred  days. 

But  in  common  with  the  other  apostles,  this  minister  of  the 
Gentiles  sanctioned  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
instead  of  the  seventh,  as  the  Christian  Sabbath.  This,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  great  command  of  the  Decalogue,  was  consecrated  as 
holy  time ;  and  is  in  reality  the  only  sacred  season  of  the  Christian 
church.  All  other  times  and  seasons  are  carnal  ordinances,  having 
no  Divine  authority.  The  Christian  Sabbath,  therefore,  ought  to 
have  the  first,  the  last,  the  only  place  in  the  calendar  of  the 
church.  Such  is  its  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  There  it  stands 
apart,  separate,  distinct  from  all  other  days,  as  holy  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  there  it  should  stand  fast  for  ever,  in  the  mild  majesty 
with  which  Heaven  has  invested  the  solemn  day.  It  has  no  affinity 
or  connection  with  the  innumerable  holy  days,  fasts,  and  festivals, 
movable  and  immovable,  with  which  pious  usage  and  papal  super- 
stition has  crowded  the  calendar  of  the  church,  and  by  which  this 
sacred  day  of  the  Lord  was  overlaid  and  lost  for  many  centuries, 
until  brought  forth  to  light  and  again  restored  to  its  original 
sanctity  by  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
626' 
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§2.   OF  THB  CHRISTIAN   SABBATH. 

Thb  primitive  church  observed  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  The  Jewish  converts  considered  the  abrogation  of  the 
ceremonial  law  to  relate  only  to  their  exemption  from  its  burden- 
some rites ;  and  continued  religiously  to  observe  the  Sabbath  as 
holy.  Converts  from  paganism,  on  the  contrary,  contemplated 
Christianity  as  a  dispensation  altogether  new,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  as  totally  abrogated.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  to 
them  a  fixed  point,  the  beginning  of  this  new  dispensation,  the 
new  passover  from  bondage  to  freedom,  from  death  to  life.  This 
great  event  they  refused  to  commemorate  on  the  same  day  which 
the  Jews  observed  for  another  end,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
selected  the  first  day  of  the  weejk.  The  import  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  they  accounted  more  significant  and  important  than  that 
of  the  Jewish.  The  one  commemorated  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  creation ;  the  other,  the  beginning  of  a  nobler  work  by 
the  great  Creator  himself,  who  was  light  and  life  to  all. 

'Twas  great — ^to  speak  the  world  from  naught, 
'Twas  greater — to  redeem.. 

The  early  Christian  converts,  whether  pagan  or  Jewish,  seem 
not  to  have  been  conscious  when  or  where  or  how  the  ancient 
economy  was  abrogated,  and  the  gospel  dispensation  introduced. 
But,  in  process  of  time,  the  one  was  gradually  discontinued  and 
fulfilled  in  the  other.  Hie  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  as  the 
first  day  of  the  week  was  at  first  introduced  as  a  separate  instir 
tiUion.  Both  this  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  were  kept  for  some 
time ;  then  the  Christian  began  to  take  precedence  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath ;  finally,  the  latter  passed  wholly  over  into  the  former, 
which  now  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  Sabbath  of  the  Israelites. 
But  their  Sabbath,  the  last  day  of  the  week,  was  strictly  kept  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  first  day,  for  a  long  time  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  temple  and  ^ts  worship.  Down  even  to  the  fifth 
century  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  continued  in 
the  Christian  church,  but  with  a  rigour  and  solemnity  gradually 
diminishing  until  it  was  wholly  discontinued. 

No  historical  record,  sacred  or  profane,  has  informed  us  of  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Lord's  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as 
the  Christian  Sabbath.  It  doubtless  was  very  early;  probably 
from  the  first  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of 
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Pentecost.  The  first  day  of  the  week  had  been  signalized  by  the 
resurrection  and  the  ascension  of  onr  Lord ;  and  now  again  in  the 
fulfilment  of  hb  promise  in  the  miraculous  shedding  forth  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  his  disciples  while,  in  joyful  expectation  of  the 
erent,  they  were  all  assembled  in  one  place  for  the  worship  of 
their  ascended  Saviour.  From  this  time,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  they  continued  to  meet  on  this  day,  for  ever  memorable  bj 
these  remarkable  erents.  No  law  was  requisite  for  this  purpose. 
The  impulse  of  their  own  hearts  was  enough  to  bring  them  to- 
gether on  each  return  of  this  eventful  day. 

When  Paul  was  at  Troas,  the  disciples  came  together,  appa- 
rently according  to  established  custom,  on  the^rsf  day  of  the  weekj 
to  break  bread ;  on  which  occasion  the  apostle  preached  to  them. 

The  apostle  also  directs  the  Corinthians,  on  the  first  dojf  of  the 
week,  to  lay  aside  for  charitable  purposes  a  certain  sum,  according 
as  the  Lord  had  prospered  them.  Here  we  hare,  at  least,  a  distinct 
notice  of  the  reckoning  by  weeks.  What  directed  the  apostle  to 
specify  the  firet  day  of  the  week  rather  than  the  seventh  7 

John,  in  Patmoirt,  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.  Whence 
this  early  and  familiar  use  of  the  expression  to  denote  a  specific 
day?  It  is  an  appellation,  descriptive  of  a  certain  day,  given 
without  explanation,  as  if  well  understood  and  in  common  use. 
Here  is  a  fair  presumption,  if  not  a  conclusive  inference,  that  the 
day  was  already  known  by  this  name  because  observed  as  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Christian  church. 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  upon  which 
any  reliance  can  be  placed  as  evidence  of  the  religious  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day  by  the  apostolical  churches. 

Soon  after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  the  evidence  becomes  clear 
and  full  that  the  Sabbath  was  solemnised  in  the  Christian  church 
for  religious  worship,  and  kept  as  holy  unto  the  Liyri. 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  canon,  and  the  death  of 
John  the  apostle,  a  persecution  was  instituted  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor.  Pliny,  the  younger,  in  re- 
porting to  the  emperor  the  prosecuti<ft[B  that  had  been  held  against 
them,  mentions,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  a  certain 
stated  day,  staio  die,  before  it  was  light,  for  the  worship  of  Christ 
as  God.  This  statement  is  evidence  that  these  Christians  kept  m 
day  as  holy  time,  but  whether  it  was  the  last,  or  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  does  not  appear.^ 

Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  about  forty  years  later,  says  that 
they  (Christians)  neith^  celebrated  the  Jewish  festivals,  nor  ob* 
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seryed  their  Sabbaths,  nor  practised  circumcision.'  In  another 
place  he  says  that  they,  both  those  who  lived  in  the  city  and  they 
who  lived  in  the  country,  were  all  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  day 
which  is  denominated  Sunday,  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
prayer,  exhortation,  and  communion.  The  assembly  meet  on 
Sunday y  because  this  is  the  first  day  on  which  God,  having  changed 
the  darkness,  and  the  elements,  to  ox&tog  xcu  *t7(v  v^YfV  tpi'^/agj 
created  the  world ;  and  because  Jesus  our  Lord  on  this  day  arose 
from  the  dead. 

This  sacred  day  was  usually  denominated  ^  xvpuixriy  ^^  Domi- 
nieusj  the  LarcFa  day;  but  sometimes,  also,  Sunday j  diem  8oli9j 
n  Tov  rffuov  fifispaj  in  compliance  with  the  common  phraseology, 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  day  in  addressing 
the  heathen.  During  the  early  ages  of  the  church  it  was  never 
entitled  '<the  Sabbath;''  this  word  being  confined  to  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  contihued  to  be  observed  for  several  centuries  by  the  converts 
to  Christianity. 

The  author  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  introduces  the  Lord 
as  saying,  <«  The  Sabbaths  which  you  now  keep  are  not  acceptable 
to  me;  but  those  which  I  have  made,  when,  resting  from  all 
things,  I  shall  begin  the  eighth  day,  that  is,  the  beginning  of  the 
other  world."  «For  which  cause,"  he  adds,  «we  observe  the 
eighth  day  with  gladness,  in  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  and, 
having  manifested  himself  to  his  disciples,  ascended  into  heaven.* '^ 

Tertullian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  says,  «  We  cele- 
brate Sunday  (diem  salts)  as  a  joyful  day."  «  On  the  Lord's  day 
{die  Daminico)  we  think  it  wrong  to  fast  or  to  kneel  in  prayer." 

<<  A  true  Christian,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  contemporary 
with  Tertullian,  «  according  to  the  commands  of  the  gospel, 
observes  the  Lord's  day  by  casting  out  all  bad  thoughts,  and 
cherishing  all  goodness,  honouring  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord, 
which  took  place  on  that  day." 

Dionysius  of  Corinth,  of  the  same  age,  in  a  letter  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  preserved  by  Eusebius,  mentions  their  faithful  observance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  and  their  reading  of  the  Scriptures  on  the 
occasion. 

These  authorities  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Lord's  day  was 
observed  by  Christians  of  the  second  century  for  religious  worship. 
The  use  of  the  term  by  those  writers  may  fairly  be  assumed  as 
explanatory  of  the  same  expression  in  Rev.  i.  10,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  1  Cor.  xvi.  2,  and  Acts  xx.  7,  and  illustrated  by 
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usage  of  the  ehnreh  in  the  age  following,  justifies  the  belief  thit 
from  the  beginning  the  Lord's  day  has  been  observed  in  ths 
Christian  ehnreh.  At  first,  and  for  several  centuries,  it  was  kept 
in  connection  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  but  by  degrees  the  ob- 
serrance  of  the  latter  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  former  has  erer 
since  continued  to  be  the  sacred  day  of  the  Christian  church. 

No  law  or  precept  appears  to  have  been  giren  by  Christ  or  the 
apostles,  either  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  or  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  day,  or  the  substitution  of  the  first  for 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  The  reasons  for  keeping  the  first 
day  in  preference  to  the  seventh,  have  been  already  stated  from 
Justin  Martyr.  They  are  more  fully  explained  by  Leo  the  Great, 
of  the  fifth  century: — «  On  this  day  the  world  bad  its  origin.  On 
the  same  day,  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  death  came  to 
an  end,  and  life  began.  It  was  upon  this  day  also  that  the  apostles 
were  commissioned  by  the  Lord  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  to  offer  to  all  the  world  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
On  the  same  day  came  Christ  into  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and 
breathed  upon  them,  saying,  <  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And 
finally  on  this  day  the  Holy  Ghost  was  shed  forth  upon  the  apos- 
tles !  So  that  we  see  as  it  were  an  ordinance  from  Heaven  evi- 
dently set  before  us,  showing  that  on  this  day,  on  which  all  the 
gifts  of  God's  grace  have  been  vouchsafed,  we  ought  to  celebrate 
the  solemnities  of  Christian  worship.'* 

But  the  most  decisive  and  satisfactory  authority  on  this  subject 
is  perhaps  that  of  Eusebius,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
ninety-first  (xcii.)  Psalm,  says — 

<<  The  Word  [Christ]  by  the  new  covenant  translated  and  trans- 
ferred the  feast  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  morning  light,  and  gave  00 
the  symbol  of  true  rest — the  9aving  LorcTM  day — ^the  first  [day]  of 
light  in  which  the  Saviour  obtained  the  victory  over  death,  kt. 
On  this  day,  which  is  the  first  of  the  Light  and  of  the  true  Sun, 
we  assemble  after  an  interval  of  six  days,  and  celebrate  holy  and 
spirituals  Sabbath:  even  all  nations  redeemed  by  Him  throughout 
the  world,  assemble,  and  do  those  things  according  to  the  spiritaal 
law  which  were  decreed  for  the  priests  to  do  on  the  Sabbath :  all 
things  which  it  was  duty  to  do  on  the  Sabbath,  [t.  e,  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,]  thene  we  have  trantferred  to  the  Lord's  dat,  as  more 
appropriately  belonging  to  it,  because  it  has  the  precedence,  sod 
is  first  in  rank,  and  more  honorable  than  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  It 
is  delivered  to  us,  Ttopa&doTOu,  handed  down  by  traditionj  thst 
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we  should  meet  together  on  this  day,  and  it  is  evidence  that  we 
should  do  these  things  announced  in  this  Psalm/''*  (Ps.  zcii.) 

In  process  of  time  the  Christian  Sabbath  took  the  name  of  the 
Lord^B  day  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath;  or,  as 
Ghrysostom  informs  us,  because  <<  the  Lord  arose  from  the  dead 
on  this  day."  Ignatius  appears  to  be  the  first,  subsequent  to  the 
author  of  Revelation,  to  designate  it  by  this  appellation.' 

In  this  review  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  one 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  Divine  guidance  of  that  good  Spirit 
which  leads  into  all  truth.  Under  this. peculiar  oversight,  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  was  ordered,  while  yet  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews  was  continued ;  nor  was  the  latter  superseded  until 
the  former  had  acquired  the  same  solemnity  and  importance  which 
belonged,  at  first,  to  that  great  day  which  God  originally  ordained 
and  blessed.  The  design  and  end  of  both  was  indeed  the  same, 
the  extension  of  God's  grace  to  man.  The  Lord's  day  was,  in 
reality^  the  same  to  the  people  of  God  under  the  new  dispensation, 
that  the  Sabbath  was  to  the  people  of  Israel.  Each  was  the  great 
central  point  of  its  own  dispensation  respectively,  the  cardinal 
principle  in  the  system,  and  the  chief  means  of  the  spiritual  edifi- 
cation of  the  people. 

No  sooner  was  Constantine  established  upon  the  throne,  than 
he  began  to  bestow  special  care  upon  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day.  He  required  his  armies  to  spend  the  day  in  devotional 
exercises.  No  courts  of  judicature  were  to  be  held  on  this  day ; 
no  suits  or  trials  in  law  prosecuted ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  works 
of  mercv,  such  as  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  were  declared  lawful. 
Subsequently,  Christian  emperors  confirmed  and  extended  these 
decrees.  All  public  shows,  theatrical  exhibitions,  dancing,  and 
amusements  were  strictly  prohibited.  Similar  decrees  were  also 
passed  by  various  councils,  requiring  a  faithful  attendance  upon 
public  worship,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  day,  by  solemn 
suspension  of  all  secular  pursuits  and  abstinence  from  amusements 
and  vain  recreations.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  c.  29,  about  the 
same  time  forbade  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  historical  facts  in  regard  to  the  observance  both  of  the 
ancient  Sabbath  and  of  the  Lord's  day  as  holy  time,  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  Both  were  observed  in  the  Christian  church  down  to  the  fifth 
century,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  Eastern  church  both  days 
were  regarded  as  joyful  occasions,  but  in  the  Western  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  was  kept  as  a  fast. 
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2.  Both  were  solemnized  by  public  religioiis  assemblies  for  tbe 
instmction  and  spiritual  edification  of  the  hearers  and  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

3.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  was  kept  chiefly  by  conrerts  from 
that  people  and  on  their  own  account;  who,  though  freed  from 
the  bondage  of  the  law,  adhered  in  this  respect  to  the  custom 
of  their  fathers.  But  in  time,  after  the  Lord's  day  was  fully  esta- 
blished, the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  was  gradually 
discontinued,  and  finally  was  denounced  as  hereticaL  .  As  the 
light  of  the  morning  star  gently  fades  before  the  rising  sun,  yet 
both  lingering  awhile  together  in  the  horizon,  each  subserring 
alike  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  conspiring  to  a  common  end ;  so  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Sabbath,  these  lights  of  the  moral  world, 
in  harmonious  action  fulfilled  their  original  destiny;  the  leaser 
continually  waning  before  the  increasing  splendour  of  the  greater 
light. 

But  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  church,  though  right  in 
theory,  and  to  some  extent  in  practice,  continued  through  succes- 
sive centuries  down  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  be- 
yond it,  wrong  in  principle^  in  that  she  disowned  the  sanctity  of 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  Li  other  words,  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Sabbath  neither  was  recognised  by  the  ancient  fathers,  nor  by 
Luther  pr  Calvin  or  by  the  early  Reformers.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  Puritans,  to  their  immortal  honour,  first  to  expound  and  en- 
force the  law  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  based  on  the  authority  of 
Qod*s  word.  They  better  read  the  law  of  the  Lord  our  God  on 
this  subject,  and  bringing  it  out  from  the  enormous  mass  of  saints' 
days  and  festivals  with  which  the  church  had  overlaid  it,  like  some 
priceless  gem  disinterred  from  the  rubbish  of  many  generations, 
presented  it  to  the  gaze  and  admiration  of  the  world  radiant  with 
heaven's  own  lustre.  The  influence  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is 
not  more  clear  or  genial  than  is  that  of  the  Christian  Sabbath 
upon  the  whole  English  race  wherever  found.  They  and  they 
alone  have  a  Sabbath,  a  Christian  Sabbath,  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
by  God's  command.  With  all  else  throughout  Christendom  the 
Sabbath  is  a  holiday,  a  festival,  observed  by  common  consent  like 
other  saints'  days  and  festivals  of  the  calendar. 

The  true  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  first  promul- 
gated by  an  English  dissenter,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Bound,  D.  D., 
of  Norton,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  About  the  year  1595,  he 
published  a  famous  book,  entitled  «  Sabbathum  Veteris  et  Novi 
Testamenti,  or  The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath."     In  this  book 
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he  maintained  <<that  the  seventh  part  of  our  time  onght  to  he  de- 
Yoted  to  God — ^that  Christians  are  bound  to  rest  on  the  Lord's 
day  as  much  as  the  Jews  were  on  the  Mosaic  Sabbath,  the  com- 
mandment about  rest  being  moral  and  perpetual ;  and  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  persons  to  follow  their  studies  or  worldly  business 
on  that  day,  nor  to  use  such  pleasures  and  recreations  as  are  per- 
mitted on  other  days."  This  book  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
The  doctrines  which  it  propounded*  called  forth  from  many  hearts 
a  ready  response,  and  the  result  was  a  most  pleasing  reformation 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  <<  It  is  almost  incredible,"  says 
Fuller,  <<  how  taking  this  doctrine  was,  partly  because  of  its  own 
purity,  and  partly  for  the  eminent  piety  of  such  persons  as  main- 
tained it ;  so  that  the  Lord's  day,  especially  in  corporations,  began 
to  be  precisely  kept ;  people  becoming  a  law  unto  themselves,  for- 
bearing such  sports  as  yet  by  statute  permitted;  yea,  many 
rejoicing  at  their  own  restraint  herein."  The  law  of  the  Sabbath 
was  indeed  a  religious  principle,  after  which  the  Christian  church 
had,  for  centuries,  been  darkly  groping.  Pious  men,  of  every  age, 
had  felt  the  necessity  of  Divine  authority  for  sanctifying  the  day. 
Their  conscience  had  been  in  advance  of  their  reason.  Practi- 
cally they  had  kept  the  Sabbath  better  than  their  principles 
required. 

Public  sentiment,  however,  was  still  unsettled  in  regard  to  this 
new  doctrine  respecting  the  Sabbath,  though  few  at  first  violently 
opposed  it.  <<  Learned  men  were  much  divided  in  their  judgments 
about  these  Sabbatarian  doctrines;  some  embraced  them  as  an- 
cient truths  consonant  to  Scripture,  long  disused  and  neglected, 
now  seasonably  revived  for  the  increase  of  piety.  Others  con- 
ceived them  grounded  on  a  wrong  bottom;  but  because  they 
tended  to  the  manifest  advance  of  religion,  it  was  a  pity  to  oppose 
them ;  seeing  none  have  just  reason  to  complain,  being  deceived 
into  their  own  good.  But  a  third  sort  flatly  fell  out  with  these 
propositions,  as  galling  men's  necks  with  a  Jetoish  yoke^  against 
the  liberty  of  Christians ;  that  Christ,  as  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
had  removed  the  rigour  thereof,  and  allowed  men  lawful  recrea- 
tions ;  that  this  doctrine  put  an  unequal  lustre  on  the  Sunday,  on 
set  purpose  to  eclipse  all  other  holy  days,  to  the  derogation  of  the 
authority  of  the  church ;  that  this  strict  observance  was  set  up 
out  of  faction,  to  be  a  character  of  difference  to  brand  all  for  liber- 
tines who  did  not  entertain  it." 

No  open  opposition,  however,  was  at  first  manifested  against 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Bound.     No  reply  was  attempted  for  several 
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years ;  and  <<  not  bo  much  as  a  feather  of  a  quill  in  print  did  wag 
against  him."  His  work  was  soon  foUowed  by  several  other  trea- 
tises in  defence  of  the  same  sentiments.  '<  AU  the  Puritans  fell 
in  with  this  doctrine  and  distinguished  themselves  by  spending 
that  part  of  sacred  time  in  public,  &mily,  and  private  deyotion." 
Even  Dr.  Heylin  certified  the  triumphant  spread  of  those  puri- 
tanical sentiments  respecting  the  Sabbath,  whfle  he  disclosed  his 
inveterate  hatred  of  them  in  the  following  terms : — <«  This  doctrmci 
carrying  such  a  fair  show  of  piety,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people,  and  such  as  did  not  examine  the  true  grounds 
of  it,  induced  many  to  embrace  and  defend  it;  and  in  a  very 
little  time  it  became  the  most  bewitching  error  and  the  most 
popular  infatuation  that  ever  was  embraced  by  the  people  of 
England." 

Such  hostility  to  the  doctrine  soon  became  general  on  the  part 
of  the  established  clergy.  Without  attempting  a  refutation  of  the 
doctrine,  <<  they  exclaimed  against  it  as  putting  a  restraint  upon 
Christian  liberty ;  as  putting  too  great  a  lustre  upon  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  as  tending  to  eclipse  the  authority  of  the  church  in  at- 
tending festivals." 

Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  public  refutation  of  these  puri- 
tanical notions  respecting  the  Sabbath.  The  doctrine  of  the  Pu- 
ritans he  characterizes  as  an  *<odde  and  new  device  of  theirs," 
and  he  charges  them  with  setting  forth  <<from  an  odde  corn^ 
and  after  a  new  fashion,  which  we  little  thought  of,  their  Sabbath 
speculations.  Such  was  their  cunning  set  upon  us  afresh  again, 
by  dispersing  them  in  printed  books,  which  for  ten  years*  space 
before,  they  had  been  in  hammering  among  themselves  to  make 
them  compleat."  In  conclusion,  the  worthy  churchman  proposes 
to  himself  the  rare  consolations  of  his  death-bed,  derived  from  the 
vain  hope  with  which  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  utterly  sup- 
pressed this  dangerous  tenet.  (« It  is  a  comfort  to  my  sool,  and 
will  be  to  my  dying  hour,  that  I  have  been  the  man  and  the  means 
that  the  Sabbatarian  errors  and  impieties  are  brought  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  state."  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  1599,  sup- 
pressed Dr.  Bound's  book,  and  ordered  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
printed. And  Popham,  lord  chief  justice,  did  the  sam^  the  year 
following.  "These,  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Heylin,  "were  good  re- 
medies, had  they  been  soon  enough  applied ;  yet  not  so  good  as 
those  which  were  formerly  applied  to  Goppin  and  Thacker,  who 
were  hanged  at  Bury  for  spreading  Brown's  books  against  the 
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church."  Such  was  the  amiable  spirit  of  these  Christian  men 
toward  those  who  plead  for  a  rel^ous  obseryance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath. 

But  these  efforts  at  extermination  only  propagated  more  exten- 
sively the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath.  Though  condemned 
by  the  chief  justice,  says  Fuller,  <<  these  Sabbatarian  doctrines 
took  the  privilege  to  pardon  themselves,  and  were  published  more 
generally  than  before.  The  price  of  the  doctor's  book  began  to 
be  doubled,  as  commonly  books  are  then  most  called  on  when 
called  in ;  and  many  who  hear  not  of  them  when  printed,  inquire 
after  them  when  prohibited;  and  though  the  book's  wings  were 
dipt  from  flying  abroad  in  print,  it  ran  the  faster  from  friend  to 
friend  in  transcribed  copies ;  and  the  Lord's  day  in  most  places 
was  most  strictly  observed."  Whitgift  died  soon'  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  book,  and,  in  1606,  Dr.  Bound  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  book  with  large  additions.  <<  And,  indeed,  such  was 
its  reputation  that  scarcely  any  catechism  or  comment  was  pub- 
lished by  the  stricter  divines  for  many  years,  in  which  the  morality 
of  the  Sabbath  was  not  strongly  recommended  and  enforced." 
The  subject,  indeed,  became  the  principal  controversy  of  the  age. 
It  changed  to  a  great  extent  the  topics  of  discussion  in  the  church. 
Hitherto  the  dispute  of  contending  parties  had  been  about  the 
eeremoniaU  of  religion;  now  it  was  directed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures.  Among  these  that  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  first 
in  order  and  importance. 

The  subject  continued  to  be  discussed  for  many  years.  Public 
enactments  were  made  to  contravene  these  puritanical  notions  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day.  For  this  intent,  in  the  famous 
Declaration  of  Sports,  May  24,  1618,  James  I.  signified  his  royal 
pleasure  <«that  after  the  end  of  divine  service  his  good  people 
should  not  be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged  from  any  lawful 
recreations ;  such  as  dancing  either  of  men  or  women,  archerie 
for  men,  leaping  or  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless  recreations ; 
nor  from  having  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  or  morris-dances,  and 
setting  up  of  May-poles,  or  other  sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the 
same  be  had  in  due  and  convenient  times  without  impediment  or 
let  of  divine  service." 

This  declaration  opened  a  flood  of  immorality  upon  the  country, 
and  brought  into  great  trials  such  as  opposed  this  public  desecra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  day.  Archbishop  Laud,  ever  memorable  for  his 
vindictive  hatred  of  the  Puritans,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  against  the  new  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  the  day.     At  the 
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reqnest  of  tho  people  the  lord  chief  jostice  Richardson  had  or- 
dered the  suppression  of  «  Sunday  revels/'  But  Laud  had  the 
address  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  clergy  to  cause  the  order  of  the 
chief  justice  to  be  revoked  which  suppressed  the  revels,  against 
which  the  people  complained,  as  not  only  introducing  «a  great 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  but  riotous  tippling,  contempt  of 
authority,  quarrels,  murders,"  etc.  A  spectacle  most  extraordi- 
nary, the  laity  petitioning  for  the  religious  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  and  the  bishop  of  Protestant  England  and  his  clergy 
pleading  for  the  authorized  profanation  of  it !  Laud  and  his  party 
prevailed ;  the  order  was  revoked,  and  the  Declaration  of  Sports 
renewed,  "  otU  of  a  pious  care  for  the  service  of  Q-od  and  far  sup- 
pressing those  humours  that  oppose  truths  and  for  the  ease^  com- 
fort^ and  recreation  of  his  majesty* s  well-deserving  people." 

Many  of  the  stern  defenders  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  re- 
fused to  publish  the  king's  declaration,  and  were  ejected  from  their 
livings:  others  were  prosecuted,  imprisoned,  and  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things,  just  for  conscientiously  remembering  the  Sabbath 
day.  Mr.  Prynne,  the  chronologist  of  these  troublous  times,  dis- 
misses this  subject  by  saying,  « It  were  endless  to  go  into  more 
particulars ;  how  many  hundred  ministers,  in  this  and  other  dioceses, 
have  been  suspended  from  their  ministry,  sequestered,  driven  from 
their  livings,  excommunicated,  persecuted  m  the  high  commission, 
and  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  for  not  publishing  this  declara- 
tion, is  experimentally  known  to  all  men." 

Opposition,  however,  gradually  ceased ;  better  sentiments  pre- 
vailed, and  the  church  of  England  was  at  length  constrained  to 
receive  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day 
at  the  hands  of  the  persecuted  Puritans.  Accordingly,  England, 
Scotland,  and  America,  and  they  only,  of  all  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, enjoy  a  Christian  Sabbath. 

§8.  OF  THE  SACRED  SEASONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH. 

The  ancient  church  were  not  careful  to  prescribe  a  specific  time 
or  place  for  the  celebration  of  their  religious  festivals.  These 
seasons  were  regarded  as  sacred^  not  for  any  peculiar  sanctity  be- 
longing to  the  day,  or  hour,  in  which  they  were  solemnized,  in 
itself  considered,  but  merely  as  being  set  apart  from  a  common  to 
a  religious  use.^ 

All  the  early  religious  festivals  of  the  church  wwe  at  first 
observed  as  a  voluntary,  not  as  an  imperative  duty.     The  views  of 
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the  ancient  chnrch  on  this  subject  are  expressed  by  the  historian 
Socrates,  in  his  remarks  on  the  celebration  of  Easter : — 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  neither  the  ancients  nor  moderns  who 
have  affected  to  follow  the  Jews,  have  any  rational  foundation  for 
contending  so  obstinately  about  it.  For  they  have  altogether  lost 
sight  of  the  fact,  that  when  our  religion  superseded  the  Jewish 
economy,  the  obligation  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  ceremonial 
types  ceased.  That  it  is  incompatible  with  Christian  faith  to  practise 
Jewish  rites  is  manifest  from  the  apostles  expressly  forbidding  it, 
and  not  only  rejecting  circumcision,  but  deprecating  contention 
about  festival  days.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  writes, 
<  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the 
Itiw  ?'  And  continuing  his  strain  of  argument,  he  demonstrates 
that  the  Jews  were  in  bondage  as  servants,  but  that  the  Christians 
were  called  into  the  liberty  of  sons.  Moreover,  he  exhorts  them  to 
disregard  days,  months,  and  years.  Again,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  he  distinctly  declares  that  such  observances  are  mere 
shadows,  wherefore  <  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink, 
or  in  respect  of  any  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sab- 
bath days,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come.'  The  same 
truths  are  also  confirmed  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  <  For  the 
priesthood  being  changed,  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  change  of 
the  law.'  Neither  the  apostle,  therefore,  nor  the  evangelists,  have 
anywhere  imposed  the  yoke  of  servitude  on  those  who  have  em- 
braced the  gospel ;  but  have  left  Easter,  and  every  other  feast,  to 
be  honoured  by  the  gratitude  of  the  recipients  of  grace. 

<<  Men  love  festivals  because  they  afford  them  cessation  from 
labour ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  each  individual,  in  every  place, 
according  to  his  own  pleasure,  has,  by  a  prevalent  custom,  cele- 
brated the  memory  of  the  saving  Passion.  The  Saviour  and  his 
apostles  have  enjoined  us  by  no  law  to  keep  this  feast ;  nor  in  the 
New  Testament  are  we  threatened  with  any  penalty,  punishment, 
or  curse  for  the  neglect  of  it,  as  the  Mosaic  law  does  the  Jews. 
It  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy,  and  for  the  re- 
proach of  the  Jews,  because  they  polluted  themselves  with  blood  on 
their  very  feasts,  that  it  is  narrated  in  the  gospels  that  Jesus  suf- 
fered <in  the  days  of  unleavened  bread.'  The  apostles  had  no 
thought  of  appointing  festival-days,  but  of  promoting  a  life  of 
blamelessness  and  piety.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  feast  ^f 
Easter  has  been  introduced  into  the  church  from  some  old  usage, 
just  as  many  other  customs  have  been  established.'" 

The  number  of  religious  festivals  was  at  first  small.     The  most 
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ancient  rubrics  mention  only  those  of  the  Passion^  of  Easter,  and 
of  Whitsonday,  commemorative  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christy  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Christmas  was  not 
observed  as  a  sacred  religious  festival  until  the  fourth  century, 
when  it  became  customary  to  observe  saints'  days  ;*  among  which, 
this  was  the  most  sacred.  The  earliest  authorities  on  this  point, 
are  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Jerome,  as  quoted  above. 
Chemnitz,  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  afiBrms  that,  for  four  hundred 
years,  the  festivals  of  the  church  were,  1.  The  Lord's  day; 
2.  That  of  the  Passion ;  3.  Of  the  Resurrection ;  4.  The  Ascen- 
sion ;  5.  Pentecost ;  6.  The  Nativity  and  Baptism  of  Christ.*  For 
later  acts  of  councils,  see  references.^ 

The  festivals  of  the  Christian  church  resolve  themselves  into 
three  grand  divisions,  in  each  of  which  there  is  one  great  festival 
bearing  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  others  of  the  same  dass,  as  their 
common  centre.  These  great  festivals  are  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsunday.  Of  these  the  first  two  relate  to  the  scenes  of  Christ's 
humiliation  on  earth;  the  last  to  his  glorious  exaltation  and  power 
as  displayed  in  the  shedding  forth  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Each  of 
these  feasts  is  preceded  by  preparatory  rites,  and  followed  by 
corresponding  festivities.  So  that  from  the  first  of  December  to 
the  Sunday  of  Whitsuntide  these  successive  solemnities  form  a  con- 
nected representation  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
from  his  incarnation  to  his  triumphant  ascension.  He  became  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us,  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  our  nature ; 
he  suffered  and  died ;  and  arose  in  glorious  power,  whereby  he  is 
able  to  provide  for  all  his  followers  to  the  end  of  the  world.  These 
are  the  great  truths  in  our  Lord's  history  which  this  series  of  festi- 
vals commemorates. 

Christmas  commemorates  the  birth  of  Christ ;  Ood  himself  be- 
coming man.  This  great  event  indeed  is  represented  by  two  so- 
lemnities ;  the  birth  of  Jesus  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  when 
this  Divine  Being  entered  on  his  earthly  existence,  and  became 
subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  human  nature ;  and  the  day  of  his 
baptism  on  the  sixth  of  January,  when  he  first  manifested  himself 
as  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah.  On  this  occasion  his  Divine  power 
and  glory  were  publicly  revealed ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  day  is 
styled  Epiphany,  the  manifestation. 

*PrimitiTo  igitnr  et  Tet^ris  ecdesin  fetta  per  aimot  qnodringentos,  hme 
ftienmi;  piimo,  dies  Dominica;  Mcnndo,  feetum  passionia  Christi  (ParateaTe); 
tertio,  reaurrectionia :  quarto,  Moanaioikia ;  qninto,  pentoeoaies;  sazto,  nativi- 
tatis  et  baptismi  ChriatL 
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The  obBervaQce  of  the  birth  of  Christ  as  a  religiotis  festival  be- 
gan in  the  fourth  century  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Eastern  church,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  By  this 
solemnity  it  was  proclaimed  how  the  eternal  Word  became  flesh ; 
and  hoWy  by  becoming  man,  he  made  it  possible  for  man  himself  to 
become  like  God  himself.  But  in  addition  to  this  union  between 
God  and  mau,  Jesus,  by  being  born  of  a  woman,  exhibited  also  the 
tenderest  of  all  human  relations,  that  of  parent  and  child.  Christ- 
mas therefore  is  a  festive  celebration  expressive  of  the  happiness 
of  the  human  family,  and  of  the  purest  relations  of  domestic  life. 

Since  the  fourth  century  it  has  been  customary  to  celebrate,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  the  death  of  Stephen  the  first 
martyr,  as  standing  nearest  the  manger  of  the  infant  Saviour. 
The  death  of  the  martyr  was,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
ancient  church,  his  birthday.  Hence  the  familiar  saying  of  the 
fathers :  «<  Heri  natus  est  Christus  in  terris,  ut  bodies  Stephanus 
nasceretur  in  coelis." 

Next  followed  the  memorial  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  which 
naturally  connected  itself  with  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
especially  taught  us  that  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  He  was  also  a  martyr ;  not  indeed  like  Stephen,  but  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  For  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church  to  reckon  all 
as  martyrs  who  fearlessly  stood  up  as  witnesses  for  the  truth,  not 
counting  their  own  lives  dear  unto  them,  though  they  may  at 
length  have  died  a  natural  death. 

As  these  days  commemorate  those  who  testified  their  love  for 
Christ,  the  one  by  a  long  life  of  undeviating  fidelity,  and  the  other 
by  an  heroic  death,  so  another  commemorates  those  who,  in  tender, 
unconscious  childhood,  yielded  up  their  lives  for  the  preservation 
of  the  infant  Saviour.  The  twenty-eighth  of  December,  Inno- 
cents' day,  was  set  apart  in  memory  of  the  innocent  children  who 
suffered  death  by  the  jealous  cruelty  of  Herod.  Thus  these  mar- 
tyr-feasts are  connected  with  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  This 
connection  illustrates  the  deep  earnestness  with  which  the  ancient 
church  regarded  the  death  of  Christ. 

Between  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  his  manifestation, 
there  is  another  which  commemorates  an  important  event  of  his 
life, — ^his  circumcision.  Festum  eircumetnonia  et  naminii  Jeau. 
The  later  fathers  of  the  church  connected  with  the  observance  of 
this  day  the  festivities  of  the  new-year's  day,  by  which  means  it 
was  dishonoured  by  many  wanton  and  extravagant  rites  adopted 
from  heathen  nations. 
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The  feast  of  Epiphany  condaded  the  solemnities  connected  with 
that  of  the  birth  of  Ohrist.  This  is  an  ancient  oriental  festiyal; 
and  may  have  been  established,  through  the  influence  of  the  Gnos* 
tics,  as  early  as  the  second  century. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  feast  of  purification,  or  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  temple,  was  added  to  those  which  are  connected 
with  Christmas.  The  time  of  holding  this  feast,  styled  Candlemas, 
from  the  number  of  lights  which  were  borne  in  procession  on  the 
occasion,  was  necessarily  determined  by  that  of  Christmas  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December. 

The  solemnities  of  Easter  stand  in  close  connection  with  those 
of  Christmas.  Of  the  historical  origin  of  this  feast  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  With  essential  variations,  it  sprang  from  the  PassoYcr, 
the  great  festival  of  the  Jews,  to  which  it  retains  many  striking 
analogies.  It  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  significant  of  all 
the  festivals  of  the  Christian  church.  It  commemorates  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  This  momentous  event, 
BO  important  in  the  scheme  of  grace,  is  signalized,  both  by  this 
great  annual  festiyal,  and  by  the  weekly  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day. 

This  great  festive  season  is  preceded  by  a  preparatory  fast  of 
forty  days,  the  carnival,  caro  vale  1 

The  solemnities  immediately  connected  with  Easter  begin  with 
Palm  Sunday ;  commemorative  of  our  Lord's  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  when  the  enthusiastic  multitude  strewed  palms  in  the 
way  before  him.  The  tragedy  begins  with  a  triumphal  procession; 
unnatural,  indeed,  and  inconsistent,  because  merely  an  earthly, 
triumph ;  and  oh  !  how  unlike  that  of  the  Eternal  King  on  his  en- 
try into  the  city  of  the  Kew  Jerusalem  above.  The  shouts  of  the 
tumultuous  assembly  and  their  loud  hosannas  are  soon  to  be  ex- 
changed, by  the  malice  of  the  priests,  for  their  maledictions  and 
phrenzied  exclamations  of  rage.  And  yet  the  blessed  Saviour, 
meekly  submissive  to  his  Father's  will,  calmly  proceeds,  in  full 
consciousness  of  all  this,  to  meet  his  certain  death. 

First  of  all  he  institutes  the  Lord's  supper,  expressive  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of  saints.  The  memory  of  this 
transaction  is  perpetuated  by  Maunday  Thursday,  dieM  my^teruh 
rum,  d%e%  natali» — caliei$,  dies  viridium,  etc. 

Then  follows  that  day  of  awful  suffering,  and  of  amazing  grace, 
when  Jesus  died  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world, — Q-ood 
Friday.  It  is  expressive  of  the  surpassing  love  of  Christ  in  dying 
for  the  salvation  of  man.    But  the  benevolent  ends  of  this  sacrifice 
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were  accomplished  by  mysterious  sufferings.  All  was  darkness  and 
gloom.  The  snn  itself  was  shrouded  in  darkness.  All  nature,  in 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  great  Deliverer,  gave  signs  of 
wo.  How  much  deeper  then  the  sorrow  with  which  the  heart  of 
man  should  be  touched  on  this  occasion.  Hence  the  expresftire 
silence  and  sadness  with  which  the  day  is  solemnized. 

Saturday  following  was  named  the  Great,  or  Holy  Sabbath.  On 
this  day  the  Lord  lay  in  his  grave,  and  rested  from  the  great  work 
of  redemption,  as  also  on  the  night  following.  This  night  was  also 
observed  with  peculiar  solemnity,  that  sacred  night  of  all  nights. 
The  church  assembled  in  silent  sadnesip,  and  passed  its  mournful 
vigils  in  watching,  in  prayer,  and  in  torch-light  processions.  In 
connection  with  this  solemnity  the  ancient  church  was  accustomed 
to  foreshadow,  by  peculiar  rites,  the  second  coming  of  the  Son 
of  man. 

But  when  the  morning  dawned,  oh,  what  a  morning !  It  was 
announced  with  the  triumphant  exclamation.  The  Lord  is  risen ! 
yes,  verily  the  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  was  the  universal  response. 
Easter  now  is  fully  come.  Easter,  that  day  of  joy,  of  salvation, 
that  royal,  triumphant  day;  that  day  of  light,  of  life,  and  of  sal- 
vation, that  feast  of  feasts.  Old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold, 
all  things  are  become  new.  The  ancient  dispensation  has  passed 
away;  and  the  new  now  begins.  For  this  reason  the  ancient 
church  began  the  new  year  with  this  day.  In  like  manner,  the 
Christian  sabbath,  the  resurrection  day,  is  not,  like  the  Jewish,  the 
conclusion  of  the  seven  days,  but  the  beginning  of  a  new  week. 

The  conclusion  of  Easter  was  Whitsunday,  Dominica  in  albi$j 
dies  neophytorumy  etc.  On  this  day  the  neophytes,  candidates  for 
church-membership,  were  received  into  full  communion  by  appro- 
priate solemnities,  after  which  they  laid  aside  the  white  garments 
with  which  they  had  been  clad,  and  in  which  they  appeared  in 
public  on  this  occasion. 

The  cycle  of  Whitsunday  commemorates  the  complete  manifest- 
ation and  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  earthly  course  is  com- 
pleted ;  he  lives  indeed  still,  but  only  as  our  risen  Lord.  As  with 
the  Jews  the  interval  between  the  Passover  and  Pentecost  was  holy 
time,  so  also  with  Christians,  the  seven  weeks  between  Easter  and 
Whitsunday  were  religiously  observed.  It  was  the  favourite  time 
for  solemnizing  the  right  of  baptism.  As  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  all  were  accustomed,  during  this 
interval,  to  stand  in  prayer.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  read 
and  expounded,  because  this  book  particularly  treats  of  his  resur- 
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rection.  None  fasted  daring  this  season.  Business  was,  as  mnch 
as  possible,  suspended,  and  the  time  devoted  to  festivity  as  a  pro- 
longed thanksgiving.  In  a  word,  the  whole  was  a  joyons  Sunday, 
a  religious  holiday,  a  prolonged  echo  of  the  acclamation  of  the  re- 
surrection morning.     ' 

The  last  of  all  these  days  relating  to  our  Lord's  mission  on  earth 
was  the  Ascension,  when  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  began  in  the 
manger,  ended  in  the  glories  of  heaven. 

S  4.  OF  THB  OOBItUPT  ORIGIN  AND  INFLUBHCB  OF  THl  FBSTIVALS 

OF  THB  CHURCH. 

• 

In  the  institution  of  these  festivals  reference  was  had  sometiaies 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  sometimes  to  the  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
and  at  other  times  to  the  festivals  of  pagan  nations.^  These  feaA- 
vals  of  the  church  accordingly  became  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
Judaism,  paganism,  and  Christianity.  As  men  are  known  by  their 
gods,  so  the  character  of  their  religion  is  manifested  by  their  fes- 
tivals. The  degenerate  character  of  the  church  is  partially  indi- 
cated in  this  blending  of  heathen  festivals  and  Jewish  observances 
with  religions  festivals.  These  festivals  had  their  origin  in  a  cor- 
rupt age  of  the  church,  and  are  a  manifest  token  of  degeneracy. 

As  early  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  church  began  to 
manifest  an  attachment  both  to  Jewish  and  to  pagan  forms  and 
ceremonies.  The  original  simplicity  of  Christian  worship,  adapted 
to  a  spiritual  religion,  became  unsatisfactory.  The  multitude 
craved  an  outward  religion,  that  should  address  itself  to  the  senses 
rather  than  to  the  heart ;  something  that  should  amuse  and  divert, 
and  appease  the  religious  propensities  of  men  without  disturbing 
them  in  their  sins.  Such  external  attractions  the  church  sought 
to  give  to  her  religion  by  the  establishment  of  new  festivals,  uid 
by  converting  Jewish  and  heathen  ceremonies  into  Christian  so- 
lemnities. Accordingly,  many  such  observances  were  adopted  into 
Christian  worship  in  the  sixth  century,  under  (Gregory  the  Great, 
from  the  Jewish  and  heathen  ritual.' 

This  propensity  discovered  itself  at  an  earlier  period,  and  was  often 
censured,  but  it  only  increased  with  the  progress  of  degeneracy. 

The  commemoration  of  martyrs  and  confessors  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  numerous  festivals  in  honour  of  saints,  and  many  other 
superstitions  connected  with  sacred  relics,  invocations,  and  pQ* 
grimages« 

The  introduction  of  the  observance  of  Christmas  in  the  fourth 
century,  led  the  way  to  many  other  festivals,  as  has  been  already 
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intimated.  These  and  kindred  canses  sufficiently  acconnt  for  the 
continuous  and  enormous  multiplication  of  fasts  and  festivals  under 
the  papacy.  \«  Within  two  hundred  years  from  the  death  of  Ghry- 
sostom,  Mahomet  broke  upon  the  world,  and  the  tempest  which  he 
raised  came  0$  a  hUuit  of  health  upon  the  ncstions.  What  Mahomet 
and  his  caliphs  found  in  all  directions  where  their  scimetars  cut  a 
path  for  them,  was  a  superstition  so  abject,  an  idolatry  so  gross 
and  shameless,  church  doctrines  so  arrogant,  church  practices  so 
dissolute  and  puerile,  that  the  strong-minded  Arabians  felt  them-* 
selves  inspired  anew  as  God's  messengers,  ^  reprove  the  error  of 
the  world,  and  authorized  as  Ood's  avengers  to  punish  apostate 
Christendom."'  This  was  the  age  of  festivals  and  fasts,  with  which 
the  calendar  became  so  crowded,  that  the  cycle  of  the  entire  year 
presents  scarcely  a  single  day  which  was  not  commemorated  by  some 
of  those  solemn  puerilities  of  papal  superstition. 


$5.   OF  IHB  OHBOKOLOGT  07  THB  OALBKDAK. 

Thb  reckoning  of  chronology  by  the  Cfhrigtian  era  was  intro- 
duced in  the  sixth  century  by  Dionysius,  a  Roman  abbot,  and  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  was  denominated  the  Dyonisianera, 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  system  of  chronology,  time  was 
reckoned  by  the  Jews  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  by  the  Romans 
from  the  founding  of  Rome,  or  by  consulships,  or  by  the  reign  of 
their  emperors.  The  calendar  was -revised  by  Julius  Csesar,  forty- 
five  years  before  Christ,  and  the  year  made  to  begin  on  the  first  of 
January  instead  of  the  &st  of  March.  The  Dionysian  era  began 
A«  D.  631,  but  it  has  been  subject  to  certain  modifications,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  correction  of  the  epact,  and  the  reduc- 
tion from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  25th  of  December. 

It  is  not  distinctly  known  when  the  reckoning  of  time  by  an  ee- 
eheiagtieal  year  began  in  the  church.  The  Jews  had  a  civil  year, 
which  dated  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  began  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  Tisri,  corresponding  to  the  first  half  of  Septem- 
ber, and  styled  H  JCS^H  tS^Kh.  Their  ecclesiastic  or  religiotis  year, 
having  the  same  name,  began  the  first  of  the  month  Nisan,  corre- 
sponding with  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  Passover  followed  im- 
mediately, and  all  their  festivals  were  reckoned  from  this  date. 
From  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  above  reference,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ecclesiastical  year  in  the  Christian  church  was  adopted  from 
the  Jewish,  and  corresponded  with  it.    In  the  fifth  century  the 
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feast  of  the  Annuneiatianj  March  25th,  which  also  has  an  intiinate 
relation  to  the  25th  of  December^  was  accounted  the  beginning  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  religious 
reckoning  of  the  Jews.  This  became  a  fixed  point  for  the  church 
from  which  to  date  all  their  festivals,  or  as  Chrysostom  expresses 
it,  it  was  Ttfcm^  xau  pi^a  rHv  eofrav  rov  ILfiarov.  This  feast, 
according  to  the  Council  of  Toletum,  x«  c.  1,  was  to  be  held  on  the 
13th  of  December,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  Christmas,  as  in  Milan; 
or  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  January,  as  in  the  Ethiopian  and  Armenian 
churches  respectively.  In  France  it  was  observed  on  the  25th  of 
March  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  England  even  down 
to  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Western  church  generally  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to 
date  their  ecclesiastical  year  from  the  advent  of  Christ,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  church  at  Rome.  Between  the  seventh  and  ninth  cen- 
turies this  festival  was  extended  to  include  $ix  sabbath  days.  This 
number  was  afterward  reduced. 

The  Eastern  church,  like  the  Western,  celebrated  the  advent  for 
a  series  of  days,  but  differed  entirely  from  that  church  in  the  redd- 
ening of  their  religious  year.  This  they  began  from  the  feast  on 
the  erection  of  the  cross,  eroueh'fna$-day,  September  14tlu 

This  mode  of  reckoning  time,  by  eeeUnaUieal  and  eivU  years, 
must  have  caused  much  confusion  and  inconvenience.  And  some 
important  reasons  must  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
chronology  so  complicated  and  inconvenient.  The  primitive  church 
were  probably  influenced  in  their  adherence  to  this  arrangement 
by  their  desire  to  embrace  in  their  sacred  seasons  all  the  leading 
incidents  of  our  Saviour's  life.  The  Julian  reckoning  of  time  from 
the  first  of  January  they  rejected,  because  of  its  relation  to  pagan 
chronology.  For  many  centuries  this  day  was  stigmatised  by  them 
as  a  day  for  fasting  and  penance,  or  as  a  day  fit  only  to  be  ob- 
served by  fools  and  hypochondriacs,  the  observance  of  which  was 
forbidden  by  various  ecclesiastical  councils  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries.' 

The  names  of  months  and  weeks,  and  the  consequent  division  of 
time  by  them,  the  church  in  general  derived  from  the  Roman  car 
lendar.  But  they  rejected  the  names  of  January  and  February  as 
being  associated  with  paganism.  For  the  same  reason  they  re- 
jected the  reckoning  by  calends,  nones,  and  ides.  They  divided 
the  year  into  fifty-two  weeks,  and  gave  to  each  a  specific  name,  as 
hMloma%  magnaj  h<bdama$  authentieaj  ififito,  pctnaoj  luctuaOi 
eruei$j  indulgentue^  ptuchaUiy  penteeo9tali$y  trinitaii$j  etc.    Thej 
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uniformly  began  the  week  on  Sunday,  which  they  styled  the  LotcTb 
day,  xvptaacn  rifiBfKiy  and  the  weeks  which  followed  were  denomi- 
nated, Advent,  Epiphany,  etc.  They  manifested  the  same  zealous 
opposition  to  paganism  by  rejecting  the  Roman  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  Monday,  Tuesday,  dies  luncg,  martisy  etc.,  each 
being  named  after  some  pagan  god.  Some  ascetics  retained  Sun- 
day, dies  9oli»y  but  only  in  a  mystical  sense,  relating  to  the  Sun  of 
righteousness.  But  the  names  of  the  others  they  uniformly  re- 
fused and  substituted  in  their  place  the  appellations /eridjmimay 
secunda,  etc.,  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  etc."^ 

The  festivals  of  the  church  are  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
weekly  and  annttal;  movable,  and  immovable,  i,  e.  fixed  to  a  cer- 
tain day  of  the  month  on  which  they  always  occur ;  higher,  middle, 
and  lower ;  universal  and  particular ;  ancient  and  modem ;  civil 
and  ecclesiastical;  secular  and  religious. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  the  nativity,  rd  ysvs^Xuiy  the 
church  generally  denoted  not  the  natural  birth,  but  the  death  of  the 
person  commemorated  by  the  festival,  the  deceased  being  supposed 
at  death  to  be  born  to  a  new  and  nobler  state  of  being.  The  na- 
tivity however  of  our  Lord,  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  i^  to  be  understood  in  its  appropriate  and  obvious  signifi- 
cation. 

§  6.   OF  THB  SPECIFIC   SOLBMNITIES  AND  FBASTS   OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  Easter,  commemoration  both  of  the  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  Thu9  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  festivals  of 
the  church.  Unlike  the  Christmas  festival,  it  was  a  movable 
feast,  restricted  to  no  prescribed  day.  The  Jewish  Christians  re- 
garded it  as  their  passover,  and  connected  with  it  another  ob- 
servance commemorative  of  the  resurrection.  Gentile  Christians 
observed  the  weekly  Sabbath  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  and  Friday  preceding  as  a'  memorial  of  his  death, 
setting  aside  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  passover.  The  Jewish  idea 
of  the  passover  prevailed  in  the  East,  the  Gentile  view  in  Rome  and 
generally  in  the  Western  churches.     These  conflicting  views  gave 


*  It  is  a  little  nngolar  that  our  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  had  an  origin 
iimUar  to  that  which  was  so  obnozioas  to  the  primitiTe  church,  as  maybe  seen  by 
obseriing  their  Saxon  origin.  Sunnadaeff,  Sun's  day;  Monandaeg^  Moon's  day; 
Tuatlaeff,  day  of  Tuscio,  i.  e.  Mars ;  Wodtmdaeg,  day  of  Woden,  or  Odin,  a  northern 
deity ;  Torsdaeg^  day  of  Thor,  a  deity  answering  to  Jupiter ;  Frydaeg,  day  of  Frig- 
g%  the  Venus  of  the  North;  Saeterdaeg,  day  of  Sacter,  i.  «.  Saturn. 
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rise  in  the  second  century  to  a  formal  and  protracted  controyersy 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  church,  and  became  the  occa- 
sion of  bitter  hostility  between  them.  The  details  of  this  contro- 
yersy the  reader  will  find  in  the  histories  of  this  period  of  the 
church. 

The  feast  of  Easter  was  introduced  by  a  season  of  fatting^ 
sometimes  of  forty  days,  like  our  Lord's  fast  in  the  wilderness, 
Matt.  iv.  2,  or  of  Moses,  Ex.  xxxiv.  28.  This  was  styled  the 
qvuidrigenma.  Sometimes  the  fast  continued  one  or  more  days, 
or  forty  haursy  and  then  again  expanded  to  three,  to  six,  and  eyen 
to  seven  weeks.  It  was  finally  settled  at  forty  days,  commencing 
on  Wednesday  of  the  seventh  week  before  Easter,  and  excludii^ 
the  intermediate  Sundays,  called  Sundays  in  Lent,  not  of  Lent. 
This  fast,  styled  the  Camivaly  from  caro  vahj  began  with  A$h 
Wednesday  and  ended  with  the  Saturday  before  Easter.  The 
camiyal  of  the  Italians  is  a  festival  which  precedes  the  fast  of 
Lent,  but  that  fast  is  itself  the  carnival  of  church  history. 

The  entire  week  before  Easter,  beginning  with  Palm  Sunday, 
was  kept  as  holy  time ;  but  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seyenth  were  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  sacred  above  the  other  days  of  this  week. 
The  week  was  denominated  the  great  week  and  passion  week. 

The  name  of  Ash  Wednesday  is  derived  from  a  superstitious 
custom  of  the  Romish  church.  A  quantity  of  ashes  is  consecrated 
and  then  sprinkled  oyer  the  heads  of  the  congregation,  while  the 
admonition  is  given  in  Latin,  Jtemember — ^^Dust  thou  art^  and 
unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.** 

Maunday  Thursday. — This  was  the  fifth  day  of  passion  week, 
called  also  dies  mandate  dies  mysteriorumj  eucharisticej  panis^ 
indulgenticBj  etc.  It  was  observed  by  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  ancient  love^feasts 
were  discontinued,  this  day  was  observed  as  Sk  feast  of  love.  With 
these  ceremonies  was  also  joined  that  of  washing  the  feet  by  cate- 
chumens and  candidates*  for  baptism.  The  creed  was  also  publicly 
rehearsed  by  them  on  this  day,  and  pardon  was  extended  to  the 
penitent,  hence  called  dies  indulgentice. 

Good  Friday. — This  was  the  sixth  day  of  passion  week,  so 
called  from  the  good  derived  from  the  death  of  Christ.  The  day 
was  observed  as  a  strict  fast.  The  customary  acclamations  and 
doxologies  were  omitted,  and  nothing  but  the  most  plaintive  strains 
of  music,  such  as  tcvove  iTieriaaVy  etc.,  were  allowed.  No  bell  was 
rung  on  this  occasion.    None  bowed  the  knee  in  prayer,  because 
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thus  the  Jews  reviled  Jesus.  Matt,  xxvii.  29.  Neither  did  any 
present  the  kiss  of  charity,  for  Judas  betrayed  his  Lord  with  a 
kiss.  The  sacramental  elements  were  not  consecrated,  the  altars 
were  divested  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  gospel  of  John  was 
read,  because  he  was  a  faithful  and  true  witness  of  our  Lord's 
passion. 

The  seventh  day  of  this  week,  the  Grreat  Sabbath, '  as  it  was 
called,  was  observed  with  rigorous  precision  as  a  day  of  fasting. 
Religious  worship  was  celebrated  hy  nighty  and  the  vigils  of  the 
night  were  continued  until  cock-crowing,  the  hour  when  the  Lord 
was  supposed  to  have  arisen.  At  this  instant  the  stillness  of  these 
midnight  vigils  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  joyful  acclama- 
tion. The  Lord  is  risen,  the  Lord  is  risen !  the  Lord  is  risen 
indeed ! 

This  day  was  particularly  set  apart  for  administering  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  with  a  reference  to  the  baptism  wherewith  Christ 
was  at  this  time  baptized,  and  for  the  consecration  of  the  holy 
water.  The  Scripture  lessons  for  this  day  were  various  selections 
from  the  prophets. 

The  day  of  Easter  was  celebrated  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy  as  a  second  jubilee.  In  connection  with  appropriate  devo- 
tional exercises,  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  the  day  by  deeds 
of  charity  and  mercy — ^by  granting  liberty  to  the  captive,  freedom 
to  the  slave,  and  pardon  to  the  criminals.  Charities  were  dis- 
pensed to  the  needy.  Courts  of  justice  were  suspended.  Each 
participated  in  the  general  joy  and  felt  his  bosom  swell  with  the 
«  wide  wish  of  benevolence." 

The  week  following  Easter,  Octave  of  Easter^  was  observed  as  a 
continuation  of  the  festival.  The  time  was  spent  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  celebrating  the  mysteries,  and  other  appropriate  ex- 
ercises. During  this  time,  they  who  had  been  baptized  at  Easter 
appeared  arrayed  in  whitey  in  token  of  that  purity  of  life  to  which 
they  were  bound  by  their  baptismal  vows.  On  the  Sabbath  fol- 
lowing, Dominica  in  albis,  they  laid  aside  their  garments  of  white, 
and  after  this  became  integral  members  of  the  church.  The  day 
was  called  White  Sunday  from  their  appearing  in  white  for  the 
last  time. 

Ascension  day  occurs  first  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  viii. 
c.  88,  as  one  of  the  solemnities  connected  with  Easter. 

Trinity  Sunday  is  of  late  and  uncertain  origin.  To  this  cycle 
belong  then  Palm  Sunday,  Holy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  Easter 
Eve,  and  the  Octave  of  Easter. 
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2.  WhitauntidBj  Whit  Sunday ,  Pentecoitj  commemoratiye  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  an  early  festival  of  the  church,  mentioned 
by  Irenseus^  and  Tertullian,'  of  the  second  century.  It  continued 
fifty  days,  covering  the  time  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide ;  and 
then  again  its  application  is  restricted  to  that  particular  time 
which  perpetuated  the  memory  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
It  is  in  reality  a  continuation  of  the  great  feast  of  Easter,  just  as 
the  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  descent  of  the  Spirit  are  con- 
nected in  the  economy  of  grace.  This  cycle  begins  with  the  feast 
of  the  Ascension  and  ends  with  the  Octave  of  Easter. 

8.  Ohristnuu. — This  is  generally  agi^eed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  festival  begins  with  the  Advent  on  the 
last  of  November,  and  continues  until  Epiphany^  January  6th. 
But  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  church,  since  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  have  agreed  in  observing  the  25th  of  December 
more  particularly.  The  Advent  is  preliminary  and  preparatory  to 
this,  and  the  Epiphany  closes  this  sacred  festival  in  honour  of  the 
incarnate  Saviour.  Many,  misled  by  the  term  a^d^iqj  advent^  as 
it  occurs  in  the  earliest  of  the  fathers,  have  supposed  that  the 
Advent,  as  a  festival,  was  of  apostolic  origin;  whereas  the  first 
authentic  mention  of  it  as  such  is  in  the  Council  of  Mascon,  p.  8, 
A.  D.  682. 

In  regard  to  the  Nativity,  it  appears,  from  an  oration  of  Cbry- 
sostom  on  this  occasion  in  the  year  886,  that  this  festival  had  been 
introduced  ten  years  before,  for  the  first  time,  into  Antioch  and 
Syria,  and  that  others  claimed  for  it  a  high  antiquity,  asserting 
that  it  was  known  from  Thrace  even  unto  Spain.^  Epiphany  was 
observed  at  an  early  period;  Christ's  entrance  upon  his  public 
ministry  being  an  event  of  greater  interest  than  that  of  his  birth, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  censures  those  who  seek  too  anxiously  the 
Saviour's  birth.^  He  is  the  first  who  makes  mention  of  the  feast 
of  Epiphany. 

Augustin  reconmiends  a  suitable  remembrance  of  Christmas, 
but  does  not  honour  it  as  a  solemn  festival.  He  expressly  asserts 
that  the  church,  by  conunon  consent,  held  it  on  the  25th  of  De- 
cember.' Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  in  the  third 
century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth,  the  church  was  not 
agreed  either  in  regard  to  the  time  or  reasons  for  observing  this 
festival;  and  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  differed 
totally  in  their  manner  of  celebrating  it.  About  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Christmas  and  Epiphany 
should  be  observed  as  two  distinct  festivals,  the  one  on  the  25th 
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of  December,  the  other  on  the  6th  of  January.*  Prom  that  time 
this  arrangement  has  been  very  generally  observed. 

The  festivals  connected  with  the  cycle  of  the  Nativity  are  St. 
Stephen's  day,  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  the  Innocents^  day, 
the  Circumcision,  the  Epiphany,  and  the  Purification. 

4.  Festivah  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. — "No  instance  of 
divine  honour  paid  to  Mary  is  recorded  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  fifth  century.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Proklus  of  Constanti- 
nople were  the  first  to  pay  these  honours  to  her.  Festivals  to  her 
memory  began  to  be  held  about  the  year  481,^  but  were  not  gene- 
rally observed  until  the  sixth  century.  From  this  time  until  the 
sixteenth  century  they  were  general  in  all  the  Western  churches, 
though  difiering  in  number  and  in  rank  in  the  several  countries 
of  Europe.'  The  Greek  church  observes  only  three  great  festivals 
of  this  description. 

The  following  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  principal  festivals  in 
question : — 

1.  The  festival  of  the  Purification.  Candlemas,  Feb.  2,  insti- 
tuted in  the  sixth  century.* 

2.  Of  the  Annunciation,  popularly  styled  Lady  Day,  Mi^rch 
25,  an  early  festival,  styled  by  St.  Bernard  radix  omnium  fes- 
torum,^^    It  dates  back  only  to  the  seventh  century. 

8.  Of  the  Visitation  of  Mary  to  Elizabeth,  instituted  by  Urban 
VL,  1389." 

4.  Of  the  Assumption  of  Mary  into  heaven,  August  15,  early 
instituted."  Mary  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  France ;  and  for 
this  reason  this  day  was  observed  with  peculiar  care.  It  was  also 
the  birthday  of  Napoleon,  and  accordingly  was  observed  under 
his  dynasty  as  the  great  festival  of  the  nation. 

5.  Of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  September  8,  instituted  in  the 
Eastern  church  in  the  seventh  century ;  in  the  Western,  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth.*^ 

6.  Of  the  naming  of  Mary,  A.  D.  1518. 

7.  Of  Conception.  This  feast,  according  to  Bellarmin,  was 
not  necessarily  dependant  upon  the  question  so  fiercely  discussed 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  respecting  the  immaculate 
conception." 

5.  Festivals  in  memory  of  the  ApostleSy  Saints,  and  Martyrs. — 
These  festive  occasions  in  memory  of  the  martyrs  are  often  styled 
their  birth  days,  fioLf/tvpciV  y€VS^Xuij  natilitia.  They  never  re- 
late, however,  to  their  natural  birth,  but  to  their  death,  at  which 
they  are  born  to  a  new  and  nobler  life  above.     Nemo,  ante  obitum. 
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beatta^  was  an  established  maxim  of  the  church.  «<When  yoa 
hear  of  the  birthday  of  a  saint/'  says  Peter  Ghrysologus,  «thmk 
not  that  it  relates  to  his  carnal  birth  on  earth,  but  to  the  day 
when  he  was  bom  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  toil  to  rest,  from 
labour  to  repose,  from  trials  to  joys  unfading  and  eternal ;  from 
earthly  vanities  to  a  crown  of  glory."" 

The  earliest  festival  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Polycarp.  Another, 
which  was  observed  with  great  solemnity,  was  the  feast  of  the 
Maccabees,  founded  on  the  heroic  death  of  the  mother  and  her 
seven  sons.^^  These  festivals  were  preceded  by  vigils,  and  cele- 
brated around  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  where  their  lives  were 
read,  and  eulogies  pronounced^  the  sacrament  administered,  and 
public  entertainments  given  gratuitously  by  the  rich.  But  these 
entertainments  became,  in  time,  the  occasion  of  shameful  excesses, 
and  were  suppressed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  fathers  in- 
dignantly repel  the  charge  of  paying  religious  honours  to  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  assert  that  they  only  celebrate  these  festivals  to  provoke 
the  living  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  the  sainted  dead,  and  to  follow  af- 
ter those  who,  through  fait£  and  patience,  inherited  the  promises.^^ 

Of  the  Apostles*  Days. — The  reasons  for  observing  these  were 
the*  same  as  for  observing  the  martyr  feasts ;  nor  is  there  any  in- 
stance of  the  appointment  of  such  a  day  for  any  apostle  or  evan- 
gelist who  was  known  not  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  The  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions^"  make  mention  of  the  apostles'  feast,  and 
direct  that  slaves  shall  be  exempt  from  labour  on  that  day,  which 
intimates  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  feasts.  But 
none  of  the  apostles  is  specified,  neither  is  the  time  of  observing  it 
mentioned.  The  idea  of  a  general  feast  of  this  character  was  often 
entertained,  though  the  festival  was  but  inconstantly  observed. 
The  oriental  church  celebrated  it  immediately  after  Whitsunday, 
and  in  connection  with  it ;  but  the  churches  generally  were  not 
agreed  either  in  regard  to  the  tlay,  or  the  persons  who  should  be 
honoured  by  it.  At  one  time,  Peter's  and  Paul's  day  is  mentioned  ;^ 
at  another,  that  of  Philip  and  James  ;^  then  the  twelve  collectively.** 
But  separate  festivals  were,  in  time,  prescribed  for  all,  together 
with  the  evangelists  Mark  and  Luke. 

Festivals  were,  in  process  of  time,  established  also  in  great  num- 
bers for  the  saints  of  distinction,  though  they  died  not  as  martyrs. 
The  Eastern  church  was  the  first  to  appoint  such  festivals.  In  the 
Western  church  they  were  regarded  most  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne to  Gregory  VIII." 

The  right  of  canonizing  saints  originally  belonged  to  the  bishops, 
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bat  the  priyilege  was  restricted  by  councils.^  The  first  instance 
of  canonization  by  the  pope  occurred  A.  D.  995.  The  privilege 
continued  to  be  exercised  occasionally  until  the  twelfth  century, 
when  it  began  to  be  boldly  asserted  and  defended. 

The  feasts  of  All  Saints,  November  1,  and  of  All  Souls,  Novem- 
ber 2,  were  instituted,  the  former  in  the  seventh,  and  the  latter  in 
the  tenth  century. 

We  shall  dismiss  this  subject  with  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  those 
days. 

St.  Matthia%*%  Day^  February  24,  began  to  be  observed  perhaps 
in  the  eighth  century. 

SL  MarV%  Day^  April  25,  eighth  century. 

^Si^.  Philip  and  St,  James's  Day^  May  1,  date  of  the  institution 
unknown. 

Sl  John's  Dayy  June  24.  This  commemorates  the  birth  of  the 
Baptist,  as  Christmas  does  that  of  Christ.  Both  are  vailed  in  equal 
uncertainty,  but  the  former  is  known  to  have  preceded  the  latter 
by  six  months,  and  is  accordingly  held  June  24.  Thus  the  sun  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  made  to  set  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  that 
of  the  New  Testament  to  rise  in  the  winter  solstice.^  In  the  year 
506,  it  was  received  among  the  great  feasts,  like  Easter,  Christmas, 
and  other  festivals ;  and  was  celebrated  with  equal  solemnity,  and 
in  much  the  same  manner.^ 

St.  Peter  and  St.  Pauls  Day,  June  29,  date  unknown. 

St.  James  the  Apostle^  July  25,  began  to  be  generally  observed 
in  the  eleventh  century. 

St.  BartholameWy  August  24,  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle^  Septem- 
ber 21,  both  of  uncertain  date. 

St.  Michael  and  AU  AngelSy  September  29,  not  generally  ob- 
served before  the  eighth  century. 

St.  Luke  the  Evangelist^  October  18,  St.  Simon  and  St.  JudSj 
October  28.   The  origin  of  both  is  unknown. 

AU  Saints'  Day^  November  1 ;  AU  Souls*  Day^  November  2. 
The  former  was  instituted  in  the  seventh,  the  latter  in  the  tenth 
century. 

St.  Andrew's  Day^  November  80.  The  origin  of  this  solemnity 
is  ascribed  to  the  fourth  century. 

Si.  Thomas  the  Apostle^  December  21. 

A  further  sketch  of  the  endless  festivals  of  the  Catholics  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this  work.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  fill  up  the  entire  year  in  the  Roman  calendar,  so  that  there 
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is  not  a  day  which  is  not  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  one  or  more 
of  their  saints. 

Of  the  Fastt. — Practice  of  the  Early  Christians. — The  doctrine 
and  practice  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  respecting  fasting  may 
be  thus  described : — Our  Saviour  neglected  the  observance  of  those 
stated  Jewish  fasts  which  had  been  superadded  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
and  introduced  especially  after  the  captivity,  to  which  the  Pharisees 
paid  scrupulous  attention.  Matt.  xi.  18,  19 ;  and  he  represented 
such  observances  as  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  his  religion. 
Matt.  ix.  14—18,  and  parallel  passages,  Mark  ii.  15-22,  Luke 
V.  33-89.  The  practice  of  voluntary  and  occasional  fasting  he 
neither  prohibited  nor  enjoined ;  he  spoke  of  it,  however,  as  being 
not  unsuitable  on  certain  occasions,  nor  without  its  use  in  cer- 
tain cases.  Matt.  ix.  15 ;  xvii.  21 ;  he  fasted  himself  on  a  great 
and  solemn  occasion,  Matt.  iv.  2 ;  and  he  warned  his  disciples 
against  all  ostentatious  and  hypocritical  observances  of  this  kind, 
Matt.  vi.  16-18.  The  doctrine  of  the  apostles  on  this  subject  was 
to  the  same  purport,  neither  commanding  the  practice  of  fasting, 
nor  denouncing  it  as  unlawful,  unless  either  the  observance  or 
omission  should  involve  abroach  of  some  moral  and  Christian  duty, 
Bom.  xiv.  14-22;  Col.  ii.  16-23;  1  Tim.  iv.  8-5.  In  practice, 
the  apostles  joined  fasting  with  prayer,  on  solemn  occasions.  Acts 
xiii.  2,  8 ;  xiv.  28. 

The  observance  of  fasts  was  introduced  into  the  church  slowly 
and  by  degrees.  We  learn  from  Justin  Martyr  that  fasting  was 
joined  with  prayer,  at  Ephesus,  in  the  administration  of  baptism ; 
which  is  worthy  of  behig  remarked  as  an  early  addition  to  the 
original  institution.  In  the  second  century,  in  the  time  of  Victor 
and  Irenseus,  it  had  become  usual  to  fast  before  Easter ;  and  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  speaks  of  weekly  fasts.  Tertullian,  a  Monta- 
nist,  in  his  treatise,  De  JejuniOy  complains  heavily  of  the  little  at- 
tention paid  by  the  Catholic  church  to  the  practice  of  fasting ;  and 
hereby  gives  us  to  understand  that,  in  his  days,  a  large  portion  of 
orthodox  Christians  exercised  that  liberty  of  judgment  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  apostles.  Origen,  in  his  voluminous  writ- 
ings, adverts  to  the  subject  only  once,  namely,  in  his  tenth  homily 
on  Leviticus.  And  here  he  speaks  in  accordance  with  the  aposto- 
lical doctrine.  It  appears,  however,  from  his  observations,  that 
at  Alexandria,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  then  observed  as  fast- 
days,  on  the  ground  that  our  Lord  was  betrayed  on  a  Wednesday, 
and  crucified  on  a  Friday.  The  custom  of  the  church  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  may  be  collected  from  the  following  passage 
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of  Epiphanius : — <<In  the  whole  Christian  church  the  following  fast- 
days,  throughout  the  year,  are  regularly  observed.  On  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  we  fast  until  the  ninth  hour  (t.  e,  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;)  except  during  the  interval  of  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  in  which  it  is  usual  neither  to  kneel  nor 
fast  at  all.  Besides  this,  there  is  no  fasting  on  the  Epiphany  or 
Nativity,  if  those  days  should  fall  on  a  Wednesday  or  Friday.  But 
those  persons  who  especially  devote  themselves  to  religious  exer- 
cises (the  monks,)  fast  also  at  other  times  when  they  please,  except 
on  Sundays  and  during  the  fifty  days  between  Easter  and  Whit- 
suntide. It  is  also  the  practice  of  the  church  to  observe  the  forty 
days  before  the  sacred  week.  But  on  Sundays  there  is  no  fasting, 
even  during  the  last-mentioned  period."^ 

To  this  summary  we  subjoin  the  remarks  of  Socrates  respecting 
the  observance  of  the  fasts  before  Easter,  in  the  fifth  century, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  at  this  late  period,  both  the  time  and 
manner  of  keeping  this  fast  was  unsettled,  and  that  each  church 
was  left  very  much  to  their  voluntary  action  in  the  observance 
of  it. 

<<  The  fasts  before  Easter  are  differently  observed.  Those  at 
Rome  fast  three  successive  weeks  before  Easter,  excepting  Satur- 
days and  Sundays.  The  Illyrians,  Athenians,  and  Alexandrians 
observe  a  fast  of  six  week»y  which  they  term  the  forty  days'  fast, 
(Lent.)  Others  commencing  their  fast  from  the  seventh  week  be- 
fore Easter,  and  fasting  fifteen  days  only,  and  that  at  intervals, 
call  that  time  <  the  forty  days'  fast.'  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
thus  differing  in  the  number  of  days,  they  should  both  give  it  one 
common  appellation,  but  some  assigning  one  reason  for  it,  and 
others  another,  according  to  their  several  fancies.  There  is  also 
a  disagreement  about  abstinence  from  food  as  well  as  the  number 
of  days.  Some  wholly  abstain  from  things  that  have  life ;  others 
feed  upon  fish  only  of  all  living  creatures ;  many,  together  with  fish, 
eat  fowl  also,  saying  that  according  to  Moses,  these  were  likewise 
made  out  of  the  waters ;  some  abstain  from  eggs,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits ;  others  feed  on  dry  bread  only ;  others  eat  not  even  this ; 
while  others,  having  fasted  until  the  ninth  hour,  afterward  feed  on 
any  sort  of  food  without  distinction."^ 

Practice  of  Later  Times, — ^Fasting,  after  a  time,  ceased  to  be  a 
voluntary  exercise.  By  the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Or- 
leans, A.  D.  541,  it  was  decreed  that  any  one  who  should  neglect  to 
observe  the  stated  times  of  abstinence  should  be  treated  as  an  of- 
fender against  the  laws  of  the  church.     The  eighth  Council  of  To- 
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ledo,  in  the  seventh  century,*  condemns  any  who  should  eat  flesh 
during  the  fast  before  Easter,  and  says  that  such  offenders  deserre 
to  be  forbidden  the  use  of  it  throughout  the  year.  In  the  eighth 
century,  fasting  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  meritorious  work ;  and 
the  breach  of  the  observance,  at  the  stated  seasons,  subjected  the 
offender  to  excommunication.  In  later  times,  some  persons  who 
ate  flesh  during  the  appointed  seasons  of  abstinence  were  punished 
with  the  loss  of  their  teeth.* 

Afterward,  however,  these  severities  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
relaxed.  Instead  of  the  former  limitation  of  diet  on  fast-days  to 
bread,  salt,  and  water,  permission  was  given  for  the  use  of  all  kinds 
of  food,  except  flesh,  eggs,  cheese,  and  wine.  Then  eggs,  cheese, 
and  wine  were  allowed,  flesh  only  being  prohibited ;  an  indulgence 
which  was  censured  by  the  Greek  church,  and  led  to  a  quarrel  be> 
tween  it  and  the  Western.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  cold  colla- 
tion in  the  evening  of  fast-days  was  permitted. 

To  detail  at  length  the  futile  superstitions  and  frightful  austeri- 
ties of  ancient  ascetics  would  itself  require  a  volume.  The  narrm- 
tive  seems  to  transcend  our  belief,  as  the  sufferings  inflicted  exceed 
apparently  human  nature's  powers  of  endurance;  and  yet  the  facts 
are  as  fully  attested  as  any  portion  of  ancient  history  can  be. 
These  mortifications  are  only  an  exemplification  of  a  vain  effort  to 
raise  high  the  inward  graces  of  the  Christian  life  by  pressing  the 
natural  powers  of  abstinence  up  to  the  highest  stretch  of  which 
they  are  capable.  ^<  With  the  ancient  church,  the  degree  of  absti- 
nence was  the  measure  of  sanctity.  If  a  man  was  holy  who  never 
tasted  food  until  sunset,  he  who  ate  only  once  in  two  days  was 
holier ;  and  holier  still  the  eminent  man  who  absolutely  fasted  five 
days  in  every  week.  If  he  who  ate  flesh  sparingly  might  pretend 
to  a  little  sanctity,  he  who  never  touched  animal  food  might  pre* 
tend  to  more ;  and  as  to  the  prodigy  of  Christian  perfection  who 
denied  himself  whatever  had  been  prepared  by  fire,  the  totalUr  of 
that  day,  the  pity  was  that  such  a  hero  of  the  stomach  should  have 
been  detained  on  earth  at  all.  If  to  drink  water  only  was  a  merit, 
great  was  the  merit  of  drinking  fetid  water !  Ask  the  writers  of 
antiquity  to  show  you  in  their  opinion  <the  highest  style  of  man' — 
there  he  stands,  and  he  has  supped  on  raw  herbs  and  ditch- 
water!" 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

OF  THE  ARBfENIAN  CHURCH. 

Thb  history  of  the  ancient  religious  sects  of  the  East  opens  an 
interesting  and  important  field  of  inquiry  in  investigating  the  rites 
and  customs  and  discipline  of  the  primitive  church.  These  reli- 
gious sects,  severally,  separated  themselves  at  a  very  early  period 
from  the  established  church ;  and,  in  the  deep  seclusion  and  sleep- 
less jealousy  of  Eastern  bigotry,  they  have  preserved  their  ancient 
religious  rites  unchanged  through  the  lapse  of  ages.  These  their 
religious  rites,  therefore,  carry  us  back  to  a  high  antiquity,  and, 
with  some  circumstantial  variations,  disclose  to  us  the  usages  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  church. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  for  this  reason,  to  com- 
pare the  antiquities  of  some  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  religious 
sects,  such  as  the  Armenians,  the  Nestorians,  the  Jacobites,  the 
Copts,  etc.  The  author  has  taken  measures  to  obtain  from  our 
missionaries  a  brief  statement  of  the  religious  rites  of  several  of 
these  sects,  and  has  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  the  reader  one 
such  abstract  respecting  the  Armenian  church,  from  the  Rev.  H. 
G.  0.  Dwight,  missionary  at  Constantinople.  This  communication 
from  him  cannot  fail  to  be  alike  interesting  both  to  the  antiquarian 
and  the  Christian. 

§  1.  ORIGIN  AND   PROGRBSS  OF  THB  ARMENIAN  CHURCH. 

Among  the  sovereigns  of  the  E^st,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was 
one  by  the  name  of  Abgar,  or  Abgarus,  the  seat  of  whose  govern- 
ment was  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamiah.  He  is  called  by  Tacitus 
(An.  1.  12,  c.  12)  King  of  the  Arabs,  though  in  the  Armenian 
Chronicles  he  is  placed  among  the  Armenian  kings,  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Arsacidse.  It  is  said  that  this  king  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity merely  by  hearing  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Christ,  and 
that  he  sent  a  special  messenger  with  a  letter  to  invite  Christ  to 
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come  to  his  court,  where  he  promised  him  rest  and  protection  from 

his  enemies.     To  this  request  Christ  replied  that  it  was  impossible 

for  him  to  come  in  person,  but  that  after  his  ascension,  he  would 

send  one  of  his  disciples,  in  his  place.     Eusebius  and  others  relate 

^  that  our  Saviour  took  a  handkerchief,  and,  pressing  it  upon  his 

>  face,  an  exact  likeness  of  himself  was  miraculously  impressed  upon 

* «  it,  which  he  sent  to  Abgar  as  a  mark  of  favour. 

Moses  Ghorenensis,  the  Armenian  historian,  states  that  our  Sa- 
viour sent  to  King  Abgar  his  own  likeness,  but  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  procured. 

This  last  writer  also  declares,  that  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
apostle  Thomas,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Saviour,  and 
agreeably  to  his  promise,  sent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy,  to 
Edessa,  who  healed  the  king  of  an  incurable  disease  under  which 
he  had  been  suffering  for  seven  years,  and  afterward  baptized 
him  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Many  other  miracles  are  said  to  have 
been  performed  by  Thaddeus,  and  «<the  whole  city,"  says  Moses, 
«<was  baptized.*' 

This  is  the  Armenian  account  of  the  beginning  of  their  church, 
and  Eusebius  bears  his  testimony  to  the  same  facts  in  every  im- 
portant particular. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Abgar,  however,  apostatized  from 
the  Christian  faith,  and  by  their  persecutions  Christianity  was  al- 
most exterminated  from  the  country.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  individual  Christians,  and  perhaps  small  bodies  of  them,  were 
found  in  the  Armenian  territories  up  to  the  time  of  Dertad  (Diri- 
dates)  II.,  A.  D.  259,  during  whose  reign  Christianity  was  revived, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Gregory,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
the  religion  of  the  Armenian  people. 

Gregory,  called  also  Loosavorich,  the  JSnlightener,  was  an  Ar- 
menian of  royal  descent,  who  having  been  brought  up  in  Csssarea, 
was  there  educated  in  the  Christian  religion. 

Having  become  connected  with  the  king's  suite,  and  refusing  to 
unite  in  his  idolatrous  worship,  he  was  grievously  tortured,  and 
kept,  in  close  confinement  in  a  cave  for  many  years.  Being  at 
length  delivered,  he  was  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the 
king,  and  many  of  the  nobles.  He  afterward  repaired  to  Csesarea, 
where  he  was  ordained  bishop,  by  Leonties,  bishop  of  Csesarea, 
and  returning  to  Armenia  Proper,  he  baptized  the  king  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  people.  In  short,  the  nation  now  became  Christian, 
though  some  of  its  chiefs  soon  afterward  apostatized ;  and  through 
their  means  the  king  of  Persia  was  enabled,  for  a  while,  to  carry 
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on  a  persecution  against  the  religion  of  the  cross.  At  subsequent 
periods  in  the  Armenian  annals,  we  read  of  the  most  violent  and 
dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Armenian  Christians,  by  the  pagan 
and  Mohammedan  kings  of  Persia,  as  political  changes  placed  the 
former  under  the  power  of  the  latter. 

In  the  year  406,  the  Armenian  alphabet  was  invented,  and  in 
411,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Armenian  language  from 
the  Septuagint. 

In  the  year  491,  a  synod  of  Armenian  bishops  rejected  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  by  ^hich  act  they  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  charity  and  communion  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Christian  church,  and  they  are  to  this  day  denominated 
schismatics  and  heretics  by  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Papists. 

As  to  the  progress  of  the  Armenian  church  in  after  ages,  little 
indeed  can  be  said,  unless  we  follow  the  ej^amples  of  their  own 
*  historians,  and  quote  as  evidences  of  her  prosperity  the  number 
of  churches  and  convents  erected,  the  great  increase  of  religious 
feast  and  fast  days,  and  of  ceremonies  in  general,  and  the  asto- 
nishing miracles  performed  by  worldly  and  graceless  monks.  The 
people  were  left  in  almost  total  ignorance^  while  the  ecclesiastics 
were  continually  embroiled  in  disputes  with  the  Greeks  on  points 
of  little  importance,  or  waging  intestine  wars  of  ambition  with 
each  other,  each  striving  for  the  highest  place.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, every  species  of  irreligion  was  rife  under  such  influences. 

The  only  redeeming  trait  was  the  unflinching  resoluteness  with 
which  property,  liberty,  and  life  were  frequently  sacrificed  to  the 
Magian  and  Mohammedan  persecutors  of  the  Armenian  church. 

§  2.   CHURCH  OFFICERS  AND  QOVERNMENT. 

The  Armenians  are  at  present  scattered  among  different  nations, 
and  subject  to  different  political  governments,  by  which  their  eccle- 
siastical polity  is  somewhat  modified.  Originally  the  church  was 
placed  under  one  head,  styled  catholicoSj  who  usually  held  his  seat 
at  the  imperial  residence.  Subsequently,  several  different  catho- 
licoses  were  created  by  parties  rising  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbed  state  of  public 
affairs.  At  present  there  are  three  catholicoses,  one  at  Ech- 
miadzin, (which  is  the  greatest,)  one  at  Aghtamar,  in  the  Lake 
Van,  and  one  at  Sis,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Cilicia. 

The  catholicos  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church,  or  of  that 
particular  portion  of  it  over  which  his  jurisdiction  extends.     He 
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only  can  ordain  bishops  and  consecrate  the  sacred  oil  which  is 
nsed  in  various  ceremonies  of  the  church. 

The  Armenians  at  Constantinople,  with  all  those  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Armenia  Proper,  were  formerly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  catholicos  of  Echmiadzin ;  hut  since 
that  see  has  fallen  within  the  possessions  of  Russia,  the  Armenians 
in  those  parts  of  Turkey  mentioned,  have  been  ostensibly  without 
any  spiritual  head  ;  although  there  is  still  a  secret  connection  be- 
tween them  and  Echmiadzin,  and  several  vartabecU  have  lately 
gone  to  the  latter  place  to  be  ordained  bishops. 

There  are  two  patriarchs,  it  is  true,  one  at  Constantinople  and 
the  other  at  Jerusalem ;  but  both  these  offices  were  established  by 
Mohammedan  authorities  for  their  own  convenience ;  and  as  neither 
of  them  has  the  power  of  ordaining  bishops,  they  may  be  consider- 
ed as  only  themselves  holding  the  rank  of  bishops,  ecclesiaetically, 
though  clothed  with  high  political  authority  by  the  Turks. 

The  Armenian  patriarch  at  Constantinople  has  the  power  of 
imprisoning  and  scourging,  at  pleasure,  members  of  his  own  flock, 
and  until  recently  he  could  easily  procure  their  banishment  from 
the  Turkish  authorities,  whenever  he  pleased.  The  late  charter 
given  by  the  sultan  to  his  subjects  will,  however,  if  carried  into 
effect,  prevent  him  from  doing  this  except  on  a  regular  trial  before 
the  Turkish  courts. 

It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  form  of 
government  of  the  Armenian  church  is  episcopal.  There  are  ntiie 
different  grades  of  the  Armenian  clergy,  all  of  which  are  set  apart 
to  their  respective  offices  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Four  of  these 
are  below  the  order  of  deacon,  and  are  called  p&rter$y  reader$j  ex- 
areiiUy  and  eandh-lighterB.  After  these  come  the  subdeacons,  the 
deacons,  then  the  priests,  then  the  bishops,  and  last  of  all  the  ca- 
tholicos. All  below  the  bishop  are  ordained  by  the  bishop,  and  he 
by  the  catholicos  only.  The  catholicos  is  ordained  by  a  council  of 
bishops. 

There  is  a  class  of  ecclesiastics,  called  vartabeds,  which  may  be 
considered  as  collateral  with  the  order  of  priests.  The  difference 
between  them  is  simply  this :  the  priests  are  married,  and  in  fact 
no  man  can  be  ordained  priest,  unless,  at  the  time  of  ordination,  he 
has  a  wife.  The  vartabeds  never  marry,  and  have  taken  upon  them 
the  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  The  priests  always  remain  priests, 
and  can  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  bishop.  The  vartabeds  may  be- 
come bishops,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  bishops  are  taken  from  that  order, 
and  are  bound  to  celibacy.     The  vartabeds  are  the  preachers, 
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(strictly  speaking,)  but  the  priests  never  preach.  The  vartabeds 
live  not  among  the  people,  bat  in  convents,  where  there  are  con- 
vents, or  if  not,  they  live  by  themselves  within  the  church  en- 
closures. The  priests  live  in  the  midst  of  their  flocks,  and  go  in 
and  out  among  them  freely.  In  case  the  wife  of  a  priest  dies,  he 
is  not  permitted  to  marry  again,  and  he  may  then  if  he  chooses  be- 
come a  vartabed. 

There  are  also  several  subdivisions  of  grade  among  the  varta- 
beds, each  of  which  has  its  particular  ordination  service.  The 
supreme  order  of  vartabed,  is  now  practically  unknown ;  though 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  church  it  should  exist.  The  indivi- 
dual who  fills  this  office  may  be  either  a  vartabed  or  a  bishop.  If 
the  former,  he  may  be  ordained  to  it  by  a  bishop ;  but  if  the  latter, 
he  must  be  set  apart  to  this  high  dignity  by  the  catholicos  himself. 
He  is  considered  by  way  of  eminence  as  an  apostolical  preacher ; 
and  his  labours  are  to  be  among  the  heathen  alone.  The  spirit  of 
missions  is  dead  in  the  Armenian  church ;  and  therefore  they  have 
no  further  employment  for  such  a  class  of  men. 

§  8.   DOCTRINES. 

The  chief  point  of  separation  between  the  Armenians  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Ghreeks  and  Papists  on  the  other,  is,  that  while  the 
latter  believe  in  two  natures  and  one  ^person  of  Christ,  the  former 
believe  that  the  humanity  and  divinity  of  Christ  were  so  united  as 
to  form  but  one  nature  ;  and  hence  they  are  called  monophysites. 

Another  point  on  which  they  are  charged  with  heresy  by  the 
Papists  is,  that  they  adhere  to  the  notion  that  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Father  only ;  and  in  this  the  Qreeks  join  them,  though 
the  Papists  say  that  he  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
In  other  respects,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  have  very  nearly  the 
same  religious  opinions ;  though  they  differ  somewhat  in  their 
forms  and  modes  of  worship.  For  instance,  the  Greeks  make  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  three  fingers,  in  token  of  their  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity — ^while  the  Armenians  use  two  fingers, 
and  the  Jacobites  one. 

The  Armenians  hold  to  seven  sacraments  like  the  Latins,  although 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  extreme  unction  are  all  performed  at 
the  same  tim^-and  the  forms  of  prayer  for  confirmation  and  ex* 
treme  unction  are  perfectly  intermingled ;  which  leads  one  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  fact,  the  latter  sacrament  does  not  exist  among  them, 
except  in  name ;  and  that  this  they  have  borrowed  from  the  Papists. 
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Infants  are  baptized  both  by  triple  immersion  and  ponring 
water  three  times  upon  the  head, — ^the  former  being  done,  as  their 
books  assert,  in  reference  to  Christ's  having  been  three  days  in  the 
grave, — and  probably  suggested  by  the  phrase,  buried  mth  him  in 
baptism. 

The  latter  ceremony  they  derive  from  the  tradition  that  when 
Christ  was  baptized,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  John 
poured  water  from  his  hand  three  times  upon  his  head.  In  aU 
their  pictures  of  this  seene,  such  is  the  representation  of  the  mode 
of  our  Saviour's  baptism.  Converted  Jews,  or  Mohammedans, 
though  adults,  are  baptized  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Armenians  acknowledge  sprinkling  as  a  lawful  mode  of  bap- 
tism, for  they  receive  from  other  churches  those  that  have  merely 
been  sprinkled,  without  rebaptizing  them. 

They  believe  firmly  in  transubstantiation,  and  worship  the  con- 
secrated elements  as  God. 

Unleavened  brei^d  is  used  in  the  sacrament,  and  the  broken 
pieces  of  bread  are  dipped  in  undiluted  wine,  and  thus  given  to 
the  people. 

The  latter,  however,  do  not  handle  it,  but  receive  it  into  their 
mouths  from  the  hands  of  the  priest.  They  suppose  it  has  in  itself 
a  sanctifying  and  Cfi^ving  power.  The  Greeks  in  this  sacrament 
use  leavened  bread,  and  win^  mixed  with  water. 

The  Armenians  discard  the  popish  doctrine  of  purgatory,  but 
yet  most  inconsistently  they  pray  for  the  dead. 

They  hold  the  confession  of  sins  to  the  priests,  who  impose  pe- 
nances and  grant  absolution,  though  without  money,  and  they  give 
uo  indulgences. 

They  pray  through  the  mediation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints.  The  beUef  that  Mary  was  always  a  virgin  is  a  point  of 
very  high  importance  wiUi  them ;  and  they  consider  the  thought  of 
her  having  given  birth  to  children  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  in 
the  highest  degree  derogatory  to  her  character,  and  impious. 

They  regard  baptism  and  regeneration  as  the  same  thing,  and 
have  no  conception  of  any  spiritual  change ;  and  they  know  little 
of  any  other  terms  of  salvation  than  penance,  the  Lord's  supper, 
fasting,  and  good  works  in  general. 

The  Armenians  are  strictly  Trinitarians  in  their  views,  holding 
firmly  to  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment for  sin ;  though  their  views  on  the  latter  subject,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  faith  and  repentance,  are  somewhat  obscure.  They 
say  that  Christ  died  to  atone  for  original  sin,  and  that  actual  sin 
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is  to  be  waahed  away  by  penances, — ^which  in  their  tiew  is  re>> 
pentance.  Peaaaoes  are  prescribed  by  the  priests,  and  sometimes 
eonust  in  an  offering  of  money  to  the  chnrch,  a  pilgrimage,  or  more 
commonly  in  repeating  certain  prayers,  or  reading  the  whole  book 
of  Psalms  a  specified  number  of  times.  Faith  in  Christ  seems  to 
mean  bat  little  more  than  believing  in  the  mystery  (^  tranaobstan* 
tiation. 


§  4.  FORMS  07  WORSHIP,  FESTIVALS,  ETC. 

Thb  Armenian  churches  are  opened  regularly  twice  every  day, 
morning  and  evening,  for  prayers,  and  mass  is  performeil  every  day 
in  all  the  dty  churches;,  though  in  the  country  less  frequently,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  church  and  the  number  of  priests.  It  oc* 
cupies  sometimes  six  hours  and  more  for  its  completion.  It  consists 
in  ehantiag  and  reading  prayers  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
responses  by  the  people.  The  oflSciating  priest  or  bishop  is  richly 
dressed,  as  are  the  deacons  and  singers.  Small  bells  are  rung  and 
incense  is  burned,  and  various  other  ceremonies  are  performed  which 
contribute  to  please  and  awe  the  people.  At  the  ordinary  morning 
and  evening  prayers  the  people  kneel  and  cross  themselves  in  rapid 
succession  a  number  of  times  while  the  priests  are  chanting  the 
prayers.  These  prostrations  are  made  frequently  before  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  or  other  saint.  In  the  more  recently  constructed 
Armenian  churches,  however,  pictures  are  almost  wholly  excluded. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  also,  instead  of  repeating  the  cere- 
mony of  prostrating  themselves  as  above  described,  they  simply 
kneel,  and  thus  remain  quietly  until  the  prayer  is  finished.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Armenian  church, 
and  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  churches  around  the  Levant, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Scriptures  and  prayers  are  read  in  the  ancient  Armenian 
tongue,  which  is  understood  but  by  very  few  among  the  people— 
and  if  understood,  would  hardly  be  intelligible,  the  tones  of  voice 
are  so  drawling  and  unnatural.  Preaching  is  rare  among  the 
Armenians,  and  is  only  performed  by  the  bishops  and  vartabeds, 
and  generally  only  on  particular  feast-days.  The  priests  are  never 
expected  to  preach,  their  business  being  to  read  prayers  and  say 
mass.  Though  the  apocryphal  books  are  bound  up  with  the  others 
in  the  Armenian  Bible,  yet  they  are  considered  as  uncanonical,  and 
are  never  read  in  the  churches. 

There  are  at  least  fourteen  great  feast-days  in  the  course  of  the 
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jear  on  wfaieli  all  ardinajT  bbovr  is  Bospendcd,  aad  the  dar  b  c^ 
ferred  more  strict]  J  than  the  Sabbath*  Besides  theae  there  are  as- 
Bieroos  otherfeasts  and  fSMts^more  mmerooB  ercathaa  the  dart  «f 
the  jear ;  so  that,  in  some  instaneea,  sereral  are  ^ipointcd  to  the 
same  daj.  Besides  the  ooeasional  fiuta,  soch  as  a  &st  cf  fortj 
dajs  before  Easter,  and  another  of  six  dajs  before  C1iristma«, 
etc.,  thej  hare  two  weeklj  lasts,  the  one  on  Wednesday  and  the 
other  on  Fridaj.  The  Armenians  hare  165  dajs  in  the  rear  ap- 
pointed for  fasting.  They  do  not  properly  fast,  hoverer,  ance 
they  are  permitted  to  eat  plentifnily  of  all  kbds  of  regetable  food, 
except  the  regetable  oils— -and  a  fast  with  them  is  merely  abstain- 
ing from  animal  food* 

Among  the  Armenians,  girls  are  often  married  at  the  age  of 
twelre  or  thirteen,  the  other  sex  rarely  nntO  they  are  from  twenty- 
fire  to  thirty.  The  marriage  contract  is  made  by  the  parents  or 
guardians,  and  the  parties  are  not  expected  to  see  one  another  mitil 
after  they  are  husband  and  wife.  The  ceremonies  of  marriage  occu- 
py three  days — during  which  time  there  are  constant  festirities, 
either  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  or  bride,  or  both.  The  bride 
is  at  last  carried  to  the  boose  of  the  bridegroom  in  procession  of 
carriages,  or  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  being 
performed  sometimes  at  the  honse  and  sometimes  at  church.  The 
expenses  of  the  dowry  and  the  marriage  festirities  come  upon  the 
bridegroom,  and  they  are  nsoally  quite  large.  Marriage  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  sacraments,  and  there  is  properly  no  diroroe 
after  the  tie  is  once  made.  The  laws  of  the  Armenians  are  more 
strict  than  those  of  Moses  in  regard  to  the  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity within  which  persons  may  marry. 

When  a  person  .dies,  sereral  of  the  female  friends  of  the  family 
are  usually  present,  who  make  a  loud  outcry,  so  as  to  be  heard 
at  some  distance  from  the  house.  The  funeral  takes  place  on 
the  same  day.  The  body  is  dressed  as  when  alire,  and  placed 
in  an  open  bier,  which  is  omamentfed  with  flowers,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, and  thus  carried  to  the  graveyard.  An  irregular  proces- 
sion of  the  friends  is  formed,  headed  by  priests  and  singers,  with 
lighted  candles,  if  the  wind  will  permit,  and  a  plaintive  funeral- 
dirge  is  chanted  as  they  pass  along  the  streets.  Candles  are  always 
carried,  even  although  the  funeral  should  be  at  n^idday,  though 
sometimes  they  cannot  be  lighted.  Female  friends  never  accom- 
pany the  procession  to  the  grave.  At  the  grave,  prayers  are  read, 
and  the  body,  without  cofiSn,  is  committed  to  the  earth.  The  or- 
dinary garments  are  first  removed,  and  the  body  closely  wound  up 
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by  a  long  piece  of  cloth,  and  thus  placed  in  the  grave  and  covered 
with  earth.  If  he  be  an  ecclesiastic,  a  stone  is  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  and  another  over  the  top,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
coming  in  immediate  contact  with  the  head,  which  has  been 
anointed  with  holy  oil.  After  the  grave  of  an  ecclesiastic  has  been 
filled  up,  another  hillock  of  the  same  dimensions  and  appearance 
is  raised  by  its  side  in  order  to  prevent  the  body  from  being  stolen. 
The  temptation  to  this  crime  in  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastic  is,  that 
as  it  is  a  sacred  body,  having  been  anointed,  it  may  be  in  demand 
for  relics.  Monming  garments  are  never  worn  by  the  males  among 
the  Armenians ;  but  the  females  at  Constantinople  dress  in  black. 
In  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastic,  prayers  are  read  at  the  house 
every  evening  after  the  bnrial  until  Saturday.  If  the  death  takes 
place  on  Saturday,  they  are  read  only  on  that  evening.  If  it  be 
a  layman,  they  are  read  only  once  on  the  evening  of  the  burial, 
and  once  on  the  following  Saturday  evening.  The  friends  also  oc- 
casionally call  for  the  priest  to  say  prayers  over  the  grave ;  but 
this  in  Constantinople  is  without  rule,  and  they  do  it  whenever  they 
please.  In  some  parts  of  Armenia  proper  they  have  the  following 
customs  on  the  subject : — After  the  burial,  the  officiating  priest  reads 
prayers  over  the  grave  once  a  day  for  eight  days,  if  the  deceased 
is  an  ecclesiastic,  and  for  three  days  if  a  layman,  and  also  on 
the  8th,  15th,  and  40th  days  after  the  decease,  and  at  the  end 
of  one  year. 

The  present  state  of  the  Armenian  church  is  one  of  deep  inte- 
rest. Enlightened  views  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures 
are  extensively  spread  among  them,  particularly  in  Constantinople 
and  in  some  of  the  adjacent  cities,  and  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  church  is  on  the  eve  of  a  reform.  They  are  an 
enterprising  and  talented  people,  and  evidently  possess  the  elements 
of  a  solid  and  noble  character.  With  a  truly  regenerated  nature, 
they  promise  to  be  most  important  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
God  in  spreading  the  light  of  true  Christianity  over  the  East. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

OF  THE  mSSTOBIAN  GHimCH. 
S  1.  07  SHE  HI8T0BT  OF  TBI  KB8T0BIAV  GHUBCH. 

Thb  Nestorian  Christians  are  the  small,  but  yeneraUe  remnant 
of  a  once  great  and  Influential  Christian  church*  They  are  tba 
oldest  of  Christian  sects ;  and,  in  their  better  days,  were  numerous 
through  all  the  vast  regions  from  Palestine  to  China ;  and  they 
carried  the  gospel  into  China  itself.  Their  history  is  a  checkered 
one.  Sometimes,  as  under  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  migh^ 
Jhengis  Kh&n,  they  were  raised  to  high  places  in  the  camp  and  at 
the  court ;  while  at  other  times,  as  by  the  crushing  arm  of  the 
bloody  Timourl&ne,  they  were  cut  down  and  swept  away,  tiU 
scarce  a  vestige  remained,  save  in  the  fastnesses  of  inaccessible 
mountains.  But  in  both  prosperity  and  adversity,  during  more 
than  a  thousand  years  of  their  history,  are  furnished  the  brightest 
examples  of  persevering  toil  and  self-denial,  and  often  of  heroic 
martyrdom,  cheerfully  encountered  in  the  profession  and  zealous 
promulgation  of  the  gospel,  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  records 
of  Christianity  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

Lineal  Origin, — Common  tradition  among  them,  claims  the 
Jews  as  their  ancestors.  As  evidence  of  this  descent,  they  urge 
the  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  and  their  own 
language.  They  also  adduce  their  deep  abhorrence  of  the  use  of 
images  and  pictures  as  another  proof  of  their  Jewish  origin. 

Some  Europeans,  who  have  resided  in  Persia,  conjecture,  that 
the  mass  of  the  Persian  Mohammedans  have  a  mixture  of  Jewish 
blood,  drawing  this  inference  from  the  general  similarity  of  their 
customs  to  those  of  the  Jews — ^the  resemblance  being  very  great — 
and  from  the  known  fact,  that  many  Jews  have,  at  different  periods, 
been  transferred  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  into  Persia.  How- 
ever the  case  may  be,  I  know  of  no  claim  to  relationship  to  the 
Jews,  possessed  by  the  Nestorians,  which  does  not  equally  belong 
to  the  Persian  Mohammedans  among  whom  they  dwell,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  tradition  I  have  mentioned.     That  either 
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dasft,  or  nxkj  pertfea  of  ihem,  are  the  tmmixed  deeeendants  of  the 
«'ten  tribes,"  I  see  no  good  reason  to  suppose,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  having  a  Jewish,  or  a  partially  Jewish  origin,  which 
is  also  quite  a  donbtfid  matter.  The  fact  that  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  oriental  ratiier  than  natumUlj  in  all  these  Eastern  coun- 
tries, greatly  embarrasses  the  sidbject  of  tiheir  ethnology. 

Oanvernan  to  Ohrutianitff. — The  Nestorians  refer  to  Thomas, 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  with  whom  Adai,  (Thaddeus,)  and 
Mari,  of  the  nmnber  of  tiie  seventy,  are  said  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated. Oral  tradition  and  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Nestoriaiis 
are  united  in  support  of  this  opinion.  And  as  several  of  the 
Christian  fatheiB  inform  lis,  that  Thomas  travelled  eastward,  even 
to  India,  preaching  the  gospel,  as  he  advanced,  through  the 
countries  intervening,  we  may  regard  the  claims  of  the  Nestbrians^ 
on  this  subjeTSt,  as  at  least  probable.  This  opinion  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  their  ritual,  composed  by  ancient  eccle- 
siastics, contains 'Commemorations  of  Thomas,  in  the  form  of 
thsnksgmngs  to  <}od,for  his  sealous  labours  among  their  ancestors 
and  other  Bastern  nations.  And  an  additional  confirmation  is  the 
fact  that,  at  this  day^  the  Nestorians  are  pfarlicularly  fond  of 
naming  their  churches  in  honour  of  that  apostle.  Mar  Thoma,  t.  e. 
Saint  Thomas. 

Origin  as  a  Ohrigtian  Sect. — ^The  origin  of  the  Nestorians  as  a 
Christian  sect  is  matter  of  authentic  church  history.  Nestorius, 
from  whom  the  sect  derives  its  name,  bom  and  educated  in  Syria, 
was  a  presbyter  at  Antioch,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.  D.  428.  The  conspicuousness  of  his  station — ^that  city 
being  the  seat  of  empire— K^s  boldness  in  attempting  to  correct 
some  popular  superstitions,  and  perhaps  his  rashness  in  theological 
speculation,  drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  hostility  of  cbntemporary 
bishops,  particularly  of  the  ambitious  Cyril,  then  bishops  of  Alez- 
abdria.  Arraigned  for  alleged  heresy,  Nestorius  was  excommuni- 
cated, at  Ephesus,  by  the  thnrd  general  coitncil,  in  a.  D.  481,  only 
about  three  years  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  the  renowned 
oapital.  First  banished  for  a  time  to  Arabia  Petroa,  and  subse- 
quently transported  to  one  of  the  oases  of  Libya,  he  finally  died 
ia  Upper  Egypt.  One  charge  on  which  the  august  council  decreed 
his  excommunication,  by  ez  parte  management,  was,  that  he  re- 
fused to  apply  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  epithet  Mother  of  God, 
(@£OTOxo$.)  This  charge  he  evaded,  though  Protestant  Christians 
would  certainly  have  thought  never  the  worse  of  him  had  he 
frankly  pleaded  guilty.     Another  principal  charge,  in  his  ezcom- 
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mnnication,  was,  that  in  his  theological  belief^  he  mveated  Christ 
with  two  penoHM  as  well  aa  with  two  naturea.  Thia  charge  he 
perseyeringly  denied^  Hia  motivea  in  attempting  to  check  the 
preyalent  sapentition  of  paying  idolatrona  homage  to  a  departed 
mortal,  by  applying  to  Mary  the  blasphanooa  epithet,  Mcikmr  cf 
Godj  were  nndoabtedly  honest;  and  whaterer  noreltiea  his  specii> 
lating  genius  may  have  led  him  to  broach,  on  the  mysterious 
subject  of  the  incarnation,  his  riews,  for  anght  that  appears,  were 
orthodox  in  the  main.  Indeed,  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether 
Nestorius  may  not  hare  been  far  more  evangelical  than  his  oppo- 
nents, and  whether  his  comparatiye  purity,  in  the  general  cor- 
mption  of  the  church  which  prevailed  at  that  period,  may  not 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rigour  with  which  he  was 
treated. 

§2.  LOCATIOK  AND  CLIMATB. 

Thb  Nestorians  of  Koordist&n  inhabit  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  Koordish  mountains.  Some  of  the  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  them  are  so  rough  that  no  beast  of  burden  can 
travel  over  them,  and  even  men  find  it  difficult  to  climb  about 
from  cliff  to  cliff. 

The  Nestorians  of  the  mountains,  like  their  Koordish  neighbours, 
obtain  their  subsistence,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  pasturage  of 
flocks.  In  their  rugged  country,  the  principal  part  of  their  arable 
soil  consists  of  small  terraced  patches  on  the  steep  declivities  of 
the  mountains.  And  so  rough  and  barren  is  much  of  their  ter« 
ritory,  that  the  people  find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  sub- 
sistence in  their  pwn  country.  Many  of  them  are  miserably  poor. 
Some  travel  abroad  and  beg  as  a  profession.  Considerable  numbers 
come  down  to  the  plain  of  Ordomiah,  in  summer,  to  find  employ* 
ment ;  and  still  more  are  driven  down  there,  by  hunger  and  cold, 
in  the  winter,  to  seek  a  subsistence  on  charity.   -      , 

The  climate  of  Ordomiah  is  naturatty  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  resembles,  in  its  temperature,  the  climate  of  our  Middle 
States.  Unhappily,  however,  artificial  causes  are  at  work  which 
render  it  decidedly  unhealthy,  particularly  to  foreigners.  A 
country  so  charming,  so  bright  under  the  effulgence  of  its  clear 
heavens,  and  grateful  with  the  thrifty  growth  of  its  abundant 
crops,  presents  to  the  e}fe  so  much  of  the  aspect  of  an  £den  as 
almost  to  forbid  the  idea  of  the  approach  of  sickness  and  pain. 
But  the  foreigner,  who  resides  there,  is  soon  forced  to  feel  that 
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its  brilliant  skies  and  balmy  breezes,  beautiful  and  grateful  as 
they  are,  are  still  surcharged  with  the  elements  of  disease  and 
death.  The  causes  of  its  unhealthiness  are  the  constant  irriga- 
tion,* in  summer,  of  the  almost  numberless  fields  and  gardens  on 
the  plain,  with  the  consequent  great  amount  of  evaporation — ^the 
rapid  and  almost  boundless  growth  and  decay  of  its  annual  vege- 
tation— ^and  a  more  prolific  cause  still,  the  numerous  pools  of  stag- 
nant water  that  remain  much  or  all  of  the  time  in  difierent  places, 
particularly  in  the  fosse  which  surrounds  the  city,  and  cannot  fail 
to  generate  a  vast  amount  of  miasma,  f  The  reforming  hand  of  a 
good  government,  controlled  by  the  redeeming  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  all  that  is  needed  to  drain  and  dry  up  those  stagnant 
pools,  and  remove  many  other  nuisances,  and  soon  restore  this 
climate,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  native  salubrity. 


§  8.   KTJMBER   OF  THE  NESTORIANS. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  even  tolerable  accuracy  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  the  Nestorians.  The  methods  of  obtaining 
statistics  on  this  subject,  among  orientals  generally,  are  very  in- 
definite and  unsatisfactory.  The  population  of  a  town,  village,  or 
district  is  usually  estimated  by  the  number  of  families,  a  given 
number  of  individuals  being  assumed  as  the  average  in  each  family. 
But  in  the  primitive,  patriarchal  style  of  living  which  obtains  in 
these  countries,  where  three,  four,  or  even  five  generations,  as  the 
case  may  be,  dwell  together  in  the  same  household,  the  number  of 
persons  in  a  family  varying  from  five  up  to  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  thirty,  and  even  more,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  accvrately  on  an 
average  number.  Ten  is  the  number  often  assumed  for  this  purpose* 
In  the  Koordish  mountains  the  population  is  often  estimated  by 
the  number  of  soldiers  that  can  bo  raHied  on  an  eiu^gency, 
every  male  adult  being  reckoned  as  a  soldiev.^  But  this-  method 
is  even  more  indefinite  than  the  other ;  for  in<  those  wild,  inacces- 
sible regions  there  is  the  additional  difficulty,  that  the  number  of 

*  Showers  are  yery  rare  in  Persia  during  the  warm  part  of  the  year.  The 
gardens  and  fields  are  therefore  neeessarily  irrigated  by  means  of  small  canals 
which  conduct  the  water  from  the  streams. 

f  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  has  analysed  specimens  of  the  water  of 
the  lake,  and  while  the  principal  ingredient  is  muriate  of  soda,  er  common  salt^ 
he  finds  it  capable  of  discharging  larg^  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and 
suggests  that  this  may  also  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  clhnate 
of  that  proTince. 
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«itlier  houses  or  soldiers  is  very  imperfectly  known*  The  probable 
number  of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain 
it,  with  such  difficulties  encumbering  the  subject,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand. 


§4.  LANaUAOB  AKD  LIXBRATU&E. 

Ancient  Language* — To  the  Christian  scholar  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  are  objects  of  much  interest* 
Their  ancient  language  is  the  Syriao — ^by  some  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  common  language  in  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and 
the  same  in  which  the  Saviour  himself  conversed  and  preached, 
and  probably  not  differing  much  from  it.*  This  language  is  still 
the  literary  language  of  the  Nestorians.  Their  books  are  nearly 
all  written  in  it.  They  conduct  their  epistolary  correspondence 
in  it ;  and  though  a  dead  language,  the  best  educated  of  their 
clergy  become  able  to  converse  in  it  with  fluency.  Their  written 
character  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  -Western,  or  Jacobite 
Syrians,  which  is  the  character  best  known  to  European  soholarm 
The  former  was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  in  type  until  a.  n.  182d| 
when  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  was  printed  in  it  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society*  It  much  resembles  the  E8trangelo,t 
but  has  a  more  round  and  easy  form.  The  Nestorians  have  some 
old  books  written  in  the  Estrangelo,  and  they  still  use  that  ancient 
character  for  capital  letters.  The  common  Nestorian  character  is 
a  very  clear  and  beautiful  one,  so  agreeable  to  the  eye  that  meai* 
bers  of  our  mission,  when  incapacitated  by  ophthalmy  to  read  Eng* 
lish  without  pain,  are  able  to  read  the  Syriac  in  this  character  with 
little  inconvenience. 

*  Sm  an  ftble  and  interesUng  artiole  In  reUtion  to  this  language  in  tlie  BibUoal 
iUpoiitorx  for  April,  1881,  vol.  L  p.  858, 

f  **  Eatrangelo  it  the  most  ancient  among  the  kinds  of  writing  whloh  are  foond 
in  BTrlac  books.  To  this  name,  indeed,  Asseman  gires  the  sigBlfieatioB  of  nmnd, 
deriTing  it  from  the  Qveek  0rpoyv»a(.  Bat  since  this  form  of  Che  letter  is  bj  no 
means  roim<^  (a  point  oorrectly  obserred  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Adlerw)  we  con- 
olnde,  along  with  these  men,  that  the  name  is  of  Arable  origin.  The  Syrians  first 
employed  it  €httiekimk%  i  «.  in  writing  Syriao  letters ;  then  adopted  It,  being  de- 

deriyed  from  ^/io***  ter^tura,  and  Crt^"^'  evangeHum;  so  that  it  may  signiiy 

ieryftiira  tnangdU,  niis  is  the  large  hand  which  they  employed  in  writing 
copies  of  the  gospel,  opposed  to  the  smaller  and  more  rapidly  written  letters 
which  Adlems  informs  ns  were  used  for  common  purposes  at  that  time.*' — B^^ 
num*§  Syr,  Oram,  p.  67.    See  also  notes  foUowtng  on  the  same  page. 
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§5.  YBRBIOITB  OF  THB  8CRIPTUft]88  ITSBD  BY  l^HB  NBSfORlAKS. 

.  Of  the  venerable  ancient  Syriac,  once  so  higUy  and  eztensivelj 
cnltivatedy  and  so  rich  in  its  literary  treasures,  we  now  find,  as  of 
the  unfortunate  people  who  use  it,  little  more  than  its  ashes.  The 
number  of  works  at  present  extant  among  the  Nestorians  is  very 
limited,  and  copies  of  these  are  extremely  rare.  The  library  of 
the  patriarch,  which  bad  often  been  represented  to  us  as  absolutely 
prodigious,  and  might  appear  so  to  these  simple-hearted  people,  who 
were  acquainted  with  no  method  of  making  books,  except  the  slow 
motion  of  the  pen,  was  found  by  Dr.  Grant  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  sixty  volumes,  and  a  pari  of  these  are  duplicates.  And  no 
other  collection,  to  be  compared  with  this,  exists  among  the  Nesto- 
rians. Three,  five,  or  ten  books  have  been  regarded  jus  a  Hberal 
supply  for  a  large  village  or  district  even. 

The  few  books  which  the  Nestorians  possess,  however^  are  ob- 
jects of  deep  interest.  Among  them  are  founS  the  whole  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  following  exceptions,  vis.  the  epistle  of 
Jude,  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John,  the -second  of  Peter, 
and  the  Revelation;  also  the  account  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  in  John  viii.,  and  the  much  discussed  passage  in  1  John 
V.  7,  none  of  which  are  found  in  any  of  their  MB,  copies,  or  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  them  until  introduced  by  us  in  the  printed 
editions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  «• «;  the  Pe«- 
chito*  is  the  only  version  of  the  New  Testament  ¥dth  which  thej 
seem  ever  to  have  been  acquainted.  They  make  no  objection  to 
these  portions  of  the  Scriptures  as  introduced  by  us,  but  readily 
recognise  and  acknowledge  them  as  canonicaL 

The  PuchitOy  the  version  of  the  New  Testament  used  by  the 
Nestorians,  is  lan  excellent  one,  being  a  translation  probably  from 
the  Greek.  Their  ecclesiastics  regard  it  as  aU  made  directly  from 
the  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which 
they  say  was  translated  from  the  supposed  early  Hebrew  version. 
The  version  of  the  Old  Testament  most  used  by  them  much  re- 
sembles the  Septoagint. 

Ancient  Manuscripts. — ^Among  the  books  of  the  Nestorians  are 
some  very  ancient  manuscripts.  There  are  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, for  instance,  written,  some  on  parchment  and  some  on 
paper,  which  date  back  about  six  hundred  years.     Some  of  these 

*  PuekUo  is  a  Syriae  word,  meaning  pnre,  simple,  or  literal.    This  yersion  of 
the  New  Testament  Is  supposed  to  haye  been  early  made  from  the  Greek. 
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are  written  in  the  Estrangelo,  and  some  in  the  common  Neetoriaa 
character.  The  very  ancient  copies  of  the  Scriptures  are  regarded 
by  the  Nestorians  with  much  veneration,  and  are  used  with  great 
care.  They  are  kept  wrapped  in  successive  envelopes,  and  whea 
taken  into  the  hands  are  reverently  kissed,  as  very  hallowed  trea- 
snres.  In  the  village  of  Ktfwsee  is  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
which  purports  to  be  fifteen  hmidred  years  old*  A  few  of  the  first 
parchment  leaves  are  gone  and  their  place  is  supplied  by  paper, 
on  which  that  early  date  is  recorded,  with  how  much  asthority  is 
uncertain.  The  rubrics,  in  most  ancient  copies,  moreover,  betray 
a  later  origin  than  tradition  or  their  dates  would  claim  for  them. 
I  tried  to  borrow  the  revered  copy  here  mentioned,  to  bring  with 
me  to  America  as  an  object  of  interest,  but  the  Mobammedan 
master  of  the  village  interposed  and  forbade  its  being  taken  away, 
apprehending  that  some  d|re  calamity  would  befall  the  mbabitants 
should  so  sacred  a  deposite  be  removed  from  among  then.  And 
such  is  the  reputation  of  its  antiquity  and  sanctity  thai  Moham- 
medans, as  well  as  Nestorians,  are  sometimes  sworn  ^K>n  that 
New  Testament. 

The  beauty  pf  Persian  manuscripts  has  long  been  celebrated. 
Sir  William  Jones  was  so  enraptured  with  them  that  he  almost 
wished  the  art  of  printing  had  never  been  invented.  And  few  can 
inspect  them  and  compare  them  with  printed  copies,  without  par- 
ticipating in  a  measure  of  the  same  feeling,  at  least  tin  they  re- 
member  the  inestimable  blessings,  so  much  richer  and  higher  than 
all  the  elegance  of  caKgraphy,  which  the  press  is  beginning  to  pour 
upon  Eastern  nations*  The  Persians  are  able  to  write  with  a  fine- 
ness and  distinction  that  utterly  defy  imitation  with  type.  I  have 
seen  the  whole  of  the  Korftn  written  on  two  strips  of  fine  Chinese 
paper,  three  inches  wide  and  perhaps  ten  feet  long — ^written,  not 
«<  within  and  without,''  but  only  on  one  side — ^which,  when  rolled 
up,  made  a  roll  a  little  larger  than  the  finger ;  and  still  eveiy 
letter  was  fully  formed  and  perfectly  legible* 

§6.  ECCLBSIASTICAL  OBGAKIXATIOK. 

Thbrb  are  properly  nine  ecclesiastical  orders  among  the  Nes- 
torian  clergy,  though  two  or  three  of  them  are  at  present  little 
more  than  nominal.  Beginning  with  the  lowest,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows, vis.  1.  Hupo  Deeicdn,  (sub-deacon,)  who  properly  sweeps 
and  lights  the  church,  as  well  as  takes  some  part  in  their  devo- 
tions.    2.  E&r6oya,  (reader,)  a  kind  of  novice,  who  regularly  joiDfl 
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with  the  higher  ecclesiasticfl  in  reciting  the  liturgy,  and  sometimes 
assists  in  the  menial  services  of  the  church.  3.  Shamdsha,  or 
Dee&cdn,  (deacon.)  4.  E&sha,  Eashs^esha,  or  Efina,  (priest.) 
5.  Arka  Dee4c0n,  (archdeacon.)  6. .  Ab6ona,  Episcopa,  or  Ehala- 
ph&,  (bishop.)  7.  Metr&n,  or  Metr5pol^eta,  (metropolitan.)  8. 
Eatol^eka,  (catholokos,)  not  a  distinct  indiyidual,  but  an  order 
united  with  that  of  the  patriarch,  and  one  through  which  he  must 
first  pass  in  ordination.  9.  The  patriarch.  All  the  orders  of  the 
clergy  are  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  from  the  deacon 
up  to  the  metropolitan  inclusive.  The  patriarch  does  not  receive 
the  imposition  of  hands  at  his  consecration,  as  it  cannot  properly  be 
performed  by  inferiors.  And  the  subdeacon  and  reader  ajre  not 
thus  set  apart,  unless  they  are  expected  to  rise  to  higher  orders. 
No  ecclesiastic  of  a  grade  below  bishops  has  power  to  ordain. 

Oelihaetf  of  the  Epi»e(ypal  Order$, — ^The  titles  for  bishop  do  not 
occur  in  the  Syriac  Scriptures,  Eash^esha,  priest  (elder,  pres- 
byter) being  always  used  where  the  term  bishop  occurs  in  the 
English  New  Testament. 

The  canons  of  the  Nestorian  church  require  celibacy  in  all  the 
episcopal  orders  of  the  clergy ;  t.  e.  in  all  from  the  bishops  up- 
ward. They  also  require  that  from  childhood  they  abstain  from 
the  use  of  all  animal  food,  except  fish,  eggs,  and  the  productions 
of  the  dairy,  the  latter  requisition  probably  resulting  from  the 
former. 

Unlike  the  requisition  in  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  all 
the  Nestorian  priests  are  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time  or  more, 
in  case  of  the  decease  of  their  wives* 


§7.  POCTRIHTAL  BBUBV. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  religious  belief  of  the  Nesto- 
rians  is  far  more  simpfe  and  scriptural  than  that  of  other  oriental 
Christians*  They  have  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  all  image  wor- 
ship, auricular  confession,  the  doctrine  .of  purgatory,  and  many 
other  corrupt  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Papal,  Greek,  and  Ar- 
menian churches ;  while  they  cherish  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  exalt  them  far  above  all 
human  traditions.  Their  doctrinal  tenets,  so  far  as  I  have  learned 
them,  are,  in  general  quite  clearly  expressed  and  correct.  On 
the  momentous  subject  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  relation  to 
which  the  charge  of  heresy  is  so  violently  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  Papal  and  other  oriental  sects,  their  belief  is  orthodox  and 
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soriptnral.    They  aria,  I  believe,  orthodox  on  the  sabject  of  the 
Trinity. 

They  agt^ee  with  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  in  relation  to  the 
prooeesion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  they  believe  to  be  from  the 
Father  only,  in  opposition  to  the  Papists,  who  hold  that  the  opera- 
tion prooeeds  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Nestorians 
hold*  tb  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary,  though  th^  attach  far 
less  importanoe  to  that  point  than  other  oriental  Ghristitos. 

§8.  BELIQI0T7S  OBSERVAirCES. 

JTaxte.-— The  following  catalogue  of  the  Nestorian  fasts  is  given 
by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight,  with  their  usual  accuracy,  as  it  was 
furnii&ed  them  by  Mar  Yohannan's  father : — « It  being  Friday, 
we  first  questioned  the  priest  respecting  the  &sts  of  his  church. 
In  conjunction  with  the  others  who  were  present,  he  informed  us 
that  they  fast  every  Wednesday  and  Friday ;  twenty-five  days  be- 
fore Christmas ;  fifteen  days  before  the  feast  of  St.  Mary ;  three 
days  before  the  feast  of  the  cross,  which  occurs  twelve  days  after 
Ohristmas ;  three  days  before  the  feaift  of  St.  John ;  three  days 
before  the  feast  of  Khod^era  N^hee  \*  fifty  days  before  Easter, 
tnoluding  Easter  Sunday,  when  they  eat  meat ;  and  fifty  days  be- 
fore Pentecost,  the  observance  of  wUch  is  optional  and  not  re^iarded 
by  all.  We  asked,  as  he  finished  the  list,  if  there  are  no  more^ 
and  he  jocosely  replied,  <  Why,  are  not  these  enough  ?  What  of 
the  year  rwnams  fer  us  to  eat?'  In  none  of  their  £BH9ts  do  they 
eat  any  animal  substance  whatever;  and  in  Lent,  with  the  exception 
of  Sundays  and  festivals,  they  eat  but  twice,  once  after  midday,  and 
once  after  evening  prayers,  and  some  eat  only  the  latter  meal."t 

FeHivali. — The  following  statement  is  from  Mar  Yohannan: 
«•  We  keep  fifty  days  as  the  fast  of  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
on  the  fiftieth  day  we  hold  a  festival.  Further,  there  is  another 
festival,  which  we  call  the  festival  of  Christ's  ascension  to  heaven. 
And  again,  the  feast  of  Pentecost  Fifty  days,  commencing  with 
Pentecost,  is  the  fast  of  the  apostles ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  fast 
we  keep  the  feast  of  the  aposUes.  Again,  we  keep  a  fast  of  fifteen 
days  in  the  month  of  August,  called  the  fast  of  St.  Mary.  Again, 
there  are  the  seven  weeks'  fast  of  Elias,  and  the  seven  weeks'  fast 
of  Moses,  which  some  men  observe,  and  some  do  not  observe. 

*  An  epithet  applied  to  Jonah. 

t  Researohes  in  Armenia,  toI.  iL  p.  208.    Parts  oidy  of  the  pantgraph  on  tUi 
mbjeot  are  here  quoted. 
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There  is  the  feast  of  the  transfiguration  of  Christ ;  the  feast  of  the 
cross  and  the  feast  of  the  hirth  of  Christ,  and  the  feast  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Christ. 

(( These  eight  festivals  of  our  Lord  we  obflerve,  aAd  we  have 
many  holy  days  and  the  Sabbath  day,  on  which  we  do  not  labour. 
And  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  we  eat  no  O^d^  The  Sabbath 
4ay  we  resckon  &r — ^far  above  the  others.  The  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  we  celebrate  with  the  leaven,  tliye  olive- 
oil,  and  pure  meal,  and  with  wine." 

Sacrifiee$, — The  Nestorians  resort  to  the  church  to  offer  sacri- 
fices ;  t.  e.  they  carry  gifts  in  memory  of  the  saint  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  present  them  to  the  priest  or  the  poor  people  of  the  Til- 
lage. They  do  the  same  on  other  saunts'  days,  at  other  cihurches, 
bearing  their  respective  names.  Often,  also,  individuals  make  spe- 
cial offerings  to  avert  evils,  or  thankfully  to  recognisie  mercies.  In 
puch  cases  they  usually  slay  lui  animal,  large  or  small,  according  to 
their  ability^  a  portion  of  which  they  give  to  their  pastor,  and  distri- 
bute the  rest  among  their  poor  neighbours.  The  animal  is  not  neces- 
sarily slain  at  a  church,  nor  by  a  priest ;  nor  is  there  so  muck 
that  is  religious  in  the  practice  as  the  term  aaprifice  might  se^n 
to  imply,  though  in  English  we  use  that  term  in  the  same  way,  in 
a  figurative  and  very  general  manner. 

WoTMhip* — ^Prayers  are  read  daily  in  the  churches  of  the  Nes- 
torians very  early  in  the  morning  and  about  sunset  at  evening. 
Their  servix^es  are  not  usually  more  than  an  hour  in  length,  except 
on  occasions  when  the  Lord's  supper  is  celebrated :  then  they  are 
nearly  three  hours  in  length.  The  worship  of  the  Sabbath  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  days,  except  that  an  extra 
service  for  preaching  the  gospel  is  now  extensively  introduced  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  missionaries.  The  liturgy  is  chanted  in 
an  obsolete  language,  without  interest  or  edification  on  the  part  of 
the  audience.  Incense  is  burned  in  the  chuirobes  of  the  Nestorians 
on  the  Sabbath  and  on  feast-days. 

Standing  is  their  common  attitude  in  worship,  with  occasional 
bowing  and  kneeUng.  They  always  direct  their  faces  toward  th^ 
East  in  worship,  and  construct  their  churches  accordingly. 

A  cross  always  lies  upon  the  New  Testament  on  the  altar,  which 
all  approach  silently  and  kiss  on  entering  the  church.  They  also 
reverently  kiss  the  hand  of  the  ofiSiciating  ecclesiastic,  both  on  en- 
tering and  leaving  the  church. 

They  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  images  wd  pictures,  of  which 
none  are  permitted  in  their  churches. 
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S9.  THS  SJlCRAMIEliTS. 

Thb  NeBtorians  reckon  their  BacramentB  at  seren — ^the  fayoorite 
number  on  this  subjeet  in  all  the  Eastern  chnrches.  All  the 
Kestorians  are  not  agreed,  however,  in  relation  to  what  constitatee 
their  sacraments.  The  following  is  a  list  which  I  have  often  heard 
mentioned: — 

1.  Ordination. 

2.  Baptism. 

8.  The  Lord's  supper. 

4.  Marriage. 

5.  Dedication  of  churches. 

6.  Burials. 

7.  Confirmation. 

Ordination, — The  Nestorians  assert  that  their  canons  require 
that  a  bishop  be  more  than  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
consecration ;  but  so  far  from  adhering  to  this  nde,  boys,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  are  sometimes  made  bishops ;  and  those 
still  younger  are  often  ordained  as  priests  and  deacons. 

Most  of  the  Nestorian  ecclesiastics  are  ordained  whfle  mere 
boys.  Their  readers  being  few,  they  often  need  their  services 
before  they  arrive  at  adult  years ;  and  as  they  attach  very  little 
sacredness  to  their  religious  forms,  destitute  as  they  are  of  spiritual 
views  and  feelings,  they  conceive  no  impropriety  in  committing 
those  forms  to  the  hands  of  children. 


§10.   BAPTISM  AND   CONFIBMATION. 

Thb  ceremony  of  baptism  (Um&da)  among  the  Nestorians,  like 
most  of  their  religious  rites,  is  simple,  compared  with  the  forms 
of  other  oriental  sects.  They  have  a  room  in  the  church  which  is 
devoted  to  baptism,  {Kunkee — ^place  of  consecration ;  or  mdmo- 
dSetOj  or  Baet  mdmodSetOj  place,  or  house  of  baptism.)  The  chil- 
dren are  divested  of  their  clothing  and  anointed  on  the  head  and  the 
breast,  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  with  consecrated  oil,  {kemej  horn, 
i.  e.  horn  of  oil,  from  which  the  ancient  kings  and  prophets  were 
wont  to  be  anointed — ^fully  written,  Eerna  d'mlshkha.)  They  are 
then  set  into  a  vessel  of  tepid  water,  which  extends  up  to  the  neck, 
and  held  there  by  a  deacon,  while  the  priest  takes  up  water  with 
both  hands  three  times  and  sufiuses  it  over  the  head,  repeating  one 
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person  of  the  Trinity  each  time.  There  is  nothing  exceptionable 
in  their  manner  of  performing  this  ordinance,  except  the  oiling 
and  crossing  of  the  child,  and  the  same  heartlessness  and  want  of 
solemnity  in  the  officiators  which  marked  their  services  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  Nestorians  observe  no  rule 
in  relation  to  the  age  at  which  infants  shall  be  presented  for 
for  baptism.  For  the  mutual  convenience  of  the  parents  and  the 
clergy,  some  festival  occasions  are  usually  embraced  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  particularly  the  day  which  they  regard  as  commemorating 
Christ's  baptism  by  John  in  Jordan ;  also  the  day  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, taking  the  idea  perhaps  from  the  apostle's  figure  of  being 
« baptized  into  his  death." 

If  the  rite  of  confirmation  exists  in  the  Nestorian  canons,  nothing 
of  it  appears  in  their  practice,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  Children, 
from  the  age  of  three  years,  or  younger,  are  allowed  and  encour- 
aged to  partake  of  the  elements,  which  all  seem  to  regard  as  pos- 
sessing a  magic  charm,  that  will  somehow  tend  to  prepare  them 
for  heaven,  or  rather  entitle  them  to  it,  without  reference  to  any 
influence  exerted  on  their  characters. 

The  ideas  of  the  Nestorians  respecting  regeneration,  as  dis- 
tinct from  baptism,  were  very  obscure  when  we  commenced  our 
missionary  labours  among  them.  Their  ancient  canons  seem 
only  to  inculcate  <<  baptismal  regeneration."  As,  however,  the 
people  become  enlightened,  not  merely  the  pious  among  them,  but 
all  make  this  important  distinction. 

§11.   THE  lord's  supper. 

A  bishop  and  priest,  garbed  in  white  cotton  robes,  chants  the 
service  in  the  $anctum  Banetorum^  which  laymen  are  not  allowed 
to  enter.  This  service  is  usually  performed  by  a  priest  and  a 
deacon,  provided  a  deacon  happens  to  be  present.  The  bread, 
at  the  close,  is  received  from  the  hand  of  the  sujperior  officiator  at 
the  altar,  and  the  wine  from  the  inferior  one,  in  a  lower  position, 
by  the  side  of  the  altar.  The  wine  at  their  communion  is  diluted 
with  water,  not  on  temperance  grounds,  but  because  water  as  well 
as  blood  flowed  from  the  side  of  the  Saviour.  Both  elements  are 
extended  to  all  the  communicants.  Though  the  whole  service  is 
far  more  simple  than  the  disgusting  routine  of  ceremonies  which 
attend  it  in  the  other  oriental  churches,  still  it  is  but  too  evi- 
dently a  heartless  form. 

Korbdna^  (gift  or  offering,  oblatio^  is  the  term  which  they 
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apply  to  the  ekmeis^ta.  Tbey  do  not  worship  thexQ  in  the  raper- 
fititiouB  manner  of  the  PapiBts,  nor  hold  to  real  presence  in  the 
Papal  sense  of  that  term.  They,  however,  i^pear  to  oheridi  a 
Jund  of  homage  for  the  bread  and  wine  which  is  not  very  intelli* 
gent  and  scriptural,  and  great  particularity  is  obaerved  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  these  elements.  The  bread  must  be  baked  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  church ;  and  among  the  moat  scrupulous»  the  wheat 
must  be  ground  in  a  ccmsecrated  mill,  Qiand-mill,]  separsited  from 
the  rest  in  the  field,  and  shelled  by  hand^  instead  of  being  trodden 
oujb  by  cattle.  Alas^  in  how  many  thiAgs  do  these  fallen  Chri»> 
iiWB  strain  at  the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel  1  As  nearly  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  the  general  vagueness  of  their 
views  on  spiritual  subjects,  the  consubstantiation  of  the  Lutho-ans 
would  very  well  define  the  Nestorian  belief  in  relation  to  this  or- 
dinance, if,  indeed,  that  term  be  itself  well  defined  or  understood 
by  those  who  adopt  it. 

This  sacrament  is  cel^rated  by  the  Nestorians,  not  periodically, 
but  on  soma  of  the  more  important  festival  occaaions^  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  or  ten  times  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Entire  unir 
formity  in  relation  to  its  frequency  is  not  observed.  Bread  for 
the  communion-service  is  composed  of  flour,  water,  olive-oil,  sal^ 
«nd  consecrated  oil*  It  is  also  leavened.  A  small  <}uantity  of 
this  composition,  prepared  by  the  higher  ecclesiastics  on  the  day 
of  Christ's  betrayal,  is  kept  in  the  churches,  from  which  a  mite  is 
taken  and  mixed  with  the  bread,  to  hallow  the  mass  on  each  sacra- 
mental occasion.  This  sacred  <<mite*'  is  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  celebration  of  the  ordinance. 

The  wine  used  at  communion  by  the  Nestorians  is  fermented. 
Indeed,  they  know  of  no  other  wine.  The  term  whioh  they  use  to 
designate  the  article  {khumra)  itself  means  fermented. 

§12.  MARBIAGB. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Nestorians  to  have  the  marriage  cere* 
mony  performed  in  their  churches,  and  very  early — commencing 
at  least  an  hour  before  day**— because  the  services  are  long,  and 
the  nuptial  parties,  and  all  the  ecclesiastics  who  participate  in  the 
performance,  are  obliged  to  abstain  from  food  on  the  wedding-day 
until  after  the  ceremony.  But  in  our  instance,  to  gratify  us,  they 
had  deferred  the  marriage  till  our  arrival — 10  o'clock,  a.  m. — and 
instead  of  assembling  in  the  church,  they  had,  for  our  better  eon* 
venience,  prepared  to  perform  the  service  at  home. 
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Priest  Abraham  was  the  principal  officiator,  but  was  assisted  bj 
two  other  priests  and  several  deacons  of  the  yillage,  who  joined 
with  him  in  reading  the  prayers  and  select  portions  of  Scripture, 
such  as  the  account  of  Abraham's  sending  after  Bebekah  for  his 
son,  Jacob's  serving  for  Rachel,  and  all  the  other"venerable  Scrip* 
tnre  authwities  that  enter  into  their  marriage-service ;  the  whole 
of  which  would  doubtless  be  more  interesting,  if  not  more  instruc* 
iive,  were  it  not  read  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  bride  retained 
her  place  vailed  in  the  farther  corner  of  the  room  about  an  hour, 
the  bridegroom  meanwhile  standing  near  the  officiating  ecclesiastics. 
They  then  arrived  at  a  point  where  hands  were  to  be  joined,  this  being 
made  known  by  the  ecclesiastics,  who  alone  understood  the  service. 
Several  women  instantly  caught  hold  of  the  still  vailed  bride  and 
pulled  her  by  main  strength  half  across  the  room  toward  her  in- 
tended husband ;  and  several  men  at  the  same  time  seised  the 
bridegroom,  who  was  at  first  equally  resolute  in  his  modest  re- 
sistance, but  finally  yielded  and  advanced  towaf d  the  bride.  A 
smart  struggle  ensued  in  his  efforts  to  secure  her  hand;  but  he  at 
at  length  succeeded,  and  both,  with  great  apparent  submission,  then 
took  a  standing  attitude  near  the  officiating  clergy.  The  regular 
routine  of  reading  occupied  another  hour  or  more,  when,  first  the 
bishops,  and  after  them  the  multitude — ^we  of  course  among  the 
rest — advanced  and  kissed  the  married  pair. 

After  the  services  were  closed,  the  married  pair  and  the  officiat- 
ing ecclesiastics,  who  had  till  then — ^near  1  o'clock  in 'the  after- 
noon-—eaten  nothing  that  day,  retired  to  take  some  refreshment. 
A  table  was  also  spread  before  us,  and  wine  was  passed  among  the 
multitude. 

Betrothals  are  customary  among  the  Nestorians,  which  are 
negotiated  by  the  parents  or  other  friends  of  the  parties,  but  not 
without  their  own  knowledge,  and  usually  their  mutual  choice,  and 
at  least  a  sight  acquaintance.  These  are  made  months,  and  often 
years  before  the  marriage,  at  which  time  tokens  or  pledges,  in  the 
form  of  presents,  are  given  by  the  would-be  lover  or  his  friends  to 
the  girl.  A  kind  of  semi-wedding  is  held  at  the  homes  of  both 
parties  at  the  time  of  betrothal,  which  is  regarded  as  in  a  measure 
a  sacred  contract,  though  instances  are  not  rare  in  which  it  is 
violated.  Wives  are  purchased  among  the  Nestorians  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Jacob— the  price  varying  from  five  to  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  standing  and  charms  of  the  per- 
son. It  is  not  considered  proper  for  the  father  of  the  bride,  who 
receives  the  purchase-money,  to  appropriate  it  to  his  private  pur- 
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poses,  bnt  expend  it  in  furnishing  her  with  <<  wedding  garments." 
The  wedding  commences  and  continues  two  or  three  days  at  the 
homes  of  both  parties.  The  bride  is  then  sent  for  and  conducted 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  amid  music  and  dancing, 
gallantly  welcomes  her  arrival,  by  throwing  at  her,  as  she  ap- 
proaches and  alights,  a  few  apples,  or  painted  boiled  eggs,  from 
the  roof  of  the  dwelling,  as  loving  tokens.  The  marriage-service 
is  performed  immediately  after  her  arrival,  and  the  festivities  are 
continued  several  days,  during  which  she  is  present  among  the 
guests,  but  is  kept  closely  vailed. 

That  the  burden  of  these  long  weddings  may  not  be  onerous  on 
the  parties,  it  is  considered  proper  for  the  numerous  guests,  at  the 
close,  to  make  a  liberal  contribution,  commonly  enough  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  wedding,  and  sometimes  much  more.  This 
equalizing  system  is  perhaps  a  good  one,  as  weddings  thus  bear 
heavily  upon  nobody  at  a  given  time,  and  the  poor  can  as  easily 
marry  as  their  more  wealthy  neighbours.  The  common  age  at 
which  the  Nestorians  marry,  is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  of  the 
female,  and  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  of  the  male.  The  bride,  on 
her  marriage,  becomes  a  member  of  the  bridegroom's  father's 
family,  subject  like  her  husband  and  their  children,  when  blest 
with  them,  to  that  father's  patriarchal  supervision  and  control. 

§18.  DBDICATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

This  ordinance  consists  of  reading  prayers,  and  crossing  with 
consecrated  oil  four  stones,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  church,  and 
a  fifth,  which  is  placed  beneath  the  altar. 

The  Nestorian  churches  are  plain,  oblong  structures ;  in  Oroo- 
miah  they  are  built  usually  of  mud,  but  in  the  Koordish  moun- 
tains of  stone.  They  are  divided  into  three  apartments,  vix.  1. 
The  main  body,  or  place  of  assembly,  called  «<  the  temple."  2.  A 
small  room  at  one  end,  called  «the  altar,"  a  kind  of  sanctum 
sanetarumy  which  none  but  ecclesiastics  enter,  and  they  only  for 
the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  elements  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  8.  The  baptistry,  where  the  bread  for  communion 
is  also  made.  The  doors  of  the  churches  are  very  small,  and  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  <<  lighted."  A  lamp  is  almost  always  em- 
ployed at  their  worship,  their  churches  being  dark,  or  nearly  so, 
even  at  midday.  The  people  are  summoned  to  worship  by  the 
sound  of  the  sexton's  mallet,  struck  upon  a  board. 

The  Nestorians  consider  it  important  to  have  some  sacred  relie 
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to  deposit  nnder  the  altar  of  a  new  church  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion. A  bone,  reported  to  be  from  the  hand  or  arm  of  some  an- 
cient saint  or  martji\  preserved  in  all  the  freshness  of  life,  is  a 
fayotirite  relic  for  this  purpose ;  but  in  the  lack  of  such  they  take 
a  stone  from  some  other  church,  which  they  place  as  a  foundation- 
stone  under  the  eastern  end  of  the  structure. 

While  the  Nestorians  thoroughly  reject  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
torial fire,  they  still  say  prayers  over  the  dead,  three  days  after 
interment,  which  they  call  <<  the  resurrection  service,"  in  memory 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  the  third  day. 

Is  not  the  almost  miraculous  preservation  of  the  Nestorian 
church  from  being  crushed  by  the  heavy  arm  of  Mohammedan  op- 
pression on  the  one  hand,  and  decoyed  and  annihilated  by  the 
wiles  of  papal  emissaries  on  the  other,  an  animating  pledge  that 
the  Lord  of  the  church  will  continue  to  preserve  this  venerable 
remnant  ?  That  He  will  even  revive  and  build  it  up  for  the  glory 
of  his  name  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  ?  May  he  not 
have  important  purposes  for  this  church  to  accomplish — a  con- 
spicuous part  for  it  to  act — ^in  ushering  in  the  millennial  glory  of 
Zion?  What  position  could  be  more  important  and  advantageous 
in  its  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the  world  for  a  Christian 
church  to  hold  than  that  occupied  by  the  Nestorians,  situated  as 
they  are  in  the  centre  of  Mohammedan  dominion,  and  far  toward 
the  centre  of  benighted  Asia !  And  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that 
this  ancient  church,  once  so  renowned  for  its  missionary  efforts, 
and  still  possessing  such  native  capabilities,  as  well  as  such  felicity 
of  location,  for  the  renewal  of  like  missionary  labours,  will  again 
awake  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  and  become  clear  as  the  sun,  fair 
as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  to  achieve  vic- 
tories for  Zion !  That  it  will  again  diffuse  such  floods  of  the  light 
of  truth  as  shall  put  for  ever  to  shame  the  corrupt  abominations 
of  Mohammedanism,  roll  back  the  tide  of  Papal  influence  that  is 
now  threatening  to  overwhelm  it,  and  send  forth  faithful  miJi- 
sionaries  of  the  cross  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  holy  seal  as 
shall  bear  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  every  comer  of  benighted 
Asia! 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OF  THE  SACRED  SEAfiONS  OF  THE  PURITANS. 

The  subject  of  the  Fasts  and  Thanksgiyiiigs  of  New  England  is 
an  interesting  and  neglected  portion  of  the  history  of  our  Puritan 
forefathers,  which  the  author  has  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
the  reader,  from  the  hand  of  a  distinguished  antiquary  and  histo- 
rian,  the  Bev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  of  Boston ;  who,  with  his  accus* 
tomed  diligence  and  patient  research  has  investigated  this  portion 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  and  has  very  kindly  embodied  tl^e  re* 
suit  of  his  inquiries,  in  the  following  treatise,  for  this  work. 

§  1.  FASTS  AKD  THANKSaiYINGS  OF  NEW  BN6LAKD. 

1.  PrMmmafy  RemarTcM. — Natural  religion,  as  enlightened  by 
original  revelation  however  deteriorated,  has  long  instructed  man 
that  he  has  sins  enough  for  humility  and  mercies  enough  for  gratis 
tude.  Hence  it  is,  that  ancient  as  well  as  modem  nations,  the 
history  of  whose  worship  has  come  down  to  our  day,  have  had  their 
seasons  for  giving  expression  to  such  affections  of  the  soul. 
Hence,  also,  the  wbdom  of  Gk>d  in  requiring  this  service  from  his 
once  favoured  people.  In  accordance  with  such  example,  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  adopted  days  commemorative  of  events  as  fuD 
of  interest  to  them  as  others  had  been  to  the  Jews.  These  days 
were  so  far  increased  by  the  Oatholic  church  and  so  far  observed 
by  the  Episcopal  church  of  England,  as  to  meet,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  disapprobation  of  Dissenters.  Among  the  last  de» 
nomination,  who  sought  for  greater  simplicity  in  the  forms  of  won 
ship,  was  the  celebrated  John  Bobinson.  His  church  in  Leyden 
believed  with  him,  that  no  other  holy  days  should  be  observed,  ex- 
cept Sabbaths  afld  occasional  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  The  portion 
of  his  flock,  who  resolved  to  forsake  Europe  and  make  their  home 
in  America,  for  the  sake  of  purer  society  and  the  spread  of  the 
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gospel,  had  several  seasons  of  fasting  and  prayer,  as  preparatory 
to  so  important  an  enterprise,  within  a  few  months  before  they 
sailed  for  South  Hiunpton.^  So  disposed,  they  would  sooner  have 
thought  of  parting  with  all  their  worldly  substance,  than  of  omit- 
ting duties  of  public  thanks  and  humiliation  before  their  Maken 
The  same  times,  which  they  hallowed  in  their  European  pilgrimage, 
were  engraved  too  deeply  on  the  calendar  of  their  sacred  oqcasioni^, 
to  be  thus  forgotten  in  their  more  perilous,  needy,  and  changeful 
pilgrimage  in  this  country.  Hence,  with  their  hopes  and  fears^ 
their  purposes  and  piety,  they  brought  hither  the  observance  of 
iasts  and  thansgivings. 

2.  IUa9(ms  far  such  days. — ^As  well  known  to  those  who  have 
investigated  the  history  of  the  planters  at  Plymouth,  they  had 
reasons  fdr  pref(nrring  these  days  to  similar  ones  of  the  Episcopal 
order.  They  discountenanced  the  rubric,  clerical  robes  and  bands^ 
marriage  with  a  ring,  baptism  by  the  sign  of  a  cross,  and  such 
particulars-— ^joined  by  canonical  rules  of  England-^because 
adopted  from  the  Papal  forms,  and  fitted  to  turn  back  the  liberty 
of  Protestantism  to  the  bondage  of  Romish  hierarchy.  So,  for  a 
like  cause,  they  cast  off  the  confinement  of  holy  seasons,  except 
the  Sabbath,  to  particular  days  and  months  of  each  successive  year. 
Their  arguments  for  such  an  alteration  had  much  force  to  their 
perception,  when  they  saw  how  much  the  high  church  party,  in 
their  native  land,  leaned  toward  Papacy,  and  how  bitter  were  their 
prejudices  against  those  who  were  nonconformists,  but  who  earn- 
estly sought  for  greater  purity  in  doctrine  and  more  simplicity  in 
ceremonies.  As  an  additional  weight  in  the  scale  of  their  judg^ 
ment,  they  had  not  forgotten  that  adherence  to  Romish  rules  was 
one  of  the  chief  means,  under  the  reign  of  Mary,  which  contri* 
buted  to  the  relapse  of  Plrotestantism  to  Papacy.  They  were  not 
so  far  unacquainted  with  human  nature  as  to  be  ignorant  that  it 
possessed  a  principle  which  is  wrought  on  by  the  association  of  ap* 
pearances,  and  which,  when  having  repudiated  error,  and  still  re- 
taining its  forms^  is  far  more  likely  to  fall  back  upon  it,  than  if 
having  altogether  renounced  both  one  and  the  other.  Their  rea» 
son  for  deviation  from  established  custom,  as  now  in  view,  was 
much  stronger  in  their  time  than  it  was  subsequently,  when  Con- 
gregationalism had  risen  from  its  infancy  and  numerous  depres- 
sions to  the  stature  and  energy  of  manhood,  so  as  to  have  little 
fear  of  an  inroad  upon  its  privileges.  They  well  knew,  that  the 
fasts  and  thanksgivings  of  the  conformists  were  designed,  like  their 
own,  to  improve  the  moral  affections  and  keep  man  within  the  salur 
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tary  restraints  of  duty;  and  that  the  effects  of  these  seasons,  when 
properly  observed  by  any  sect,  were  of  so  desirable  a  kind.  Hence 
it  was  that  serious  Episcopalians  consider  the  distinction  which  the 
Puritans  made,  relative  to  this  subject,  as  more  the  result  of  need* 
less  fear  than  of  real  cause. 

Thomas  Lechford,  a  respectable  lawyer,  who  resided  several 
years  in  Massachusetts  and  returned  to  England  in  1641, — ^made 
the  subsequent  remark  on  our  ecclesiastical  usages.'  <<  There  are 
dayes  of  fasting,  thanksgiving,  and  prayers  upon  occasions,  but  no 
holy  dayes,*  except  Sunday.  And  why  not  set  fasting  dayes  and 
times,  and  set  feasts, — ^as  well  as  set  synods  in  the  Reformed 
Churches  ?  And  why  not  holy  dayes  as  well  as  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember, and  dayes  of  Purim  among  the  Jews?"  This  author 
hereby  seems  to  imply  that  there  could  be  no  more  harm  in  com- 
plying with  the  prescribed  religious  seasons  of  Episcopacy,  than 
there  was  in  keeping  similar  days,  appointed  by  Presbyterian 
synods,  as  those  of  6eneva,-^or  in  the  Jewish  observance  of  the 
stated  Feast  of  Lots,  or  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  King  James, 
which  required  every  fifth  of  November  to  be  spent  as  a  national 
thanksgiving  for  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder-plot  in  1605. 
But  had  the  primitive  settlers  of  our  soil  met  this  argument,  they 
would  probably  have  replied  in  the  following  train  of  thought : 
We  have  no  serious  objections  to  these  occasions.  The  synods  of 
Reformers  were  calciUated  to  keep  them  from  papal  hierarchy. 
The  commemoration  of  deliverance  from  the  powder-plot  was  fitted 
for  a  like  effect.  The  celebration  of  the  Jews'  being  preserved 
from  the  machinations  of  Haman,  guarded  them  against  idolatry. 
The  fixedness  of  these  seasons  was  suited  to  produce  opposite  re- 
sults from  the  fixedness  which  belongs  to  most  of  the  holy  days 
kept  by  the  established  church ; — and,  therefore,  we  do  not  reject 
the  former  as  exerting  a  bad  influence, — ^while  we  do  the  latter  for 
such  a  tendency. 

8.  Continuanee. — ^With  views  of  this  sort  in  relation  to  fasts 
and  thanksgivings,  the  colonists  of  Plymouth  felt  obligated  to  con- 
tinue them  in  their  newly-adopted  residence, — as  suited  to  benefit 
them  and  their  posterity.  In  a  purpose  so  consistent  with  their 
profession,  and  expectations  of  help  mainly  from  the  hand  of  Om- 


*  Lechford  here  appears  to  mean  those  holy  daye  that  were  kept  in  the  esta- 
blished church.  The  Puritans  so  far  held  their  fasts  and  thanksgirings  holy,  as 
to  require,  by  penal  enactments,  that  they  shonld  be  spent  with  the  saerednssi 
of  the  Sabbath. 
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nipotenoe,  thej  were  not  altogether  without  fear  of  having  their 
liberty  in  this,  as  well  as  other  respects,  interrupted.  The  power- 
ful  exertions  of  Bishop  Laud  and  his  friends  to  crush  all  innova* 
tions  on  the  ritual  of  Episcopacy,  in  British  America,  reached 
them  in  various  ways.  The  settlement  at  Weymouth,  in  1622, 
was  intended  as  one  check  to  their  religious  freedom.  The  party 
formed  at  Plymouth,  in  1624,  under  the  Bev.  John  Lyford,  and 
sustained  by  the  leading  members  of  the  company  for  this  colony 
in  London,  had  a  like  object.  ^  Still  the  Puritans,  amid  their  per- 
plexities, held  fast  to  their  creed  with  its  practice.  They  excluded 
Mr.  Lyford  and  his  followers,  who  resorted  to  Gloucester  the  same 
year.  At  this  location,  there  appears  to  have  been  persons  of 
various  persuasions,  who  probably  observed  fasts  and  feasts  either 
at  set  dates  or  as  occasion  suggested.  The  first  occupants  of 
Naumkeag,  afterward  Salem,  in  1626,  with  Boger  Gonant  at  their 
head,  were  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Lyford.  They,  of  course,  did  not 
fully  come  into  the  ways  of  Plymouth.  When  Governor  Endicott 
reached  Salem,  in  1628,  though  he  may  not  have  entirely  separated 
from  the  conformists,  yet  he  believed  in  the  ecclesiastical  order 
taught  by  John  Bobinson.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  Governor  Brad- 
ford, dated  May  11,  1629,  he  remarked  on  a  conversation  which 
he  had  recently  held  with  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller.  His  words  were,  <<! 
rejoice  much  that  I  am  by  him  satisfied  touching  your  judgment 
of  the  outward  form  of  God's  worship.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  yet 
gather,  no  other  than  is  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  truth,  and 
the  same  which  I  have  professed  and  maintained  ever  since  the 
Lord,  in  mercy,  revealed  himself  unto  me,  being  far  from  the  com- 
mon report,  that  hath  been  spread  of  you,  touching  that  parti- 
cular." Of  course,  the  author  of  this  passage  was  ready  to  har- 
monize with  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  as  to  the  observance  of 
fasts  and  thanksgivings.  Succeeding  emigrants  to  Salem,  in  1629, 
were  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Higginson,  Skelton,  and  others,  who  were 
of  the  class  called  in  England  church  Puritans,  and  who  still 
cleaved  to  the  Episcopal  denomination  when  embarking  from  their 
native  shores.  In  their  farewell  address  on  so  trying  an  exigency, 
they  said,  <<  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  separatists  firom  the 
church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  it — but  we  go  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  church 
reformation  and  propagate  the  gospel  in  America."  Here  is  an 
intimation  that  they  intended  to  cast  ofi*  such  forms, — as  to  holy 
days, — ^which,  they  thought,  did  not  accord  with  the  simplicity  of 
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^6  gospel.  So  iticllned,  they  kept  several  fiists  <m  their  passage,* 
iind,  when  reaching  Salem,  they  were  prepared  to  fall  in  with  the 
views  of  Governor  Endicott.  As  evidence  of  sndi  a  disposition, 
they,  as  members  of  his  council,  decided  that  it  was  best  for  John 
and  Samuel  Brown  to  leave  the  settlement,  because  they  set  up 
Episcopal  worship.  These  two  gentlemen  charged  snch  authorities 
with  being  separatists,  and  asserted,  that  as  for  themselves,  they 
would  «hold  fast  the  forms  of  the  church  established  by  law." 
Subsequent  emigrants  to  Massachusetts,  for  the  most  part,  second- 
ed the  practice  of  the  Salem  colonists. 

The  planters  of  Connecticut  carried  thither,  in  16S5,  similar 
conformity.     So  it  was  with  those  of  Saybrook  in  the  same  year. 

The  first  settlers  of  Providence,  under  Roger  Williams,  in  1686, 
and  of  Rhode  Island,  under  John  Clark,  in  1688,  difiered,  as  is  well 
known,  from  the  rest  of  New  England  so  far,  as  to  withhold  from 
civil  rulers  the  power  of  law  to  enforce  any  occasional  religious 
seasons*^  Still  such  rulers  were  at  liberty  to  recommend  fasts  and 
thanksgivings. 

New  Haven,  while  a  separate  colony  from  Connecticut,  followed 
the  course  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  these  days.  <<  Soon  after  they 
arrived  (in  1688)  at  Quinnipiack,  in  the  close  of  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  they  entered  into  what  they  termed  a  plantation  co- 
venant.'*^ The  first  records  of  their  government,  for  about  sixteen 
years,  however,  make  no  mention  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings,' 
but  their  laws  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  these  days  were  kept 
from  their  first  organization  as  a  distinct  colony.^ 

We  now  look  at  Maine.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  settle  this  part  of  our  country,  then  extending  only  to 
the  Kennebec  river,  at  an  early  period.  Its  chief  proprietor.  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  being  an  Episcopalian,  naturally  selected  rulers 
for  it  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  promoted  the  cause  of  the  national 
church.  Hence  it  was  that  this  colony,  for  the  most  part,  did  not 
adopt  the  Congregational  forms.  Thomas  Jenner,  a  dissenting 
minister,  in  a  letter  of  1641,  addressed  to  Gt)vernor  Winthrop,  ob- 
served, that  while  preaching  at  Saco,  he  had  <<  not  troubled  the  peo- 
ple with  church  discipline."  He  also  stated,  that  he  had  advanced 
his  opinion  against  « papal  practices."  These,  as  he  subjoined, 
<<I  saw  the  people  here  were  superstitiously  addicted  to."  For 
such  a  step,  he  was  charged  by  Mr.  Vines,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
town,  with  striking  «at  the  church  of  England."^  This  shows  how 

*  Hatohi&soii*8  Collections  of  Papers.  Joomal  of  BeT.  Franois  Higginson, 
pp.  87,  89,  41,  46. 
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Tery  little  Oongregational  ctiBtoms  were  then  tolerated  in  one  of 
the  few  settlements  of  Maine.  So  it  was  in  Falmouth,  occnpied  in 
1628,  where  a  church  of  conformists  was  soon  estahlished ;  and  at 
Tork,  colonized  in  1630,  where  its  proprietor  apparently  purposed 
to  have  a  bishop's  diocese.  From  the  wane  of  the  royal  cause  in 
•England,  and  the  death  of  Charles  I.  in  1648-9,  the  sway  of  the 
national  church  diminished  in  this  section  of  British  America.  At 
length,  proposals  began  to  be  made  by  the  people  of  Maine,  in 
1651,  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  means 
of  preserving  social  order  among  them,  and  even  their  very  exist* 
ence.  The  next  year  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  there  assumed 
a  like  relation;  and  thence  religious  observances  of  dissenters  pre- 
vailed among  them. 

From  Maine  we  turn  to  New  Hampshire.  This  colony  was,  at 
first,  under  Episcopal  control.  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  both  set- 
tled in  1628,  appear  to  have  been  so  influenced.  The  latter  place 
soon  ,had  a  church  of  conformists.  But  the  occupation  of  Exetet 
by  John  Wheelwright  and  company,  and  of  Hampton  by  Ste{^eii 
Batchelor  and  associates^  in  1688,  introduced  the  Puritan  forms 
there,  as  they  had  been  at  Dover  in  1638,  and  were  subsequently 
at  Portsmouth  about  1641.  So  that  New  Hampshire,  as  to  the  part 
claimed  by  Massachusetts,  and  also  to  the  other  part  not  so  claimed^ 
had  thrown  off,  by  the  last  date.  Episcopal  conformity  and  adopted 
the  Congregational  order.  Such  a  change  was  accelerated  by  the 
distractions  of  England,  and  the  consequent  temporary  invalida- 
tion of  Mason's  claims.  When  New  Hampshire  resumed  the  powers 
of  a  colony,  in  1679,'  they  retained  their  prevailing  attachment  to 
the  fasts  and  thanksgivings  of  the  nonconformists.  When  their 
Assembly  were  about  to  meet  in  1680,  a  public  fast  was  observed 
to  ask  for  a  blessing  on  their  proceedings.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  while  their  charter  allowed  freedom  of  conscience  to  all 
Protestant  denominations,  it  particularly  required  that  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  Episcopalians.^ 

The  stamp  thus  put  on  the  public  sentiment  of  the  preceding  por- 
tions of  New  England  has  never  been  effaced.  Though  the  most 
of  them  have  been  changed  from  colonies  to  independent  states, 
they  still  preserve  the  religious  customs  of  their  fathers. 

No  relin<|uishment  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings  was  made  in  Yer* 
mont  or  in  Maine,  when  they  assumed  State  privileges.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former  of  these  two  States,  *•  they  began  to  observe 
such  days  in  1778,  and  have  not  since  faltered  in  so  doing. 

4.  Mode  of  their  appointment. — In  Plymouth  colony  this  was 
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done  by  the  civil  authority.^*  The  practice  there  was  embodied  in 
a  law  of  1687 — <«that  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  govemor  and  as- 
sistants to  command  solemn  daies  of  humiliation  by  fasting,  and 
also  for  thanksgiving  as  occasion  shall  be  offered.""  When  depu- 
ties became  a  part  of  the  General  Court,  they  sometimes  acted  with 
the  other  branch  of  government  in  the  designation  of  these  seasons. 
8uch  times  were  also  proposed  and  observed  by  the  churches, 
either  singly  or  collectively,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  indicate. 
They  were  so  continued  by  church  and  state  in  Plymouth  colony 
till  the  arrival  of  the  second  charter  of  Massachusetts  in  1692, 
when  the  former  was  incorporated  with  the  latter  colony. 

The  mode  of  Plymouth,  as  just  described,  did  not  materially 
differ  from  that  of  Massachusetts.  Here,  with  respect  to  a  fast  at 
the  choice  of  ministers  for  the  Salem  church  in  1629,  Mr.  Gott 
informs  us  that  it  was  ordered  by  Gt>vemor  Endicott.'^  While 
the  General  Court  was  solely  composed  of  magistrates  till  ].634, 
the  governor,  as  their  head  and  through  their  advice,  did  exercise 
like  power.  Subsequent  to  this,  until  the  arrival  of  the  second 
charter  in  1692,  he  did  not  entirely  lay  aside  such  a  practice.  Be- 
sides, the  council  in  their  own  name,  even  while  there  were  chief 
magistrates,  issued  proclamations.  The  first  printed  document  of 
this  class,  in  the  Massachusetts  archives,  is  of  the  following  tenor.  ^^ 

<<  At  a  council  held  at  Boston,  September  8th,  1670.  The  council 
taking  into  their  serious  consideration  the  low  estate  of  the  churches 
of  God  throughout  the  world,  and  the  increase  of  sin  and  evil 
amongst  ourselves,  God's  hand  following  us  for  the  same, — Do, 
therefore,  appoint  the  two  and  twentieth  of  this  instant  September, 
to  be  a  day  of  public  humiliation  throughout  this  jurisdiction,  and 
do  commend  the  same  to  the  several  churches,  elders,  ministers, 
and  people,  solemnly  to  keep  it  accordingly ;  hereby  prohibiting 
all  servile  work  on  that  day. 

<<  By  the  Council, 

<<  Edwabd  Rawson,  Secret.*' 

The  term  council,  as  used  here  and  elsewhere,  included  the 
name  of  the  governor.  In  the  same  collection  is  a  manuscript 
proclamation  for  thanksgiving  in  1671,  and  similar  papers  for  two 
fasts  of  1676  and  1677,  issued  by  such  a  body.  The  first  printed 
proclamation  for  a  thanksgiving  to  be  found  in  the  like  depository, 
is  of  April  23, 1691,  and  is  headed,  «  By  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil."" But,  however,  fasts  and  thanksgivings  were  appointed  ift 
Massachusetts  singly  by  the  councU,  and  also,  by  the 
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through  their  advice,  down  to  the  year  last  named ;  still  days  of 
this  description  were  more  frequently  ordered  in  the  name  of  the 
General  Court.  As  well  known,  there  was  a  suspension  of  the 
charter  goyemments  in  New  England,  from  a  part  of  1686  to  the 
spring  of  1689.  Of  the  two  presidents,  Dudley  and  ^dros,  in 
this  period  of  the  usurpation,  the  latter  zealously  promoted  the 
Episcopal  order.  For  the  religious  customs  of  the  Puritans  he 
had  no  partiality.  Still,  political  policy  so  far  prevailed  with  him 
that  he  continued  them.  As  an  instance  of  this,  he,  on  the  19th 
of  November,  1687,  ordered,"^  by  advice  of  his  council,  that  thanks- 
giving be  observed  on  Thursday,  December  1st,  throughout  his 
jurisdiction.  While  the  rulers  chosen  by  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts were  in  power,  they  allowed  the  church  to  keep  as  many  fasts 
and  thanksgivings  as  they  chose.  Accordingly  we  find  among 
their  laws  one  of  the  succeeding  tenor,  passed  in  1641.  «  Every 
church  of  Christ  hath  freedom  to  celebrate  dayes  of  fasting  and 
prayer  and  of  thanksgiving,  according  to  the  word  of  God."^^ 
This  was  a  confirmation  of  previous  custom,  which,  as  before,  has 
ever  since  remained  in  New  England. 

With  respect  to  this  subject,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature, 
they  continued  some  variation  in  the  proclamations  under  the  se- 
cond charter.  These  documents  were  issued  in  the  name  of  go- 
vernor, council,  and  representatives,  as  in  1698 ;  of  his  Excellency 
and  council,  as  in  1700 ;  and  of  governor  by  advice  of  council,  as 
in  1738.  The  last  mode  of  phraseology  was  that  which  was  gene- 
rally adopted  after  1700,  and  so  continued  till  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  in  1780.  But  whatever  variation  of  this  kind  existed, 
the  representatives  always  claimed  the  right  of  having  a  concern 
in  the  appointment  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  So  inclined,  they 
did  not  find  their  whole  course  smooth  in  relation  to  these  seasons. 

In  1696  they  were  severely  reproved  by  the  council  for  inter- 
ference with  them  about  the  particular  date  when  such  an  occasion 
should  be  kept.  This  difference  did  not  call  in  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  house  to  request  the  governor  that  he  would  designate 
seasons  of  this  sort  by  consent  of  the  council.  In  1721,  the  re- 
presentatives moved  for  a  joint-committee  of  this  body  and  of 
themselves,  to  prepare  a  proclamation  for  a  fast.  The  council  de- 
clined such  a  proposition,  because  they  deemed  it  an  anticipation 

J  He  made  proclamaUon,  April  18,  1688,  for  publio  thanks^pTing  on  the  29th, 
for  prospectiTe  issue  by  the  qaeen.  He  reqnired  that  the  80th  of  January,  1689, 
be  kept  as  a  fast-day,  to  oommemorate  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I.,  '*  as  ordered 
by  Btatnte  for  aU  the  king's  sobjects." 
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of  the  governor's  right."  But  "he  willing  to  confonn  to  the 
house  BO  far  as  would  consist  with  maintaining  his  right  of  issuing 
proclamations^  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  which  he  soon  after 
published,  that  the  appointment  was  by  advice  of  council  and  upon 
motion  from  the  house  of  representatives.  But  the  house  refused 
to  meet  him,  and  declared  they  had  never  made  any  such  motion, 
and  ordered  that  no  members  of  the  house  should  carry  any  pro- 
clamations  to  their  towns  for  the  present.  The  day  was,  however, 
observed  as  usual,  except  that  one  of  the  representatives  (William 
Clark)  of  Boston  would  not  attend  public  worship,  but  opened  his 
warehouse  as  upon  other  days."  The  difficulty  here  described 
arose  from  the  purpose  of  the  house  to  unite  with  the  council  to 
prepare  such  a  document  independently  of  the  governor,  though  to 
be  published  in  his  name^ 

The  author,  whose  language  on  this  topic  has  been  just  quoted, 
delates  that,  as  stated  by  the  board,  the  attempt  of  the  representa* 
tives  to  participate  in  the  composition  of  the  order  in  question, 
was  unprecedented.  But  there  is  a  mistake  on  this  point.  For, 
it  had  been  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  house  to  draw  up  procla- 
mations {or  fasts  and  thanksgivings  and  forward  them  to  the  coun- 
cil and  governor  for  their  approbation.  Nor  were  these  papers 
rejected  as  being  improper.  The  chief  magistrate,  Samuel  Shute, 
with  whom  the  preceding  difficulty  took  place,  in  his  protest 
against  Massachusetts  before  Parliament  in  1723,  which  wellnigh 
caused  the  nullification  of  our  charter,  charged  the  house  with 
undue  interference  in  the  appointments  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings. 
On  this  subject.  Doctor  Douglass  stated,  in  1749,  that  such  days 
•<  ever  since  Governor  Shute's  complaints,  have  been  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council,  at  the  desire  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives."^' The  practice  here  mentioned  lasted  till  1779.  The 
next  year  it  was  distontinued.  From  this  time,  when  the  senate 
was  formed,  and,  in  most  respects,  assumed  the  previous  duties  of 
the  council,  faats  and  thanksgiving  have  been  recommended  by  the 
chief  magistrate  with  advice  of  council. 

As  the  genius  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  usages  of  Massachu* 
setts  pervaded  those  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  the  mode  of 
designating  fasts  and  thanksgivings  in  the  two  latter  colonies  was 
essentially  the  same  as  that  in  the  former.  Relative  to  more 
modem  practice  of  Connecticut,  we  have  the  ensuing  account 
<i  The  present  mode  is  by  the  governor  alone.  This  has  been  the 
practice  since  May,  1838.  Before  that  time,  the  governor  desig- 
nated the  day ;  but  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
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in  1818,  which  abolished  the  October  session  of  the  General  Assem* 
bly,  the  goYemor  submitted  his  proclamation  to  the  two  houses  of 
that  body,  and  had  their  approbation.  Between  1818  and  1883, 
the  practice  was  the  same,  as  it  is  now  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  because  the  General  Assembly  was  not  in  session  at  or  near 
the  time  of  issuing  the  proclamation/'^' 

Concerning  the  appointment  of  fasts  and  thanksgiving  in  Rhode 
Island,  we  have  the  subsequent  passage.  These  days  «<  were,  in 
the  earlier  times  of  the  state,  occasionally  recommended  by  the 
legislature.  In  1789  commenced^  the  annual  thanksgiving  in  this 
State.  The  subject  was  introduced  into  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
late  Judge  Bicknell,  then  a  representative  from  the  town  of  Barring- 
ton,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  his  constituents.  Since  then, 
a  day  has  been  set  apart  every  year  for  that  purpose,  except  only 
in  1801.  Resolutions  are  generally  introduced  into  the  legisl^kture 
at  their  session  in  October,  recommending  <  to  the  good  people'  of 
the  State  to  observe  a  certain  day  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  and  requesting  the  governor  to  issue  his  proclamation 
of  the  resolutions  so  passed.  Public  fasts  have  never  been  reeom* 
mended  by  our  legislature  at  any  stated  seasons.  I  believe  fasts 
and  thanksgivings  are  and  have  been  long  held  by  advioe  of  oleri* 
cal  bodies  and  individual  churches."*^ 

In  relation  to  New  Hampshire,  we  present  the  following : — «  Our 
records  as  far  back  as  1698,  show  the  appointment  of  fasts  and 
thanksgivings  by  the  governor  with  advice  of  his  council."  No 
doubt  the  representatives  claimed  and  exercised  the  privilege  of 
proposing  such  seasons  to  their  chief  magistrate,  « I  find  from 
1776,  that  a  committee  of  the  assembly  was  generally  appointed 
to  prepare  a  form  for  a  proclamation,  which  would  be  adopted  by 
the  assembly  and  concurred  in  by  the  council,  and  receive  the  sigi> 
ture  of  the  governor,  then  caUed  president."'^  Since  New  Hamp- 
shire  adopted  their  constitution  in  1792,  their  fasts  and  thanksgiv- 
ings have  been  appointed  as  in  Massachusetts. 

Concerning  the  mode  under  consideration,  as  practised  in  Ver- 
mont, we  have  the  subsequent  information.  <<  Previous  to  Ihe 
adoption  of  any  constitution,  and  while  the  powers  of  government 
were  exercised  by  a  council  of  safety,  they  appointed  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  by  resolution.  After  the  first  constitution,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  in  March,  1778,  appointed  a  day  of  fasting  and 
adopted  a  form  of  proclamation,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
they  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving,  and  requested  the  governor 
to  issue  his  proclamation  therefor.    There  have  been  no  resolu- 
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tions  of  the  Creneral  Assembly  in  relation  to  fasts  since  1778,  but 
they  have  been  appointed  by  the  exeentiye :  the  proclamation  has 
been  issued  by  the  goTemor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  connciL 
Resolutions  for  the  appointment  of  days  of  thanksgiving  are  an- 
nually passed  by  the  legislature,  and,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the 
form  has  been  to  request  the  governor  to  appoint  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving, fixing  the  day."^ 

5.  PenaUie$, — ^Another  topic,  connected  with  the  fasts  and 
thanksgivings  of  New  England,  are  the  penalties  for  not  duly  ob- 
serving them. 

As  the  magistrates  of  Plymouth  colony  ordered  such  days  in 
1628,  and  were  empowered  by  law  so  to  do,  in  1637,  it  is  implied 
that  a  penalty  was  affixed  there  to  the  violation  of  them,  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  1650,^  every  person  neglecting  public  worship 
is  required  to  pay  10«.  or  to  be  publicly  whipped.  As  this  workup 
appears  to  have  included  that  of  fasts,  thanksgivings,  and  lectures, 
a  corresponding  inference  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  fine  for  not  keep- 
ing them.  In  1682,  <<  it  is  enacted  that  none  shall  presume  to  at- 
tend servile  worke,  or  labour,  or  attend  any  such  sports  on  such 
dayes,  as  are  or  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court  for  humiliation  by 
fasting  and  prayer,  or  for  publicke  Thanksgiving,  on  penalty  of 

shillings."     The  sum  here  omitted  was  probably  10s.     The 

law,  just  described,  continued  in  force  till  the  annexation  of  Ply- 
mouth with  Massachusetts. 

As  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts  colony  had  authority  to  com- 
mand the  observance  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  they  had  like 
power  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  them. 

In  1646,*^  the  ensuing  law  was  passed : — «<  Whereas  the  ministry 
of  the  word  is  established  according  to  the  order  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  this  jurisdiction,  every  person  shall  duely  resort  and 
attend  thereunto,  respectively  on  the  Lord's  dayes  and  upon  such 
public  fast  dayes  and  dayes  of  thanksgiving,  as  are  to  be  gene- 
rally observed  by  appointment  of  authority."  This  law  required 
that  each  individual  unnecessarily  absent  from  such  public  meet- 
ings should  be  fined  5s.  It  will  be  perceived  here,  that  the  pe- 
nalty for  neglecting  public  worship  on  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  was 
equal  to  that  of  neglecting  like  service  on  the  Sabbath.  With 
such  a  regulation  Edward  Randolph  found  fault,  in  his  statement 
to  the  royal  council,  in  1676."  His  words  were,  «  Whoever  shall 
observe  Ghristmasse  day  or  the  like  festivity,  by  forbearing  to 
labour,  feasting,  or  other  way,  shall  pay  5s. ;  and  whosoever  shall 
not  resort  to  their  meetings  upon  the  Lord's  day  and  such  days  of 
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fasting  and  thanksgiving  as  shall  be  appointed  by  anthority,  shall 
pay  5«.  No  days,  commanded  by  the  laws  of  England,  to  be  ob- 
served or  regarded.'"^  How  long  such  a  fine  was  strictly  imposed, 
cannot  be  particularly  told  at  this  late  day.  It  was  evidently  in 
force,  however,  till  1780,  because  the  proclamations  for  fasts  and 
thanksgivings  to  this  year,  commanded  them  not  to  be  desecrated 
with  <<  servile  labour."  Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitation  in 
Massachusetts,  all  fines,  as  well  as  legisktion,  about  these  religious 
occasions,  have  therein  ceased. 

During  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven,  they  laid  a  fine 
of  5«.  for  each  omission  to  attend  worship  on  fast  or  thanksgiving 
days,  as  well  as  on  the  sabbath.* 

With  regard  to  fines,  now  in  view,  Connecticut  pursued  the 
course  of  the  Bay  colony.  In  1650,  they  adopted  the  law  on  this 
subject  previously  enacted  by  Massachusetts.  A  penalty,  for  the 
violation  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  was  continued  longer  there 
than  in  any  other  part  of  New  England.  In  1791,*^  it  was  enacted 
that  there  should  be  abstinence  from  servile  labour  and  recreation 
on  these  occasions,  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  excepted,  on 
penalty  of  not  above  two  dollars  nor  less  than  one.  This  rule,  as 
is  readily  perceived,  did  not  tally  with  that  of  1650,  so  as  to  de- 
mand attendance  on  worship.  It  also  made  an  exception  as  to 
public  posts  and  stages,  anciently  unknown  in  our  country.  Pro- 
hibitions of  the  kind  under  consideration  were  repealed  in  188S. 
From  this  year,  fasts  and  thanksgivings  have  been  recinnmended 
by  the  executive,  and  not  ordered  as  formerly. 

Belative  to  New  Hampshire,"  their  proclamations  for  such  sea- 
sons, before  the  adoption  of  their  present  constitution,  contained 
clauses  like  the  following: — <<A11  servile  work  and  recreation  are 
forbidden ;"  but  subsequently,  instead  of  commanding,  they  ad- 
vised to  the  observance  of  these  days.t    Hence,  there  is  implicit 

*  The  Mt  against  the  keeping  of  Christmas  in  Massaohnsetts,  was  passed  in 
1669,  when  there  was  some  prospect  that  Charles  IL  would  be  brought  to  his 
father's  throne.  This  aot  was  repealed  in  1682.  It  is  probable  that,  firom  the 
last  date,  the  annual  celebration  of  Norember  6th,  so  far  as  it  had  declined  in 
New  England,  was  reriTod  and  continued  to  be  obserred  by  processions  of  boys 
and  young  men,  and  bonfires,  before  the  rcTolution  of  1776.  Since  then,  tiU  forty 
years  past,  this  was  kept  up  by  bonfires,  and  is  now,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in 
Bhode  Island. 

f  In  reference  to  such  prohibitions,  there  was  a  singular  ooonirence,  which  may 
haTC  produced  a  legal  question  of  no  small  interest  and  concern.  It  was  in  the 
town  of  Colchester,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  It  is  thus  described 
by  the  oripnal  record.    *<  At  a  legal  Town  meeting,  held  in  Colchester,  October 
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evidence  that  fines  were  required  there  by  law  for  an  infringement 
on  fasts  and  thanksgivings  prior  to  1792,  bnt  not  afterward. 

Respecting  Rhode  Island,  they  appear  to  have  had  no  fines  for 
the  non-obaervanee  of  these  religions  oooasions,  nor  have  Vermont 
and  Maine  since  they  became  States. 

6.  Periodical  ObBervanc^. — ^A  qiiesti(my  not  onfreqnently  asked, 
is,  When  did  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  in  New  England,  become 
periodical?  By  the  term  periodical,  as  here  applied,  we  onder* 
stand  the  following : — When  did  fasts  begin  to  be  appointed  or  kept 
in  the  spring  of  every  sujocessive  year,  by  order  of  the  legislature; 
and  thanksgiviAg,  in  like  manner,  in  the  fall  ?  For  an  uiawer  to 
these  inquiries  we  must  not  rely  altogether,  as  some  have,  on  what 
are  called  the  General  Oourt  Records,  now  extant*  There  is  but 
a  solitary  minute,  and  this  relative  to  land,  on  such  records  of 
Plymouth  colony,  for  the  first  three  years.  After  this,  till  near 
the  close  of  their  separate  jurisdiction,  the  designation  of  their 
fasts  and  thanksgivings  was  seldom  placed  with  their  l^islative 
transactions.  It  is  matter  of  SeLct,  that  such  days  were  appointed 
by  their  public  authorities  as  have  no  mention  made  of  them 
among  the  proceedii^  of  these  rulers.  No  legislative  records  of 
Massachusetts,  before  the  arrival  of  Governor  Winthrop  in  1680, 
ftre  known  to  have  been  preserved.  Those  of  them  which  succeed, 
fail  to  notice  a  number  of  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  the  observaboe 
of  which  was  enjoined  by  the  civil  government.  Similar  facts  ap- 
ply to  Connecticut  and  New  Haven.  Only  three  of  each  sort  of 
these  days  are  found  on  the  books  of  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly before  1650.  The  Journals  of  New  Haven  make  not  even 
a  reference  to  such  reljgious  occasions,  as  before  stated,  for  about 
sixteen  of  their  first  years.  But  other  sources  of  information 
prove  that  there  was  no  real  deficiency  of  this  kind.  The  printed 
laws  of  New  Haven  show  that  fasts  and  thanksgivings  were  com- 
mon with  them,  from  their  very  commencement  as  a  colony,  and 
had  all  the  conservative  restriction  xnf  the  Sabbath.    Who  could 

29,  1706,  it  was  voted,  that  whereas  there  was  a  TfaanksgiTiag  appelated  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  NoTomber,  and  om  present  oironmstaaees  being 
Bttoh,  it  oannot  with  cenvenienoy  be  attended  on  that  day,  it  is  therefore  voted  and 
agreed  by  the  inhabitants  aforesaid,  oonclading  the  thing  will  not  be  otherwayt 
than  well  resented  (or  favorably  reeeived),  that  the  seeond  Thnraday  of  ffoYessber 
aforesaid  shall  be  set  apart  for  that  serrioe."  Long  and  aooredited  tradstfon  1mm 
uniformly  related,  that  this  snspension  of  a  week  was  to  aflRwrd  the  trader  ef  the 
place  an  opportonity  to  replenish  his  exhausted  articles  of  sweetening,  and  par* 
lieolarly  that  of  molasses,— so  that  his  onatomers  mi^  not  forego  the  indnlgenoe 
af  their  taste  for  pnapkin  pies  and  other  similar  dainties. 
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reasonably  suppose,  that  for  Buch  periods,  so  deficient  in  being  re- 
corded  as  to  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  New  England  would  consent 
to  deprive  themselves  of  these  interesting  seasons  ?  No  person, 
correctly  acquainted  with  their  views,  desires,  habits,  and  condi- 
tion. And  yet,  were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  relying  alto- 
gether for  testimony,  in  the  present  case,  o^  th^ir  General  Court 
journals,  we  should  conclude  that  they  did  thus  forget  their 
obligations  to  God  and  to  some  of  their  best  influences  and  in- 
terests. 

But  here  the  inquiry  may  be  made.  Why  w^re  the  registers  of 
their  legislative  doings  so  at  fault  ?  Several  causes  for  this  may 
be  assigned.  The  appointment  of  these  days  was  so  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinions,  wishes,  and  practice  of  the  whole  country, 
there  was  no  call  for  a  special  record  to  be  made  of  them  among 
the  transactions  of  the  legislature.  If  a  parallel  case  of  this  kind 
be  asked  for,  it  may  be  found  in  the  total  omission  of  noticing 
such  an  appointment,  on  the  records  of  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  since  the  adoption  of  their  constitution  in  1780.  Another 
oai^ie  was,  th$t  after  deputies  or  r^prescQ^tiyes  in  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  made  a  part  of  their  legislatures,  they  were,  often- 
times, not  in  session  so  as  to  unite  with  the  assistants  or  council  in 
ordering  fasts  and  thanksgivings ;  and,  therefore,  a  record  faUed 
to  be  made  of  such  an  act  more  frequently  than  would  otherwise 
bave  been.  Besides,  when  the  representatives  were  in  session  sea- 
sonably enough  to  participa^i  in  this  act,  they  sometimes  left  it  to 
the  direction  of  the  assistants.  In  omissions  of  this  sort,  we 
should  naturally  think,  that  the  periodical  fasts  and  thanksgivings 
would  be  more  frequently  unnoticed  on  the  records,  because  gene- 
rally known  and  expected,  thai^  those  of  more  special  occasions  at 
Qther  parts  of  the  year.  If  the  query  is  put,  whether  these  omisr 
sions  were  all  which  are  either  suspected  or  known,  ve  reply  in 
the  negative.  There  must  hi^ve  been,  for  instance,  particulars 
orders  for  the  emission  of  one-penny  pieces  of  the  Pine-Tree 
money  and  of  the  Good-Samaritan  shillings,  at  an  early  period,  from 
the  Massachusetts  mint.  But  no  orders  of  this  class  are  visible  on 
the  journals  of  General  Court.  In  view  of  the  preceding  consi- 
derations, we  are  justified  in  not  restricting  the  number  of  fasts  and 
thanksgivings,  publicly  ordered  by  (Mir  ancient  authorities,  to  the 
numerical  notices  of  them  on  the  pages  of  tl^eir  legislative  pro- 
ceedings. Indeed,  the  great  probability  is,  that  many  more  of 
such  seasons  were  so  appointed  in  the  first  periods  of  New  £ngr 
land  than  at  present,  though  this  position  is  not  confirmed  by  the 
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records  o¥  their  legislatures.  An  opinion  of  tliis  kind  is  favoured 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  some  years,  wherein  these  days  are  mentioned 
by  such  records,  two  or  three  of  each  kind  were  kept  in  the  course 
of  one  year.  As  instances  on  this  point,  Massachusetts  journals 
give  two  fasts  in  1689,  and  three  in  1664 ;  two  thanksgivings  in 
1633,  and  two  in  1637.  These  were  distinct  from  those  often  ob* 
served  by  the  churches  either  individually  or  collectively.  A  dis- 
position, so  manifested,  must  have  been  cherished  and  indulged 
from  the  remarkable  trials  and  deliverances  experienced  by  our 
fathers  in  their  early  history,  as  well  as  from  their  deep  feeling  of 
dependence  on  God  and  of  their  obligations  to  him.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  conjecture  that  the  pilgrims  would  keep  so  many  of 
these  seasons  in  one  year,  and  then  neglect  them  altogether  for 
several  successive  years,  in  which  they  are  not  once  alluded  to  by 
their  legislative  journals,  when  there  were  similar  calls  for  a  like 
observance  every  year.  They  were  a  people  chargeable  with  no 
such  inconsistency  as  here  implied ;  not  eaten  up  with  a  zeal  for  a 
dutiful  and  salutary  custom  at  one  period,  and  then  entirely  ne- 
glectful of  it  at  another.  Hence,  we  have  a  confirmation  of  the 
statement,  that  we  should  not  make  up  our  minds  solely  on  the  ex- 
isting legislative  records  of  New  England,  as  to  the  number  and 
dates  of  their  fasts  and  thanksgivings. 

Even  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  would  not  be  para- 
doxical to  venture  the  opinion,  that  such  religious  seasons  have 
been  periodical  from  the  founding  of  New  England.  Here  the 
question  occurs,  to  what  extent  do  legislative  journals  and  other 
coincident  proof  confirm  such  a  position  ?  By  the  Connecticut  re- 
cords of  General  Couft,"*  it  appears  that  periodical  thanksgivings, 
as  well  as  fasts,  began  to  be  designated  in  1650.  In  all  reasonable 
probability,  Massachusetts  would  not  come  short  in  this  respect ; 
for  she  was  looked  to  rather  as  an  example  than  otherwise.  The 
records  of  the  latter  colony,  so  far  as  pk'eserved,  show  that  thanks- 
givings were  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1683, 1637, 1638, 1639, 1654, 
1666, 1659, 1662, 1665, 1666, 1667, 1669, 1670, 1672, 1673, 1676, 
1677,  1680,  1681,  1682,  1684,  etc.  Besides  these  festival-days, 
the  representatives  left  the  matter  of  ordering  one  in  1648  to  the 
council;  and  a  paper  shows  that  the  latter  body  did  designate 
another  in  1671,  of  which  no  mention  is  known  to  have  been'  made 
elsewhere.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  there  were  other 
thanksgivings,  during  the  same  period,  ordered  at  dates  different 
from  those  of  such  days,  as  just  now  enumerated. 

With  regard  to  fasts,  designated  by  the  Massachusetts  author!- 
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tie8  in  this  time,  though  they  were  more  in  number,  aa  contained 
on  legislative  records,  than  thanksgivings,  yet  there  were  less  of 
them,  as  periodical,  than  of  these  festivals.  But  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  propriety  of  confessing  human  unworthiness  and  inter- 
ceding for  Divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  pursuits 
of  the  sea,  and  other  avocations  of  community  in  the  vernal  sea- 
son, and  the  deep  religious  impression  of  our  fathers  that  they 
ought  not  to  omit  such  an  obligation,  force  upon  our  minds  the  in- 
ference, that  fasts  would  be  even  more  likely  to  be  appointed  for 
the  spring,  than  thanksgivings  in  the  fall.  It  is  very  probable, 
that,  if  the  regular  journal  of  the  assistants  or  council  had  been 
preserved,  it  would  have  supplied  a  large  part  of  the  vacancies,  as 
to  such  holy  days,  which  appear  in  the  foregoing  statements  and 
remarks.  For  this  assertion,  we  have  the  subsequent  fact.  From 
the  fire  of  1747,  when  all  the  minutes  of  the  council  for  many  pre-, 
vious  years,  except  a  few  of  general  import,  were  destroyed,  to 
1765,  there  are  notices  of  seventeen  periodical  appointments  of 
thanksgivings,  as  well  as  the  same  number  of  periodical  fasts,  on 
the  journals  of  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  while  the  records  of 
the  general  court  contain  only  about  five  of  such  appointments  of 
each  kind.  The  reasons,  so  advanced  to  account  for  deficiencies 
of  this  sort  in  Massachusetts,  would  spply  to  similar  deficiencies 
in  the  rest  of  New  England  jurisdictions.  At  this  point,  we  may 
ask  what  should  be  our  decision  on  the  question  before  us  ?  We 
perceive,  that  we  ought  not  to  depend  altogether,  for  a  reply,  on  the 
General  Court  records  of  New  England  now  extant.  We  perceive 
from  the  journals  of  Connecticut,  that  fasts  and  thanksgivings  were 
periodical  there,  and,  from  the  same  authority  and  concurrent  rea- 
sons, were  very  probably  so  in  other  of  its  adjacent  colonies,  by 
1650.  And  even  if  Connecticut  journals  did  not  afibrd  such  testi- 
mony, there  are  other  considerations,  which  forbid  the  surrender 
of  this  inference.  As  to  the  periodical  order  in  view,  before  the 
year  just  named,  we  are  left  to  judge  from  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  our  ancestors  as  well  as  from  their  recorded  practice. 
This  practice,  so  &r  as  notice  of  it  has  come  down  to  our  know- 
ledge, implies  nothing  contrary  to  such  order,  but  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  mentioned,  and  the  fact  that,  in  several  in- 
stances, no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  when  actually  existing,  on  the 
registers  of  legislation,  strongly  intimate,  that  this  order  com- 
menced at  the  beginning  of  New  England. 

A  single  glance  at  the  character  and  condition  of  the  primitive 
colonists,  instantly  suggests  that  the  Puritans  would  almost  as 
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soon  tbink  of  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  ground  and  still  look  for 
a  barvesty  as  to  omit  a  public  fast  in  the  spring,  and  of  neglecting  to 
gather  in  the  abundance  of  their  fields  and  still  expect  to  be  fed, 
as  to  omit  the  appointment  of  a  thanksgiying  in  the  autumn.  This 
spears  to  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  under  all  the  circumstaneea 
of  the  case.  Hence,  may  we  not  reasonably  make  up  our  minds, 
that  fasts  and  thanksgivings  have  been  periodical  fr<Hn  the  first 
colonization  of  Kew  England  ? 

Nor  is  this  inference  invalidated  by  the  objection,  that  it  involves 
an  implication  contrary  to  the  cause  for  which  our  fathers  de- 
clined conformity  with  the  established  holy  days  of  the  Episcopal 
idiurch.  The  truth  is,  had  they  kept  their  fasts  and  thanksgivings 
a  single  day  before  or  after  Passion  week  and  Christmas,  it  would 
have  broken  up  the  association  of  the  mind  which  was  iJie  object 
of  their  alteration.  But  in  allowing  them  the  sweep  of  several 
weeks  for  such  days,  they  had  ample  scope  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
charge  of  making  a  distinction  without  any  difierence. 

§2.  OBSBBVANOB  BT  OTHBB  STATBS. 

Wb  have  now  reached  the  point  where  notice  should  be  taken, 
of  fasts  and  thanksgivings  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  in  such  portions  as  were  under  Episcopal 
discipline,  these  days  were  kept  there,  for  a  long  period,  according 
to  the  prescribed  form  of  the  English  established  church.  The 
licnt  and  Christmas  of  those  parts  of  our  country  were  to  them, 
sa  the  periodical  fasts  and  thanksgivings  of  the  Puritans.  Their 
other  similar  seasons  were  to  them,  in  some  respects,  like  the  ad- 
ditional ones  of  Congregationalists.  As  a  matter  of  general  con- 
cernment to  all  the  British  American  colonies,  they  were,  as  pre* 
viously  expressed,  required  by  the  law  of  England,  passed  1606,, 
to  keep  an  annuiil  thanksgiving  on  the  fifth  of  Novembw,  to  com- 
memorate the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot.  It  was  subse- 
quently enacted  by  the  Parliament,  that  there  should  be  a  fast  for 
the  death  of  Charles  L,  and,  also,  a  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  and 
accession  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  every  successive  year. 
While  these  laws  were  complied  with  in  our  Episcopal  colonies, 
they  seem  to  have  been  neglected,  as  to  their  religious  observance, 
by  the  nonconformists  of  New  England.  In  the  year  1661,  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  incorporated  the  two  last  enactments  with 
their  laws.**  Besides,  when  any  great  event  transpired  in  England, 
either  joyful  or  sorrowful,  orders  were  received  thence  by  the  oolo* 
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msts  of  onr  eountry,  till  the  revolution  of  our  independence,  to 
keep  thanksgivings  or  fasts,  which  was  accordingly  and  punctually 
done. 

In  addition,  fasts  and  thahksgrvings,  ordered  by  provincial  and 
national  congresses,  have  been  observed  throughout  the  Union. 

Havistg  thus  cleared  our  way  of  these  more  general  particulars, 
'  we  will  now  look  at  individual  sections  of  our  republic.  In  none 
of  these  have  the  periodical  fasts  of  New  England  ever  been  ap- 
pointed by  public  authorities.'*'  Such  occasions  have  been  ob- 
served by  various  denominations  of  dissenters  therein,  whenever 
the  exigencies  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  condition  of  them- 
selves, or  neighbourhood,  or  country,  seemed  to  require.  Other 
denominations,  who  conform  with  the  rituals  of  theilr  respective 
chtlrches,  have  had  their  holy  days  in  the  spring  and  winter  and 
^ther  established  seasons. 

As  to  annual  thanksgivings,  like  those  of  New  England,  the 
only  States  which  are  known  by  the  writer  to  have  had  them  ap- 
pointed by  their  chief  magistrates,  are  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  They  have  been  observed  in  New 
Jersey  for  not  less  than  a  half^^century.  They  began  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  De  Witt  Clinton  of  New  York,  in  1819,  amd  have  been 
so  continuedf  till  the  present  year.  For  ten  years  they  have  been 
kept  in  Michigan ;  for  six  years  in  Ohio ;  and  for  three  or  four  in 
Indiana.  In  these  States,  we  are  credibly  informed,  that  thanks- 
giving is  less  and  Christmas  more  observed,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  in  New  England.  As  a  substitute  for  thanksgiving, 
in  the  States  which  do  not  keep  it,  are  Christmas  and  other  similar 
seasons.  The  manner  of  observing  these,  as  described  by  Lucian 
Minor,  Esq.,  relative  to  Virginia,  has  a  particular  application  to 
nearly  all  such  States.  His  language  is — <<  Christmas,  a  four  days' 
holiday,  maintains  here  its  old  English  character  of  festivity,  being 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  your  November  thanksgiving.  Those 
four  days  and  one  day  each  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  are  the 
only  stated  holidays  among  us,  and  these  are  enjoyed  by  all 
colours  and  conditions,  who  choose,  but  mostly  by  all  of  the  slaves." 

Since  these  remarks  were  made,  in  1841,  for  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  there  has  been  an  increasing  inclination,  in  our  Re- 

*  The  Dutch  goTernment  of  New  Tork  ftppointed  a  fast  to  be  kept  March  4thf 
1648-4,  on  account  of  Indian  troubles ;  and  a  thankegiTing  to  be  obserred  Sep- 
tember 6th,  1646,  for  restoration  of  peace. 

f  The  Executive  of  New  York  State,  howeyer,  designated  a  general  Fast  for  the 
month  of  April,  1841. 
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public,  for  the  obflenrance  of  annual  thanksgiyings*  The  ensuing 
States  were  noted,  as  complying  with  such  a  custom  in  the  years 
which  succeed  them: — -^Kentucky,  1842;  Georgia,  1843 ;  Missouri 
and  Maryland,  1844 ;  Illinois,  1845 ;  Louisiana,  1846 ;  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  1847.  So  did  the  Territory  of  Oregon  in  the  year  last 
named.  The  cities  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and 
Washington  kept  a  similar  festival,  1845.  In  1851,  there  were  not 
more  than  three  out  of  our  thirty  States,  who  failed  to  imitate  the 
fathers  of  New  England  in  so  pleasant  and  desirable  a  practice. 

Having  thus  travelled  over  the  diversified  course  of  our  inquiry, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  long-continued  customs,  which  originated 
in  religious  opinions  of  various  shades  and  tendencies.  Whatever 
be  the  forms  or  times  of  worship  associated  with  these  customs,  so 
sacred  a  service— if  dutifully  performed — ^is  alike  beneficial  in 
promoting  humility  for  our  sinful  deficiencies,  and  gratitute  for  Dur 
numerous  mercies ;  in  exalting  the  mind  to  God  while  an  inhabit- 
ant of  earth,  and  the  soul  to  heaven,  when  disenthralled  from  its 
clayey  tenement.  Blessed  indeed  are  they  who  so  commune  with 
Him  in  public,  as  to  be  partakers  of  his  sanctifying  presence  in 
private,  and,  hereafter,  to  be  filled  with  His  fulness  for  ever. 
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efe.,p.3a0. 


4. 
6. 


J.  A.  Sebmidt.  De  birigniorlboa  YetaramClul*- 

tianorani  Fonnnlis.  Helmrt.  1090.  4;  Jo.  Qe. 

Wakfa,  De  Vonnnlia  Salntandi  Apostollda. 

Jen.  1780. 4. 
Hilar,  on  Pi.  66;  0lii7«wt  Horn.  86.  in  1  Oor.; 

0pp.  torn.  x«  p.  826. 
Jnitin  Mart  Apol.  1.  {66.  07 ;  Oomp.  Angnat 

oontraPttlaB.;  Sorm. Defer. hr.Opp. torn. Tip. 

440. 
Pb  Bpfiftamlii-  g  26 
Oonitlt  Apoit  lib.  lilL  e.  18;  Cyril,  HieroML 

Cbteebei.  23:  Myitag.  t.  p.  881-32;  Ambroa. 

In  Bacr.  lib.  ir.  e.  10;  Angnit  oontr^  I^oa* 

torn.  lib.  ziL  c  10;  Jerom.  Xplat  80;  Leon. 

M.  Serm.  01. 
H  Angnat  Xz.  in  Br.  8.  Joan.;  Ctom.  161.  da 

Temp.;  Uodoma,  Hispal.  Orig.  lib.  tL  e.  17; 

De  DlT.  Off.  142;  Oregor.  Nyn.  Traotat  da 

Ineer.  Pialmon.  e.  7. 

7.  Gregor.  M .  Kpist  lib.  iz.  ep.  12.  p.  040. 

8.  Aagnflt  Epiit  119,  ad  Jan.  a  17.  86.  ad  OuoL ; 
Hleron.  PneUt  in  Pa.  60. 

Wemadorf.  de  Form.  Yet  Bod.  Paalmod.  Halla* 
li^ah,  p.  21.  26. 27 :  Angnat  in  Pi.  118. 

HiatXcoi.Ub.iLe.  23. 

Apoet  Oonstit  Ub.  8.  e.  13. 

Pa.  61. 1. 193. 3;  Tirg.  JEneid.  12.  777;  Cbmp. 
Bona.  Rer.  Utnrg.  lib.  U.  c.  4.  in  OaTanti  The- 
aanr.  Saier.  Vit 

15.  Bplst  Ub.  TiL  12;  Ub.  iL  83. 

14.  Oonell.  Braea.  L  oan.  21;  Hardnin.  torn.  UL  p. 
862. 

16.  TartnU.  de  PrKeeript  H«ret  e.  41 ;  Chiyaoit 

HomU.  8.  in.  IBp.  ad  Ooloaa. ;  Optat  HlleTit  de 
Hftbismate  Donat  lib.  UL;  Oaranti,  Theeanr. 
8acr.  Bit  tom.  L  p.  77 ;  Ambroa.  de  Dignat 
Baeerd.  o.  6.  & 
10.  OalToer.  Bit  Boel.  L  p.  472. 

17.  Oatecfaea.  Hyatagog.  t.  }  4 ;  Chryaost  HomIL  24. 

in  1  Cor.  10;  Tneopbyiiact  Comment  in  Ooloaa. 
Sd.  Opp.  tom.  IL ;  Udor.  Peine.  Bpiat  lib.  L  ep. 
77.  ad  INoaeur.  p.  23;  Angnat  de  Term  Be- 
lig.  a 3;  De  Bono  PeneTerantlaB,  a  18. 

110.  Qf1heJUUkidtandGutitr«sinSi$toinacmd 
Atq«r,p.824. 

1.  Joaflh.Hildebff«nd,DePredbnayetenunChria- 
tlanomm.  Helmet  1736. 4;  Godofr.  Wegner, 
De  Orationibna  Jacnlatoriia.  Beglomont  1706. 
4;  J.  Bttrger,  De  Gestfbna  Precantinm  Yet 
Chriatianomm,  1700. 8. 

%  TartnlL  de  Orat  e.  11-2&  ed.  Oberfh.  ton.  UL  p. 


0. 

10. 
IL 
12. 


8.  Oomp.  Hng.  Orottt  Adnotat  ad  ftlatt  0.  6. 

4.  Oondl.  Nice.  20;  Oomp.  TertnU.  de  Oor.  e.  8. 

6.  Da  Orat  o.  81.  ed.  Oberth.  torn.  UL  p.  680. 

0.  Bpiat  110.  e.  16. 

T.  De  Spirit  8.  &  27. 

8.  Angnat  8.  in  Pa.  80;  Ja  naiailttn  Da  Inatit 

Bar.  lib.  tt.  e.  12. 
9l  ApoatOonatttUh.TULe.0.10;  HanBmPaalor. 

part  i.  Tia.  1;  Clemena  Bom.  1  Bp.  ad  Oor. 

|46;  TartnB.  ad  SeapnLe.  4;  Origan  de  Orat 

e.  81;  Boaab.  h.  e.  Ub.  tt.  o.  28 ;  Ub.  ▼.  c.  6 ; 

Da  Yttn  Oonalaat  M.  Ub.  It.  e.  01;  Cbiyaoat 


10. 
IL 


Homfl.  18.  In  9d  MtadOor.;  Aig«art.da 
avit.  Dei.  22. e.  8;  Gnaar.  Arelat  HomiL  84; 
Pmdent  Oathemer.  Hymn.  iL 
Ghryaoat  HomU. 28. 20;  Oonatit  Apoat  Ub. tUL 
e.6. 

8oorath.e.UbbiiL  6.18.0.87;  Tbeodoret  b.  •. 

Ub.  ▼.  c.  18. 10. 
12L  Orlgen,deOrat20;GbryaoBtinPa.l40;Bnseb. 

m  Gonstant  lib.  iv.  a  16. 
18.  Oonatit  Apoat  Ub.  tU.  c.  44;  Qyril,  HieniadL 

Oateebea.  llyatag.  L  c.  2.  4.  0;  Bingbam, 

Antlq.  fol.  T.  p.  276-80;  Jerome,  Ooomient 

in  Amoa.  6. 14. 
14.  Antiq.B.ULa8.}16. 

16.  Prim.  Christ  part  1.  e.  0. 

1&  TntolL  de  Orat  e.  10;  De  J^nn.  e.10;  Qyp.de 
Orat  Dom.  p.  886, (ed.  Oberth.;)  Chryaoatom, 
Horn.  4;  De  8.  Anna. 

17.  Lib.  UL  e.  60;  Ub.  tUL  e.  84:  Jo.  OMriao.  Da 

Inatitnt  Ub.  UL  e.  2-4. 

CHAPIBB  ZYL 

Of  TBI  PtAIIiODT  OV  THE  CBUB/CB* 

IL  QfOriffindlAuthortiitt,^9Xr. 

1.  TertnIL  ApoL  e.  2. 

2.  BoeL  Hist  Ub.  ti.  82. 

8.  De  Anima.  Ob  0;  Bnaeb.  Ylt  Oonat  lib.  ir.  & 
46 ;  Oomp. Hetriaeh. Oflianbar.  a.  88;  BnU'a Do* 
lenab  PIdel  Nkaanaa.  I  m.  &  2.  p.  816.  olted  l7 
Mttnter. 

18.  ar0ksJMsqfAb«Av.I».82O. 

1.  In  Pa.  zlT. 

2.  Serm.  10.  in  Yerb.  Apoat 

8.  Chryaoet  Horn.  80.  in  1  Oor. 
4.  Chzyaoat  in  Pa.  140;  Hom.  146. 
6.  BoeL  Hist  U.  c.  84. 

6.  Paollnna,  Yit  Ambroa.  { 18;  Angnit  OonHBia. 

iz.7. 

7.  Alta*  KixchUehe  Gotteadienst,  {618. 

14.  QftheIifwer<ffaaertdMu9kt9'9SL 

1.  Chryaoet  Bzpoa.  in  Pa.  zU. 

2.  Ocochichtsforach.  iL  pp.  108-201. 

8.  Briefe  anr   Befltaderung  der  Hnmanltitt.  7. 

SamneL  a.  28  et  aeq.,  ctted  by  AngnaU,  Denk> 

wttrdigkeiten,  toI.  t.  a.  200, 297. 
Chryaoet  Hcnn.  in  Pa.  zlL  and  Pa.  zdL 
Angnat  OoniSsaa.  Ub.  iz.  o.  0.  p.  118. 

CHAPTBB  XYn. 


4. 
6. 


or  THi  TOI  or  m  mbivtobis  nr  lamoos  womiip. 
1 1.  Prdimfnary  Bemarki,  p.  888. 

L  Ghr.  Fr.  Waleht  Kiitiaehe  Unteranehnng  Tom. 
Gebranaebe  der  beligen  Schrift  nnter  den 
alten  Quiaten  in  den  dr^y  eraten  Jahrlnm- 
derten.  Leipsig,  1779. 8;  K.  A.  Oredner,  Ana^* 
ben  n.  Gebrmndi  der  nenteatam.  Sehrlften  en 
den  boyden  eraten  Jahrhnnderten.  8.  Beytr. 
inr  BInleitnng  in  die  Ublirehen  Sefariften. 
B.  L  1832.  8.  a.  1-02;  Leaod.  Tan  Mm,  Ana> 
zflgeansdenheU.  VKtem  and  andaren  Lab- 
rem  der  kathoL  kirobe  ttber  daa  northwen- 
dige  nnd  nttaUebe  BibeUeaanf  inr  Anflnnn* 
temng  der  KathoUken.  Leipcig,  1808.  8. 
Zweyte  Anagabe.  Snlabaeli,  181&.  8;  Gnfl. 
Bm.  Tentael ;  de  ritn  Leotionnm  aaeramm. 
Yiteb.  1666.  4;  Ja  Andr.  Schmld,  de  Primltt- 
r$a  EodeaiaB  Leetionlboa.  Helmet  1607. 4;  De 
LectionarUa  Utrinagne  BeolealaB.  ibid.  1708. 4 

2.  Apolog.  L  0.  07.  p.  22l  ed.  Oberth. 

8.  Apolog.  c.  80 ;  Ad  Uzorem.  Ub.  IL  e.  6;  Da  Ant* 
ma.aO. 

L,  ApoL  e.  30. 

6.  De  Aninuue. 

0.  TartnU.  de  Pnaacript  Htarat  e.  41;  Qyp.  Xplat 
34.88. 

7.  Apoat  Oonatit  lib.  tt.  e.  26.  c;  67 ;  Origan,  eon- 
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tm  CMS,  UL  ii.  60;  HdHH  ODiiimeBt.Oifff.in 

Ck  B.  p.  8. 108;  CluTMtt. Horn,  in  John;  Horn. 

TtiL  In  Bp.  ad  Bab.;  Hon.  in  Pmtoe.  torn. 

UL  p.  86-88. 
8.  ApoBt  Oonstit  lib.  iL  o  M.  Ub.  riiL  e.  B.  lib.  t. 

0. 19;  Tbeodoret  h.  e. lib^  i.  a 7 ;  OondLLaod. 

0.  M;  Cartbag.  iU.  e.  47 ;  Cbaked.  c  18. 14; 

Tol«t  L  a  2;  Tmom,  iL  a  8;  YatontlB.  o. 

Late. 
S.  Laodic  a  A»;  Oon«U.  Ouihag.  iiL  e.  47;  Qfxil 

of  JanualQin.  OatodMi.  iT.  o.  83;  RnlliiL  flx- 

poalt.  Synibolt  Ap»  o.  87.  38, 
10.  Buaeb.  h.  e.  lib.  Ii.  e.  38 ;  Hienm.  Bp.  ad  Daidaa. 

Opp.  torn.  iiL  p.  46;  Qxcgor.  Nyat.  Orat.  in 

iuom  Ordin. 
IL  J.  Mttneher'a  HsndtwMJi  dor  ObzisU.  Dopua- 

Gaaofa.  Th.  UL  a.  76.  ft 
11  Mabillon,  d«  Utois.  Oal.  Ub.  iL  p.  187  at  aaq. 
19.  Biuab.  h.  e.  tL  14,liL  26.  UL  3.  UL  16.  It.  28.iT. 

16;  Anniat8erm.ztt.Da8»noliB;  OelHTen. 

46.  68. 101-8. 109. 

2.  QftkeOrdtrinwkUktheaor^turuwere 
Md,p.8ia 

1.  Atha^H*.  -^lola^  iL  ooata^  Axian.  p.  TIT ;  Au- 
gust in  n.  ozzztUL  p.  660;  Augtui.  Sanau 
143. 144. 

8.  TertnU.  adT.  Mafo.  Ub.  It.  c  2.  Ub.  t.  c  8 ;  De 
PxaMcript  Haarai.  e.  86;  Iran»ua  Hisra.  Ub. 
ULe.29. 

8l  Angoat  Bzpoi.  In  1  John*  torn.  is.  286. 

A  Angoat.  Senn.  189. 140. 104. 148. 


5.  Augoat.  Traetat.  tU.  In  Jqan.  Uxifu  I^  p.  24; 

(Siraoat  Hona.  68.  (66l) 

6.  Ooncu.  Tol0t  It.  o.  16. 


T.  Chryaoat  Ham.  T.  a4  Fofnlt  Aatloeli;  Augnat 
Benn.  TL  De  Tamp. 

18.  qf  tlU MoiU nf  Du^naHmgHU DMtitmi  mid 
ZiMoiM,  p.  842L 

1.  Hag*a  Binleit  in  N.  T.  The.  L  a.  248.  266 ;  Za- 
eagni  OoUeetan.  Honnm.  Tet  Bod.  Gr.  at 
Lat  toDL  L  p.  401 ;  Oallandi  BibL  P»tr.  torn.  x. 

I A  or  Ma  irafmcr  ^  £f«MV  (k<  Aiiptem,  p.  842. 

1.  Oonfeaaion,  1H>.  s.  e.  88. 

2.  OoooU.  Oartbag.  UL  e.  4;  Angnat  ep.  166;  Da 

OlTit  Dei.  22. 0. 6;  Chryeoet.  Horn,  in  Ooloaa. 

UL  p.  173. 
A  Chryaoat.  Hem.  UL  In  2  Theaa.  p.  88L 
A  8.  QsTanU  Theaanr.  torn.  L  p.  90-M. 
6.  Ub.  U.  c  6T. 
A  Benn.  zxtI.  ex.  L.  torn.  tUL  p.  1T4;  BelTaggU. 

Antki.  Chn.  Instlt  lib.  iL  p.  1. 
T.  Oluyaoat  Horn.  L  in  Matt.  p.  lA 
8.  Oontr»  VlgiL  e.  8;  TgL  o.  A 

{6.  (^ Ma  Aolbr, p. 84A 

L  ObneiL  Tolet  tU.  a  10 ;  Oondl.  Nieien.  iL 

A  Athanaa.  ad  MaroelLtom.  L  p.  969;  Ambioa.iB 

Fa.  DftT.  PnBf.  Opp.  p.  1270. 
A  OondL  Toloaal  a.  d.  1129.  e.  12;  Hard.  tom.  U. 
pwtU. 

CHAFrBBXyilL 

or  Homuia. 

|1.  Gmena  Bemarkg,  IfamUf  de.  p.  848. 

L  Bern.  Baohenbnrg'a  Teraneh  einar  Geaehichte 
der  OffentUeben  Rellgiona-Vortrige  hi  del 
OriedUaehen  und  Lateiniarhen  Urche  Ton 
den  Zelti'n  Chrlirti  bia  but  Reformation.  Brater 
•Hauptabaohnltt  Ton  ChriBto  bia  QinrwNitomui 
und  AngoRtln.  Jena.  1786.  6 ;  H.  Th.  Tiadiir* 
nar:  De  Qarla  Bodeaiai^  Yeteria  Oratoribui. 
Gommentat  l.-U.  Lipe.  1817-182L  4 

A  A  Oamp.  Titringa  de  Syoagogae.  Vet  p.  880  et 
aeq.  600  «t  aeq.;  Bhempherdoa  de  Dcoam. 
Ottoala.  p.  •/2fl. 

A  Apol.  L  c  07.  p.  222.  ed.  Oberth. 

A  Apologet.  Adr.  Gent,  c  89. 


A  Lib.  tt.  e.  17. Oomp.  AOotate. a. a.0. b.1;  J. 

L.  SelTaggU  Antta.  Oir.  Inatttnt.  Ub.  A  p.  L 
6L  Ub.  U.  e. ASTub.  eTlO. 
7.  A  Pate.  Apoat  ed.  Got  edit  Amatelod.  1714.  £ 

tom.  L  p.  621  et  aaq. 

|A  O/thtmh^whamfheBmUiawmdMKnit 

p.  860. 

0.  67.  ed.  Obecth.  p.  222;  Rvfln.  Blat 
lib.  U.  ell;  PaoUn.  Vtta.  Ambroa. 
2.  Theodor.  h.  e.  It.  e.  6.  T. 

Horn.  z.  in  1  Ep.  ad  Tfan.  p.  4M. 
floBomen.  Hiai.  BoeL  Ub.  tUL  c  27. 
FoaakUL  Yita.  Angnat  e.  6;  Ctnyaoat  Ham.  ha 
2  Tits,  in  1  Tim.  UL 
6L  Bnaeb.  BooL  Hlat  Ub.8.  oi  19. 
T.  OoneU.  Yaaena.  tt.  e.  2.  a-d.  629;  8. 


L  Apoiag. 
Bod.] 


3. 

4. 
A. 


PneflKtad  Ub.xLHom.inBTaB8al.«ll 
nnd  Ja  DlaooniYit;  Gx«gor.M.UbbiLal8; 
Bnaeb.  e.  h.  Ub.  tL  e.  19;  Bnmbi  Tit  Oourtant 
lib.  It.  0.  29-34. 
8.  Apwt  Oonattt  Ub.  UL  e.  9. 
A  DePraBaeripta41;  DeBaple.1T;  DeTelaad. 

Tindn.e.9. 
10.  OondL  Oarthag.  &  9A 
IL  ObndL  Oarthag.  e.  99. 


(A  Ctf  Ac  jyagiMiMy qf 


P.S8A 


L  Gandentina  Traet  t.;  Anguat  T^.  In  Fl 86w 
A  AMatOon8titUkU.e.6T;  OondL  LaodkLC.  19; 

Oondl.  AnreUan.  e.  3;  Angnat  Seim.  217; 

De  Tem.  Benn.  40. 
A  Baaa.M.taHezaBm.Hom.A9;Ohry8aBtHdaB. 

s.  In  Gen.  Hom.  9.  et  10.  ad  Anttoeh.;  Bocnt 

b.  a.  UA  T.  e.  2L 

{A  Of  tkt Lmglk ^aummt, p. 8»A 

L  Homfl.  IzUL  p.  606. 
%  niwjh—ij  toLtL  p.  61A 

|6.  CfthtBuUiotmfUUPnaAa'tp.iU, 

L  Bocratea,  h.  e.  Ub.  tL  e.  6;  Boaomen,  A  a.  UA 
tUL  OL  6;  Augvat  de  CtTtt.  DeL  Ub. 


■^■HPe  ^B^^aPa   M^^^^h 

{A  qftluMkde^IkUvn%p.»L 


8; 


1.  Angnat 8. Hom. L. Benn.  26;  Berm. de  Dtrenla; 

Berm. 49:  De  Catediis.  Budibna.  e.  18;  BoaaA 

de  Tita  Oonstant  Ub.  It.  c.  8A 
A  Horn.  ^  da  Incompiebena.  tom.  tUL  p.  407; 

Hom.iiL  in  1  Theaa.  p.  881. 
8.  Greg.  Naa.  Orat  2;  Opp.  tom.  L  ed.0olpn.pw 

46;  Cbeaarlua  Aralatenala.  Bom.  siL 
A  Cyp.  de  Tit  Onaarii,  e.  lA 
6.  OoncU.  Oarthag.  c  M. 
6.  Fenrariua  de  Condon.  Bit  p.  28T  at  aaq.; 

ham,  Tol.  tL  p.  626. 626. 
T.  Enaeb.  Ae.Ub.  TiLe.30;  Cbryaoat  Horn. : 


in  Act  Apoat;  Greg.  Naa.  Orat  32;  ^610; 

Angnat  Horn.  L.;  Bnm.  21;  Brnm.  die  Tamp. 

46;  Doctr.Chr.TL  24-26. 
A  Bocrat  h.  e.  Ub.  tL  c.  4;  Boaomen,  b. a. UAtflL 

e. 27;  Greg. Naa.  Omt  82k  p» 628. 
A  BnaeA  A  e.  Ub.  tIL  e.  S6k 


pwtiA 


|T.  QflhiCbiuMtetlon^at 

1.  Berm.  121.  Oomp.  Traetat  16  In  Joaan.; 
tatS&40. 

2.  Angnat  de  Doetr.  Chr.  Ub.  It.  e.  16;  Barm. 46; 

De  Temp.  Berm.  16:  DeTerA  Apoat;  Ongoc 

M.  19.  la  Baedi.  p.  1144. 
8.  Chrraoat  Hom.  4  IL  12.  lA  20;  8d  In  B^  ad 

Ooloaa.;  Apoat  Oonatit  lib.  tIL  c  6. 
4.  Optat  MUerk  de  Schiam.  Dona.  UK  UL  in  T. 
6.  Wngham,  toL  tL  p.  406;  Oomp.  Gregor.  Naa. 

Orat  1.  de  Fuga.  p.  16;  Hom.  de  Bapt  Ckf. 

torn.  L  p.  276.  ed.  w. 

{A  O/UUJSU^MU^lMaeommk^llm 

p.a6A 

1.  Oral  de  f  nga.  p.  lA 
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19.  Q^  Me  Bomaia  in  Me  JHufem  and  WuUrn 
ChutchUi  p.  368. 

1.  Apoit  and  Prim.  Gh.  e.  ziiL  p.  891-41L 

GHAFTXB  XDL 

or  BAprnni. 

}L  mdoHeal  SMek,  p.  862. 

1.  Tnctat  6.  in  Joum.  c  18. 

2.  Be  Spir.  S.  lib.  L  c  8;  Oomp.  Qyp.  BpieL^S.  ad 

3.  Cyril.  Hieroa.  Catecfa.  Ill;  duyaoat  Horn.  8. 

in  Oolom.  Sena.  10. 

4.  Gomp.  Petr.  Zornii,  Historia  EndiariatiaB  In- 

£intum.  Chr.  K.  Weiamaon,  De  PnegMten 
EacharistiaB  redoctione. 

6.  Tertoll.  de  Bap.  o.  16 ;  Qjrp.  Ep.  7,  3,  ad  JuImO' 

de  Unitate  EocL  p.  Ill 

0.  De  Bap.  c  16;  Oomp.  de  Praacript  Hasr.  e.  14. 

c.  87;  De  Pndidt.  o.  19.  40. 

7.  OoncU.  Arelat.  1.  e.  8;  OoodL  Nie.  o.  8.  19; 

Gondl.  TniU.  c.  66;  CondL  Conatant  L  e.  7; 
Goncil.  Laodic  c  7.  8. 

8.  OpUtiu  Mileyit  de  Scfaiflmat.  Donat  lib.  L  c.  2. 

0.  10.  ▼.  c.  3.  ft.  8;  August,  de  Bap.  eontra 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  INDEX. 


Our  SaTiour  bom  four  yean  before  the  Tulgar  era,  and  in  the  year  4709  of  the 

Julian  Period — Crocified  A.  D.  84. 


A,D. 


Roman  Emperart, 


Bithoptf  Eed,  OffSeen,  and  Writen. 


Angustns,  d.  14. 

20 

§ 

Tiberius,  d.  87. 

80 

40 

CaUgola,  d.  48. 
Claudinn,  d.  64. 

60 

Nero,  d.  6a 

60 

Galba,  d.  69. 

Peter  and  Paul,  martyrs  at  Borne. 

70 

Vespasian,  d.  79. 
Titus,  d.  81. 

80 

Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

90 

Domitian,  d.  96. 

Clement,  bishop  of  Borne. 

Nerra,  d.  98. 

Trajan,  d.  117. 

100 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioeh,  d.  116. 

110 

120 

Hadrian,  d.  188. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygian 

Justin  Martyr,  d.  166. 

180 

Antoninus  Pius,  d.  161. 

The  Gnostics  Maroion  and  Basihdes. 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Antiooh. 

140 

Polyearp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  d.  167. 

160 

Montanus— The  Montanists. 
Anicet,  bishop  of  Borne. 
Hegesippus,  ecdesiastioal  historian. 
Celstts,  against  the  Christian  religloa. 

160 

Soter,  bishop  of  Bome. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  philosopher,  d. 

Claudius  ApoUinarius,  bp.  of  HierapoUs. 

180. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis. 
Bardesanes,  the  Gnostic. 

170 

Eleutherus,  Boman  bishop. 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth. 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioeh. 
177.  IrensBus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  d.  208. 

180 

CommoduB,  d.  192. 

Pantnnus,  catechist  in  Alexandria. 
Tertullian  at  Carthage. 
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Bittorieal  Events. 


60.  Presbyters,  (ftfita^vttptK^tTtioxoftoi,)  an  order  for  the  management  of  church 

affairs. — Baptism  by  immersion. — Clonfession  of  belief  made  at  baptism. 
60.  Deacons. — Deaconesses. — Meetings  of  Christians  in  priyate  houses. — Daily 
meetings  for  diyine  service. — Daily  instruction  by  prayer,  singing,  and 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament. — Exclusion  of  unworthy  members  from  the 
church. — Love-feast  connected  with  the  con\munion. 
70.  Common  care  for  the  poor. — Contributions  to  other  churches. — Church  of- 
ficers carry  on  their  former  occupations. — The  Ebionites  use  unleavened 
bread  in  the  supper. — Choice  to  church  offices  usually  by  church  officers  and 
the  churches. 
80.  Particular  days  selected  for  the  worship  of  Ood. — The  keeping  of  Sunday. — 
Consecration  to  church  offices  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. — The  celebration 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath  by  the  Jewish  Christians  continued. — The  yearly 
feasts  of  the  Jews  (passover  and  pentecost)  continue  among  the  Jewish 
Christians. — One  of  the  presbyters  presides  in  the  college  of  presbyters. 
90.  Country  churches  with  their  own  officers. 

100.  Reading  of  tiie  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  churches. 

110.  The  communion  connected  with  the  meetings  for  divine  service,  particularly 
with  those  on  Sunday. — Catechumens. — ^I^eparation  for  baptism  by  fasting 
and  prayer. — Growing  importance  of  the  president  in  the  college  of  pres- 
byters. 

120.  The  celebration  of  marriages  brought  into  connection  with  the  church. — 
Heathen  Christians  begin  to  ceIeU>ate  tlie  yearly  feasts,  but  with  altered 
views. — Voluntary  offerings  (n^ioa^opai)  at  the  celebration  of  the  commu- 
nion.    Traces  of  a  separation  of  divine  service  into  two  parts. 

180.  In  divine  service  the  Scriptures  are  explained  and  applied  by  the  minister. — 
Then  follows  a  simple  celebration  of  the  supper. — The  deacons  carry  the 
elements  to  the  absent  members. 

140.  The  Scriptures  and  church  fathers  are  read  in  divine  service. — Epistolary 
correspondence  between  churches  (formatse). — Formula  of  baptism  as 
generally  prevalent  mentioned  in  Justin  Martyr. 

160.  During  the  persecutions  the  Christians  hold  their  meetings  in  retired  places. 
— Laying  on  of  hands  in  baptism. — Difference  about  the  celebration  of  the 
passover  between  the  oriental  and  occidental  churches. — Infant  baptism. — 
Those  that  have  been  regenerated  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the 
church  by  baptism. 

160.  First  appearance  of  buildings  appropriated  to  public  worship. — Polycarp  has 
a  conference  with  Anicetus  on  the  disagreement  respecting  the  passover. 
— Images  and  pictures  in  the  houses  of  Christians. — Weekly  or  monthly 
collections  in  the  meetings  for  public  worship,  for  the  poor  and  the  sick. — 
Special  fasts  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  distress. — The  use  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  all  the  actions  and  events  of  life. — ^Transfer  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  Sunday. 

170.  Catechists. — Contest  about  the  passover  in  Asia  Minor. — Deaconesses,  who 
are  widows  above  sixty  years  old,  receive  the  usual  ordination. — In  the 
Lord's  supper,  the  common  bread,  and  wine  mingled  with  water,  were  used. 
— Images  of  Christ  among  the  heretics. — The  deaconesses  are  consulted  in 
the  celebration  of  marriage.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  partake  of  the 
Lord's  supper  with  each  other. — Abrenuntiatio  at  baptism  and  trine  im- 
mersion.— More  definite  form  given  to  the  confessions  made  at  baptism. — 
Easter-eve  and  Whitsuntide  favourite  times  for  administering  baptism  in 
the  whole  church. — Celebration  of  Easter-night  by  vigils. — Festival  of 
fifteen  days  from  Easter  to  Whitsuntide. — Catholic  epistle  of  Dionysius  of 
Corinth. 

180.  The  Christian  custom  of  burying  the  dead.  Church  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  dead  immediately  after  death  and  on  its  anniversaries. — ^Among 
the  Catholics  the  division  of  the  form  of  worship  into  two  parts  is  the 
universal  custom. — Tertullian  opposed  to  infant  baptism. — The  heretics  on 
their  entrance  into  the  Catholic  church  are,  in  Asia  Minor  and  North 
Africa,  again  baptised ;  in  Rome,  they  are  treated  as  peniteilts. — In  the 
oriental  church  divine  service  on  the  sabbath,  and  no  fasts. 
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RovMn  Emptsrwt, 


Biihcpt,  EccL  Officers,  and  Writen, 


180 


190 


200 

210 

220 
280 


240 


250 


260 


270 


Pertinjix,  d.  108. 


Septimius  SeTenu,  d.  211. 


Garaoall*,  d.  217. 
MMrimus,  d.  218. 
HeliogalMaiiB,  d.  222. 

Alexander  SeTeros,  d.  286. 


MazimoB  the  Thraolan,  d.  288. 


QordianuB  HI.  d.  244. 
Philip  the  Arabian,  d.  249. 
Deoius  TrBJanns,  d.  261. 


Trebonianns  GaUiu  L  d.  258. 
GallvB  Volusianns,  d.  268. 
Valerian,  d.  260. 

QalUeniui,  d.  268. 

ClaudioB  Gothicus,  d.  270. 

Anrelianns,  d.  275. 

Tacitus,  d.  276. 
Aurelins  Probus,  d.  282. 


Victor,  biahop  of  Borne,  d.  202. 
Clemeofl,  catechist  in  Alexandria. 
Caius,  presbyter  in  Rome. 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephi 


Zephyrinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  218. 
208.  Origen,  catechist  in  AlexandriiL 

Demetrius,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  d.  282. 


228.  Origen,  ordained  presbyter  at  C»- 

sarea. 
Hippolitus,  bishop. 
Origen  flees  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine. 

288.  Heraclus,  bishop  of  Alexandria 
Julius  Africanus. 


Dionysitts,    head   of    the   catechetical 

school  in  Alessandria. 
Minucius  Felix,  a  lawyer  in  Borne. 
244.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of 

Neo-Cesarea,  d.  270. 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  d.  265. 
248.  Cyprian,  bp.  of  Carthage,  d.  258. 


Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  261. 
Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  252. 
NoTatian. 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Stephanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  258-257. 
Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cap- 
padocia,  d.  269. 

254.  Origen  d. 

Sixtus  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  258. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  270. 
Sabellius. 

Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antiodw 
266-269. 

Commodianus. 

Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  275. 

Mani,  d.  277. 

Eutychianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  288. 

Metixodius,  bishop  of  Tjre. 
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Siitorieal  Eventi. 


180.  In  the  Romish  church  and  other  places  of  the  West,  fasts  on  the  Sabbath.— 
Attempts  to  determine  the  day  of  Christ's  birth.  Perhaps  a  celebration 
of  it  in  Egypt  (? ) — In  the  churches  an  altar  and  pulpit  (pnlpitum,  sug- 
gestus.) — The  office  of  readers.  The  performance  of  particular  penances 
by  the  penitents. 

190.  Images  of  Christ  among  the  heathen. — Symbolical  rites  in  baptism.— Anoint- 
ing after  baptism. — Use  of  milk  and  honey. — ^Kiss  of  peace. — The  laying 
on  of  hands  as  a  concluding  act,  regarded  as  particularly  important. — 
Contest  between  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Rome  respecting  the 
celebration  of  the  passoTer. — 197.  Victor  of  Rome  withdraws  from  the 
fellowship  of  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor. — The  college  of  the  presbyters 
still  exists  in  subordinate  connection  with  the  bishop. 

200.  Public  discussions  upon  the  baptism  of  heretics  in  North  Africa. — Communion 
in  private  houses  in  North  Africa. — The  birthday  of  the  martyrs  celebrated. 
— ^A  house  of  public  worship  in  Edessa. 

210.  Introduction  of  Old  Testament  ideas  of  a  particular  priesthood  into  the 
Christian  church. — The  clergy,  as  a  body,  called  xXsTpof,  xKi^xoc,  ordo,  in 
distinction  from  thexao(,^fe6«.  laid — The  catechumens  dirided  into  classes 
by  Origen. 

220.  Choice  of  bishop  by  the  prorincial  bishops  in  connection  with  the  a^aoent 
churches. — The  symbol  of  baptism,  the  rite  of  baptism,  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  some  church-songs  kept  concealed  from  the  catechumens. 

280.  Origen  gave  theological  instruction  in  Csesarea  in  Palestine. — Hippolytos 
writes  upon  the  disagreement  of  the  East  and  West  in  respect  to  sabbatical 
fasts,  and  the  contest  about  the  passoyer. — Composed  a  canon  patchaUt. — 
Opposers  of  infant  baptism  in  Egypt.— Candidates  for  baptism  exorcised. 
Consecration  of  the  water. — Houses  of  public  worship  become  more  fre- 
quent.— The  clergy  are  not  permitted  to  become  guardians,  or  to  engage  in 
any  worldly  business. — The  churches  proride  for  the  support  of  their  clergy. 
Comparison  of  the  Christian  clergy  with  the  Jewish  priests.  Episcopus^ 
Summus  sacerdos,  PresbyterissSacerdotes,  IHaconi  or  Clerici  (generally) 
ssLeritsB. 

240.  Infant  communion  in  Africa,  afterward  also  in  the  East — Clinic  baptism. 
— The  laying  of  hands  on  the  newly  baptiied  begins  to  be  regarded  as  the 
appropriate  act  of  none  but  the  bishop. — The  communion  is  extended  to 
the  sick  and  dying. — Frequent  and  large  church  edifices. — Prorincial  synods 
common  in  Africa  and  proconsular  Asia.  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
and  the  people  participate  in  them. — Contests  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
in  Rome  and  Africa. — Subdeacons.  Acolyths.  Exorcists:  Ostiarii. — 
Doctores  audentium  in  Africa. — Cyprian  consults  with  ihe  presbyters  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  church.  Sometimes  the  adrioe  of  the  whole  church  is 
asked. 

260.  Easter-sabbath  a  common  fast-day  in  the  church. — ^libelli  pacis  numerously 
distributed  by  the  confessors. — The  people  take  part  in  the  elections  to  the 
church  offices,  particularly  in  the  election  of  bishops  and  presbyters. — The 
bishop  nominates  the  lower  clergy. — Pope,  title  of  illustrious  bishops. — 
Synods  in  respect  to  penitents  in  Asia  Minor. — Triumph  of  the  Episcopal 
OTer  the  Presbyterial  system. — Gregory  Thaumaturgus  permits  banquets 
to  be  introduced  into  the  festiyals  in  honour  of  the  martyrs. — 262.  Infant 
baptism  at  the  Council  of  Carthage  declared  to  be  necessary.  Anointing 
at  baptism  required  by  Cyprian. — 268.  Stephen  of  Rome  withdraws  fellow- 
ship from  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  on  accoxmt  of  the  baptism  of  here- 
tics.— Two  councils  in  North  Africa  confirm  the  old  African  principles  upon 
the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  heretics ;  on  this  account  Stephen  exoommu- 
nicates  the  North  Africans. — The  African  synod,  in  the  autumn  of  266, 
declare  in  farour  of  the  customs  of  the  African  church. 

260.  The  practice  of  cheering  the  preacher  during  the  delirery  of  his  sermon. — 
The  Lord's  supper  has  become  more  complicated  and  splendid. 

270.  Fixed  formularies  for  the  administration  of  this  rite  are  formed.-4!;ata- 
logues  of  the  members  of  the  church  and  of  Christians  that  have  died  art 
kept 
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A,D, 

Roman  Emperort. 

Biihopt,  EeeL  Offleert,  and  WrUen. 

280 

Aurelius  Cams,  regent  with  Ca- 

Pierius  and  Theognostus  in  Alexandria. 

rinus,  <L  288. 

Caius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  296. 

NamerianiiB,  d.  284. 

Diocletian  with  Mazimian,  firom 

286  to  805,  regents  for  the 

emperors  Galerius  and  Con- 

Pamphilins,  Pres.  in  Cvsarea. 

290 

stantine  Chloms. 

Marcellinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  804. 
Lucian  and  Dorotheus,  Pires.  in  Antioch. 

800 

806.  Constantins  Chloras,  d. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  d.  811. 
Maroellus,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  309. 

Constantine,  Maxentins,  Mazimi- 

Amobios,  orator  in  Sicca. 

anas,  Oalerios,  Sevems,  and 

Maximin,  rulers. 

Eusebins,  bishop  of  Rome,  811. 

807.  SeYeros  d.  succeeded  by  Li- 

cinius. 

Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  814. 

810 

Maximian,  d. 

811.  Galerius,  d. 

Lactantins. 

812.  Maxentiu8,d. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

818.  Maximinus,  d. 

• 

Sylvester,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  886. 

820 

Anus  in  Alexandria,  d.  886. 

Lucinius,  d.  824. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  C»sarea  in  Pales- 
tine, d.  840. 

Constantine  sole  emperor,  d.  887. 

Ensebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia. 
Eustathios,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Athanasius,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  d.  878. 

880 

Constantine  II.  d.  840. 

Juvenous. 

Oonstantius,  d.  801. 

Marcus,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  886. 

Constans,  d.  860. 

Julius  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  362. 
Macarius,  Sen.  et  Jnn. 

840 

Julius  Firm.  Matemus. 
Gregorius,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
842.  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Emesa,  d.  860. 
Leontius,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

• 

Hilarius,  bishop  of  PioUrium,  d.  868. 

860 

M 

Liberius,  bishop  of  Rome,  862-55  and 

58-66. 
Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  856-58. 
Cyrill,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  d.  886. 
Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona. 
Hilary,  Dea.  Luciferit. 
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Historical  Eventt. 


280.  Infant  baptism  common  among  the  Persian  Christians. 

290.  Pamphilns  establishes  a  theological  school  in  CsBsarea. — The  church  year 
begins  with  Easter  festival. — ^Attempt  to  introduce  images  into  the  churches. 

800.  Peculiar  dress  of  the  clergy. — Beginning  of  sacred  hermeneutics. — The 
beginnings  of  the  school  at  Antioch. — 806.  The  Council  of  EMra  forbids 
Images  in  churches. — The  splendid  church  in  Nicomedia  destroyed. — The 
council  at  Elvira  enjoins  sabbatical  fasts,  censures  the  irregularities  in  the 
keeping  of  vigils,  and  limits  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide  to  one  day. — In  the 
Romish  church  the  beginning  of  an  eighty-four  years'  Easter  cycle. — The 
council  at  Elvira  determines  the  duration  of  the  oatechumenate. — The 
practice  of  sending  consecrated  bread  as  a  sign  of  church  fellowship. — The 
subterranean  vaults  of  Rome  (catacombs)  used  for  Christian  burial-places. 
— Christian  emblems,  pictures,  carving  on  the  coffins,  and  funeral-lamps  in 
the  niches  of  the  walls. 

810.  The  council  at  Aries  gives  laws  respecting  the  baptism  of  heretics. — Churches 
are  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God. — The  order  of  rural  bishops 
in  most  places  suppressed. — Regular  division  of  the  penitents  into  classes. 
— Easter  cycle  of  nineteen  years;  perhaps  established  by  Eusebius  of 
CsBsarea. — Church  in  Tyre  built  by  Paulinus. 

820.  Establishment  of  the  canonical  age  for  bishops  and  of  seven  as  the  number 
of  deacons. — Exclusion  of  such  as  had  received  clinic  baptism  from  the 
rank  of  clergy. — (Ecumenical  synods. — Laws  against  taking  those  who  have 
been  penitents  and  neophytes  into  church  offices. — Fixed  regulations  re- 
specting the  number  and  time  of  the  provincial  synods. — Altars  mostly  of 
wood.--Con8tantine  and  his  mother  very  active  in  building  churches  in  Asia 
and  Europe. — The  church  of  St.  Sophia  built. — Several  basilicsB  are  granted 
to  the  Christians. — 821.  (In  March  and  June)  decrees  of  Constantino  in 
respect  to  the  observance  of  Sunday.  His  orders  respecting  the  army. 
Law  for  the  religious  observance  of  Friday. — 826.  The  Nicene  Council 
ordains  a  uniform  celebration  of  the  passover  for  the  churches,  and  com- 
mits to  the  Alexandrians  the  calculation  of  Easter. — Celebration  of  a  festi- 
val of  the  Ascension. — Four  classes  of  catechumens. — Arius,  a  writer  of 
sacred  songs. — In  the  public  worship,  particular  prayers  for  catechumens, 
energumens,  and  penitents. 

880.  Archpresbyters.  Archdeacons.  Favourite  division  of  churches  into  three 
parts — ante-temple,  nave,  and  bema  or  sanctuary. — At  the  feast  of  Epiphany 
.  the  celebration  of  the  passover  is  announced.  The  oriental  eighth  of  Whit- 
suntide a  general  martyr  festival. — Supplications  for  the  repose  of  the 
souls  of  the  dead. — The  pretended  discovery  of  the  cross  in  the  Holy  Land 
promoted  the  superstition  about  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

840.  Bishops  and  emperors  exert  an  important  influence  upon  church  elections. — 
841.  Decision  upon  the  rights  of  provincial  synods.  New  restrictions  upon 
the  country  bishops. — 844.  Decision  upon  the  passage  of  the  bishop  through 
the  different  grades  of  the  clergy.  The  installation  of  country  bishops 
prohibited. — Images  in  many  oriental  churches. — 841.  Decision  in  Antioch 
upon  the  celebration  of  the  passover. — Festival  of  the  Maccabees  in  Syria. 
— Anniversary  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  churches. — 
Celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  in  Rome  (on  the  26th  of 
December.) — The  ceremonies  before  and  ct  baptism  have  become  compli- 
cated. Anointing  before  and  after  baptism.  The  changing  of  the  name 
at  baptism  is  practised.  The  delaying  of  baptism  a  somewhat  general  fault, 
particularly  of  the  oriental  churches. 

860.  Church  singers.  In  the  East  the  emperors  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  bema. 
•— JBrius  urges  to  a  reformation  of  life  in  the  church,  and  is  particularly  op- 
posed to  distinction  of  rank  in  the  church. — In  Gangra,  Sunday  fasts  pro- 
hibited.— The  heathen  calends  of  January  kept  among  the  Christians  as  a 
fast-day. — Responsive  singing  introduced  by  the  monks  into  the  church  of 
Antioch. — Hilarius  of  Pictavium  a  writer  of  hymns. — Liturgies  are  writ- 
ten ( ? )  Preparatory  exorcism  on  the  days  previous  to  baptism  by  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem. — ^^Srius  attacked  the  false  notion  of  the  efficacy  of  prayers 
for  the  dead. 
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Momtfi  Ev^ptTOTM* 


Bithopi,  EeeL  Ofieen,  and  Writert, 


860 


861.  Oonstuitiiu,  d. 

Julian  tlie  Apostate,  d.  868. 

JoTian,  d.  864. 

Valentmian  I.  in  the  West,  d.  875. 

Yalens  in  the  East,  d.  878. 


870 


Ghratian,  d.  888. 
Valentinian  II.  d.  892. 
Theodosius  in  the  Baet 


880 


890 


892.  Theodosiiu  sole  emperor,  d. 
896. 


JBrins,  presb.  in  Sebaete. 

Ephraem  the  Syrian,  dea.  of  Edeesa,  d. 

878. 
Hieronymns  Stridon,  d.  420. 
Rnfinns  of  Aqoileia,  d.  410. 
Epiphanins,  bishop  of  Constantia,  d.  403. 
DamasQS,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  884. 


Optatos,  bishop  of  MilevL 

Fasil,  bishop  of  Casarea  in  Gappadoda, 
d.  879. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  d.  after  894. 

Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  d.  after  400. 

Amphilochios,  bishop  of  loooiam,  d. 
after  894. 

Diodorus,  bp.  of  Tarsus,  d.  abont  890. 

Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  d.  897. 

PhUastrins,  bishop  of  Brizia. 

Gregory  Naxienien,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, d.  891. 

Didymus,  president  of  the  oatechetieal 
school  at  Alexandria,  d.  896. 

JoTian,  monk  in  Borne. 

Apollinaris,  Inshop  of  Laodieea. 

Sirioins,  bishop  of  Bome,  d.  8^. 

Theophilus,  bp.  of  Alexandria,  d.  412. 

Johannes  Chrysostom.  886.  Pres.  in 
Antioeh.  898.  Biflh<^  of  Constan- 
tinople, d.  407. 

Asterius,  bishop  of  Amama. 

SoTerianas,  bishop  of  Gabala,  d.  after 
408. 


Aogostine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  d.  480. 

Theodoras,  bp  of  MopsTestia,  d.  429. 
Palladins  the  Yonnger,  bishop  of  As- 

pona,  d.  before  481. 
SeTems  Endeleehius. 
Gaudentius,  biidiop  of  Brixia. 
Anastasins  I.  bishop  of  Bome,  d.  402. 
Snlpitins  SeYorus,  preeb.  d.  420. 
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BitUmeal  Events, 


860.  A  special  burial  service. — Solemnization  of  ftinerals.  Aoyo*  itti/ra/pim^  par- 
ticularly in  the  East. 

860.  Itinerant  presbyters  appointed  in  the  place  of  country  bishops. — Theological 
school  at  Edessa. — The  teaching  of  heathen  literature  in  Christian  schools 
forbidden  by  Julian.  He  establishes  a  Christian  institution  afterward 
among  the  heathen. — The  office  of  oeconomus  (steward  of  the  church.) — 
Benevolent  institutions  of  every  kind  proceeding  from  the  church,  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  country,  particularly  in  the  East. — Western  churches  be- 
gin to  lose  their  importance. — Altars  built  of  stone. — Church  laws  for  the 
celebration  of  Sunday,  the  sabbath  and  the  quadrigesima. — Julian  cele- 
brates £pii>hany  in  Vienna.  Martyr-festivals,  with  vigils,  very  frequent. 
Dies  station'um  (stationary  days)  continue  to  be  kept  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor, 
Constantinople,  and  in  other  places. — ^Imperial  pardons  granted  at  Easter. 
— Council  of  Laodicea  fo/bids  the  singing  of  apocryphal  psalms  in  the 
churches  and  the  holding  of  love-feasts  in  the  churches. — Basilius,  a  pro- 
moter of  responsive  singing  in  the  churches. — Ephraem  composes  church 
hymns. — The  practice  of  carrying  consecrated  bread  as  though  it  possessed 
magical  powers. — The  composition  of  little  doxologies  by  the  Anti-Arians 
is  opposed  in  Cappadocia. — The  office  of  copiatsB. — The  practice  of  crown- 
ing newly-married  people  with  wreaths,  of  vailing  the  bride,  etc.  retained. 
The  Council  of  Laodicea  forbids  improper  usages -at  weddings  and  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage  in  the  time  of  the  quadrigesimal  fasts. 

870.  Heathen  temples  are  converted  into  Christian  churches. — During  the  Great 
Week  in  Cappadocia  daily  morning  and  evening  service. — ^A  local  festival  in 
Alexandria  in  commemoration  of  the  earthquakes. — Epiphany  the  time  for 
baptism  in  the  East — Basil  of  Csesarea  a  zealous  liturgist. — Ambrose  trans- 
fers responsive  singing  to  the  churches  of  the  West,  composes  hymns  for 
the  church,  and  does  away  the  love-feasts. — The  chapels  of  the  martyrs  are 
used  for  burying-places  in  Cappadocia. — Christian  family-vaults. 

880.  Church  ix6t,x<n, — Christian  poor-houses  and  hospitals  in  Italy. — The  office  of 
penitentiary  presbyter  abolished. — The  Lateran  and  St.  Peter's  church  in 
Rome. — ^Epiphanius  opposed  to  having  images  in  churches. — Baptisteries  in 
or  near  the  church. — ^86c  Renewed  order  of  the  emperor  in  relation  to  the 
celebration  of  Sunday. — Disagreement  of  Rome  and  Alexandria  as  to  the 
celebration  of  Easter. — Dififerent  practice  in  the  oriental  churches  in  re- 
spect to  sabbath  fasts.  The  Romish  church  warmly  defends  her  own  usage 
in  respect  to  it. — 886.  The  festival  of  Christ's  birth  celebrated  in  Syria  on 
the  25th  of  December. — Decree  of  the  Anti-Priscillians  against  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  supper  out  of  the  church. — Complaints  against  theatrical 
'singing  in  the  church. — 881.  Decree  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  respecting 
those  Uiat  rebaptized  heretics. — More  fixed  regulations  respecting  church- 
reading. — Siricius  of  Rome  forbids  baptism  in  Epiphany. — Images  of  the 
cross  very  frequent. — Images  of  Christ  are  still  opposed. — In  the  Romish 
church,  even  in  espousals,  the  blessing  of  the  priest  was  necessary. — Theo- 
dosius  revived  the  Roman  law  that  burying-places  should  be  without  tiie 
city. 

890.  Missions  are  prompted  by  Chrysostom. — A  mission  institute  at  Constantinople 
for  the  Ooths. — 898.  State  laws  respecting  the  choice  of  monks  to  clerical 
offices,  and  respecting  the  appointment  of  country  clergy. — Decrees  of  the 
Western  church  in  relation  to  the  trial  of  the  clergy. — 892  (and  88d.) 
Laws  of  tiie  empire  to  suspend  ordinary  business  eight  days  before  and 
eight  days  after  Easter. — 898.  Evening  communion  on  dies  viridium. — In 
Antioch,  on  Good  Friday,  meetings  for  Divine  service  in  the  churches  of 
the  martyrs. — The  Donatists  oppose  the  festival  of  Epiphany. — The  birth- 
day of  Christ  as  determined  at  Rome,  generally  adopted  in  the  West. — The 
birth  of  John  Baptist  celebrated  on  the  24th  of  June.  Heathen  usages  in 
the  celebration  of  festivals. — 393.  The  reading  of  uncanonical  books,  salu* 
tation  by  the  reader,  and  the  distribution  of  the  eucharist  to  the  dead  for- 
bidden.— The  bishops  alone  confer  confirmation.  In  Rome,  no  heretic  may 
be  rebaptised. — Repasts  for  the  poor  take  the  place  of  the  old  love-feasts. 
— The  custom  of  employing  mourning-women  is  introduced  into  the  church 
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A,D, 


Roman  Emperon, 


Buhopa,  EctL  Ofieerg,  md  WrU^. 


400 


DiYisiON  or  THK  Ekpikb. 


Weatem  Rom. 

Honorios,  <t 
428. 


Eaatem  Rom. 
JEmpitt. 

Areadiofl,      d. 

408. 
Empress     Ea- 

dooia. 


Theodosins  11. 
d.460. 


Paulinns,  bishop  of  Kola,  d.  481. 
Innocent  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  417. 
Attious  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Prudentius. 


Vigilantius,  presb.  in  Barcelona. 
Victor  of  Antioch. 


14.  Pnloheria 
Augusta. 


Yalentinian  III. 
d.  466. 


410  Nilns  the  monk. 

Pelagius  and  Csslestias. 

Joannus  Cassianus,  d.  after  482. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  d.  444. 

Isidoms  of  Pelosinm,  d.  abont  440. 

Zosimas,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  418. 

Boniface  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  422. 

Possidius,  bishop  of  Calama. 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais. 
420  Philostorgins,  ecclesiastical  writer. 

Coelestinus  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  482. 

Vincentius  of  Lirinum,  d.  before  440. 

Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  d. 
about  440. 

Theodoret,  bp.  of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  d.  467. 

N.  B.  The  church  history  of  Socrates  extends  from  806  to  489,  ^continued  by 
Eyagrius  to  694 ;)  that  of  Sozomen  from  823  to  428 ;  that  of  Fhiloatorgius, 
an  Arian  bishop,  from  800  to  426;  that  of  Theodoret  from  826  to  429;  that 
of  Eyagrius,  oontinuator  of  Socrates  and  Theodoret,  from  481  to  694. 


480 


440 


460 


Ricimer,    d. 
472. 


Pulcheria,     d. 

468. 
Marcian,  died 

467. 
467.  Leo  I.  the 

Thracian. 


John,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
Proclus,  bp.  of  Constantinople,  d.  446. 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries,  d.  449. 
Sixtus  III.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  440. 
Peter  Chrysologus,  bp.of  Rayenna,d.468. 
Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  to  489. 
Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa,  to  467. 
Leo  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  461. 
Salyianus,  presb.  in  Massilia. 
Socrates  the  historian. 
Sozomen  the  historian. 
Dioscurus,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Proterins,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Flayian,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Symeon  Stylites,  d.  460. 
Paschasinus,  bishop  of  Lilybseum. 
Maximus,  bishop  of  Turin. 
Mamertus,  bishop  of  Vienna. 
Qennadius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Timotheus  ^lurus,  bp.  of  Alexandria. 
Amobitts  the  younger. 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  4G8. 
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SUtorieal  EvetUt, 


890.  Alms  are  distributed  in  memory  of  the  dead. — ^Images  are  allowed  in  the 
East 


400.  407.  Defensors  of  the  choroh  established. — 408.  Laws  of  the  emperor  for 
the  establishment  of  episcopal  jurisdiction. — 409.  Laws  giving  the  bishops 
the  oversight  of  the  prisons.—Paulinns  is  active  in  boilding  chorches  in 
Nola  and  Fundi. — 401.  Request  of  the  Africans  to  the  emperor  to  restrain 
public  amusements  on  Sunday. — ^Vigilantius  opposes  the  vigils. — Celebra- 
tion of  the  death  of  Theodosius  in  Constantinople. — Innocent  of  Rome  es- 
tablishes the  sabbatical  fast  by  a  law  of  the  church. — Celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  bishops. — Family  communion  continues  in 
many  churches  of  the  East  and  West — Practice  of  vicarious  baptism  among 
the  pseudo-Marcionites  in  Syria. — ^A  pretended  hymn  of  Christ  among  the 
Priscillianists. — The  burial  of  the  dead  the  common  custom. — Bishops  in- 
terred in  the  churches. — Feasts  at  the  graves  of  the  dead,  with  many  abuses 
accompanying. 

410.  416.  Office  of  the  parobolani  in  Constantinople. — 418.  Increase  of  the  para- 
bolani  to  600. — Paulinus  favours  the  use  of  images  in  churches  and  bap- 
tisteries, particularly  for  the  instruction  of  the  country  people. — In  the 
East  complaints  of  ihere  being  too  many  images  in  the  churches. — Repre- 
sentation of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  churches. — Inscriptions  in  and  upon 
churches. — Contest  in  North  Africa  about  the  sabbatical  fast — Cyril  im- 
proves the  Easter-table  of  Theophilus. — Celebration  of  the  Festum  Stephani 
in  North  Africa;  (still  earlier  in  the  interior  of  Italy.) — In  the  orieutal 
churches,  candles  are  lighted  while  the  Gospels  are  read. — Theodosius  II. 
diminishes  the  number  of  the  copiatSB. 


420.  In  the  East  the  people  still  take  part  in  the  church  elections. -<-Votive  offerings 
in  the  churches,  particularly  in  the  chapels  of  the  martyrs. — 425.  Theatri- 
cal exhibitions  on  Sunday  and  on  the  high  church  festivals  forbidden  by  the 
emperor. — In  Egypt,  a  separate  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Christ's  birth. 
— Celebration  of  the  feast  of  annunciation. 


480.  Office  of  the  Apocrisiarii. — The  celebration  of  the  Quadrigesimal  fasts  is 
still  different  in  different  ecclesiastical  provinces. — ^No  definite  laws  for  the 
keeping  of  fasts  yet  fixed. — Prostration  of  the  people  on  the  exhibition  of 
the  elements  of  the  supper  (?) 

440.  441.  The  appointment  of  deaconesses  forbidden  in  the  West — Crosses  upon 
the  altar. — Altars  richly  ornamented. — Councils  are  held  in  the  baptiste- 
ries.— Contentions  about  the  Easter  festival  of  the  year  444. — The  Romans 
take  the  side  of  the  Alexandrians. — Festum  cathedne  Petri  in  the  Romish 
church. — Remains  of  heathen  customs  which  became  mingled  in  the  Roman 
celebration  of  Christ's  birth. — New  contest  about  the  calculation  of  Easter. 
— Leo  of  Rome  yields  to  the  Alexandrians. — Infant  baptism  a  common 
church  ordinance. — The  Trisagion  Hymn  is  altered.  ^ 

450.  451.  The  office  of  oeconomus  established  by  law. — The  bishops  have  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  cloisters. — Church  Leotionarii  in  the  Gallic 
churches. 
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A.D, 


MOfiutn  EfRpcrtiTM. 


Bithopt,  EeeL  Ofieers,  and  WriterM. 


4eo 

470 


480 
490 

600 
610 


620 


680 


640 


660 


660 


670 


680 


Anthemiiu. 


474.  Leo.    II. 
soon  flucoeed- 
ed  by  his  fa- 
ther Zeno. 
The  Western  empire  is  diYided 
into  seyeral  new  states. 


476.  Romulus 
Augustus. 


476.  Odoaster, 
king  of  Italy 
and  Norioum. 

481.  aoTis  L 
d.  611. 


491.  Anasta- 
sius  emperor 
until  618. 


618.  Justin  I. 
to  627. 


626.    Atalario, 
king  of  the    627.  Justinian 
Ostrogoths.        to  666. 


684.  Theodaty 
k.  of  Ostrog. 

686.  Vitiges,  k. 
of  Ostrog. 


Totila,  king  of    Empress   The- 
Oetrog.  odora. 


662.  Tejas,  k. 

of  Ostrog. 
660.     Chlotar, 

k.  of  France. 

666.  Justin  II. 
to  678. 
670.  Tiber  II. 


682.  luLauritiuB. 


Timotheus,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Simplicius,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  488. 
Peter  the  filler. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  bp.  of  Clermont. 
Faustus  of  Rhegium,  d.  after  490. 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Petrus  the  monk,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Victor,  bishop  of  Vita. 
Gennadius,  presb.  of  Masillon,  d.  af.  498. 
Vigilius,  bishop  of  Tapsus. 
Maoedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Felix  III.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  492. 
Flavian,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

Oelasius  L  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  496. 

Anastasius  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  498. 

Aritus,  bishop  of  Vienna. 

SynunachuB,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  614. 

Bosthius,  d.  626. 

Epiphanius,  the  historian  of  the  churbh. 

Theodorus,  historian  of  the  church. 

Dionysisus  the  small. 

Ccesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  d.  642. 

Hormisd'as,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  628. 

Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hieapolis. 

Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspe,  d.  688. 

Trocopins  of  Gaxa. 

John  of  Cappadocia,  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, d.  620. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

John  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  626. 

Felix  IV.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  680. 

Boniface  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  682. 

John  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  686. 

Agapet  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  686. 

Anthimus,  bishop  of  Constantinople 

SiWerius,  bishop  of  Rome. 

Vigilius,  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  666. 

Fulgentius,  dea.  at  Carthage,  d.  before 
661. 

Cosmas  Indicoplenstes. 

Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  d.  after  662. 

Primasius,  bishop  of  Adrumetum. 

Facundus,  bp.  of  Hermiane,  d.  about  670. 

Junilius,  African  bishop. 

Pelagius  I.  bishop  of  B^ome,  d.  660. 

Propius  of  Cnsarea. 

John  III.  bishop  of  Bome,  d.  678. 

John  Philoponus,  d.  after  610. 

Joannes  Scholasticus,  bishop  of  Const 
d.  678. 


Benedict  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  678. 
Pelagius  II.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  690. 
Evagrius,  the  historian. 
Joannes  Jejunator,  bishop  of  Const. 
Leander,  bishop  of  Hispalis. 
Gregory  I.  bishop  of  Rome,  d.  604. 
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Sittorieal  Events. 


460.  Canon  Paschalis  of  Victoriiis  Aquilanus  introduced  into  Rome  in  466. — Leo 
allows  penitents  the  priyilege  of  private  confession  preyions  to  their  being 
receiyed  again  into  the  church. — 461.  Council  of  Tours  decrees  that  the 
bread  be  dipped  in  wine  in  the  communion  of  the  sick.  Burial-places  in 
churches,  particularly  in  those  of  ihp  martyrs,  are  considered  as  peculiarly 
holy. — 469.  The  edict  of  426  respecting  the  obserranoe  of  Sunday  made 
more  strict 

470.  Peter  Fullo  makes  an  additioii  to  the  Trisagion. — The  North  AMcan  church 
holds  strictly  to  a  particular  form  of  prayer. — Parents  sponsors  for  their 
own  children. — Rogation  days  instituted  at  Vienna. 

480.  489.  Destruction  of  the  theological  school  at  Edessa. — The  festlTal  of  Peter 
and  Paul  celebrated  at  Constantinople  with  new  splendour. — Gelaaios  of 
Rome  active  in  behalf  of  liturgies. 

490.  A  apecial  office  instituted  in  Constantinople  for  enrolling  the  catechumens  in 
the  church  books. — Council  of  Agde  orders  that  on  Palm-Sunday  the  cate- 
chumens shall  publicly  repeat  the  creed. — Consecration  of  altars. 

600.  Romish  bishops  bear,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  title  of  pope. — Church  ordi- 
nance respecting  lay  communion. — The  dLTieion  of  divine  service  into  two 
parts  begins  gradually  to  disappear. — ^Legends  respecting  images  of  Christ 
not  made  with  hands. — Celebration  of  Christmas-Eve. — Ordinance  respect- 
ing the  celebration  of  Rogation  days  in  Qaul. 

610.  In  the  Gallic  and  Romish  churches  frequent  participation  of  Christians  in 
the  heathen  celebration  of  New  Year. — Decree  of  the  Council  of  Gironne 
respecting  Rogations. — Easter-table  -of  Dionysius  Eziguus.— In  the  Gallic 
ana  Romish  church  the  ecclesiastical  year  begins  at  Christmas. — 617.  In 
the  West,  prohibitions  of  the  appointment  of  deaconesses  repeated. 

620.  The  Benedictines  have  the  charge  of  the  education  of  youth. — Hundred  dea- 
cons in  Constantinople. — 624.  Council  of  Valencia  passes  a  decree  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reading  of  the  Gospels. — The  Te  Deum  appears  in  the  rale  of 
the  Benedictines.>--627.  The  calculation  of  Dionysius  respecting  Easter 
adopted  at  Rome. — Great  activity  in  building  churches  in  the  East,  par- 
ticularly in  Constantinople. — 629.  In  the  West,  a  decree  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy. — Church  order  in  respect  to  the  oversight  of  prisons  by  the 
bishops. — ^In  Palestine,  a  combined  celebration  of  the  baptism  and  birth  of 
Christ  at  Epiphany  festival,  continues. 

680.  Order  in  relation  to  the  city  church  in  Constantinople. — Rebuilding  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia.— 688.  Laws  for  the  celebration  of  Sunday  passed  at 
the  Synod  in  Orleans. — Prohibition  of  marriage  between  baptised  persons 
and  their  sponsors. 

640.  Order  of  the  emperor  respecting  the  installation  of  the  clergy,  and  the  evi- 
dence to  be  given  by  them  of  their  agreement  with  the  faith  of  the  church. 
— Consecration  of  the  sites  of  churches. — Canon  of  Viotoriua  continues  in 
Gaul. 

660.  Theological  school  at  Nislbis  flourishes. 

660.  Arch-subdeaoons.— 662.  Dedication  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia. — Institution 
of  a  three  days'  fast  in  the  Gallic  church  for  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  of  the  calends. — Prohibition  of  abuses  in  the  Festum  Cathedrss 
Petri. — The  council  of  Braga  forbids  tombs  in  the  inner  area  of  churches, 
and  the  use  of  the  burial-service  at  the  interment  of  suicides. 

670.  In  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  a  vault  for  the  prince. — Council  of  Braga  for- 
bids the  practice  of  dipping  bread  in  wine  at  the  supper. — Afe$tum  ctreum- 
cuionit  on  the  first  day  of  January. — 672.  A  law  in  the  West  concerning 
the  risitation  of  the  districts  of  the  bishops. 

680.  686.  A  church  order  respecting  the  care  of  widows  and  orphans. — The  Coun- 
cil of  Mascon  enjoins  the  continuation  of  Easter  festival  to  the  ptueha 
elau9um, — The  formula  of  distribution  in  the  Romish  church  becomes  longer. 
—A  single  immersion  in  baptism  in  the  Spanish  church. 


680 

A.D, 
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SoWUm  EwptTOTBm 


Buhopty  JBeeL  Officen^  and  WriUn, 


690 


610 


620 
680 


602.  Phocas. 
CUotar  n.  k.    610.  Hersoliiu. 
of  France. 


640 

660 

660 

670 
680 

690 
700 


Constantine 
UL 

Heraolionas. 
Conatans  II. 


656.  GloTii  n. 
666.      Chlotar 
UL 


Pepin. 


668.    Constan- 
tinelV. 


686.  Jnatinian 
IL 

696.  Leontius. 


AngoBtiniia,  in  Britain. 
Cyriaons,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Isidorus,  bishop  of  Hispalis,  d.  686. 
Sabinian,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  606. 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Boniface  III.  bishop  of  Borne,  a.  607. 
Boniface  IV.  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  616. 

Sergins,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Deusdedit,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  618. 
Boniface  V.  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  626. 
Honorins  L  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  688. 
Sophronins,  bishop  of  Jemsalem. 
Pyrrhus,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
SeTerinus,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  640. 
John  lY.  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  642. 
Theodore,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  649. 
Martin  I.  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  666. 
Eugenins  I.  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  667. 
Vitalian  I.  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  672. 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
John,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Canterbnrj. 
Constantino,  bishop,  of  Constantinople. 
Adeodatus,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  676. 
Donns  I.  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  678. 
Agatho,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  682. 
Leo  IL  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  688. 
Benedict  IL  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  685. 
John  V.  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  686. 
Sonon,  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  687. 
Sergins  I.  bishop  of  Borne,  d.  701. 
The  Tenerable  Bede  d.  786. 
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580.  The  Council  of  Toledo  requires  the  recitation  of  the  creed  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  supper. — The  calculation  of  Easter  according  to  Dionysius  adopted  in 
Spain. — The  Romish  quadrigesimaBsSG  days. 

590.  The  Romish  church  actiTe  in  missions. — Gregory  allows  to  the  Anglo-Saxons 
the  celebration  of  festiTals  with  banquets,  and  establishes  the  Utania  sqfti' 
formia. — The  Alexandrian  calculation  of  Easter  found  in  Gaul. — Contentions 
of  Augustin  with  the  ancient  Britons  about  their  reckoning  of  Easter. — 
Gregory  I.  improTCS  the  church  singing,  establishes  a  school  for  singers, 
gives  a  new  form  to  the  liturgy  of  the  supper,  is  opposed  to  the  worship  of 
Images,  but  not  to  their  use  in  the  churches. 

600.  The  Roman  Pantheon  becomes  a  Christian  church. — Continuation  of  the 
Easter-table  of  Dionysius  Exiguus.  Leander  and  Isidor  active  for  the 
liturgy  in  the  Spanish  church. 

610.  Feast  of  All  Saints  in  the  Romish  church. 

620.  Bells  are  found  in  the  West — Futum  apparUumia  St.  Miehselii  in  Rome. — 
Monks  and  clergy  not  permitted  to  become  sponsors. 

680.  First  appearance  of  the  bishop's  Baculus  and  Annulus. — Council  ot  Toledo 
enjoins  fasts  on  the  day  of  Christ's  death ;  prescribes  concerning  the  con- 
secration  of  wax  candles  for  Easter.— Prescription  of  the  Council  of  Toledo 
respecting  church  hymns. — The  oriental  church  teachers  seek  to  justify 
scientifically  the  worship  of  images. 

640.  Deaconesses  continue  in  the  oriental  church. — Feast  of  the  transfiguration 
of  Christ  in  the  oriental  church. 

650.  656.  Fetium  annuntiationit  on  the  25th  of  March  instituted  in  Toledo. — Re- 
mains of  the  old  custom  of  the  rtpos^o^xu  in  the  supper  in  the  Greek  church. 

670.  Heathen  customs  mingle  themselves  in  the  festivals  of  the  Virgin. — Unlea- 
vened bread  commonly  used  in  the  supper. 

690.  692.  Council  of  Trullan  forbids  the  reception  of  emoluments  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments. — Council  of  Trullan  against  symbolical 
representations  of  Christ,  and  against  crosses  upon  the  floor  of  churches. 
— Council  of  Trullan  requires  the  keeping  of  the  sabbath  as  a  fast ;  brings 
to  remembrance  the  after-celebration  of  Easter ;  forbids  the  mitsa  prauane- 
tificat  on  the  day  of  tha  annunciation  to  Mary ;  condemns  the  remains  of 
the  heathen  celebration  of  the  calends,  and  the  customs  of  St  John's  day ; 
gives  orders  upon  the  spiritual  relation  between  the  baptized  person  and 
the  sponsors;  upon  the  XcttovpTta  t*ay  ripotfyuxafitviav^  and  confirms  the  de- 
cision of  881  respecting  heretics. 
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Abbt,»bbM;  'A00i,mk 182 

'A0UTW 238,243 

Ahgar,  Abgaras 655 

Ability  in  prayer 309 

AbrazM 100 

Absolute  biafaopik 144 

Absolution 308,  413,  470 

Abuses  of  sacrament 441 

Aeolyths,  aeolythists,  acolytes 127,184 

A^kA^ 102 

Adrent 548 

Advocate 138 

*A6oTw 238 

^dituus 1'87 

Affection  for  the  dying 507 

AgapiB 220,  423,  44^-5,  447 

*Ayafioi 115 

•Ayifern 413,  414 

Age  of  festivals 543 

Age  for  ordination 208 

•Ayioi 101 

*Airc^4iXoi 144 

'Awtfiroi , 116 

*AnM^ 184 

'Air/wuprvM 121,  430 

Alexandria,  plague  of « 75 

Ales  diet  nuntius 837 

Alexander  Severus...* 89 

Alloeutio 348 

AU  Souls' day 551 

All  Saints'  day 651 

Almsgiving 75 

Alms  in  marriage 563 

Alphabet,  Armenian 557 

Altar  of  church 230,  243,  245 

Ambo 242,  246,  345 

Ambrose 329 

«      on  music 77 

"      hymns 335 

Amen,  meaning 344 

Amusements  of  Christians 79,  79,  87 

'AvoXbipirrat 115 

'AMurafflTT^ta 254 

Aveurrepov 243 

Ancient  creeds 291 

«     hymns 333,  337 

AncillflB 71 

Anchorets 114 

Andrew's,  St,  day 551 


PMI 

Angels,  guardian 181 

«      of  the  church 131 

Angels,  worship  of. 131 

'A^idiipa 268 

Annunciation,  festival  of 544,  549 

Anointing  in  baptism 271,  369,  402 

Antilegomena 339 

Antioch,  church  at 74 

"      Christians  at 102 

Antiquity  of  creeds 291 

Antonius 34 

"Arrurrm 109 

Apocalypse 839 

Apocrissiarii '. 189 

Apparel,  sacramental » 432 

Amfil^nra Ill 

Appellations  of  Christians 101 

Applause  of  preachers 355 

ApoUonius 80 

Aposties 131 

**     constitutions 279 

"     creeds 299 

"      days 550 

Apostolici,  monks 116 

^Awora^afiaoi 116 

Apostates 287 

Aposties,  canons  of 48 

Apostolical  succession 131 

*Air6a7o\ot 131 

Apostolical  tradition 377 

*  AmanXeiow 232 

Arbitraxy  forms  of  prayer 289 

Archbishops 142 

Arcbpresbyters 161 

Archdeacons. 174,  177 

'Apxovns  bcichiatiSv 133 

Arethusa 77 

Armenian  church 555 

Armenian  doctrines 559 

**        sacraments 559 

"        forms  of  worship 561 

"         marriages,  funerals 662 

Arrabones,  arrhsB 499 

Arrangement  of  churches 237 

'A^^ Ill 

Arsacius 99 

Ascetics 114 

Ascension  day 647 

Ash- Wednesday 646 

633 


634 
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•A«nrr«f 115 

AMamption  of  Mary 649 

Antrologen 86 

Athenagona 63,83 

Atheists,  bo  called 107 

"ABni 107 

*ATtkSffTtfOt 121 

AttentioDS  to  the  sick 75 

AtteodamaB 344 

Attitude  in  prayer 305 

**      in  preaching 854 

"     ofandienoe 354 

Angnstin  at  table 67 

"        hofpitality 89 

"        on  clergy 108-9 

"        oonvenion 120 

<*        on  bishops 134,150 

"        on  masic 833 

"        on  psalmody 334 

"        on  infant  baptism 377 

**       on  moaming. 611 

"        on  prayers  for  the  dead 610 

«        on  Christmas 548 

Austerities  of  Christians 79 

Aathorities  for  Christian  Sabbath 628 

Aula  baptismatis. 394 

Banquets 444 

Baptismal  fotmalary 99 

"        regeneration 888 

M        names  of. 374 

Baptism*  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  on..«^ 110 

"     »  consequence  of. 116 

"        of  children 120 

"        catechumens 117 

«        oUnic 124 

"        blood 124 

**       necessity  of. 124 

«<        substitut«  for 124 

"        minister  of. 135,391 

"        instituted 362 

"        not  a  secret  rite 363 

«        administered 363,366 

•'       primitive 366 

"        infant 364,  376,  559 

"       household 386 

M        compulsory 388 

«        terms  of. 392 

«        place  of 398 

**        form  of 898 

"        attending  rites 399 

«        limitations  of 387 

**        Armenian 569 

"        Nestorian 674 

Borrf^ 373 

Bomofio. 373 

Bairrtoyi6( 373 

Baptisteries 893 

Bovrirr^y 394 

B6wna, 373 

Baptised,  names  of. 109 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of 47 

Bartholomew's,  St,  day 661 

Basil  on  prayer 316 

**         fortitude  of. 64 

«         study  of  Bible 67 

"         early  prayer 67 

«*         bishops 132 


Basnage 121 

Bathing-houses 264 

Bells 264 

"    tolling  of. 608 

"    superstitious  ringing... 266 

, 238 

246 


Bema. 
B4fui. 


Benerolenee  of  Christians...  72,  74,  90,  121 

Beyeridge 121 

Bemaldus  on  bishops. 163 

Bernard  on  ornaments  of  churches 261 

Bestiarii 186 

AodiyarM 107 

Bible,  diTisions  of. 343 

Bingham  on  secret  discipline 283 

"       on  clergy  and  laity 94 

"       on  catechumens 121 

Birthday  of  martyrs  and  saints, 604 

Births,  monstrous 388 

Bi«i>ruw 102 

Bishops 48-9,  92, 108,  128,  113, 130 

**     authority,  duty  of...l22-^,  133,  9fr-6 
'*     distinguished  from  presbyters...    97 

"      origin  of. 129 

"     names,  titles ,, 130-33 

'*     succession  of 131 

"     vicarious  offices. 132 

"     primitive  office 134 

"     power  of.« 127, 136 

«  "      reduced 139, 146 

"     throne  of. 243 

**     preaching  of. 360 

"     confirmation  by 410 

"     absolute 144 

"     inferior,  titular 139 

"     suffragan 189 

«     country 140 

"     independence,  degeneracy  of.....  229 

Bispellones 186 

Bithynia 34 

Blessed,  blessed  of  Ood 133 

Bomoi ^  116 

Bound,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  Christian  Sabbath  632 

**      his  books  suppressed. 634 

Burial-places. ^ 606 

Burials,  hast^ 606 

**      in  churches. 626 

Burton  on  prayers  for  the  dead 619 

Bystanders 463 

CsBsarius,  singular  will  of. 74 

Caius  on  psalmody 328 

Calendar,  chronology  of 643 

CaligsB 223 

Campanatores,  campanarii 187 

Canales 449 

Candles  in  ehurohes 246,  346 

Candlemas 649 

CannsB 449 

CanneUe 242,  246 

Canon  of  New  Testament 340 

Canons  of  apostles 48 

"      of  councils 476 

Canonical  age  of  presbyters 169 

"        of  deacons 170 

Canonical  singers. 182 

Canonici  regt^ares 116 

Cantatores 331 
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Cantor 183 

Capellanas 187,  189,  193 

Carmen  Chriati 37 

Carmen  dicere 314,  327 

Carnival 640,  646 

CaetelU 143 

Caste,  sacerdotal  (see  clergy) 98 

Catacombs  of  Christians 626 

Catechetical  instructions 118,  302,  399 

"  «  of  bishops 134 

Catechists 193 

Cateohnmens 110,  111 

"         origin 118 

"         dress,  names 119 

"         age 120 

admittance 122 

instruction,  discipline....l23-4 

Cathedrals,  Gothic 243 

Cathedra  velata. 243 

Catholic  spirit  of  prayer. 317 

"      applied  to  the  church 104 

Catholicos 667 

Celibacy 114,  493,  496 

Cemeteries 623 

Census  capitnm 218 

Cessantes 139 

Ceremonials  in  religion 366 

Xufta^^vot 126 

XufOTowtiVf  meaning  of. 112 

Xflpat,  defined 102 

Change  of  names  in  baptism 407 

Chant 242,  243,  426 

Chants  of  Christians 73 

"      in  prayer 319 

'<      of  Scriptures 344 

'*     of  Gospel 246 

Chapels 194 

Chaplains 194 

Chaplets  in  marriage 602 

Chapters  of  Bible 342 

Character  of  primitiTC  Christians.  42, 61, 84 

Charity,  kiss  of 446 

Charlemagne  on  bishop's  duty 134 

Children  of  unbelieyers 389 

Choir  in  church 331 

Choral  singing 329 

Christianity  early  propagated 87,  46 

UptoTtavot 103 

Christians,  prayerfnlness 306 

songs  of 328 

origin  of  name 102 

other  names 104-7 

pvadozesof 42 

baptism 303 

burial  denied 123-4 

Christmas 638,  642,  648 

Chrism 869,  371,  402,  403 

Christ  worshipped 328 

divini^  of 40,  99,  108,  104 

at  the  Lord's  Supper 419 

Christians,  aversion  to  altar 243 

Chrismarium 410 

Chronology  of  calendar 643 

Chrysargyrnm 218 

Chrysostom  on  regeneration  in  bap- 
tism   368,  876 

Chrysostom  on  music 831 

on  the  Scriptures 67 
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Chrysostom  against  applause  in  church  366 

**         on  the  Sabbath 630 

**         at  meals 67 

"         hospitality  of. 69 

"         mother  of. 77 

**         on  sermons 366 

"         lament  of  pagans  at  his 

conversion 78,  90 

"         on  prayer  for  the  dead 616 

**         account    of    Lucian,    the 

martyr 103 

"         on  bUhope. 102, 184 

"         on  church  as  a  refuge 267 

XoiparfoaBiim 140,  167 

Church  and  state  in  marriage 493,  496 

Church  peculiarities  and  constitution  91, 113 

"      origin  of. 94 

"     independence  of. 96 

"     early  officers  of. 96-6, 126 

"     organisation 97 

"     diange  of  constitution.... 97 

"     sacerdotal  caste  in 98 

"     increase  of  officers 98,126 

"     doctrines  of. 99 

«     catholic  first  applied 104 

"     on  the  spirit  of  early  Christians    66 

"     at  Antioch,  charity  of 74 

"     at  Rome,  "        74 

"     at  Constantinople,  officers  of.....    74 

"     names  and  sects  in 104 

«     membership,  how  termed 116 

"     officers  chosen 112 

"     office  abolished 117 

«     officers  discharged 117 

"     discipline 113,  136,  461 

"     worship  administered 136 

"     Armenian 666 

"     Nestorian 678,664 

'*      patronage 202 

«     history  of. 232 

"     a  place  of  reftige 232 

"      utensils 266 

CibusDei,  angelorum,  etc 416 

Cidaris 223 

Cimeliarch 187  8 

Circumcision,  feast  of &39 

Clapping  in  sermon. 365 

Clay  in  baptism 371 

Clement  of  Alezuidria 69 

"     on  prayer 59 

**     devotions  at  meals 67 

**     on  the  clergy 108 

"     on  catechumens 118 

"     on  bishops 162 

"     hymns  of. 334 

Clement  of  Rome 47,  77 

"     on  hospitality 69 

*'     authority  of  the  church.........  113 

"     apostolical  succession 181 

^     toCorintiiians 453 

Clerical  costumes 221 

«    letters 220 

"    prerogatives 215 

Cleric!  seculares 116,  167 

Clergy 96,  94,  98, 102 

«     assumptions  over  the  laity....  98, 113 

"     as  a  distinct  order. 107 

**     meaning  defined 108-9 
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Clergy  ohoioe  of. 113 

**     diseiplinary  power 113 

"      in  order  <^  monks... 116 

seoalar  and  regular 115 

discipline  of. 117,  472-4 

"     snocessionof.... 136 

"     orders  of 125-7 

"     ambition  of. 129 

"     ordination  of. 135 

"      Armenian 558 

Coetibos  antelueanis 422 

Coffins  for  ibe  dead 508 

Colamba 232 

Comedies 79 

Commentatio  literamm 839 

Communion  (see  Lord's  supper)....  430,  463 

Community  of  goods 40 

Communicants  names  of. 110 

Coenobites,  origin  of 114-16 

Ccena  sacra 412 

Conception,  feast  of. 549 

Concilia,  coneiliabula 232 

Confessarii 156 

Confession  of  faith 303 

**        condition  of  church-member- 
ship   400 

Confirmation 134,  870,  408 

"        by  presbyters 410 

'<        Nestorian 575 

Confoederata  disciplina. 454 

Congregational  singing 329 

Consanguinity  in  marriage 494 

Consecration  of  baptism^  water 369 

"         of  sacramental  ele. 

ments 134,  423,  426,  438 

Consignatorinm 410 

Consistentes 463 

Constantino  on  the  Sabbath 531 

"        on  councils 488-9 

Constantensis  on  bishops 153 

Constitutions  and  canons  of  tiie  apos- 
tles    489 

Constitutions  on  duty  of  bishops 136 

"  on  sermons 349 

Constitution  of  church 95-7, 103 

Consules 138 

Contributions,  weekly 72,  74 

Conventos  antelucanos 37 

Conversation  of  Christians 70 

Converts  (see  Catechumen) 118-24 

Convivium  dominicum 413 

Comparative  summary  of  liturgies 290 

Corde  natns  ex  parentis. 337 

Cornelius  to  Fabius 127 

Corpse,  riewing  of. 507 

Corpus  Christi 232 

Corinthians,  hospitality  of.... 69 

Councils,  origin 475 

"      president  of. 481 

"      members  of. 482 

Council  of  Antioch 484 

"       Blvira. 483 

<«       nUberis 485 

"      Nice 481 

"       Africa 486 

"       Toledo 484 

"      Constantinople 401 

GrMki 475 
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Country  bishops 140 

Covenant  in  baptism 401 

Covering  the  head  in  baptism. 871 

Creeds  of  IrensBus 398 

«        Tertuliian 295 

Origen  ...^ 295 

Apostolical  Constitutions.....  297 

"    Apostles' 297 

«    Nicene 297 

Crispus,  baptism  of. 386 

Criton 41 

Cross,  sign  of. 373,  402,  411,  448 

«    in  marriage  and  fimerals  107, 122, 508 

Crowning  in  marriage 498,  501 

Crucifixion,  tradition  of. 39 

CryptsB 236 

Culdei 116 

Custos,  cnstodes,  eustor 187 

Cypress  infnnenis 508 

Cyprian 56 

"      prayerAilness  of. 58 

"      hospitality  of. 69 

"      charity  of 78 

"      theatre 87 

"      on  priesthood 98,  118 

"      on  readers,  acolytes 127 

"      on  apostolical  succession 131-2 

"      oalled  papa,  pope 133 

"      on  bishop 134 

**      on  discipline.... 455 

'<      prayers  for  dead 514 

'*      on  infant  baptism 378,  409 

«      on  the  Lord's  supper..  372,  403,  409 

«      on  penance 461 

Cyril  on  prayers  for  dead 514 

**    on  exorcism 399 

"    on  baptism 116 

'*    on  catechumens 206 

Daily  communion 425 

Daily  devotions 6T 

Dalmatia 228 

Days  of  religious  worship 37 

"    of  the  week,  names  of. 545 

Dead,  treatment  of. 504,  507,  538 

"    burial 505 

«    wailing  for 50T 

«    mourning  for 511 

**    anniversaries  of. 513 

"    prayers  for 513 

Deaf  and  dumb  baptised 388 

Deacons 96-7,  137,  133. 168 

**     duties  of. 168 

Deaconesses 117,  171-8 

Decalogue 308 

Decani 186 

Decian  persecution... 469 

Declension  in  preaching 866 

Dedication  of  Nestorian  churches. 578 

Aafi^trpt. 323 

Degeneracy  of  bishops. 329 

Degrees  of  penance 464 

^chrvc  MOipdt,,, 444 

Minva  jroMTiXa 40 

Delinquent  clergy  punished 473 

Demoniacs 124-5 

"        baptised 888 

Devotional  exeroiaef  of  the  family.......    67 
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Diaooniam  niAgiiiim..... 350 

^aioxoi  iw¥  dnoTcXuv, 131 

AtoMovuwa 102,  171 

AiiKOvoi,  Stamtfia 102,  127,  163,  171 

Aih  nonHs 442 

AMmcak»i 102, 127 

Dice,  games  of  hacard 80 

Dies  natalU,  death  of  a  ChrUtian 504 

Dies  ine,  dies  Ula 837 

Dies  Dominas,  solis,  etc 529 

"   neophytomm 541 

''  lunaa,  mata^ 544 

Abni¥  etov^ftptir 328 

Dioclesian '. 88 

Diognatns,  episUe  to 41 

Dion  Cassias  on  early  Christians. 84 

Dionysias,  the  younger 50 

Dionysias  on  duties  of  bishops. 180 

DlitTvxa  ^(ovrap,, 119 

Disciple 101 

Disciplina  arcani 276,  110 

\         **        patientin,  penanoe 461 

Difoipline,  secret 276 

church 113, 133,  135-6,  451 

of  the  clergy 472 

of  penitents 264 

Distinction  of  bishop  and  presbyter. 128 

Distribution  of  the  elements 439 

Diviners 86 

DiTinitjb  of  Christ 37,  99,  100,  313 

Division  of  the  priesthood 128 

**      of  sermons. 356 

Dogmatics  of  Christians 104 

Dore  of  the  altar. 244 

Dominus,  meaning  of. 99 

Doors  of  churches 258 

Domeron  divinity  of  Christ 106 

Dowery  in  espousals. 500 

Dozologies 67,  100,  313 

Dress  of  primitive  Christians 80 

Durand  on  tolling  beUs 257 

Duties  of  bishops 48, 133 

"     of  widows 49 

**     of  penitents 264 

Dying,  affection  for 507 

Dypticha 522 

Early  Christians 46 

"     notions  of. 37 

"     charity  of. 73 

(See  primitive  Christians.) 
Early  propagation  of  Christianity....  37,  46 

Bars,  opening  in  baptism 370 

Easter,  origin  of. 537 

**     meaning  of. 541 

"     observance  of. 545 

East,  facing  to  in  the  grave 500 

"          "        of  churches 287 

"         "       in  prayer. 823 

Booe  Jam  noctis  tenuatur  umbra 837 

BcclesiasticiB 221 

Ecclesiasticos  vivos 162 

Ecclesiastical  orders 102 

Ecclesiastics 104 

Education  of  children 64 

Efforts  for  the  spread  of  Christianity....  77 

'Eycportir 115 

'Hytw/tfM 102 
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Elf,  bf,  an,  re  iM^a 399 

E««Wra,  4 ^ 102,  109 

E«>Mror 102,  116 

FxUnmni 96,  102,  127 

TE>  Ac  TfwSi',  Trinity *41 

'E»Tp<«,  of  the  Trinity 41 

Elders 92,  95-6,  148 

"    duties J54 

"    orders  of. - ItiO 

"    ruling 161,  350 

Elect 110 

Electi 123 

Elections 195 

"      by  lot 165 

«      by  vote  of  the  church 195 

"      by  Divine  auUiority 201 

Elements  (see  Lord's  supper) 422,  439 

Elevation  of  the  host 439 

'EA^eiy  ad  rt)  rcActoy 110 

Emmilia,  mother  of  Basil 77 

Energumens 124,  206 

Entertainment  of  strangers 69,  70 

'ETopxiaf 143 

Epiphanius  on  Christianity 103 

Epiphany 538,  548 

Eiriirinwoi 96,102,  127 

Episcopacy 91 

"         rise  of. 98,  129 

"         progress  of 107,113 

Episcopus  episcopomm 133 

Epistie  of  Barnabas 47 

"     of  Clement 47 

"     ofPolyoarp 47 

"     to  Diognetns 41 

EpistolsB,  commendatorisB,  dimissorise..  221 

Espousals,  rites  of. 497 

"         Nestorian 577 

*Hrtf)caaTal 115 

y:v0o\i>s 250 

'Fjrrtaetif  mivai 444 

Eucharist 414,  417 

"      administration 422 

"      ministers  of. 427 

**      mode  of  receiving  it 435 

•EoXoyfa 414,  431 

Eusebius,  history  cited..  58,  75,  84, 108,  127 

Eutychus  on  bishops 153 

Examination  for  ordination 209 

*Efa^CCPj 143 

EzconJmunication 413 

Ezedr9 251 

Exarchs 144 

'Z^OfiokdYvrit 460 

Exorcism  in  baptism 369,  399 

Exorcist 124^  127, 128,  191 

Extent  of  jurisdiction  of  clergy 479 

Extraordinary  orders  of  clergy 479 

Facing  to  east  in  prayer 237,  326 

Faith,  confession  of. 400 

**    of  early  Christians 37,  53,  87 

Faithful 109 

"    rights  and  privileges 110 

"    service  of. Ill 

Family  relations  of  Christians 63 

**       devotions 67 

Families  baptised #. 386 

Famine 75 
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Fsits  of  tb6  church 652 

"    ofParitans 680 

"    mode  of  appointment 685 

"    penalties  of  neglect 690 

"    stated  observation 592 

"    where  observed 696 

**    appointed  by  Congress.... 696 

Fatbersi  apostolical,  works  of. 47 

"       on  infant  baptism. 877 

Feet,  washing  of. 372 

Festivals  of  church  voluntary 636 

"        reasons  for  them 680 

"        originally  few 637 

^        grand  divisions  of. 638 

**        corrupt  origin  of. 642 

*'       movable 645 

"        Armenian 661 

**        sacramental 426 

Fide,  juBSores,  doctores 404 

FirmUian 486 

Firmness  in  trials,  of  Christians 60 

First  fruits 228 

<'    of  the  week  the  Christian  Sabbath  628 

l^tnlsB  euoharistsB 449 

Flabellum 168 

Flentes 462 

Flower-strewing  in  festivals. 608 

"  *'        upon  the  grave 608 

Foederatam  disoiplinam 454 

Form  of  churches 236 

"    of  absolution 481 

"    of  government  in  Greece 478 

Forms  of  prayer,  origin  of...... 312 

**     unauthorised  in  SS 311 

"     unknown  to  primitive  Christians  307 
Formalities  unauthorised  in  baptism....  867 

Formula  of  baptism 367 

Fossores  fossariorum. 186 

Fratemitios 114 

Friday,  name  of. 645 

"      Good. 540,546 

"     fast  of. 553 

Fuller  on  the  Christian  Sabbath....  535,  638 

Fulgetcrucis  mysterium 337 

Funerals,  time  of. 606 

"        processions  of 508 

"        hymns 509 

"        prayers 609 

"        orations 609 

"        Armenian 562 

"        Nestorian 562 

Galileans,  applied  to  Christians 102, 106 

Games  of  hasard 80 

Garlands  for  the  dead 608 

German  authors  on  baptism 375 

Genuflectentes. 463 

Gieseler  on  worshipping  saints 521 

Gifts,  spiritual 92 

''    in  marriage 499 

Gladiators 85,  115 

Gloria  in  excelsis 334 

Glory  in  Uie  highest 322 

Gnostics,  applied  to  Christians 104 

Godfathers,  godmothers 404 

Good  Friday 646 

Gorgonia,  benevolence  of 74 

Gospel,  preaching  of 92 
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Gh>fpels,  reading  of. 346 

<<      chanted 246 

Gothic  architecture,  when  introduced...  234 

"     towers 264 

Government  of  tha  ohurch  (see  disci- 
pline.) 

Grace  of  sacraments 469 

Gradual  formation  of  liturgies 288 

Grave-yard,  name  of 605 

Gratian  on  bishops 164 

Graves  of  martyrs 246 

Great  Sabbatii 541,  547 

Greeks,  applied  to  Christians lOA 

«      import  of  the  appellation.. 106 

Greek  church,  officers  of. 127 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on  the  mysteries  of 

Christianity Ill 

Gregorian  chant 183 

Gregory  Naxiansen  on  revivals 492 

family  of. 103 

benevolence  of. 74 

mother  of 74 

regard  of,  for  true  ChristiaDS ..  103 

as  bishop 134 

on  sermons. 368 

on  infant  baptism 376 

on  councils 492 

Gregory,  Loosavorich.. 666 

Gregoiys  hymns 337 

Gregory  the  Great 134 

"        on  festivals 542 

Grief  of  mourners. 610 

Groomsman 501 

Guardian  angels 623 

Gyrovagi,  to  whom  applied 116 

Halleliyah 821 

Hands,  imposition  of. 122, 369,  408,  411 

"     joining  in  espousals. 498 

**     uplifted  in  prayer 306 

Head,  covered  in  baptism 371 

Heathen  forms  of  prayer 331 

Herder  on  ancient  hymns 331 

Heretics,  baptism  of...... 363 

Heretics,  property  of. 228 

Hermas,  Shepherd  of 47 

Hermits 114-5 

Hermeneutai 193 

Hiemantes 462 

Heteerias 34 

Hilary  on  primitive  priesthood 94, 129 

Historical  evidence  of  covenant  between 

Christians 453 

History  of  churches. 232 

Holy  Sabbath * 541 

Homilies 348 

Homilies  in  Eastern  church....... 859 

**      in  Western  church 360 

Honesty  of  Christians  as  oitiiens 84 

Honey  in  baptism 371,  402 

Hosanna '. 321 

Hospitality  of  primitive  Christians 68 

Hospitals  maintained  by  chorehes 254 

Host,  elevation  of. 439 

Hour-glass 353 

Hymns  in  funerals 609 

**     ancient 333 

Hymn  to  Christ 311 
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Ix^^t  fancifal  origin  of  the  word 100 

*16uomtf  meaaing  of  among  Christians...  102 

lep&p  vToXiV. ^ 224 

Icpamoy.... 238 

Icpotipyia 415 

Ignatius  of  Antioch,  episUe  of 47 

"      is  named  Theophoros 105 

"     reason  thereof. 105 

"     on  Lord's  snpper 415 

IHnminati,  to  whom  applied 110 

Illumination  in  baptism 392 

Images,  in  churches 262,347 

«      worship  of. 264 

Immersion 365,  367,  373,  395,  559 

Immoral  refused  baptism 389 

Immnn ities  of  the  priesthood 217 

Imposition  of  hands 122,  369,  403,  411 

Incense,  and  sign  of  cross. 443 

Independent  bishops 144 

Independence  of  the  churches 95 

Independence  of  bishops..... 229 

Indulgence 463,  466 

Indulgentia  paschalis 463 

Infant  baptism 374 

Inferior  order  of  Uie  clergy 179 

Inferior  bishops 139 

Initiated, the,(see  mysteries,)  meaning  of  110 

Innoyation  in  sermon 357 

Instructions,  catechetical 302 

Insufflation  in  baptism 370 

Intercessors,  intercessores 142 

Interpreters.. 193 

Intenrentores 142 

Irenseus 93, 105,  108,  151 

**     on  primitive  worship 27*4 

"      creed  of. 293 

**     on  baptism 383 

Iffori/itoi,  meaning  and  application  of....  101 

Ite  in  pace 319 

Itinerant  presbyters. 141 

Jailer  baptized. 386 

James's,  St,  day 561 

Janiton,  janitores 127, 185 

Jerome  on  bishops  and  presbyters...  97,  129 

151,  160 
on  monks  and  monaehism..  114,  117 

on  singing 182 

on  prayer  for  dead 518 

Jewish  names 406 

'<      epithets  for  Christians. 102 

*^  synagogue,  Christian  worship  in  94 
"  titles  applied  to  Christians....  101-2 
"  worship  adopted  by  Christians..  94 
"  hatred  of  the  name  Christian...  102 
Jews,  Christians  a  reputed  sect  of,  99, 103, 105 

John's  baptism..... 362,  365 

John's,  St,  day 539,  551 

Josephus,  notice  of  early  Christians 34 

Judas  at  Lord's  supper 419 

Julian  the  Apostate,  despises  but  imi- 
tates Christians 69 

Julian's  encomium  of  Christians. 89 

dying  exclamation 106 

Jure  divino,  ordination 156 

Jurisdiction  of  the  clergy 479 

Justin  Martyr,  firmness  of  under  trial...     69 
«     on  unity  and  love  of  Christians.  71-2 


Justin  on  their  weekly  contributions....     73 

"    on  their  character  as  oitisens 85 

"    on  offerings  to  God 98 

"    on  the  duties  of  the  bishop..  133,  151 

"    on  Sabbath 528 

"    on  baptism. 384 

"    on  Lord's  supper. 421 

Justinian  on  elections 200 


KartcoB^ittifoi,  (see  oateohnmens) 119,  430 

D^lSnp m 

Keldei,  monks,  class  of. 116 

K^vyfia 348 

King,  Chancellor,  on  extempore  prayer  308 

Kiss  of  charity 372,  403,  441-2 

"   in  espousals 499 

KXilfOf „ 108 

KX^y  ifnov 444 

Kneelers 462 

Kneeling  in  prayer. 324 

KoifBtirfffua 505 

Koi^un^ta 112,  418 

KoXvft0ffipa 394 

Kurbana,  Nestorian 575 

Krabbe  on  the  constitutions  and  canons 

of  the  apostles 49 

Kpmral 236 

KvpioKfif  n 529,  545 

Kvpu,  lkaiao¥ 822 

Kvpiof 99 

Lady-day 549 

Laity,  (see  clergy,  asoetics) 93,  98, 102, 

107, 114 

"     Bingham  upon  the 94 

**     rights  and  authority  of. 113, 123 

"     members  of  councils 483 

**     distinguished  from  the  clergy 107 

"     exclusion  from  altar 244 

"     baptize 391 

A^,  &,  to  whom  applied 101 

Aaos  Tov  eeov,  to  whom  applied 102 

Laud,  archbishop,  hatred  of  Puritans  535-83 

Laurentius 74 

Lawyers  not  ordained 287 

Law  and  prophets 338 

Laws  of  marriage 493 

Lay  baptism 391 

Laying  on  of  hands 369,  408,  411 

Legion,  thundering. 84 

Legitime  prohibiti. 134 

AuTOVpyia 416 

Length  of  sermons 354 

**  "      complained  of. 356 

Lent 546 


Leo  the  Great 134 

Levitica  dignitas,  ministerium 167 

Lex  tingendi 398 

Libfuiius,  instructor  of  Chrysostom 90 

Liberality  of  early  Christians 39 

**         ofGratian 228 

Limitations  of  baptism 388 

Liturgy  of  the  Apostolical  Constitution.  289 

Liturgies. 284 

"     unknown  to  primitive  churches  284 

"     gradual  formation  of. 288 
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Litargies,  traditions  coneerning 287 

"      iilence  of  ancientB  respecting..  285 

Liturgical  worship 312,  318 

A6yo(f  sermon 848 

Lord's  supper  (see  sacrament) 37,  412 

'<         "      names  of. 415 

"    elements  in  what  implied  by 99 

"    consecration  of  the  elements 135 

"    ministers  of. 427 

"    terms  of 424 

Lord's  day 528,  529,  531 

"    prayer 304,  308,  319 

Louis  L  on  duty  of  bishops 134 

A«w^y 374 

Love-feasts 37,  70 

Lore  of  primitire  Christians  to  one  an- 
other      71 

Luoian  the  Martyr,  account  of 103 

Lttcian  on  Lord's  supper 420 

Luciao  of  Samosata  a  skeptic  and  scof- 
fer      28 

"     testimony    of,  respecting    early 

Christians 38 

"     the  Philopatris  of. 40-1 

Luke's,  Bt.,  day 551 

Lttther^B  efforts  for  simplicity  of  wor- 
ship   459 

Lux  eooe  surgii. 337 

Lydiay  baptism  of. 386 

Maccabees,  festiral  of.... 550 

Magicians,  Christians 106 

Maldonatas 121 

Manna  celestis 416 

Mansionarii 185,  188 

Mant,  bishop,  hymns  of. 336 

Mark,  St,  feast  of 551 

Marriage  relations 63 

**      regulated  by  bishops 186 

"       laws  of. 493 

"       second 493 

**      prohibited,  mixed 494 

"       rites  of. 495,  497,  501 

"      second  and  third 499 

"       Armenian... 562 

«       Nestorian 576 

M^^rvpe; 404 

Martyrs'  graves 245 

'*       monuments 245 

"       worship  of. 520 

"       festivals 542 

Martyr,  Justin,  on  reading  Scriptures...  349 

"        "        on  infant  baptism 384 

"        **        on  the  Sabbath 528 

"        "        Lord's  supper 421 

"        «        duties  of  bishops...  133,  151 

"        "        offering  to  God 93 

"        "        charitable  offerings 73 

"        "        pietyof  Christians.....  71-2 

Martyrdom,  views  of. 124 

Mary,  Virgin,  festival  of 549 

Mass 465 

Master 101 

MaHnral 102 

Matrioularii 187 

Matrini 404 

Matthias,  feast  of 551 

Maunday  Thursday 546 


Maximianns 84 

May  games,  poles 535 

Meaning  of  symbols ^  292 

Medius IM 

Members  of  councils 481 

Me^vq/tiyvi 110 

MurtTiif 155 

Metatum 218 

Mcre^ciy  roi  TtXci»S 110 

Mnripis 404 

Metropolitans 142 

Michael,  St,  feast  of. 551 

Military  service  of  Christians 83,  87 

Milk  in  baptism. 401 

nmO 414 

Ministers  of  baptism 390 

"        of  confirmation 410 

"       fixed  setUement  of. 211 

MinistrsB 171 

Minucius,  Felix,  on  Christians 79 

Missa  oatechumenorum..  110,  180, 185,  415 

"     fldelium Ill,  323,  416 

Mixing  wine  with  water  in  sacrament..  438 

Mode  of  baptism 395 

Mohammedan  names 406 

Monaohi  laiei ». 115 

'<      regulares,  seculares 116 

MoMXM,  fi0vaserrcc 115 

Monasteries 116 

M«y«rrf)^y 233 

Money  for  church  buildings 235 

Monica,  mother  of  Augustin..... ......  77,  120 

Monitor  in  prayer. 305 

Monks 115-16,  132 

Monophysites 559 

Montanists 475 

Morning  meetings 37 

Morris-dances 535 

Moses,  books  of,  divisions 338 

Mosheim  on  canon  of  aposties 49 

**       on  early  synods 491 

**       on  secret  discipline. 278 

Mother  of  God 565 

Mourners 462 

Mourning  discarded 511 

"        continuance  of...... 512 

JAvtrrayiiryta 415 

Mtorat,  fioorayaiynret HO 

Miwr^ta. Ill 

MvtniifMP 374,  414 

"Mwrnptoeo^la |19 

Mutual  love  of  Christians ^ 68 

Mysteries 100, 110-11 

Mystical  words 100 

Names,  various,  of  Christians,(Bee  Jews; 
church,  Christian  ;  primitive  Chris- 
tians)   lOl,  105-7 

Names  in  baptism 418 

"     and  tities  of  bishops 130 

"      of  Lord's  supper 413 

"      of  sacramental  bread 437 

Nave  of  church 242,  246 

Nazarenes,  applied  to  Christians...  102, 106 
Naxianzen,  family  of,  boundless  Chris- 
tian benevolence  of. 74 

**         mother  of. 77 
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KMiAaMn,  Gregory,  hifl  regard  for  the 

term  Ghiistian 103 

Neander  upon  the  ouions  of  the  apostles    49 

*'      paraphrase  of  1  Cor.  zii 92 

"      on  the  clergy  and  laity 94,  98 

"      on  presbyters  and  deaoons ...  96-7 

**      ontheelergy 109,126 

"      on  secret  discipline 277 

"      on  confession  of  faith 457 

Hionvcapipt 186 

Neophytes,  novices 206 

fimaropoi,  term  applied  to  Christians......  107 

fiiunpai 102 

Kestorian  ohnroh 664,  670 

"        number. 667 

"       language 667 

<'        Soriptores. 669 

M        manuscripts 669 

'^        doctrines 671 

"        fasts,  festiTals 672 

"       sacrifices 673 

Nestorians 128 

Kew  Hampshire,  fasts  and  thanksgiv- 
ings in 686 

New  lights,  term  applied  to  Christians..  102 

Nicene  creed 297 

Nonna,  mother  of  Gregory  Naaianien ..    77 

Notarii 188 

N^rdpior 188 

NoTelli,novis8imi,etc  applied  to  Chris- 
tians    107 

Number  and  diversity  of  liturgies 289 

Numidia,  Christian  captives  in 73 

Nunneries 116 

Nuns,  origin  of  term 117 

Oaths 36,  83,  86 

"    ancient  dhrisUan,  how  taken 100 

«    miUtary 84,86,467 

Oblatio 414,  416 

Oooasional  prayers 166 

Occupations,  unlawful 86 

"  theatrical  abandoned 87 

Octave  of  Easter 647 

Offences  for  which  penance  was  imposed  461 

Offerings,  what  alone  proper. 93 

**       on  the  altar 244 

Officers  of   church  not    belonging  to 

clergy 187 

Offices  in  the  church  (see  clergy)..  96-8, 126 

"      ordinary 127 

«      division  and  classes  in  different 

churches 127 

"      oonseeration  of 136 

Official  duties  of  presbyters. 164 

OicDc  fituikuK 263 

OI«»p6^i 188 

Oil  in  baptism. 369,  371,  402 

Operatic  sacra...: 416 

Opus  operatnm 370 

Orandi  disciplina , 461 

Order,  ecclesiasUc 102 

Ordinary    officers    of   the    apostolical 

church 127 

Ordination  of  the  clergy 136 

"  origin  of 206 

"  qufldifications  for 206 

"         disqualifications. 206 


PAOI 

Ordination  of  women 206 

**         administration  of 211 

Organs 264 

*'     use  of  in  worship 267 

Origen. 104 

"     upon  prayer 69 

"  »     for  the  dead. 613 

«     ereedof. 296 

"     against  Celsus 63 

"     customs  of  at  table 67 

"     on  the    propagation  of   Chris- 
tianity     77 

"     on  mysteries  of  Christ^^ty Ill 

"     on  worship  of  Christ 316 

"     infantbaptism 378 

"     on  catechumens 118 

**     on  secret  discipline 280 

'*     on  church  discpline 466 

Origin  of  term  Christian 102 

**     of  sponsors 406 

Ornaments  of  Christian 80 

Ornaments  of  the  church 260 

Oroomiah  climate 666 

Ostiarii 127,  186 

Xhfi  inwofiti 272,  309 

'Qaievarai 444 

Outer  court  of  church 260 

«     buUdings    "    267 

Overseers 127, 130,  169,  322 

PacifloflB  litersB 221 

Pagans  on  Lord's  supper. 420 

Pagilares 449 

naiits,  baptised. 386 

Painted  glass 260 

Palatii  cnstos 189 

Palatini 177 

PaUium 106 

"     jugale i 602 

Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi 337 

Panis  Dei,  vitss,  celestis,  supersubstan- 

tialis 417 

Panis  bcnedictns 124 

ParvuH 377,  381 

Pastores  primarii 160 

Pastophoria 253 

nariptf 404 

Patience  of  Christians 64 

Patrinl 404 

Pastores,  bishops 132,  164 

"  **       how    regarded  after 

death  of  apostles...  130 

Pall-bearers 608 

Palms  in  funerals 608 

Palm-Sunday 640 

Papa,  JWnta,  pope 132 

Papal  system 146 

Parabolani 106, 186 

nap60o}M 106 

Paradoxes,  Christian 41 

Parafrenarii 187 

PatientisB  disciplina 461 

Patriarch 132, 144 

Patrons,  protectors 190 

Paul  of  Samosata 483 

Paulns,  anchoret 114 

Pavement  of  churches 269 

Peace  be  with  you 322 

41 
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Peenliaritief  of  Cbriitiaa  lystdm. 91 

Penanoe 451,  460 

"      different  kinds 464 

"       private....^ 468 

"      Tolantary 464 

**      greater,  leas 325 

Penitentiarii 156 

Penitents 117,  206 

"        what ^ 462 

«       traatment  of 186, 464,  467 

Peregrinus  of  Lncian 38,  40 

ntptPi^atop 1 223 

PericopsB /. 846 

lUpioiimai 141 

Pefchito,  Testament 569 

Pestilenoe,  famine,  Christians  in 75 

^^6pfuaK0v  diavaalas * *•<••  417 

Philanthropy  of  Christians 72 

PhUip,  feast  of. 550 

Philo  on  Christians 84 

PhUopatris 40 

^Ctfri^^Mi M.  110 

4taSria/ia 892 

^toTwrnptw 892 

^&rw^ 892 

Pictures  in  church 846 

Piety  of  Christians 51 

Pillarists 116 

Piscina « 896 

nurrtiamms 102,  109 

Umoi ^ 102,  109 

Place  of  worship 87 

Plague  of  Alexandria 75 

Planck's  Constitution  of  the  Church 118 

«       on  councils 487 

PlautinsB 107 

IlXilfn;  niSv  rnrruv 101 

Pliny  the  younger 84,  46 

Pliny  to  Tri^an 84,  84 

Plymouth  colony,  fasts  and  thanksgir- 

ings 582 

Poenitentia  legitima,  plena  justa 466 

Iloiftiycp 102,  127 

noi^Wov 101 

Polycarp  on  prayer m.  810 

"       on  bishops 151 

"       on  worship  of  Christ 316 

Pontifices  maximi 132 

Portable  altars 349 

Porticus,  portico 350 

"  "    of  churches 236 

Position  of  preacher 853 

"  worshippers 348 

Powder-plot  commemorated 582 

Pnepositi 130,  485 

PrsBsides,  praesidentes 131 

Pravata,  immodica  superstitio 40 

Prayer,  extempore 805 

"       spirit  of. 811 

«      depeotore 307 

"       filial  spirit  of 316 

"       simplicity  of. 317 

"       hours  of. 58 

"      at  meals,  etc 46,  50 

"      fkmily 67 

"      at  ordination 213 

PrayoHulness  of  Christians 40 

Preaching  by  bishops,  elders,  deacons..  351 
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Preaehing,  extempore ^  358 

Prepaimtion  for  preaching 856 

**         for  baptism ^  865 

"  of  oommunieaata. 483 

IXfmfiinpa 151 

npu0inpH ^  103,  127,  130 

Pnsbyter^ 93,  161 

duties,  authority  of. 95^,  127 

distinguished  from  bishop....     97 

origin  thereof. 139, 148 

different  orders. 160 

Presbyteri  docentes 163 

Presbyterium 160 

Presenting  the  elements 43ft 

Presents  at  bsptism 403 

President  of  councils 481 

Priesthood  of  Christians.. 91 

mediating 409 

privileges  of. 317-19 

punishment  of. 473 

of  primitiTe  Christians 91 

Primates 14S 

PiimitiTe  Christians : 

benerolenee  of. 40,  73 

philanthropy 73-4,  87 

hospitaUty 64,  78 

unity 40,  71 

patience 40,  54 

laored  books 40 

oommuni^  of  goods 40 

religious  life.......... 61 

faith 58,  87 

reirerenoe  for  the  Bible. 56,  iS,  99 

steadfast  profession 00 

trials 34»  60,  OS 

in  family 03 

mutual  loYC 71 

family  group,  ancient. 07 

treatment  of  the  fallen. 73 

loyalty  to  the  state. .»•.».« 81->1 

milltaiy  service 84 

lawfyil  occupations. 60 

on  oaths 87 

encomiums  firom  enemies. 87 

priesthood 01 

spiritual  gifls 93 

rapid  increase 37,  46,  51,  77 

equality 101 

various  names 104-S 

worship 370 

discipline 451 

Prime  diemm  omnium 837 

I^noeps  saoerdotum 188 

Proclamation  for  fast  and  thanksgivings  580 

Ilpdc^i ISl 

Ufounus,  preacher...  102, 133, 135,  350,  438 

UpSwrofisyoi ISO 

Ptopatris,  promatris 404 

Prophesying 849 

npooxuyicv 844 

Proselyte  baptism 363,  850 

Tipoa^ifOftai 809 

Tlpoeipofti 414 

VLpSimXa 350 

npoaicXalovres 403 

Tlpoe^'iviiatii. 169 

Prostration  in  prayer 83S 

Prostratores 46S 
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Jlpttnitwrtf 143 

ProtoiUi  peregrinoa 38 

Protqn  paeudon 467 

ProYidential  omiaaiona 867 

Pradentina'  hymna 337 

Paritana,  faata  and  thaokagiTinga 580 

**        reject  epiaoopal  forma 581 

''       keep  no  holy  day  bat  Lord'a 

day 582-3,  589 

^        iiuta  and  thankaginng  in  New 

England  Statea 584 

*'        mode  of  appointment 585 

"       modem  mode 688-9 

"       penaltiea  for  neglect 590 

^        expoandera  of  the  law  of  the 

SabbaUL 526,  532 

"        atriot  obaenrance  of  Sabbath...  534 

Sabbath,  Chriatian,  the  only  aaored  day  526 
"  Jewiah  and  Chriatian...  527,  530-1 
«        Chriatian,  flrat  day  of  the  week  528 

t*  «        the  Lord's  day 529 

"  '*        law  of,  firat  taaght.  632 

"  "       rapid  apread  of  the 

doctrine 538 

«  «        boatility  to  it 534 

"  "       legalised  deaeoration 

of  it «.  535 

M  u       leaulta  of  the  dia. 

ouaaion 635-6 

"       Great,  80  called 547 

BacelU 188 

"    regU 194 

Sacrament^  time  of. 424 

"         place  of. 426 

*'         miniateraof. 135,428 

"         commnnicanta  at 430 

"         abasea  of. 441 

"         Neatorian 573 

"  "       paalma 441 

"  '«        wine ^37 

Sacramental  ntenaila 448 

"  table 244 

<«  bread 429,435 

Sacramentom 454 

"         oatechamenorom... 123 

•<         plenum 363 

«         pania 417 

"         altaria 416 

Saoraram  ouatoa. 187 

Sacred  hooka  of  Chriatiana 40 

"     paalmody  in  family 68 

"     robeofbiahop 224 

"     table 239 

''     plaoea,  veneration  for 266 

Sacrificea  of  the  heathen 86-7,  93 

Sacriata,  aaoriatanna. 187 

Sainta,  worship  of.... , 620 

"     day 649 

Sale  of  indnlgeneea. 465 

Salt  in  baptiam 402 

SalTa  feata  dies 337 

Salrete  florea  martymm. 337 

Sanctoa,  aocoont  of ; 103 

Sanotoary  or  bema 238 

Sandalia,  aandala  of  biahop 223 

Sarmentitii 106 

Satiafacere,  aatlaCMtio.. 461 
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Scenic  ezhibitiona..... 79 

Schisma 49 

Scriptorea,  in  the  family. 37 

at  meala 57 

in  religiona  worahip »  388 

"         modem  diviaiona 343 

"         manner  of  reading 342 

Seaaona,  aacred,  origin  of. 526 

Secret  aocletiea 3^  70 

"    diaoipline  of  the  church 276 

Secta,  religiona,  ariae 104 

Secular  power 176 

"     patronage 208 

Selectiona  from  the  Scriptorea 840 

Semaxii ^ 106 

Seniorea,  aeniorea  plebia. 162,  485 

Sermona  in  worahip 848 

**       frequency  of. 352 

"       conatraction  of. 356 

"       subjecta 356 

Sexton,  office  of 608 

Shepherd  of  Hermaa 48 

Sibyliata 106 

Sick,  attention  to -    76 

Siegel  on  councila 487 

Sign  of  croaa 872,  402,  411,  448 

Signum  crucia 411 

Silence  of  hiatoiy  on  litorgiea 228,  286 

Simplician  and  Victorinua 61 

Singers 182,  247 

Singing  at  table 67 

Singing  sohoola 331 

Siridua  first  called  pope 132 

Site  of  churchea 286 

^Ktv»pv\aKiou 243 

Zci}!'^,  church,  ao  called 232 

Slaves  not  ordained 207 

Smith,  .7.  Pye,  on  hymna. 338 

Social  life  of  Christiana 68,  81 

Sooratea  on  festivala 857 

Solitares 115 

Soothsayers 86 

So^iay 88 

Sozomen  on  private  penance 470 

Spiritual  gifts 92 

S^itUe  in  baptiam 402 

Sponaalia 499 

Sportaa,  aportellsB,  aportolas 226 

Ixoviatoi •  116 

Sprinkling  in  baptiam 896 

Stabat  mater  doloroaa '. 337 

Standing  in  prayer. 322,  434 

**      in  reading  the  Goapela 346 

"      in  hearing  aermona... 354 

Stantes  laici 484 

Stadtholdera 132 

State,  power  of,  in  marriage 494 

Stationarii -  177 

Statodie  of  Pliny 528 

£ni>jpoXarpBi 107 

Stephanua,  baptism  of. 386 

Stephen'aday 539 

Stewarda 108 

StilUngfleet  on  presbyters 158 

Zroai 151 

I«iX<j 223 

ZrvXtrai 116 

Snb-deaoona 127 
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Subjects  of  seimons 358 

"        of  penance 461 

Sabordinste  seiranta 179,  186 

Substrati 463 

Sodarium 223 

Soffitigan  bishops 139 

Saggestom  lectomm 246 

Stticer 121 

Suicides 124 

^vKXttrmpyoi 155 

Summi,  saeerdotes..... 131-2 

Summary  of  liturgies 290 

Svynmria 444 

Sun,  worshippers  of. 107 

£6m(i( 415 

Sunday  revels 636 

£«Mikrai 116 

Superior  bishops 142 

Superiors,  bishops 151 

Superintendents 127,  130 

Superstitions  relating  to  bells 250 

Suspension  of  olergy 473 

"         of  bishops 142 

Sureties  in  baptism 403 

Sursum  oorda 322 

Symbols 303 

Synagogue,  pattern  for  the  ehuroh 94 

SyncelU 189 

Syndioi 190 

Synods.. 475 

Synod  of  Rome 480 

System,  Christian,  peculiarities  of....  91,  99 

Table  of  martyrs 245 

"     oftheliord 244,413 

Tacitus  on  early  Christians 34,  103 

Taking  the  vail 502 

Taylor  on  baptism 387 

T£^Je(  It  rcXccfo/tfvoi 110 

TtkunpiH 121 

TcXcrJ)  rtXmSy 110,  414 

T«Xeri>v 38 

Temple  of  the  Lord. 244 

TV^v  cJ^Myr 442 

T^*'  davpiotfr^  ao^aif 40 

Tertnllian,  citations  lrom..45,  46,  52,  54,  59 
63, 68, 70, 71, 73, 81, 83, 85, 86, 87 
93,  107,  118, 120, 127, 132,  513 

"     on  infant  baptism 880 

"     on  Pliny^s  letter 327 

"     on  reading  the  Scriptures 338 

"     on  sermons 349 

"     on  time  of  prayer 318,326 

"     on  time  for  baptism 892 

"     on  primitive  worship 274 

"     on  discipline. 455 

t*     on  councils 476-7 

"     on  penance 461 

Testament,  New,  diyisions  of* 341 

"  parts  read  in  worship  841 

"  mode  of  division 342 

«  <'    of  reference 842 

Thanksgiving  of  Puritans; 680 

"  in    Massaohusetti    and 

<<  Connecticut 594-5 

"  mode  of  appointment.....  585 

"  penalties  of  neglect 590 

"  provincial  observance....  592 


Thanksgiving,  appointment  in  the  New 

England  States 596 

"  by  Congress 596 

"  general  observance  o£...  598 

Theatre 79,  87 

Theodoret  on  prayers  for  the  dead. 517 

"        on  bishops. 152 

Theodosius*  knowledge  of  the  Bible 57 

Theophiltts  of  Antioch 56 

Theophori 106 

OcoiMOf. ........ .....................  .■.■..«.■...  566 

Therapeutics 114 

Thesaurii 188 

Thomas's,  St,  day 661 

Three  divisions  of  the  ehuroh 238 

Thursday,  name  of. 646 

evcia 413 

BwtmrHipiw 414 

Tiara  or  mitre 323 

Tibicines  sacri 169 

Time  of  the  agapse 446 

Tintinnabula 264 

Tithes 226 

TirXoi 232,  606 

Titular  bishops 139 

TituU 232,  606 

Toletnm,  second  oonnciL 128 

"      fourth,      "     described. 484 

Torches,  marriage 662 

'<       atftmerals 608 

"       in  baptism 373 

Towers,  organs,  bells 264 

Tractates 248 

Traditions  on  liturgies 387 

Tragedies 79 

Tnjvti  to  Pliny 84 

Transubstantaation 429,  660 

Tpiwt^a  Kvpin 413 

Treasures  of  the  church 74 

Trent,  Council  of. 127 

"    on  duties  of  bishops ^  134 

Trials  of  Christians 34 

Trine  iipmersion 367,  396 

Trinity  Sunday 647 

Trinity  taught  by  the  fathers. 313 

"      in  prayer ^  313 

«      baptism  in  the  name  of. 364 

"      known  to  Lucian 41 

"      held  by  Christians. 99 

"      Domeron ..^.  100 

Vacui  vaoantes 139 

Vailing  the  bride 498,  602 

Vail  of  sanctuaiy 243 

Valens,  familiarity  with  Seriptnres 68 

Validity  of  marriage 499 

Vartabeds 668 

Veneration  for  sacred  places ^  266 

Veni,  Creator  Spiritns. 33T 

Veni,  Sancte  Spiritas. 837 

VespiUones 186 

Vestibule 260 

Vexilla  regis  prodeunt 337 

Viaticum 417 

Vicarius  baptism 388 

Vice-episcopi..... 140 

Vicegerents  of  Christ  and  of  God 132 

Victor  of  Rome 72 
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Victoiiniu,  aceoont  of. 61 

pablicly    professes    Chxis- 

tianity 61 

Vldnsft  yidoBAtis 171 

Views  of  death 604 

Vigils,  origin  of. 607 

Virgin  Maiy,  worship  of. 623 

**  festivals  in  honour  of. 640 

Virgins  of  the  chureh 114 

Visitation  festival 640 

Visitors 141 

Visitores  eoolesiamm 141 

Vitta  nnptialis 602 

Vows,  baptismal 401 

•r&jp  aXX«Tp»» 364 

XJnbaptised,  the 109 

Unbelievers,  murriage  with 63 

Unction  in  baptism ^.  869,  402 

"      in  oonfirmation 411 

Union  and  love  of  primitive  Chriatians 

toward  one  another 71 

Unity  and  Trinity 313 

Unleavened  bread,  sacramental....  429,  436 

Unusual  forms  of  election 201 

•T»iv«rai 102,  167 

Us^  of  painted  glass 268 

Utensils,  sacramental 448 

Wailings  for  dead. 607,  611 

Walls  and  pavement  of  churches. 269 

Water,  baptismal 369,396 

Water-dock 363 

Weddings,  Nestorian 678 

Wednesday,  name  o£ 646 
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Weeks,  names  of. 244 

Week-days,  names  of. 646 

Weekly  contributions 73 

Weepers  or  mourners 466 

White  robes  in  baptism 373,  403 

White-Sunday 647 

Whitsun  ales 636 

Whitsunday. 641,  648 

Widows,  duties  of. 49 

"       poor,  support  o£ 74 

Wife,  second. 496 

Windows  of  churches 260 

Wines,  purchase  of. 677 

Wine  of  Lord's  supper 419,  437 

Witnesses  in  baptism 403 

Women,  firmness  of  in  persecution 61 

"       influence  of. 77,90 

**      in  monastic  life 116 

''       nuns,  origin  of  term 117 

"       forbidden  to  teach 362 

Works  of  the  apostolic  fathers 47 

Worship,  religious. 

«       under  whose  superintendence  136 

"      Nestorian 673 

"       Armenian 661 

"       of  saints,  martjrrs,  angels 620 

.    "       liturgical,  origin  of. 312 

"       ofChrist 316 

<'       Christian  and  heathen 306 

m 

Year,  ecdesia«tical 643 

"     ecclesiastical  and  civil 644 

nar .-. 4i4 
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THE  BEST  &  MOST  COMPLETE  FAMILY  COMMENTARY. 
The  Compiebensive  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible; 

OOHTAIBIHO 

THE  TEXT  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION, 

BCOTTS  MARGINAL  REFERENCBS;  MATTHEW  HENRY'S  COMMENTARY, 

G0NDEN8ED,  BUT  RETAINING  EVERY  USEFUL  THOUGHT;  THE 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  OF  REV.  THOMAS  BCOTT,  D.  D. ; 

WITH  BXTENSIYB 

EXPLANATORY,  CRITICAL  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  NOTES, 

Selected  from  Scott,  Doddridge,  Gill,  Adam  Clarke,  Patrick,  Poole,  Lowth, 
Burder,  Harmer,  Calmet,  RoBenmaeller,  Bloomfield,  Stuart,  Bush,  Dwight, 
and  many  other  writers  on  the  Scriptorea. 

The  whole  designed  to  be  a  digest  and  combination  of  the  advantages  of 
the  best  Bible  Connnentariee,  and  embracing  nearly  all  that  is  Taluable  in 

HENRY,  SCOTT,  AND  DODDRIDGE. 

Conveniently  arranged  for  family  and  private  reading,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath- School  Teachers  and  Bible 
Classes ;  with  aumerous  useful  tables,  and  a  neatly  engraved  Family  Record. 

Edited  bj  Rev.  William  Jsnks,  D.  D., 

PASTOB  OP  eaSBH  8TRBBT  CHURCH,  BOSTON. 

Embellished  with  five  portraits,  and  other  elegant  engravings,  from  steel 
plates ;  with  several  maps  and  many  wood-cuts,  illustrative  of  Scripture 
Manners,  Customs,  Antiquities,  &c.    In  6  vols,  super- royal  8vo. 
Including  Supplement,  bound  in  cloth,  sheep,  calf,  &c.,  varying  in 

Price  from  $10  to  $15. 
The  whole  forming  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  cheapest  Commentary 

published  in  the  world. 
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NOTICES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

or  TBX 

COMPREHENSIVE  COMMENTARY. 

The  Publishers  select  the  following  from  the  testimonials  thef  hsTe  receiTed 

as  to  the  Talue  of  the  work : 


W«,  tlM  rafanrilwri,  hsrlof  tniDiiMd  Um  CamtHvikmmm  Cmmmmlan^ mami  tnm  tha 
Mmr*.  U,  O.  a  Co.,  ttid  highlj  mpfxovinf  iti  eharaoCM*,  woaU  chiMrfliUy  and  oonfldently 
UMad  It  at  oontainins  oiora  nattar  aod  mora  advaatagaa  than  aar  oUiar  with  whioii  wa  ara 
aoqnaintad ;  and  oonaidarins  tha  a^Mnaa  inoamd,  and  tha  aioeUaU  mannar  of  ita  machanical 
azaeatioii,  wa  baUava  it  to  ba  ona  of  tha  dbaptit  woika  arar  inoad  fttim  tha  pnaa.  Wa  hopa  tha 
pnbliahaxa  will  ba  raatainad  bjr  a  liberal  patronaga,  m  thair  azpanaiva  and  uaafal  uadaitakirt.  Wo 
riurald  ba  jdaaaad  to  laan  that  araiy  ftusiilj  m  tha  Unltad  Statoa  had  procorad  a  copy. 

B.  &  WI5NER,  D.  D.,  Saeratarj  of  Am.  Boaid  of  Con.  for  For. 

WIL  OOGSW£m  D.  D.,     '  "    Edooatioa  Soeietj. 

JOHN  OODMAN,  D.  D.,  Putor  ot  Congragattoaal  Choreh.  Doiehartar. 

Rot.  HUBBARD  WINSLOW. 

Rav.  SEW  ALL  HARDINO.  Pfeator  of  T.  a  Chorah,  Waltham. 

Rar.  J.  H.  FAIRCHILD,  Faator  of  CoagrasatioQal  Church,  Sooth  Bootoa. 

GARDINER  SPRING.  D.  D.,  FHIor  of  PMbrtariaa  Choroh,  Now  York  citf . 

CYRUS  MASON,  D.  D., 


THOS.  If*  AULEY,  D.  D., 
JOHN  WOODBRIDOi;  D.  D., 
THOS.  DEWITT,  D.  D., 
E.  W.  BALDWIN,  D.  Ik, 
Bar.  J.  M.  M'KRSBS, 
Rtf.  ERSKINE  MASON, 
Rot.  J.  &  SPENQER, 


DotahBal 


BnxddjB. 
of  Frari^ytanaa  GkvniL 


EZRA  STILES  ELY.  D.  D.,  Slated  Cleik  of  Oaa. 

JOHN  M'DOWELU  D.  D..  Ftamanant  ••  *•  •* 

JOHN  BRECKENRIDGE.  ComapoDdii«  Seontaiy  of  Aanmbljr^  Board  of 

SAMUEL  BwWYUE.  D.  D..  POator  of  the  Raibnnad  Praabytanaa  ChvvelL 

N.  LORD,  D.  D..  Ptandaot  of  Daitmooth  CoUaga. 

JOSHUA  BATESt  D.  D.,  Prawiant  of  Midillaboiy  CoUafi^ 

R  HUMPHREY.  D.  D.,        -  Amhant  CoOafak 

S.  D.  GRIFFIN,  D.D.,         "  Willianwtown  CoUiga. 

J.  WHEELER,  D.  D.,  ,  *■  Untvanitf  of  Yannoiit,  at  Baritagta^ 

J.  M.  MATTHEWS,  D.  a,   "  New  Yorit  Otf  VmwmiSf. 

GEORGE  E.  FIERCE  D.  D.,  *•  Weatara  Raaanra  CoUosa.  OUa 

Bar.  Dr.  BROWN,  *■  Jaflbraoa  CoDaga,  Paan. 

LEONARD  WOODS,  Dl  D.,  PnSmmr  of  Tbaologj, 

THOS.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,      *  Sao.  Rhat. 

Rar.  RALPH  EMERSON,  «*  BooL  Uirt. 

Rot.  JOEL  PARKER,  Faator  of  Praabftarian  Chorah,  Now  ( 

JOEL  HAWES,  D.  a.     «         Coogragattoasl  Chorah,  Haitind,  < 

N.  S.  &  BEAMAN,  D.  D.,  *         Praabftarian  Chanh,  Tkoy,  N.  T. 

MARK  TUCKER,  a  a,-  ■  •         -      • 

Rar.  E.  N.  KIRK,  •*  •  •       Ubaagr.N.T. 

Rav.  E.  B.  EDWARDS,  Editor  of  Quaitarlr  Obaarvar. 

Rot.  STEPHEN  MASON,  Faator  ftert  Coi«ngattaal  Charoli,  NaatMkaL 

Rar.  ORIN  FOWLER,  -       -  •  «      FaURirtr. 

GEORGE  W.  BETHUNE.  D.  P.,  Faator  of  tha  Fir<  Bafcfid  Doteh  Chowh,  PMada. 

Rev.  LYMAN  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Cinetnaati,  Obio^ 

R4V.  a  a  MALLORY,  Paator  Baptiat  Chorah,  Aagwia,  Oa. 

Rar.  &M.  NOEL,  •         «  «      Fhnklbit,  1^. 


Froai  Af  Pntnttim  af  Fnttotttn 
Tha  Cooaprehanaiva  Conunentaiy  oontaina  the  whole  of  Haniy^  Bxpoaltiaa  in  a  ooadaaaad : 
Seottli  Praetieal  Obaarratioaa  and  Marinnal  Reformeea,  and  a  large  nombar  of  Toiy  valoable  philo* 
logical  and  eritioal  notao,  aalaeled  from  Tarloaa  aothona.  Tha  work  appeaia  to  be  exeooied  wilh 
Judgment,  Adalitj,  and  oara ;  and  will  Auniah  a  ridi  tiaaima  of  aerlptoni  knowladgo  to  tha 
Biblical  atudant,  and  to  tha  taaehan  of  Sabbath-Schoola  ami  Bttda  daaaea. 

A.  ALEXANDER,  a  a 
SAMUEL  MILLER.  D.  a 
CHARLES  HODGE,  D.  a 
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Ctir  Cnrajiaiiinn  to  \^t  38ihU. 

In  one  super-royal  volume. 

DISIONBD  TO  ACCOlfPAKT 

THE  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

OK  HENRrS,  SOOrrS,  CLASKB*8,  GILL'S,  OR  OTHER  00MMENTARIE8: 

COlTTAXinNO 

1.  A  new,  full,  and  complete  Concordance; 

mounted  with  aumamental,  tnditiaiuU.  and  orieoUl  cnKraTtaici,  fbondad  on  BQtterworth'fe,  wtth 
Cnden'adefliutiaiM;  foiiiimg,tt  is  baltoTsd, on  many  aoooonta,  m mora  Tslubia  woifc  than  aithMr 
Bottarworth,  Ciiidan,  or  any  ochor  amilarbook  in  th«  languafa. 

The  Talno  of  a  Conooiduoa  k  now  tanenllj  ondantood;  and  thoae  who  haw  naad  ona, eo»> 
aidar  it  JaJiapanHiWa  in  oonnaetfan  with  tha  BiUa. 

2.  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and  Study  of  the  Bible ; 

bailiff  Oarpantarli  valnidda  BibUoal  Companion,  latelj  pnbliahad  In  London,  containinff  a  oon^lela 
hiatory  of  tha  Bibta,  and  fimninff  a  moat  aioallant  intvodoolion  to  Ita  atody.  It  ambraoaa  tha  avW 
daooaa  of  Ghrtitianiqr,  JawUi  antiqaitiaa,  mannan,onBtoma,aita,  natural  hkrtoiy,  te.,  of  tha  Blbl% 
with  noiaa  and  anffimTiafi  addad. 

8.  Complete  Biographies  of  Henry,  by  Williams;  Scott,  by  his 

son ;  Doddridge,  by  Orton ; 

with  alcatehea  of  tha  Uvaa  and  ehanctan,  and  notioaa  of  tha  worta,  of  tha  wrttan  on  tha  Seriptoraa 
uto  an  qaotad  in  tha  Conimantaiy,  livinff  and  daad,  Aniarican  and  foraifn. 

Thia  part  of  tha  Tolnma  not  only  afbrda  a  lai^a  quantity  of  intaraatinff  and  naaftil  leading  tat 
piooa  fkmiliaa,  6at  will  alao  be  a  aooioa  of  graUlleation  to  all  thoaa  who  are  in  tha  habit  of  oonaolt- 
taiff  tha  Coounantary;  every  one  natnraUy  Ibehaff  a  dewe  to  know  aome  paitaeolaia  of  the  Urea  and 
I  of  thoaa  wboaa  opiniona  ha  aaaki.    Appended  to  thia  part,  wflil  be  a 


BIBLIOTHECA  BIBLICA, 

or  Urt  of  the  beat  worlEi  on  the  Bible,  of  all  kinda,  arranffed  nnder  their  appnpiiata  haadiL 

4.  A  complete  Index  of  the  Matter  contained  in  the  Bible  Text. 

5.  A  Symbolical  Dictionary. 

A  very  oompreheneiTe  and  valoabla  Dietionary  of  Soriptnre  Symbola,  (ooonpyinff  aboat  Jffif-m* 
flioaaly  printed  pagea,)  by  Thomaa  Wentyaa,  (anthor  of  **  BibUoal  Olaanh^a,'*  int.)  CompiW^ 
Danbo,  Lanoaatar,  Hntchaeon,  Ae. 

6.  The  Work  contains  several  other  Artidesi 

TadexM,  Tiddea,d(e.  dee.,  and  ia, 

7.  Illustrated  by  a  large  Plan  of  Jerusalem, 

identiiyinff,aBfhraa  tradition,  JtOL,  ICO,  the  original  atea,  drawn  on  the  apot  by  F.  Oitharwood,  of 
London,  arahiteet  Alao,  two  ateal  engravinga  of  portraita  of  aeren  ftneipi  and  eight  Amecioan 
theological  writen,  and  nanerooa  wood  engraraigL 

Tlie  whole  fonna  a  deairable  and  nooenaiy  Aud  of  iattntltkm  far  tha  naa  not  only  of  clergyman 
and  Sabbath-echool  teacheia,  bat  alw  ibr  familiaa.  Whan  the  great  amoont  of  matter  it  mnai 
eontain  ia  oonaiderad,  it  will  be  deemed  exceedingly  oheapb 


**  I  have  enniin«d  "The  Companion  to  the  Bible.*  and  have  bean  aorprlaad  to  And  ae  roncii  mlbm»> 
ation  introdnoed  into  a  volome  of  ao  moderate  a  lize.  It  cootaina  a  library  of  aacred  knowledge 
and  eriticiam.  It  wiQ  be  oaaAil  to  miniaten  who  own  large  librarioa.  and  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
invalnabie  help  to  every  reader  of  the  Bibie."  HENRY  MORRIS. 

Futor  of  Congregatiooal  Charah,  Vetmoat. 

The  abore  work  can  be  had  in  aeTeral  styles  of  binding.    Price  Tarying 

from  $1  75  to  $5  00. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  HOLY  SORIPTURES, 

In  one  Buper-rojal  yolnme. 

DERIVED  PRINCIPALLY  FROM  THE  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  ANTIQITmBS,  TRADITIONS^ 

AND  FORMS  OP  SPEECH.  RITES.  CUMATE,  WORKS  OP  ART,  AND 

UTERATORE  OP  THE  EASTERN  NATIONS: 

IMBOIfTIiro   ALL  THAT  18  TALUABLB  lit  THB  W011K8  OF 


And  tht  mmt  oolahntcd  orimtal  tnwvUen.    EmtwBoiiipr  alio  ih«  Ml^jMt  of  th»  FolAloMat  «f 

Prophacf ,  u  exhibited  bf  Kaith  ud  olhen ;  with  dMcriptiooa  of  the  iimeeiit  etate 

of  oooBtilee  end  plaoae  meationad  in  the  Soored  Writinge. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NUMEROUS  LANDSCAPE  ENGRAVINGS, 

FSOM    8KBT0HK8    TAKBM    ON    THB    SPOT. 

Edited  by  Rev.  Gborqs  Bush, 

ProlbMor  of  Hebrew  and  Orienul  Literature  in  the  New  York  City  Univenlty. 

The  Importaiiea  of  tUa  work  moit  be  obvioos,  and,  beins  altofether  tOwfrafwe,  without  referenea 
to  dootrinea,  or  otiier  points  in  which  Christiane  differ,  it  is  hoped  it  will  meet  with  favour  ftom  all 
wlio  love  the  sacred  volnme,  and  that  it  will  be  enffieientlf  interertinf  and  attractive  to  rooommend 
Itaelf^  not  onlj  to  profeeMd  Chnstiani  of  ail  denomioations.  bat  alto  to  the  general  reader.  The 
armnferaent  of  the  texts  iUostnted  with  the  notes,  in  the  order  of  the  chapters  and  veraes  of  the 
anthoriud  veision  of  the  Bible,  will  render  it  convenient  for  raAianoe  to  partionlar  paaagea; 
while  the  eepioiu  bttam  at  the  end  will  at  once  enable  the  reader  to  torn  to  eveij  snhieet  diseiueed 
hi  the  volume. 

7%<t  estanc  if  nel  desviMd  lo  late  Ite  pfooe  of  CbsMMiitenef ,  tel  tf  a  rfufmet  A^^ 
tofmcttM,  and  inef  te  and  a»  a  ossvaaioa  to  (h»  OMnprvAenjier  or  eav  sfter  OawMasMlBii!,  er  fte 
Boi9Blbk, 

THE  ENQRAYINOS 

tai  this  volnme,  it  is  believed,  will  tourn  no  sojall  part  of  its  attnotionL  No  pains  have  been  spaied 
topnMSors  sQoh  as  should  embelliah  the  work,  and,  at  the  aane  time,  iUuatrate  the  text.  Oltfeo> 
tioBB  that  have  been  made  to  the  pictures  eommonlj  introduced  into  the  Bible,as  beii«  men  Gra»> 
tiooa  of  Adcv  and  the  imaginition,  often  unlike  nature,  and  frequentijrooovagrinf  Mae  impraamoM, 
cannot  be  niied  againit  the  pictorial  Ulostiations  of  this  volume.  Here  the  Ana  aits  are  made 
subservient  to  utility,  the  landscape  views  being,  without  an  exception.  wn^Ur^-fmet  viewt  ^plaem 
wiaUiomi m  Saipt»ur$, af  Itey appmr el  Ikt  prema  dot;  thus  in  maay  inatanoes  ethibttinfe,  in  the 
most  findble  menner.  to  tteiie,  the  itriet  and  Utenl  fbUllment  of  the  remarkable  prophecies;  "the 
preeent  mined  and  desolate  condition  of  the  dtiee  of  Babylon,  Nineveh.  Selah,  Ac,  and  the 
tries  of  Edom  and  Efypt,  are  aatooishing  exmnplee,  and  ao  completely  exemplii^,  in  the 
minute  particulars,  every  thing  which  was  foretold  of  them  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  that 
no  better  description  can  now  be  given  af  them  then  a  simple  quotation  ftom  a  chapter  and  verM 
(tf  the  Bible  written  nearly  two  or  three  thousand  yean  ago.**  TThe  publiahen  are  enabled  to  select 
ftom  several  collections  lately  published  in  London,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  which  says  that  **  aev»> 
ral  distinguished  travellers  have  afforded  him  the  use  of  nearly  Tkrm  Bumind  Origimal  Sktkht^ 
of  Scripture  plaoss,  made  upon  the  spot.  "  The  land  of  Paleetine,  it  is  well  known,  abounds  in 
soeoee  of  the  most  pictureeqne  beauty.  Syria  comprehends  the  snowy  heights  of  iebanon,  and  the 
majestic  ruins  of  Tedmor  and  Baalbea** 
The  above  woric  can  be  had  in  various  styles  of  binding. 

Pric#  Droa  tl  50  to  $5  00. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CONCORDANCE, 

In  one  volume,  royal  8vo. 

A  new,  lUl,  and  oompleCe  Concoidsnoe ;  illustrated  with  monumental  traditional,  and  oriental 
engravings,  founded  on  Butterworth'k,  with  Crudenli  definitions ;  forming,  it  is  believed,  on  saany 
acconnts,  a  SMie  valuable  wwk  then  either  fiutterworih,  Crudea,  or  any  other  afanilar  book  in  the 
language. 

The  value  of  a  Coao«danos  is  now  generally  ondentood ;  and  thoae  who  have  used  one,  cott- 
iMer  it  indispensable  In  connection  with  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  many  advantages  the  Illustnted 
Coooocdanoe  has  over  all  the  otinen,  an,  that  it  contains  near  two  hundred  appropriate  engravia^: 
It  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  beaotifbl  laife  type. 

Price  One  Dollar. 
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LIPPIHCOTT,  QBAJIBO  ft  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
LIPPINCOTT'S  EDITION  OF 

BABSTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  BIBLE. 

[n  vd«r  to  dtwiiv*  tl»  pHolJv  lutqn  of  L}h  CdofmbaiMTB  Bibte,  u  will  aaJj  1m  hovhit 


L  The  NOTES  in  flulminlr  pbllolofuxl  ud  iiplButDTT.  uid  in  oot  ructund  wilh  laab- 


la  t/pormphj,  that  U 


lisc  nmuki  ID  auh  lna>-*  Ubl*  D(  Uu  nUdlU  It  tha  BiblK  llT  "I 


M  Olrmplxl,  Um  mm  of  Hi*  bmldlns  of  Bd 


nr.tUidiiiiUIUiwKk.teuoUtiiiiiTiiiiUot  rrflu  utb(ir,ipi 


LTPPINCOITa  EDITION  OF 

THE  OXFORD  QUARTO  BIBLE. 


OPINIONS  or  THB  PRBBS. 


•llTlSlitliS 


LIPPINCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  GO.'S  PUBLIGATION& 


LIPPINCOTT'8  EDITIONS  OF 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 

FriBtod  in  the  b«C  maniMr,  with  bMntifnl  type,  on  the  flneit  liied  paper,  ead  hood  in  die  i 
■plendid  end  rabetaatial  itylee.  Warranted  to  be  correct,  and  equal  to  the  beet  Eng liih  editioaa,  at 
mueh  le«  price.  To  be  had  with  or  withoat  platee ;  the  pobliaheia  hmviaK  eoppUed  thenwehee  with 
ever  fiftj  iteel  engraTinfi,  bf  the  flnt  artjata. 

Baxter's  Comprehensive  Bibley 

Royal  qnattOfOontainmr  the  Tariom  readinga  and  oiarginal  notea;  diaqoiaitiaDa  on  the  pinninnnaB^, 
anthenticit/,  and  ioepiration  of  the  Hoij  Seriptarea ;  inlrodoctory  and  fffflftr^wliny  leaaackB  to  eneh 
book ;  philological  and  explanatory  notea ;  table  of  oontenta,  arnnged  in  hiitorical  order;  a  rhro- 
nologieal  index,  and  variooa  other  matter;  focining  a  anitahle  book  lor  the  atndy  of  oloiumen, 
Sabbeth-ediool  teaehera,  and  atodenta. 

In  neat  plain  binding,  from  M  00  to  IS  00.— InTarke7moroapo,extra,gfltedgee.frcmi  18  00  to 
•12  oa— Indou,  with4plendidplate8.ll0  00  to  115  Oa— Inda.berelled  ride,  gilt  daapa  and  iU«- 
minaMnna,  115  00  to  lai  OOi 

The  Oxford  Quarto  Bible, 

Without  note  or  comment,  nniTeiMllf  admitted  to  be  the  moot  beantiAil  Bible  extant 
In  neat  plain  binding,  from  14  00  to  t5  00.  — In  Turkey  morooco,  extra,  gilt  edgea,  t8  00  to  tl2  00. 
—In  do.,  with  ateel  engraringi,  f  10  00  to  115  00.— In  da,  claape,  dUx.  with  platee  end  illamta»- 
tionB,ll5  00toia5  0a— InrifihvelTet,wlthgiltoniameBta,925  00to  150  001 

Crown  Octaro  Bible, 

Printed  with  laige  clear  type,  making  a  moat  convenient  hand  Bible  fbr  Ainilf  nee. 
In  neat  plain  binding,  from  78  cente  to  11  fia— in  EngUeh  Turkey  morooDo,  gOt  edgee,  tl  00  to 
f3  00.— Inda,imitatiaii,Ae.,ll  00  to  13  Oa— In  da,  daqa,  dec.,  12  50  to  15  00.— In  rich  velvet, 
vrith  gilt  omamenta,  15  00  to  110  oa 

The  Sunday-School  Teacher's  Polyglot  Bible,  with  Maps,  fto^ 

In  neat  plain  hinding,^m  60  oanla  to  tioa—ln  imitation  gilt  edge,  tl  00  to  11  50.— InTnrkef, 
enper  extra,  11  75  to  13  35.- In  da  da,  with  daape,  13  50  to  13  75l— In  velvet,  ikh  gilt  oam- 
menta,  13  50  to  M  oa 

The  Oxford  18mo.,  or  Pew  Bible, 

Inneetplafaibindfaig,ihMn50cant8totl  Oa — In  JmifatinB  gilt  edge,  tl  OOtotl  (W— InTinfeqr, 
■nper  extra,  tl  75  to  t3  35.— In  da  da,  with  elaqv,  t3  50  to  t3  71— b  velvet,  liak  gilt  oma- 
menti,  tS  50  to  t8  oa 

Agate  82mo.  Bible, 

Printed  with  larger  type  than  anr  other  arnaD  or  pocket  editioa  extant. 
b  neat  plain  binding.  ftrNn  50  oenta  to  tl  oa— In  tQck8,orpoeket-bo(dK  8tyle,?S  oenta  to  tl  Oa— 
In  nen,  imitetfam  gflt  edge,  tl  00  to  tl  ta— In  Tnikey.eoper  extra,  tl  00  to  tSOa— ladada, 
gilt  elMpe,  t3  50  to  t3  5a —In  velvet,  with  rich  gitt  ornmneBte,  t3  00  lo  t7  OOl 

32mo.  Diamond  Pocket  Bible; 

The  neateit,  amalleet,  and  cbeapeat  editioB  of  thf  Bible  pnbliahad. 
In  neat  plain  binding,  from  30  to  50  cents. —In  tocka,  or  poeket4iook  style,  00  oeate  to  tl  Oa— 
In  roan,  imitatMD  gilt  edge,  75  oenta  to  tl  35l— In  Turkey,  super  extra,  tl  OOtotl  5a— In  da  do, 
giltolaaps,  tl  SO  to  t3  oa— In  velvet,  with  riehlj  giU  ornaments,  tS  00  to  tO  Oa 

OOVSTAVTLT  OH  RAND, 
A  burge  easortmeat  of  BIBLES,  bound  in  the  moet  splendid  and  ooatl7atyIeB,wilh  foU  aadaflvar 
onaments,  suitable  (brpreeentation;  ranging  in  price  from  tlO  00  to  tlOO  Oa 
A  liberal  dieooont  made  to  BookeeUers  and  Agente  by  the  Puldisben. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  i 

OR,  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  THEOLOGY,  RELIGIOUS  BIOGRAPHY,  ALL  RBUOIONS, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  AND  MISSIONS. 

Dseigned  as  a  complete  Book  of  Reftrsnoe  on  all  Religions  Sotqects,  and  Compenioii  to  the  BiUes 
ftmning  a  cheap  and  compact  librarj  of  Religious  Knowledge.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Newton  Brown. 
Ulnstrated  by  wood-enta,  maps,  and  engravings  on  copper  and  steeL  fn  one  volume,  royal  Sea 
Price,  t4  0a 
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LIPPINCOTT,  ORAMBO  &  CO/S  PTTBLICATIONS. 

Lippincott's  Standard  Editions  of 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRATER. 

IN  SIX  DIFFERENT  SIZES. 

ILUTSTRATSD  WITH  A  NUMBER  07  STEEL  PLATES  AND  TLLmaNATTONS. 
OOXPSSHBHDIirO    THX    MOST    TARISD    AND    SPLBIIDIO    ASSOKTMSNT    IN    THX 

UNITXD  STATES. 


THE  ILLUMINATED  OCTAVO  PRAYER-BOOK, 

Priated  tai  nneDteeii  dtfbrmt  ooUmn  of  ink,  and  fllintnt«d  with  a  number  of  Steel  Flatee  end 
lUaininetione:  nakinf  oneof  themoeteplendidbcMkipQbiiehed.  To  be  had  in  anj  varietj  of  the 
■oet  aapeib  bindinf ,  mginf  in  prioea. 

b Ttekff.nper  eoctn, ftom  t5  00  to  M  00.— b  da  da«  with  ebapa,  tO  00  to  tlO  00.— In  do. 
da,bevilkd  and  paaellMl  edgee.  18  00  to  llfi  00.— In  velvet,  riehly  ornamented,  112  00  to  tao  OOl 

8V0.' 

Inaeat  plain  binding,  ftom  II  a>tot2  OOl  — InlmitatiaBBfltedfe,t2  00tol3  Oa— laTorVef, 
mper  eitra,  ta  50  to  14  50.— In  do.  da,  with  daqN,  13  00  to  M  oa— In  velvet,  lieUj  gilt  oni»> 
menia,  lA  00  to  112  Oa 

IGmo. 

Printed  tbroogliout  with  iarse  tod  elegaot  type, 
la  neat  plaki  bindinf,  ftom  75  eenti  to  11  flO.— In  Torkey  morooeo,  extra,  with  phtea.  tl  7S  to 
•SOOl— Indado.,withplatea,daqia,dBeL,ta  flO  to  M  OOi— In  velvet,  with  rie^jr  gilt  omamenta, 
MOO  to  19  OOl 

18  mo. 

In  neat  plain  binding,  ftom  25  to  78  oente.  —In  Toxk^f  motocoo,  with  plataa,  II  25  to  12  OOL— &i 
velvet,  with  liehlj  gilt  omamenta,  13  00  to  18  OOl 

32mo. 

A  beautiftil  Pocket  Edition,  with  laife  tjpA 
In  neeC  plate  binding,  ftom  50  CMiU  to  II  00.— In  roan,  imitatioo  gilt  edge,  75  oente  to  11  00.— In 
Tarkey.eaperextxe.ll  25tol2  00.— Indo.da,giUcIa^l2  00  to  13  00.— In  velvet,  with  liohlf 
gilt  onaaMBta,  13  00  to  17  oa 


32mo.y  Pearl  type. 


In  plate  bindinf,  ftom  25  to  37 1-3  oenta.— Roan,  37 1-2  to  SO  eenta.— Imitatkn  Tazkej,  SO  eenti 
toll  oa-Torker.oaper extra,  with gflt edge, II  00  to  II  50.- Pboket-bookat7le,00to75eenliL 

PROPER  LESSONS. 
ISmo. 

A    BKAUTI7UL   EDITION,  WITH    LABOB    TTTE. 
In  neat  plate  bmdinf.flom  fiO  oenti  to  II  OOl— te  roen,  imitation  gflt  edge,  70  cente  to  II  oa— In 
Tnrkef.  anper  extra,  II  50  to  12  Oa— In  do.  do.,  gilt  daape,  12  90  to  13  oa— In  velvet,  with  liehlj 
gilt  oraamenfei,  13  00  to  17  00. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  PRAYER-BOOK. 

In  one  neat  nnd  portable  Toiume. 

33010.,  te  neat  plate  bindinf,  from  75  oenta  to  II  00. —te  inUtatioB  TeriMff  11  00  to  II  50.— b 
Torkey,  eaper  extra,  II  50  to  12  50. 

Uteo,  te  laTge  type,  plate,  II  75  to  12  5a— In  imitafton,  II  00  to  II  75.— In  Tarkey,  anper 
extra,  II  75  to  13  00.   Alao,  with  claape,  velvet,  4&  4& 

The  Errors  of  Modem  Infidelity  Illustrated  and  Reflited. 

*  BT  8.  BIK.  SOBaSUOKER,  A.  BK. 

In  one  Tolame,  12mo. ;  cloth.    Just  published. 

We  cannot  bvt  rentanl  thia  work,  te  whatever  lifffat  we  view  it  te  reference  to  iti  derign,  aa  one 
of  the  mqit  meeterly  prodootiooe  or  the  af  e,  and  fitted  to  aproot  oo^  of  the  mnat  Ibodly  cheriobed 
and  daniteroua  of  all  ancient  or  modem  errora.  Qod  moat  bleaa  aoch  a  work,  anned  with  bis  own 
trath.  and  doinf  fierce  and  roceearfnl  bertle  againat  black  infidelity,  which  Would  bnna  His  Majesty 
and  Word  down  to  the  thbanal  of  hnman  reaaoo,  for  condemnation  and  annihilation.— AI6.  SpeekUor. 
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LEPPINCOTT,  GBAMBO  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

<E[jj  Clngq  of  %mtxm: 

CONSISTIlia  OF 

ANECDOTES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  MINISTERS  OF  RELI- 

GION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  JOSEPH  BELCHER.  D.  D., 
Editor  of  **Tlie  Complete  Works  of  Andrew  Fuller,**  ••  Robert  Hall.**  Ice. 

*  Thii  Terr  intcrwtfnir  ud  tn*tnicthr«  taUeetioii  of  pleuiiiK  tad  tolemn  r«m0mbrrao«  of  muf 
pkmi  men,  lUiutrBtM  the  chancier  of  the  dajr  in  which  thejr  lived,  and  defiuee  the  bmb  man 
clearly  than  Terr  elaborate  eenTS." — Battmore  JUherieoM. 

**  We  regard  the  oolleetiQo  ae  hiffaly  InterectiBC,  and  Jodiooiulf  made.**— AnolylrriM. 

JOSEPHUS'S  (FLAVIUS)  WORKS, 

FAMILY    EDITION. 
BT  THE  lUkTfi  ^yiTiTJAM  WBX8TOV,  A.  BS. 

FROM  THE  LAST  LONDON  EOITION,  OOMPLETK 
One  ▼olmne,  beauUAillF  Utusirmted  with  Steel  ^latee,  end  the  only  reedaUe  editloa 

pubUahed  In  this  eountry. 

AaanattOTof  eovrM,eTei7lhnii]jtaioQrooantr]rheeaoo|if  of  thaHolyBiUe;  and  ea  the  |ii»> 
•amptkm  k  that  the  greater  poitioii  oftaa  ooaeolt  tti  peiraa,  we  take  the  libeity  of  laying  lo  all  theae 
that  do,  that  the  penual  of  the  writinga  of  Joeephae  will  be  foond  veiy  intereatmg  and  iaalnntiva. 

All  thoee  who  wiih  to  poeeeei  a  beantiAil  and  ooneet  oopy  of  thii  valoaUe  worii.  woold  do  wtO 
to  porohaae  thii  edition.  It  is  ffariale  at  all  the  principal  bookitone  in  the  United  Statu,  and  by 
Ooontry  uerehanti  generally  in  the  Soothem  and  Weotem  States. 

Also,  the  abore  work  tn  two  volanMa. 

BURD'ER^S  VILLAGE  SERMONS; 

Or,  101  Plain  and  Short  Discourses  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  FAMIUES.  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS,  OR  COMPANIES  ASSEll- 
BLBD  FOR  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  COUNTRY  VILLAGES. 

BT  aEOBaS  BUBDEE. 
To  whfcsh  ii  added  to  each  Sennoo,  a  Short  Prayer,  with  eome  General  Fnym  Ibr  Funiliei^ 

Sehoob,  Aa,  at  the  end  of  the  woik. 

COMTLBTB    IN    ONB    VOLUME,   OCTAVO. 

Then  lennoni,  which  are  cbaraeteriaed  by  a  beaotifbl  limplidty.the  entira  aheeooe  of  ooatni^ 
jnny,  and  a  true  srangelieal  ipirit,  hate  gone  thioogh  nmny  and  hurie  editioai,  aod'beea  tranelated 
into  levenl  of  the  ooDtiaental  langnages.  **  They  hate  also  been  the  honoured  meaae  not  only  of 
eonveiting  many  indiridaala,  but  also  of  intrododng  the  Goqiel  into  diatnots,  and  even  into  pariA 
ehurchea,  where  before  it  was  eomparatively  unknown." 

**  Thii  work  fUly  desenm  the  immortality  it  haa  attained." 

Thia  la  a  fine  library  edition  of  thie  invalnable  work ;  and  when  we  asy  that  it  ahonld  be  foond  hi 
the  poaaeaaion  of  ereiy  family,  we  only  reiterate  the  eentisMote  and  ainoere  wiahaa  of  all  who  take 
a  deep  interaat  in  the  eternal  welCua  of  nwnkind. 

FAMILY  PRAYERS  AND  HYMNS, 

ADAPTED  TO  FAMILY  WORSE[IP, 
AND 

TABLES  FOR  THE  REGULAR  READING  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

By  Rev.  S.  C.  Winchester,  A.  M., 

Late  Pastor  of  the  Sixth  Praabytenan  Cboroh,  Philadelphia;  and  the  PreSbytarisa  Chareh  al 

Natchez.  Mils. 

One  volame,   ISmo. 
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LIPPINCOTT,  GBAMBO  ft  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

SPLENDID  LIBRARY  EDITIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  POETS. 

ELEOANTLT'  FRINTED,  ON  FINE  PAPER.  AND  (JNIFORN  IN  BIZS  AND 

STYLR 


Tbe  lUhmiBg  Edltiooi  of  Buwdard  Britith  Poeti  are  illaitrated  with  numeroua  Steel 
EngrmTingi,  and  may  be  had  In  all  varieties  of  blndinf . 

BYRON'S  WORKS. 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME,  OCTAVO. 

INCLUDINQ  ALL  HIS  SUPPRESSED  AND  ATTKIBUTED  POEMS;  WITH  SIX  BEAimFUL 

ENORAV[NOS. 

Hili  edllioQ  hai  been  eeraftally  oomperad  with  the  raeent  London  editioo  ef  Mr.  Mamy,  and 
made  complete  hf  the  eddiUm  of  more  then  titf  pefai  of  poema  heretofore  nnpaUiihed  hi  Eng- 
land Amoof  then  then  are  a  nnmber  that  have  nerer  appeared  in  any  Amencea  edition ;  end 
the  paVUchen  believe  they  are  warranted  in  nying  that  thii  t»  the  wtoM  cempkU  editieH  ef  lard 
Bgrm^t  FoeUeal  WoHb  ever  pobUehed  hi  the  United  Statea. 


Complete  in  one  volume,  octavo ;  with  seven  beautiful  Engravings. 


Hub  ii  a  new  and  ooaplete  editiaii,  with  a  iplendid  engraved  likeaoa  of  Mia.  Hemaai.  oa  etecl, 
and  eoniaiaaaU  the  Poena  ia  the  laitLoBdea  and  AaMiisaaeditiaM.  WMh  a  CiWoal  PtaAee  by 
Mr.  Thatcher,  of  Boeton. 

"Aa  BO  woik  In  the  Baglidi  laaaiiage  can  be  coamended  with  nore  eonfldenoe,  it  wDl  aitiw  bed 
taete  hi  a  ftnale  hi  thia  ooutry  to  be  without  a  eonplele  editioa  of  the  writinge  of  one  win  wn 
an  hoBoar  to  her  ns  and  to  hnmanity.  aad  whon  prodnetioQB,  from  flnC  to  tan,  coasahi  ao  ayUabte 
cilmleted  to  call  a  bluah  to  the  eheeli  of  modetty  and  Tiitoe.  There  ia,  moreover,  m  Mia.  Hemans'a 
poetry,  a  moral  purity  and  a  religions  foeling  which  commend  it.  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  die* 
Griminating  mdcr.  No  parent  or  guardian  will  be  under  the  neoeasity  of  impoaing  reatrictiona 
with  regard  to  tbe  free  pemsal  of  every  prodnctioa  emanating  from  this  gifted  woman.  There 
breathw  thnraghottt  the  whole  a  moat  eminent  exemption  from  impropriety  of  thoogbt  or  diction ; 
and  ^ere  is  at  timn  a  penaivenen  of  tone,  a  winning  ndoen  m  her  more  nrions  ctaipositioas, 
which  tells  of  a  suol  which  has  beea  lifted  from  the  contemplation  of  terrestrial  things,  to  divine 
oommaaings  vrith  beings  of  a  purer  world.'* 


MILTON,  YOUNG,  6RAY,  BEATTIE,  AND  COLLINS'S 

POETICAL  WORKS. 

OOMPLETB   IS  ONB   VOLUMB,  OGTATO. 
WITH  SIX  BEAUTIFUL  BHaRAVINOS. 


€mpt  taih  ^jtomfino's  '^tm  unit  ^ottiml  With. 

OOMPLBTB  IB  ONB  VOLUME,  OCTATO. 

laeledlag  two  hodnd  and  tHj  Letten,  and  snndry  Poems  of  Covrper,  never  belbra  pobUsbed  hi 

this  eonntry ;  and  of  Thomson  a  new  and  interesting  Memoir,  and  npwards  of  twenty 

new  Poema,fbr  the  Hist  time  prhited  from  hia  own  Mannaeripta,takeB  ftem 

a  late  Edition  of  the  Aldine  Poeta,  now  pnbliahing  in  London. 

WITH  SEVEN  BEAUTIFUL  ENaBAVIKaS. 


The  diatfaigniahed  Profeasor  Stlliman,  apeaktag  of  this  edition,  otwenm :  **  I  am  m  moch  giattted 
by  the  elegance  and  fine  taate  of  yonr  edition,  n  by  the  noUe  tribute  of  genius  and  moral  eioelo 
IflBoe  which  then  delightful  antboia  have  left  for  all  fotors  geaerations ;  and  Cowper,  eapeciany, 
18  not  len  conspicDooa  n  a  true  Christian,  rooialist  and  teacher,  than  m  a  poet  of  gmt  power  and 
exquisite  taste.** 
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LIPPIN<X)TT,  aBAMBO  k  CO.'S  PITBUCATIONS. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  R06ERS,  CAMPBELL,  MONTGOMERY, 

LAMB,  AND  KIRKE  WHITE. 

OOMPLBTB  IV  OVB  VOI.nXB,   OOTATO. 

WITH  BIX  BBAUTZFUL  fiVGBAVZVaS. 

Th«  bMoty,  coritwfn— ,  ud  eoiifeiiiwiot  of  tUi  fttoarit*  «ditum  of  tbooo  mtaduA  waibian 
•owsU  known,  that  It  is  aearoelyiMoonuT  to  add*  word  m  its  ftnior.    Itiioa)j 
that  tho  pobUriMia  havo  now  iMood  an  fllmtrated  oditiaa,  which  KiwtljrcBhaaeM  ila 
ThaaogiaTiBfiaraaioelkBtaadwtllMloeted.   It  li  tho  beat  libruy 
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toaajr. 


CRABBE,  HEBER,  AND  POLLOO  POETICAL  WORKS. 

OOMPLBTB  IB  OHB  YOLUMB,  OCTAVO. 
WITH  8ZZ  BBAUTXFUL  EHaBAVIVaS. 

A  wiltir  In  tha  Botloa  l^sfaHor  hoUa  tha  ftiDowim  laaKvaga  with  rafvaaoa  to  than  valnalda 
adltkna:— 

^Mr.  Editor:— I  widuwithoot  anf  Idaa  of  pQfBof,to  ai^aword  or  two  npoa  tha  'Lflbraiyof 
EnglWi  Poata'thatianowpabUihad  at  Philadalphia.  bf  Uppiaoott,  Orambo  A  Co.  Itiaoeita^, 
taUaf  into  oomridaiation  tha  alat*"'  manner  in  which  it  ia  fuintad,  and  tho  laaaonaMe  piiea  at 
whioh  it  ii  aflMndad  to  jnirdiaean,  tha  beat  edition  of  the  modom  Britiah  Poeta  that  haa  evvr 
pabUriiad  ia  thia  ooontiy.  IBaeh  volona  ie  an  octavo  of  aboot  iSOO  pai«a,  doable  ooluana,  i 
tnwd,  and  aeoompaniod  with  ttna  angravmsa  and  MoKn^hieal  Aatehaa;  and  moat  of  them  ar» 
laprinted  from  GaliKnaai*!  French  edition.  Ae  to  iti  Taloa,  we  need  only  mention  that  it  aontaina 
tha  entira  worlu  of  Uontsomair,  Onj.  Beattie.  Colliaa.  Brrao,  Cowper,  Thomaoa,  UiltoB.  Yoa«; 
BogaiB,  Campbell,  Lamb,  Hemana.  Heber,  Kirlte  White.  Cnbbe,  the  Miaeenaneona  Worka  of  GoU 
■nith,aadotharBHWtanofthalyTe<  The  pnblishen  are  doing  a  great  aerriee  bjr  their  poblioation, 
and  thair  Tolvmea  an  almoat  in  as  great  demand  aa  tha  Ihriiionabla  novola  of  tlia  day ;  and  thqr 
dwsRa  to  be  ao:  tar  thejr  are  eertainlj  printed  in  a  atjria  aoparior  to  tiiat  hi  which  we  hava  baftra 
had  tha  woita  of  tha  &igli»h  Poetii'' 

NolibraiyeaabaoaaaidaradoampIatawithoatBoapf  of  tha  aboaa  baantlAd  and  dia^  adllkna 
of  tha  Eagliih  PoaCa;  and  pamna  ofdaring  all  or  any  of  them,  will  plaaia  aay  lippinoott,  GraaBbo 
&  Co.'b  iUnrtralad  aditioni. 

A    COHPLBTX 

Sirtinnarq  of  fmlml  d^nototionB: 

OOBIPRIBINO  THE  MOST  EXCELLENT  AND  APPROPRIATE  PABBAOEB  111 

THE  OLD  BRITISH  POETS;  WITH  CHOICE  AND  COPIOUS  SELEC- 

TI0N8  FROM  THE  BEST  MODERN  BRITISH  AND 

AMERICAN  POETa 

EDITED  BT  8ABAH  JOSEPBA  RAZiE. 

Aa  nightinKalea  do  upon  gtow^worma  ted, 
80  poeti  lire  npoo  the  living  light 
Of  Ntttnre  and  of  Beaaty. 

Beautiflilly  illaatratad  with  Enfravinga.    In  one  Mper-royal  octavo  Tolame.  in  wioua 

bindinipk 

Tha  pnbllahefB  axtraot,  from  the  many  highly  oomplimantaiy  nolioae  of  tha  abova  valnabia  and 

beaottftil  work,  tha  firilowlng : 

**  We  have  at  laat  a  volome  of  Poetical  Qnotationa  worthy  of  tha  name.  It  ecmtaina  nearly  mx 
hundred  octavo  pagm,  carefully  and  tavt^ftilly  aelected  fmm  all  the  home  and  ibrRicn  anthon  of 
celebrity.  It  is  (nvalaable  to  a  writer,  while  to  the  ordinary  reader  it  preeenta  every  enbiect  at  a 
glance.^—  Ocdi^t  Lad^t  Book. 

"  The  Dian  or  idea  of  Mn.  Hal«'k  work  ie  felidtoaa.  It  ia  one  for  which  her  ihie  taata.  h«r  orderly 
habita  or  mind,  and  her  long  ocRapntioa  with  literetare.  hia  nven  her  peculiar  hcUriiee;  and  thi>- 
rooghly  has  aha  aooomplished  her  task  in  the  work  before  ua.^— SgrrloM'a  Mepatim. 

**  It  is  a  choice  collection  of  poetical  extracts  from  everv  Eni^liah  and  Ameiioaa  antbor  woilli 
perusing,  from  the  days  of  Chaucer  to  the  preaent  time.**— WmAmstIok  Umon. 

•*  There  is  nothing  negative  about  this  work ;  it  is  potMadg  good."—  Awany  AdMa. 
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